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PREFACE. 


THE  defign  of  a  preface  is,  to  inform  the  reader  of  the 
principal  drift  and  general  plan  of  the  work  prefented  to 
him.     I  fhall  do  both  thefe  in  as  few  words  as  poffible. 

The  hiftory  of  laws,  arts,  and  fciences,  is,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  the  hiftory  of  the  human  mind.  This  great  and  moft  im- 
portant fubject  has  often  indeed  been  treated  of  already ;  but, 
in  my  opinion,  fufficient  pains  have  not  as  yet  been  taken  to 
difcover  the  real  origin,  and  unfold  the  gradual  improvements 
of  all  the  various  branches  of  our  knowledge.  In  general,  the 
writers  who  have  engaged  in  this  vaft  and  arduous  undertaking, 
have  fallen  into  great  miftakes,  by  indulging  themfelves  too 
much  in  conjectures,  by  following  fancies  more  than  facts,  and 
taking  their  own  imaginations,  rather  than  the  lights  of  hiftory, 
for  their  guides. 

I  have  refolved  therefore  to  draw  a  more  faithful  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  firft  fteps  of  the  human  underftanding.  In  order  to 
this,  I  propofe  to  trace  the  origin  of  laws,  arts,  and  fciences, 
with  more  care  ami  diligence,  and  in  a  manner  more  agreeable 
to  hiftory,  than  has  hitherto  been  done.  I  fhall  endeavour 
alfo  to  fhew  the  ftrict  connection  of  all  thefe  different  objects, 
and  their  mutual  influence  upon  one  another.  For,  in  all  na- 
tions, the  ftate  of  the  arts  and  fciences  has  at  all  times  been 
intimately  connected  with,  and  greatly  iufluenced  by  the  poli- 
tical conftitution  and  form  of  government.  Thefe  feveral  ob- 
jects are,  at  leaft,  as  much  connected  with  manners  and  cu- 
ftoms.  The  arts  efpecially,  bear  fo  ftrong  an  impreflion  of  the 
character  of  the  people  by  whom  they  have  been  cultivated, 
that  an  attentive  examination  of  their  origin  and  progrefs  is 
the  moft  effectual  way  to  difcover  the  genius,  the  manners, 
^nd  turn  of  mind,  of  the  various  nations  of  the  world.  I  have 
followed  then,  as  far  as  I  could  perceive  them,  the  footfteps 
of  the   human    underftanding,    and    reprefented  them   fairly 
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as  they  appeared  to  me  from  hiftory.  I  have  infilled  parti* 
cularly  on  certain  difcoveries,  which,  being  in  common  and 
familiar  ufe  with  us,  do  not  engage  our  attention  fo  much 
as  they  deferve.  Nothing,  however,  will  be  of  greater  fervice 
to  {hew  us  the  condition  to  which  a  great  part  of  mankind  was 
reduced  for  many  ages.  This  is  the  principal  drift  of  my  un- 
dertaking. 

To  give  a  fhort  account  of  the  general  plan  and  difpofition 
of  this  work  :  It  is  well  known,  that  there  are  but  few  hifto- 
rical  remains  of  the  firft  ages  now  extant.  I  have  been  obliged* 
therefore,  to  join  feveral  of  thefe  ages  together,  and  confider 
them  in  one  general  point  of  view,  in  order  to  fettle  and  fix  the 
origin  of  laws,  arts,  and  fciences,  among  the  nations  of  antiqui- 
ty. For  this  reafon,  I  have  thought  proper  to  divide  the  whole 
fpace  of  time  I  have  undertaken  to  examine,  into  three  princi- 
pal aeras.  Each  of  thefe  comprehend  a  certain  number  of  ages3 
more  or  lefs  fertile,  in  proportion  to  the  fa£ts  left  us  upon  re- 
cord by  ancient  writers.  We  mail  always,  however,  be  able 
to  perceive  pretty  diftinctly  the  real  ftate  of  the  feveral  nations 
I  (hall  have  occafion  to  confider. 

For  though  time  and  barbarity  have  robbed  us  of  many  an- 
cient writings,  yet  this  lofs  has  only  deprived  us  of  the  know- 
ledge of  fome  hiftorical  facts,  of  fome  particular  events  and 
details.  There  ftill  remain  a  fufhcient  number  of  ancient  mo- 
numents of  all  kinds,  to  fhew  in  general,  what  has  been  the 
ftate  of  the  arts  and  fciences  in  every  age,  from  the  formation 
of  the  firft  focieties,  after  the  confufion  of  tongues  and  difper- 
fion  of  families.  We  may  even  diicover  to  what  degrees  of 
perfection  knowledge  had  arrived  in  ancient  times. 

For  example,  the  manner  in  which  Julius  Csefar  regulated 
the  calendar,  fhews  the  precife  point  to  which  aftronomy,  or 
the  knowledge  of  the  celeftial  motions,  had  attained  at  that  pe- 
riod. This  knowledge  has  never  been  loft  from  that  time  to 
our  days,  though,  in  this  interval,  an  inundation  of  barbarians 
overflowed  Europe  and  Alia,  for  feveral  ages  fucceffively.  With 
refpecl:  to  the  other  arts  and  fciences,  (without  mentioning  fe- 
veral other  authors  which  give  us  fome  light  into  the  progrefs 
of  the  human   underftanding),    Homer,    Hefiod,    Herodotus, 
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Dlodorus,  Vitruvius,  Strabo,  Seneca,  Pliny,  and  Plutarch, 
inform  us  of  every  thing  that  was  known  in  their  times, 
or  before  them,  in  arts,  fcicnces,  and  politics.  If  from  the 
bright  days  of  Athens  and  Rome,  to  the  reftoration  of  learn- 
ing in  Europe,  no  additions  had  been  made  to  human  know- 
ledge, neither  was  any  thing  loft  that  had  been  before  difco- 
vered.  The  minds  of  men  might  be  fomevvhat  clouded,  and 
their  tafte  depraved  ;  but  the  fundamental  principles,  the  ele- 
ments of  the  arts  and  fciences,  were  never  annihilated,  or  need- 
ed to  be  again  invented.  No  ufeful  or  important  difcovery,  no- 
thing, in  a  word,  that  was  worth  preferving,  was  entirely  loft. 
Every  thing  that  was  interefting  to  the  good  and  happinefs  of 
fociety,  has  been  let  down  to  us  by  the  chain  of  uninterrupted 
tradition  *.  It  is  not  even  extremely  difficult  to  trace  the 
ftream  of  knowledge  to  its  fource,  and  difcover  the  date  and 
origin  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  arts  and  fciences.  We  may 
at  lead  follow  this  track  a  confiderable  way,  and  form  a  pretty 
juft  eftimate  of  the  progrefs  and  extent  of  knowledge  in  every 
age. 

The  firft  sera,  which  is  the  fubject.  of  the  firft  part  of  this 
work,  begins  at  the  deluge,  and  ends  at  the  death  of  Ja- 
cob f« 


*  \y"e  have  a  very  bad  work  of  Pancirolns's,  intituled,  Eerum  memoralilium 
five  deperditarum,  &c.  This  is,  in  general,  a  very  crude  indicted  compilation, 
in  which  he  fticks  at  nothing.  The  falfeft  fa<fts  and  mod  ridiculous  tales  are  a- 
dopted  for  truths.  This  work  is  an  example  of  the  greateft  negligence,  joined 
to  the  ftrongelf  itch  of  making  a  book.  In  what  Pancirolus  fays  of  certain  arts, 
which,  according  to  him,  were  known  tothe  ancients,  and  have  been  Cmce  loll, 
there  are  almoft  as  many  miftakes  and  puerilities  as  words.  The  arts  which  I  - 
fpeaks  of,  either  never  exifted,  or  they  exift  to  this  alay,  and  in  a  more  perfect 
ftate  than  ever.  It  would  be  eaiy  to  demonstrate  this,  if  the  work  was  worth; 
the  trouble. 

I  lhall  add,  that  if  we  feem  to  have  loft  fome  of  the  ancient  arts,  it  is  becairfe 
they  have  been  fuperfeded  by  more  ufeful  inventions,  and  more  comroodio;:s 
methods.  Gunpowder  and  artillery,  for  example,  have  made  the  moftpartof 
fhe  military  machines  of  the  ancients  to  be  neglecled.  The  fame  may  be  laid  of 
ieveral  other  arts,  which  are  fallen  into  difvde,  either  from  new  difcoveries  with. 
which  the  world  has  been  enriched,  or  becaufe  thefe  arts  have  been  of  little  im- 
portance to  fociety.     See  part  2.  b.  2.  fedl.  1.  c.  2. 

t  This  asra  comprehends  the  ages  which  the  Greeks  name  unknown  tirr.es  be- 
caufe what  little  they  kni  w  1  f  tbem  fcarce  deferred  the  name  of  hiftory. 

The 
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The  fecond  aera,  beginning  at  the  death  of  Jacob,  ends  at 
the  time  when  kingly  government  was  eftablifhed  among  the 
Ifraelites  *. 

The  third  and  laft  sera,  beginning  at  the  eftablifhment  of 
kingly  government  among  the  Ifraelites,  ends  at  their  return 
from  the  captivity ;  that  is,  a  little  after  the  accefllon  of  Cyrus 
to  the  throne  of  Perfia  f . 

I  have  taken  particular  care,  under  each  of  thefe  aeras,  to 
fpeak  only  of  that  knowledge  and  thofe  difcoveries  which 
properly  belonged  to  it;  and  anxioufly  avoided  anticipating 
time,  or  bellowing  on  any  age  thofe  lights  which  it  could 
not  poffefs.  I  muft  intreat  the  reader,  never  to  lofe  fight  of 
this  obfervation  in  the  perufal  of  this  work.  He  will  find,  that 
if  I  do  not  fpeak  of  certain  difcoveries  in  one  sera,  it  is  becaufe 
no  fuch  difcoveries  had  then  been  made. 

Further,  thefe  different  seras  were  not  pitched  upon  at  ran- 
dom. I  have  endeavoured  to  collecl:,  under  each  of  them,  a 
number  of  fucceeding  ages,  in  which  there  were  no  changes 
extremely  remarkable  in  the  ftate  of  thofe  nations  I  had  occa- 
sion to  fpeak  of,  in  which,  in  a  word,  knowledge  feemed  to 
advance  by  flow,  and  almoft  imperceptible  degrees.  I  have 
thought  proper  alio,  to  diftinguifh  each  of  thefe  seras  by  fome 
event  in  iacred  hiftory.  The  truth  is,  in  order  to  form  a  clear 
znd  diftincr,  idea  of  univerfal  hiftory,  it  is  neceffary  to  make 
choice  of  foine  particular  one,  to  ferve  as  a  common  flandard, 
to  which  all  others  are  to  be  compared  and  referred.  The  hi- 
i\ovy  of  the  people  of  Ifrael  is  the  only  one  that  can  anfwer  this 
ofe.  ~Foi;  befides  that  it  is  more  familiarly  known  than  any 
other,  it  carries  on  a  continued  narration  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  without  chafm  or  interruption ;  an  advantage 
which  no  profane  hiftory  can  pretend  to.  There  are,  it  muft 
be  owned,  forne  chronological  difficulties  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Jewifh  hiftory ;  but  thefe  are  of  little  confequence,  in  com- 


*  This  fpace  is  nearly  cotcmporary  with  vhat  the  Greeks  called  the  fabulous, 
pr  heroic  times. 

f  The  commencement  of  this  xrz  falls  in  pretty  nearly  with  the  beginning 
of  thofe  ages  which  are  called  by  the  G  recks  the  thv.es  of  hiftory. 
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parifon  of  that  univerfal  obfcurity  and  uncertainty  which  reign 
in  the  hiftories  of  all  other  nations. 

I  have  divided  my  work  into  three  parts,  correfponding  to 
the  three  seras  I  have  pointed  out.  Each  part  contains  the  fame 
number  of  books.  I  have  purfucd  a  method  abfolutely  equal 
and  uniform,  through  the  whole  three  parts.  The  fir  ft  book 
of  the  fecond  part  begins  exactly  where  the  fir  ft  book  of  the 
firfl  part  ends ;  and  fo  of  the  fecond,  the  third,  Sec.  All  the 
books  in  all  the  three  parts  march  in  the  fame  order,  and  an- 
fwer  exactly  to  each  other. 

Some,  perhaps,  would  have  liked  it  better,  if  I  had  collect- 
ed into  one  book,  all  I  had  to  fay  on  the  origin  and  progrefs  of 
laws;  into  another,  all  that  related  to  arts ;  into  a  third,  all 
that  belonged  to  fciences  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft.  By  this  means,  it 
will  be  faid,  it  would  have  been  eafier  to  draw  an  exact  repre- 
fentation  of  the  growth  and  improvement  of  each  branch  of 
knowledge.  The  reader  might  have  perufed  at  once,  and 
without  interruption,  the  hiftory  of  each  of  thefe  grand  objects 
and  judged  more  eafily  of  their  different  advances  among  the 
fame  people. 

I  was  abundantly  fenfible,  T  Will  prefume  to  fay  it,  of  all  the 
advantages  of  fuch  a  difpofition.  But  my  defign  has  been  to 
difplay  the  whole  mafs  of  knowledge  of  all  kinds  among  each 
people,  in  each  age.  I  could  not  have  accomplifhed  this  de- 
fign, by  giving  a  continued  hiftory  of  each  branch  of  know- 
ledge by  itfelf.  The  plan,  therefore,  which  I  have  adopted, 
feemed  to  me  to  deferve  the  preference.  This  divifion  ap- 
peared extremely  proper  to  make  us  fenfible  of  the  difference 
between  one  nation  and  another  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the 
fame  nation  at  different  times,  in  all  thofe  various  kinds  of 
knowledge.  This  arrangement  which  I  have  contrived,  en- 
ables the  reader  to  make  this  comparifon  with  great  eafe, 
and  to  trace,  at  the  fame  time,  the  relation  and  proportion 
there  has  been,  in  the  fame  ages,  between  the  various  objects 
I  have  treated  of.  I  had  a  mind  likewife  to  prevent  that  dif- 
guft  and  wearinefs  which  is  apt  to  arife  from  long  attention 
to  objects  effentially  the  fame  and  uniform.  With  this  view, 
I  have  thought  it  proper  to  break  the  thread  and  continuity 
Vol.  I.  b  of 
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of  my  feveral  fubjecls,  and  to  give  the  reader  that  relaxation 
and  amufement  occaficned  by  variety  of  matters  of  the  fame 
part.  Thefe  are  the  reafons  which  have  determined  me  to  di- 
vide the  whole  fpace  of  time  I  have  undertaken  to  examine  in 
this  work,  into  three  seras,  which  form  fo  many  different 
parts,  perfectly  refembling  each  other  in  their  order  and  con- 
texture. 

It  will  be,  perhaps,  demanded,  why  I  have  not  begun  my 
inquiries  before  the  deluge,  and  for  what  reafon  I  have  pafled 
over  in  filence  all  the  ages  prior  to  that  event.  It  would  be 
very  eafy  to  anfwer  that  queftion,  and  give  fatisfying  reafons 
for  my  not  going  higher  than  the  2era  which  I  have  thought 
proper  to  chufe. 

'  The  hiftory  of  the  ages  before  the  deluge,  furnifhes  but  few 
materials  for  the  fubject  of  our  inquiries.  Mofes  has  related 
only  thofe  grand  events  which  it  was  necefTary  for  mankind  to 
be  acquainted  with,  and  fupprefTed  all  details  which  would 
have  ferved  only  to  gratify  an  idle  curiofity.  Befides,  it  is  of 
little  confequence  to  us,  what  the  antediluvian  ftate  of  man- 
kind was.  The  devaftations  occafioned  by  the  deluge,  joined 
to  the  confufion  of  tongues  and  difperfion  of  families,  have 
almoft  entirely  changed  the  face  of  nature,  and  rendered  this  a 
new  world.  We  may  confider,  therefore,  the  times  which  im- 
mediately fucceeded  that  deplorable  cataftrophe,  as  in  fome  fort 
the  firft  ages  and  infancy  of  the  world,  when  mankind  were 
reduced  almoft  to  the  fame  ftate  as  at  firft.  For  which  reafon, 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  we  may  fix  the  date  of  the  origin  of  the 
far  greatelt  part  of  laws,  arts,  and  fciences,  pofterior  to  the  de- 
luge; as  the  few  traces  of  antediluvian  knowledge  which 
might  have  efcaped  that  terrible  defolation,  were  afterwards 
greatly  defaced  and  obfcured,  if  not  entirely  loft. 

It  may  be  demanded  further,  why  I  have  confined  myfelf 
to  the  sera  of  the  acceffion  of  Cyrus  to  the  throne  of  Babylon, 
and  what  has  determined  me  not  to  extend  my  views  beyond 
that  period.  It  will  not  be  more  difficult  to  anfwer  this  que- 
stion than  the  firft. 

I  have   not   undertaken   to  give  a   complete   and   finifhed 
hiflory  of  laws,    arts,    and  fciences,  among  the  ancient  na- 
tions. 
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lions.  I  propofed  only  to  difcover  their  origin,  and  their  firft 
improvements.  I  imagine,  1  have  diffidently  anfwered  this  in- 
tention, by  examining  all  the  ages  which  intervened  between 
the  deluge  and  the  days  of  Cyrus.  At  this  ?era,  the  picture  of 
the  world  is  fo  diftincl:  and  fair,  that  it  will  be  eafy  to  follow 
the  footfteps  of  the  human  underilanding,  and  form  an  exa£t 
idea  of  its  further  improvements  and  difcoveries.  At  this  period 
too,  we  behold  the  total  fall  and  annihilation  of  all  the  rnoft 
ancient  monarchies,  thofe  of  the  Babylonians,  the  Affyriansj 
the  Medes,  the  Lydians,  the  Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians  *. 
Cyrus  and  his  fon  united  them  all  to  the  throne  of  Perfia,  and 
formed  one  mighty  empire  out  of  the  ruins  of  all  thefe  different 
kingdoms.  From  this  time,  the  feveral  nations  I  have  named, 
ceafed  to  form  diftin£r,  and  independent  fovereignties.  All  the 
difcoveries,  therefore,  which  thefe  nations  have  had  the  honour 
to  make,  belong  entirely  to  the  ages  included  in  this  work;  and 
thefe  difcoveries,  undoubtedly,  comprehend  the  origin  of  laws*, 
arts,  and  fciences,  and  their  firft  improvements. 

With  refpecl:  to  the  Greeks,  their  laws  were  for  the  mod 
part  formed  before  the  period  to  which  I  have  confined  myfelf. 
Lycurgus  flourifhed  a  long  while,  and  Scion  alfo  fome  little 
time  before  Cyrus.  As  to  the  arts  and  fciences,  the  Greek? 
had  received  the  fundamental  principles  of  them  long  before 
this  asra.  They  had  even  before  this  time  made  fome  confider- 
able  progrefs.  We  may  affirm  alfo,  that  their  manners  wcrn 
then  much  the  fame  as  in  fucceeding  ages.  I  fhould  then  haw- 
wandered  from  my  original  defign,  if  I  had  carried  my  inqui- 
ries any  lower  than  the  age  of  Cyrus.  We  might  add,  that  the 
bright  ages  of  Greece,  thofe  of  Pericles,  Alexander,  Plato, 
Ariftotle,  Apelles,  Phidias,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  &c.   are  fo 

*  Though  the  Chinefe  hiftory,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  is  nearly  as 
ancient  as  that  of  the  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  or  any  other  nation  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  do  nor  defign  to  make  a  diitindt  article  of  it.  My  reafen  for  this  i*, 
that  we  are  not  fo  much  concerned  to  know  tiie  progrefs  and  improvement 
of  laws,  arts,  and  fciences,  among  the  Chinefe,  as  among  the  Babylonians, 
Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  and  Greeks:  for  we  derive  all  ourkws,  arts,  and  fci- 
ences, from  thefe  lafi  nations,  !>y  an  uninterrupted  chain  ;  whereas  we  have  learn- 
ed hirdly  any  thing  from  the  Chinefe.  It  is  even  but  a  few  ages  fmce  we  knety 
Eny  thing  of  them.  We  are  not  therefore  fo  much  interested  in  the  progrefs  ef 
their  knowledge,  as  in  that  of  thefe  nations  who  have  beer,  our  firft  teachers  and 
prffeptOTS. 

b  2  well 
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well  known,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  throw  any  new  light 
upon  them.  We  cannot  fpeak  of  them  without  being  every 
moment  in  danger  of  repeating  what  has  been  already  faid  in 
feveral  works,  which  are  in  every  body's  hands.  Thefe  are  the 
reafons  which  determined  me  not  to  extend  my  views  beyond  the 
period  which  I  have  chofen. 

Let  us  now  fay  a  few  words  concerning  the  order  in  which  I 
have  ranged  the  feveral  fubjects  of  this  work. 

I  fpeak  firft  of  the  origin  of  laws,  policy,  and  government^ 
becaufe  arts,  fciences,  and,  in  a  word,  all  difcoveries  have  had 
their  origin  and  their  improvements  in  fettled  and  civilized  fo- 
cieties. But  fuch  focieties  could  never  have  been  formed  with- 
out the  help  of  laws,  and  a  government  founded  on  certain 
principles. 

The  arts,  properly  fo  called,  come  next.  Their  difcoveryt 
and  more  efpecially  their  improvement,  are  the  work  of  well- 
regulated  focieties,  particularly  of  fuch  as  have  fettled  early,  and 
have  always  inhabited  the  fame  fpot ;  which  nothing  but  agri- 
culture could  enable  them  to  do,  For  this  realbn,  I  have  treat- 
ed of  the  origin  of  agriculture  before  that  of  all  other  arts,  as  it 
has  been  the  occafion  in  a  great  meafure  of  their  invention, 
multiplicity,  and  progrefs. 

I  have  thought  proper  to  place  the  article  of  the  fciences 
immediately  after  that  of  the  arts,  becaufe  they  owe  their  origin 
to  mechanical  operations  without  rules  or  principles.  It  was  by 
little  and  little,  by  a  long  courfe  of  experience,  trials,  and  re- 
flections, that  mankind  were  enlightened,  that  they  formed 
principles  and  fyilems,  and  brought  their  difcoveries  and  their 
knowledge  to  that  degree  cf  perfection  which  deferves  the  name 
of  fcience. 

After  this,  I  treat  of  the  origin  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion. The  reafon  is  extremely  obvious,  why  I  did  not  in- 
troduce thefe  two  fubjetts,  till  after  I  had  represented  the  ori-: 
gin  and  firft  improvements  of  the  arts  and  fciences  :  for  there 
could  he  no  fuch  thing  as  a  regular  and  fettled  commerce,  till 
after  the  invention  of  a  certain  number  of  arts  and  fciences. 
The  fame  may  be  faid,  and  with  ftill  better  reafon,  of  nasi- 
gatitfn.     "Without  feme  fmattering  at  leaft  in  arithmetic,  aftro- 
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nomy,  and  mechanics,  commerce  and  navigation  could  never 
have  exifted. 

I  may  fay  the  fame  of  the  military  art,  which  I  place  after 
commerce  and  navigation.  We  muft  diflinguifh  between  mere 
fighting  and  the  art  of  war.  Mankind  did  not  arrive  at  any  fkill 
in  the  art  of  making  war,  till  after  they  had  formed  feme  no- 
tions, not  only  of  the  practical  part,  but  alfo  of  the  theory  and 
political  fyftem  of  that  art.  Accordingly  the  military  art  lan- 
guished a  long  time  in  a  flate  of  infancy  and  imperfection. 

I  have  referved  for  the  lafl  article  in  each  part,  the  manners 
and  cuftoms  of  the  feveral  nations  I  had  occafion  to  treat  of,  in 
each  of  the  three  aeras  which  I  have  chofen.  I  mould  have 
thought  my  work  defective  in  an  eflential  part,  if  I  had  omitted 
to  draw  this  picture  of  manners  and  cuftoms.  I  have  already 
ohferved,  that  there  is  an  intimate  relation  between  the  manners 
of  a  nation,  and  the  arts  and  fciences  which  it  cultivates.  Their 
influence  upon  each  other  is  reciprocal. 

As  chronology  is  the  bafis  of  my  work,  and  as  I  have  endea-? 
voured  to  follow  it  as  ftriclly  as  poflible,  I  have  added  to  each 
of  the  three  parts  a  chronological  table,  which  prefents  at  one 
glance,  and  on  the  fame  line,  all  the  principal  events,  which 
happened  in  the  fame  age,  among  the  feveral  people  I  have  had 
occafion  to  mention.  This,  I  imagined,  would  enable  the  read- 
er, with  greater  facility,  to  difcern  the  difference  between  one 
sera  and  another,  and  to  compare  one  nation  with  another  in  the 
fame  ages. 

Nothing  now  remains  but  to  give  fome  account  of  the  notes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pages.  They  are  of  two  kinds.  Some  of 
them  are  defigned  for  proofs  and  vindications,  and  fometimes 
even  illuftrations  of  the  text.  The  others  are  intended  to  difcufs 
and  refolve  fuch  difficulties  and  contradictions  as  pretty  often 
occur  in  the  hiitory  of  ancient  nations.  Thefe  two  kinds  of 
notes  are  diflinguifhed  from  the  quotations  of  authors,  by  being 
marked  with  different  characters.  I  ufe  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet for  pointing  out  the  quotations,  and  the  Arabian  cyphers, 
between  two  parenthefes,  for  the  notes  *. 

*  In  the. translation,  the  quotations  are  denoted  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet; 
jjjiu  the  notes  moHIy  by  tiii  marfc^  of  reference,  *  f  f  |J. 
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Befides  thefe  notes,  I  have  placed,  at  the  end  of  each  vo- 
lume, a  few  critical  differtations  on  certain  difficult  and  intri- 
cate points,  which  necefiarily  required  a  longer  difquifition  than 
could  well  be  comprehended  in  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  The  greateft  part  of  thefe  differtations  are  defigned  to 
eftablifh  the  truth  of  fome  particular  opinions  which  I  have  feen 
reafon  to  adopt  and  propofe. 

In  unfolding  the  origin  of  laws,  arts,  and  fciences,  an4 
"Inveftigating  their  firft  improvements  among  ancient  nations, 
I  have  indulged  conjecture  as  little  as  it  was  poffible-,  but  have 
followed,  as  ftrictly  as  I  could,  the  hiftory  and  order  of  facts. 
This  is  a  principle  which  muft  never  be  departed  from  in  wri- 
ting on  fuch  a  fubject  as  this,  othervvife  we  fhall  give  the  hi- 
ftory of  our  own  imaginations,  and  not  of  real  events.  We 
muft  firft  be  affured,  that  the  fact  on  which  we  build  is  well 
sfcertained,  and  then,  however  extraordinary  it  may  appear, 
we  muft  fubject  our  imagination  to  reality.  To  prove  that  a 
thing  is  improbable,  is  not  a  fufficient  proof  that  it  is  falfe.  Has 
rot  experience  often  fhewn  us,  that  what  is  true  is  not  always 
likely  ?  Becaufe  a  fact  contradicts  a  favourite  hypothefis,  is  this 
a  fufficient  reafon  to  reject  it  ?  Can  metaphyfical  reafoning 
deftroy  hiftorical  evidence  ?  Mankind  are  not  condemned  to 
the  hard  neceffity  of  fluctuating  in  perpetual  doubts  about  the 
principal  facts  which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  by  hiftory 
and  tradition.  The  moft  important  events,  fuch  as  the  forma- 
tion of  nations,  the  origin  of  laws,  arts,  and  fciences,  are 
known.  We  muft  not  think,  that  thefe  things  are  quite  im- 
perceptible, even  in  the  remoteft  ages  of  antiquity.  All  that 
is  related  about  them,  is  by  no  means  arbitrary,  uncertain,  and 
problematical.  Ingenuity  of  mind  and  integrity  of  heart  would 
be  fufficient  to  convince  us  of  this  precious  truth,  if  wc  could 
but  impofe  filence  on  our  prefumptuous  vanity,  and  guard 
againft  our  little  prepoiTefnons,  which  often  miflead  us  a  great 
deal  more  than  we  imagine. 

When  I  found  myfelf  quite  deftitute  of  facts  and  hiftori- 
cal monuments,  particularly  in  the  firft  ages,  I  confulted  what 
has  been  faid,  both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers,  on  the 
fnanners  of  favage  nations.     I  imagined,   that  the  conduct  of 
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thefe  nations  would  give  us  pretty  clear  and  juft  ideas  of  trie 
ftate   of  the   firfl  wandering   colonies,  immediately   after  the 
confufion    of  tongues   and   difperfion   of  families.     We  may 
collect  both  from  ancient  and   modern  relations  of  this  kind, 
feveral  points  of  companion,  capable  of  removing  many  doubts 
which   might  arife  about  certain  extraordinary  facls,    which  I 
have  thought  proper  to  build  upon.     The  relations  concerning 
America  in  particular,  have  been  extremely  ufeful  to  me  on 
this  article.     We  may  judge  of  the  ftate  of  the  ancient  world, 
for  fome  time  after  the  deluge,  by  the  condition  of  the  greateft 
part  of  the  new  world  when  it  was  firft  discovered.     In  com- 
paring what  the  firft  adventurers  have  told  us  concerning  A- 
merica,  with  what  antiquity  has  tranfmitted  to  us  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  our  continent  lived  in 
thofe  times  which  were  reckoned  the  firft  ages  of  the  world, 
we  cannot  but  perceive  the  moft  evident  and  ftriking  refem- 
blance  and  conformity.     I  have  therefore,   pretty  often  com- 
pared the  relations  of  modern   travellers  with    thofe   of  an- 
cient hiftorians,    and    intermingled    their    narrations,    with  a 
defign  to  fupport  the  teflimony  of  ancient  writers,  to  fhew  the 
poflibility,  and  even   reality  of  certain  fa£ts  which  they  relate, 
and  certain  cuftoms  which  they  mention.     Thefe  different  paf- 
fages   thus  compared  and  brought  together,    mutually  fupport 
each  other,  and  lay  a  folid  foundation  for  every  thing  I  have 
faid  concerning  the  progrefs  of  the  human  underftanding,  in 
its  improvements  and  difcoveries,  which  I  date  from  the  deluge. 
Tor,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  whatever  knowledge  mankind 
had  acquired  before  that  time,  was  almoft  entirely  loft  in  that 
terrible  defolation. 

Finally,  I  advance  nothing  without  pointing  out  the  fi>urces 
from  whence  it  was  taken,  and  quoting  my  authorities  j  and 
that  the  reader  may  be  the  better  able  to  examine  my  quota- 
tions, and  judge  whether  I  have  applied  them  properly,  I  add 
a  table  of  authors  ufed  in  this  work,  fpecifying  the  editions 
which  I  have  followed.  As  I  have  always  taken  care  to 
name  the  very  page  in  which  the  words  I  refer  to  may  be 
found,  the  verification  of  my  quotations  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult.    This,  by  the  by,  is  what  every  writer  on  hiftorical  fub- 
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jcch  ought  to  do.  It  is  not  fufficient  to  fatisfy  and  convince 
the  reader  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  advanced,  fimply  to  quote 
the  author  from  whence  they  are  taken ;  it  is  neceflary  not  only 
to  name  the  book,  but  the  very  page.  I  know  a  great  number  of 
modern  writers,  who,  making  ufe  of  paflages  taken,  for  exam- 
ple, from  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  or  Straboj  &c.  content  them- 
ielves  with  citing  only  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  or  Strabo,  book  i. 
Such  vague  quotations  are  not  enough.  How  is  it  poffible 
to  find*  perhaps,  a  fmgle  half-feiitence  in  8.9  folio  pages  of  which 
the  firii  book  of  Herodotus  confifts,  or  in  in  which  compofe 
that  of  Diodorus,  or  in  116  contained  in  the  firft  book  of  Stra- 
bo?  I  fay  more;  fuch  kind  of  quotations  may  juftly  be  fufpedted 
of  infidelity  and  impofition.  I  can  fpeak  in  this  manner  from 
conviction  and  experience. 

I  mall  conclude  this  preface  with  an  obfervationj  which  I 
intreat  the  reader  never  to  lofe  fight  of  in  the  perufal  of  this 
work.  What  I  advance  concerning  the  invention  of  the  mod 
neceffary  arts,  and  the  origin  of  fciences,  can  only  properly  be 
applied  to  thofe  colonies,  which,  after  the  eonfufion  of  tongues, 
and  difperfion  of  families,  did  not  fettle  foon,  but  led  a  wan- 
dering and  vagabond  life  for  a  certain  time.  It  is  unqueilion- 
able,  that  thefe  colonies  loll  all  traces  of  the  arts  and  fciences, 
and  were  under  a  neceffity  of  inventing  them  anew.  The  cafe 
was  different  with  thofe  families  which  fettled  early,  efpecially 
with  fuch  as  continued  to  dwell  in  the  fame  diftrifts  where 
Noah  and  his  family  fixed  immediately  after  the  deluge.  We 
cannot  doubt  but  thefe  families,  on  the  contrary,  preferved  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  when  we  per- 
ceive all  ufeful  difcoveries  proceeding  from  the  countries  where 
they  dwelt,  as  from  a  common  centre,  and  from  thence  fpread- 
ing  over  all  the  world.  I  repeat  it  again,  therefore,  that  all  I 
have  faid  concerning  the  origin  of  arts  and  fciences,  can,  in 
ftri£r.nefs,  be  applied  only  to  thofe  colonies  who  preferred  a 
■vagabond  to  a  fedentary  life,  and  by  that  means  fell  into  a  ftate. 
of  ignorance  and  brutality. 
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By  the  T  R  A  N  S  L  A  T  O  R. 

THE  Prefident  de  Goguet  has  been  fo  full  in  his 
preface,  as  to  render  any  further  account  of  his 
work  unneccfTary  on  the  part  of  the  translator-  But 
as  the  author  has  fpoken  with  great  freedom  both  of 
ancient  and  modern  writers,  it  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that,  in  general,  we  think  his  criticifm  juft  and 
new,  and  his  objections  unanfwerable,  with  exception 
only  to  what  he  lays  of  our  learned  countryman  Dr, 
Pococke. 

We  hope  to  be  eafily  excufed  this  reflection  in  fa- 
vour of  that  truly  refpeclable  writer,  to  whom  the  learn- 
ed world  is  fo  much  obliged  for  his  elaborate  refearch- 
es  into  the  remains  of  antiquity,  and  for  the  imrnenie 
pains  he  has  taken  to  illuftrate  them. 

We  refer  the  reader  to  The  Defcription  of  the  Ea[it 
publifhedin  1743.  There  he  will  fee  how  much  the 
Prefident  himfeif  has  been  obliged  to  a  work,  which 
we  are  lorry  to  fay,  he  has  treated  very  unhandlbmely^ 
We  think  the  account  of  the  ancient  architecture  of 
the  Egyptians,  in  the  fir  ft  volume,  perfpicuous  and  fa- 
tisfa&ory,  and  the  difcovery  of  their  ignorance  of  vaults 
and  arches  due  only  to  that  work.  (See  the  Origin  of 
Laws,  vol.  3.  p.  74) 
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In  the  defcription  of  the  fepulchre  of  Ofymanduas, 
which  the  Prefident  treats  as  conjectural  *,  Dr.  Pococke 
only  fays,  that  the  grand  building  which  he  faw  at 
Luxerein  or  Lacfor,  anfwers  very  well  to  the  particu- 
lar defcription  Diodorus  gives  of  that  fepulchre,  and 
accordingly  lays  it  before  the  reader  almoft  word  for 
word.  (See  Diodorus,  1.  i.  p.  44,  &  45.)  M.  the 
Prefident  fays,  that  Diodorus  borrowed  from  Hecatas- 
u\  a  writer  of  no  credit.  It  may  be  lb;  yet  is  that 
building  clearly  defcribed,  and  anfwers  very  well  to  the 
particular  defcription  Diodorus  gives  of  the  fepulchre 
of  Ofymanduas.  (See  Defcript.  of  the  Eaft,  vol.  1 .  p. 
106,   107,  et  feq.) 

We  thought  it  our  duty  to  fay  thus  much  •,  not  that 
the  Bifhop  of  Ofifory  can  ftand  in  need  of  fuch  help  for 
the  fupport  of  a  character  fo  well  eftablifbed,  but  that 
we  were  unwilling  to  fuffer  a  cenfure  fo  unmerited  to 
pafs  without  animadverfioq. 

In  the  3d  volume  of  this  work,  p.  208.  there  is 
this  note:  u  For  what  we  ought  to  think  of  the  arts, 
"  fciences,  laws,  civil  polity,  and  morals  of  the  Chi- 
ie  nefe,  fee  Anion's  voyage,  1.  $>.  c.  10.'* 

Talking  of  the  very  unfavourable  account  there  gi- 
ven of  the  manners  of  the  Chinefe  with  an  eminent 
judge,  to  whom  the  tranflator  has  the  honour  of  bring 
known,  he  Was  pleafed  to  communicate  the  following 
aneqdote. 

When  we  hear  the  character  of  a  private  perfon  load- 
ed with  reproach,   founded  on  real  or  pretended  facts, 

*  Origin  of  laws,  &c.  vol.  i,  p.  146, 
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we  have  no  means  of  contradicting,  though  unknown 
to  us,  it  is  natural,  for  the  fake  of  human  nature,  to 
wifh  that  they  -may  not  be  true.  But  if  we  happen  to 
be  iturnifhed  with  indifptitable  evidence  of  the  virtue 
of  that  pcrfon  in  other  inilances,  a  mind  of  any  bene- 
volence will  feize  with  pleafure  an  opportunity  of  ur- 
ging them  in  his  vindication.  How  much  more  mould 
we  be  influenced  by  this  principle  of  equity  where  a 
populous  nation  is  concerned  ? 

We  can  aflure  the  public,  that  this  relation  is  well 
authenticated.  It  forms  a  very  ftriking  contrail  with 
the  picture  of  the  Chinefe  drawn  by  Lord  Anfon's 
chaplain.  We  cannot  but  be  pleafed  with  an  occafion 
of  doing  this  piece  of  juftice  to  the  hofpitality  of  that 
empire,  as  well  as  to  the  gratitude  of  the  relater-,  and 
therefore  prefent  it  to  our  readers  in  his  own  words. 

"  In  December  1728,  the  (hip  Prince  Edward,  bur- 
<c  then  450  tons,  (whereof  Meff.  John  Stephenfon  and 
**  Samuel  Harrifon  were  fupracargoes,  Thomas  Crofs 
*'  captain,  myfelf,|Alexander  Wedderburn,  purfer,  three 
■*  mates,  and  100  failors,  petty  officers  included),  fail- 
<e  ed  from  Calcutta  in  Bengal,  a  town  tituated  upon  a 
**  branch  of  the  river  Ganges,  upon  an  intended  voy- 
"  age  to  Surat,  Madrafs,  and  Canton  in  China;  with 
"  a  cargo  amounting  in  value  to  60,000 1.  flerling. 
*'  About  the  middle  of  September  1729,  having  ad- 
"  vanced  towards  the  coaft  of  China,  as  far  as  the  lati- 
46  tude  of  eighteen  degrees  or  thereabouts,  we  were  at- 
"  tacked  by  a  fevere  ftorm,  which  continued  with  lie— 
"  tie  abatement  till  the  23th  of  that  month  ;  by  which 
"  time  we  had  got  in  with  the  land,  but  fo  far  to  the 
c  2  *  weftward 
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**  weftward  of  our  port,  as  a  place  called    Timpau% 
44  where,  being  unable  to  refill  the  violence  of  the 
"  weather  any   longer,  it   was  concluded  to   run  the 
44  fhip  afhore,  as  the  mod  eligible  meafure,  both  for 
44  the  fafety  of  our  lives,  and  a  falvage  of  cargo.     The 
44  fhip  foon  ftranded,  and  fifty  two  men  perifhed,  the 
44  captain  and  two  of  the  mates  being  in  that  number; 
"  but  the  fupracargoes,  one  of  the  mates,  and  myfelf, 
44  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  afhore  before  the  fhip 
44  feparated.     Under  thxfe  circumftances,  we  addref- 
44  fed  ourfelves  to  the  mandarines  governing  that  part 
44  of  the  country,  who,  indeed,  received  us  with  marks 
"  of  humanity  and  kindnefs  far  exceeding  our  expec- 
44  tations;  not  only  appointing  us  a  guard  for  our  pro- 
44  te&ion,  but  alfo  ordering  out  the  natives  to  aflift  in 
ct  fishing  upon  the  wreck;  by  which  means  we,  at  that 
44  time,  recovered  5000  1.  in   bullion,  and  afterwards 
44  about  10,000  1.  more.     Before   we  fet  forward  for 
44  Canton,  the  friendfhip  and  exactnefs  of  our  bene- 
44  factors  were  very  remarkable;  who,  having  fixed  a 
44  time  for  our  attendance,  took  a  particular  account 
u  of  our  money,  the  names  of  the  perfons  faved,  and 
14  furnifhing  us  with  an  efcort  to  conduct  us  through 
44  their  diftrict,  configned   us,  dead  or  alive,  to  one 
44  Sugua  at  Canton,  a  merchant  well  known  to  the 
44  Englifh  there.     And  thus  were  we  palled  from  one 
44  diftricl:  to  another,  till  we  reached  our  port;  which 
44  we  did  in  nine  days,  travelling  fometimes  by  land 
44  and  fometimes  by  water.     Here  too  thofe  in  the  ad- 
44  miniftration  fhewed  us  their  benevolence,  by  repre- 
44  fenting  our  fituation  to  the  Emperor,  then  refiding 
44  at  Pekin  ;  who  foon  fent  orders  for  our  relief,  and  an 
44  order  to  dittribme  a  (um  of  money  amonglt  us,  in 

44  order 
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cC  order  to  enable  us  to  return  from  whence  we  came. 
f*  Thefe  orders  were  thus  executed :  being  appointed 
<c  to  attend  the  Chimtuck,  Hoppo,  and  other  ftate- 
"  officers  met  on  that  occafion,  each  of  us  received  the 
«c  above  bounty  in  a  bag,  (whereon  was  exprefled,  in 
"  Chinefe  characters,  the  nature  of  the  gift),  in  the 
"  following  proportions,  viz.  firft  fupracargo,  450 
"  tales ;  fecond  fupracargo,  350  tales  •,  myfelf,  Alex- 
"  ander  Wedderburn,  250  tales,  or  iool.  fterling; 
•*  the  mate,  75  tales;  and  each  common  failor  15 
"  tales-,  in  all  2000  tales,  or  800 1.  fterling." 
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L  A  W  S,    ARTS,    and   SCIENCE  S, 

AND     THEIR 

PROGRESS 

AMONG 

The    most    ANCIENT    NATIONS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Of  the-  State  of  Mankind  immediately  after  the  Deluge, 

'    I    \HE  family  of  Noah  remained  no  longer  united  in  one 
fociety  on  the  plains  of  Shinar,  than  was  neceflary 
for  their  increafe  and  fecurity.     As  foon  as  they  were 
become  fufliciently  numerous,  God  was  pleafed  to  difperfe  them 
into  the  different  regions  of  the  earth,  about  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  Peleg,  nearly  150  years  after  the  deluge.     It  appears,  that 
thefe  new  inhabitants  of  the  earth  had  no  defign  to  feparate. 
They  were  fometimes  forced  to  part   in  order  to  feek  fubfift- 
ence :  but  the  fear  of  lofing  each  other,  in  their  various  excur- 
sions, made  them  ufe  all  the  precautions  they  could  think  of 
Vol.  I.  A  to 
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to  prevent  fo  great  a  misfortune.  With  this  view  they  form- 
ed the  defign  of  building  a  city,  and  raifing  a  tower  in  it  to 
a  prodigious  height,  that  it  might  be  feen  at  a  great  diftance, 
and  ferve  them  for  a  fignal  and  centre  of  reunion  *.  But 
Providence  judging  their  feparation  neceffary  for  the  more 
fpeedy  repeopling  of  the  earth,  employed  the  moft  effectual 
means  to  oblige  them  to  difperfe.  All  mankind  at  that  time 
fpoke  the  fame  language  \  The  Supreme  Being  diffolved  this 
powerful  bond  of  union,  by  confounding  their  tongues  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that,  not  understanding  each  other,  they  feparated, 
and  directed  their  Heps  to  different  parts  of  the  world  b. 

I 

•  Here  is  what  fcrjpture,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  makes  the  children 
•f  Noah  fpeak  of  this  cnterprife :  bv  vh  nvyn  asouo  "lU'KTi  ITKKS\  tj?  xb  rffiH  rorr 

All  tranflators  have  rendered  thefe  words,  yi23  ^  ott'  Tib  rwjO)  by,  "  Let  us 
"  make  us  a  name,  left  we  be  fcattered  abroad,"  Gen.  c.  n.  v.  4.  It  is  eafy 
to  remark,  that  the  fenfe  of  this  expreffion  is  neither  clear  nor  connected. 
The  Septttagint  and  Vulgate  translate  a  little  differently.  They  have  both  takea 
the  word  Cv  fchem  in  the  fenfe  of  name;  but  they  have  tranflated  )S  pheti,  by 
enteqitam,  before  that.  Both  the  verfions  bear,  "  Let  us  make  us  a  name  before 
"  that  we  be  difperfed." 

None  of  thefe  verfions  give  us  a  clear  idea  of  the  motives  which  induced  the 
fons  of  Noah  to  build  the  tower  of  Babel ;  yet  nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  render 
this  pafTage  intelligible.  We  need  only  attend  to  the  different  interpretations 
that  the  word  aw  fchem  will  bear.  The  word  in  effect  fignifies  a  mark,  a  fignal, 
and  a  name.  Interpreters,  by  fixing  on  this  laft  fignification,  have  rendered 
the  paflage  abfeure;  but  by  taking  it  in  the  fenfe  of  a  mark  or  fignal,  it  becomes 
intelligible.  Mofes  makes  the  fons  of  Noah  fay,  "  Let  us  build  a  tower  whofe 
"  top  may  reach  unto  heaven,  and  let  us  make  it  a  mark  or  fignal  left  we  be 
"  fcattered,"  &c. 

Befides,  the  analog)'  of  languages  confirms  this  interpretation.  The  Greek 
words  <rvt[<.tty  CYif&eZov,  which  fignify  a  mark  or  fign,  are  derived  from  trie 
Hebrew  Qv  fchem.  See  Perizon.  origin.  Babyl.  c.  10.  p.  j<58.  c.  11.  p.  193.  c. 
iz.  p.  ax?. 

3  Gen.  c.  11.  v.  1,  6. 

h  Ibid.  ▼.  8,  o.  Some  commentators  pretend,  that  there  were  no  new  lan- 
guages formed  at  the  difperfion.  According  to  them,  God  only  fowed  difcord 
among  the  builders  of  Babel.  They  maintain,  that  thefe  words,  terra  eral  labli 
villus,  fignify  only  an  agreement  of  ientiment  and  conformity  of  defign  in  thofe 
who  undertook  to  erect  that  monument.  They  quote  feveral  expreffions  nearly 
parallel,  which  mean  no  more  than  being  perfectly  agreed  in  the  fame  under- 
taking. For  example,  it  is  faid  in  Jofnua,  that  the  kings  of  Canaan  gathered 
themfelves  together  to  fight  againftjofhua  with  one  mouth  *,  that  is  to  fay,  with  one 
accord.  For  which  reafonthe  Septuagint  renders  it  ecux  -ttccvIh,  all  together;  and 
the  Vulgate,  uno  animo  eademque  fententia.  They  quote  alfo  other  pafiages,  where 
thefe  expreffions,  uno  ore,  -with  one  mouth  f,  humero  uno,  with  one  pouhler  \,  fig- 
nify with  one  confent.  They  mention  another  text  which  feems  more  directly 
to  favour  this  interpretation.  It  is  a  pfalm  in  which  David  prays  to  God  to  di- 
vide the  tongues  of  his  enemies,  that  is  to  lay,  to  fow  difcord  amongft  them  J. 

•  C.  o,  v,  *.    f  1  King?,  c.  i*.  t.  13.    i  Sophon.  c.  3.  v.  9.     ||  Pf.  54-  v.  10. 
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I  (lull  not  undertake  to  defcribe  the  routes  of  the  feveral 
colonies  which  were  then  formed.  Such  a  difquifition  would 
be  altogether  foreign  to  my  prefent  purpofe.  I  fliall  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  if  we  reflect  ever  fo  little,  with  how  much  eafe  and 
expedition  the  Savages,  Tartars,  and  Arabians  of  our  days, 
tranfport  themfelves  and  their  whole  families  to  very  great 
diftances,  we  fhall  foon  be  convinced,  that  thofe  firft  men, 
naturallv  robuft,  accuftomed  to  a  life  of  labour,  and  having 
few  wants,  when  forced  to  quit  their  native  foil  in  fearch  of 
new  fettlements,  might  in  a  very  little  time  fpread  themfelves 
over  the  different  climates  of  our  hemifphere. 

But  this  difperfion  of  mankind  muft  necefTarily  have  con- 
fiderably  diminished-  the  primitive  knowledge  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  able  to  preferve.  All  fociety  being  difTolved  by 
this  confufion  of  tongues,  and  families  living  detached  from 
each  other,  they  funk  in  a  little  time  into  the  profoundeft  ig. 
norance.  Add  to  this,  the  confederation  of  the  tumult  and 
diforder  infeparable  from  new  eftablifhments,  and  we  fhall  eafi- 
ly  conceive  how  there  was  a  time,  in  which  almofl  all  this 
world  was  plunged  into  the  mofl  deplorable  barbarity.  Men 
wandered  in  the  woods  and  fields,  without  laws,  without  lead- 
ers, or  any  form  of  government.  Their  ferocity  became  fo 
great,  that  many  of  them  devoured  each  other  c.     All  kinds  of 

I  acknowledge,  that  in  thefe  paflages  the  expreffions  uno  ore,  uno  humcro,  &f. 
mean  only  content  of  mind.  Kut  it  is  very  evident,  that  Mofes  in  this  place 
defigned  to  exprefs  fomething  more  than  merely  the  concord  and  union  of  the- 
dependents  of  Noah.  Mofes,  in  order  to  prepare  his  reader  for  what  he  had  to 
lay  about  the  confufion  of  languages  at  Babel,  takes  not.ee,  that,  until  that  time, 
all  mankind  fpoke  the  fame  language.  Edit  units  eft  populus,  ct  unum  labium 
emmbus  &  ferniinum  eorundem.  And,  as  if  he  intended  Mill  faither  to  prevent  the 
ambiguity  of  thefe  terms,  unurn  labium,  he  adds,  et  Jermomtni  eorundem,  they 
tnadc  ufe  of  the  fame  "words  j  an  expreffion  which  determines  the  fenfe  of  this 
palfage,  the  fenfe  of  which  is  alto  completely  explained  in  the  feciuel  of 
the  narration  of  Mofes.  God,  fayc  he,  forefeeing  that,  fo  long  as  this  union 
ihould  iubiift  among  mankind,  they  would  never  defilt  from  their  en- 
terprife,  employed  the  mod:  proper  means  to  make  them  abandon  it;  that  was  by 
confounding  their  language,  and  preventing  their  underllanding  each  other. 
1'enite,  defcendamus  et  cpnfundamits  ibi  li>>gu;im  eorum,  ut  non  uud'tut  una  [qui  hue 
vocem  proximjui.  1  am  peifuaded,  that,  after  comparing  thefe  two  texts,  we 
can  no  longer  entertain  any  doubt  concerning  the  true  meaning  of  the  paiTagc 
Tie  have  been  now  examining. 

c  Horn.  OdyfT.  1.  9.  v.  291.  &c.  1.  10.  v.  n<5.  &c. ;  Plato  in  F.pinomi,  p, 
1004.  E.  ;  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  ;^.  Sfe.  too.;  Athen.  !.  14.  p.  66a.  F.  ;  Stob,  eclog, 
Phyf.  1.  1.  p.  18. ;  Mem.  ue  Trev.  Sept.  1751-  p.  *H4.;  M<m  de  I'acad.  des 
infeript.  t.  j.  mem.  p.  ,jS.  c  c   t,  p    mem.  p.  103. 
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knowledge,  even  the  moft  common  and  neceffary,  were  fo  much 
neglected,  that  not  a  few  had  forgot  even  the  ufe  of  fire  d. 
I£  is  to  thefe  unhappy  times  we  muft  refer  what  profane  hi- 
ftorians  relate  of  the  miferies  which  afflicted  the  firft  ages  of 
the  world.  All  ancient  traditions  declare,  that  the  firft  men 
led  a  life  very  little  different  from  that  of  beafts  e. 

We  fhall  find  no  difficulty  in  believing  thefe  relations,  if 
we  caft  our  eyes  on  what  ancient  authors  tell  us  of  the.  ftate  of 
Several  countries  even  in  their  own  times  f,  a  ftate  the  reality 
of  which  is  confirmed  by  modern  relations  g.  Travellers  in" 
form  us,  that,  even  at  this  day,  in  fome  parts  of  the  world, 
they  meet  with  men  who  are  ftrangers  to  all  focial  inter- 
courfe,  of  a  character  fo  cruel  and  ferocious,  that  they  live  in 
perpetual  war,  deftroying,  and  even  devouring  each  other. 
Thefe  wretched  people,  void  of  all  the  principles  of  humanity, 
without  laws,  polity,  or  government,  live  in  dens  and  caverns, 
and  differ  but  very  little  from  the  brute  creation.  Their  footl 
confifts  of  fome  fruits  and  roots  with  which  the  woods  fupp'y 
them  ;  for  want  of  fkill  and  induftry  they  can  feldom  procure 
more  folic!  nourifhment.  In  a  word,  not  having  even  the  mod 
common  and  obvious  notions,  they  have  nothing  of  humanity 
but  the  external  figure.  h 

d  See  infra,  book  i.  initio, 

e  Plato  in  Protas*.  p  124.  F.  tie  kg.  1.  3.  p.  804.  &c.  ;  Arid.  Ac  rep.  1.  1.  e. 
X.  p.  197.  E  ;  Euripid.  apud  Pint,  de  placit.  philof.  1.  1.  c.  7.  ;  Btrof.  apud 
Synce!.  p.  18  C. ;  Salhift,  de  bel.  Jug.  c.  zi.  ;  Cic.  pro  P.  Seftio.  n.  41.  de  in- 
vent'. 1.  1.  n.  2.  ;  Diod.  1  1.  p.  11,  12,  52,  100.  1,  5.  p.  387. ;  brrab.  1.  4.  p.  306. 
1.  11.  p.  787  1.  13.  p.  885.  ;  Horat.  ferm.  1.  1.  fat.  3.  v.  99.  &  fcq. ;  Hygen. 
fab.  143.  ;  Juv  fat  15.  v  151.  &c.  ;  Slob.  eel.  phyf.  i.  1.  p.  18.;  Macrob. 
in  fomn.  Scip.  1.  i.e.  10.  p%iJ3.;  Martini  hilt,  de  la  Chine,  1.  1.  p.  18.  c.  19.; 
Let.  edif.  t.  26.  p  64.  6s.  ;  Hilt  des  Incas,  t.  1.  p.  11,  &c.  p.  189.  &  197.  A- 
coft.  hift.  des  Ind.  1.  7.  c.  2.  See  alio  Les  mem.  de  l'acad.  des  inicript.  t.  9. 
mem.  p.  103. 

f  Horod.  1.  4.  n.  18.  loz,  106". ;  Arift.  de  rep.  1.  8.  c.  4.;  Diod.  1.  j.  p,  355.  ; 
Strab.  1.  j.  p.  458.  ;  Arrian.  perip.  mar.  eryth.  p.  177.;  Plin.  1.  4.  fetf.  16.  p. 
ai8.  1.  6.  feck  jo.  &.  35.  1.  7.fe£t  2.  init.  Puuf.  1.  10.  c.  22.;  .Scxt.  Empiric. 
Pyrrhon.    Hyp.  1.  3.  p.  24.  p.  178,  179. 

S  Voyage  de  V.  le  Blare,  p.  144,  145,  157  ;  Hift.  nat.de  1'Iflande,  t.  1.  p.  :i, 
i3«S,  244,  252,  266.;  Hift.  des  ifles  Marianes,  p.  44,  51,  53.;  Lettr.  edif.  t.  a, 
p.  177.  t.  5.  p.  278.  t.  10.  p.  193.  t.  15.  p.  3,  4,  8,  77,  201. ;  N.  rclat.  de  la  France 
equinox,  p.    235.  ;    Hift.  gen.  des  voyages,  t.   1.  p.  170.    ik    197.  t.  2.  p.  39b, 

k  Voyage  de  Frezier,  p. 54.  8i  66. ;   Rcc.  des  Voyages  au  Ncvdr,  t.  8.  p.  403. 
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Thefe  fivage  people  exaftly  anfwer  the  defcription  given 
us  by  hiflorians  of  the  ancient  flate  of  mankind.  We  fee 
even  from  fcripturc,  that,  foon  after  the  difperfion,  the  pre- 
cepts  and  example  of  Noah  were  fo  generally  forgotten,  that 
even  the  anceftors  of  Abraham  were  plunged  in  idolatry  U 
When  Jacob  went  into  Mefopotamia,  he  found  idolatry  mix- 
ed with  the  worfhip  of  the  true  God  in  the  family  of  his  uncle 
Laban  k.  After  fuch  fuels  as  thefe,  it  is  not  in  the  leaft  iur- 
prifing  to  find  the  primitive  traditions  fo  darkened  and  disfi- 
gured by  the  molt  ridiculous  fables  among  the  heathen  na- 
tions. 

As  to  the  arts  and  fciences,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  fome 
families  preferved  themfelves  from  that  barbaiity  and  ignorance 
which  fucceeded  the  confuiion  of  languages,  and  the  difper- 
fion  of  mankind.  The  moil  ufeful  and  neceff.try  difcoveries 
were  never  entirely  loft.  The  precious  feeds  of  thefe  were 
preferved  by  the  families  who  remained  in  the  plains  of 
Shinar3  and  the  adjacent  countries,,  where  mankind  had  been 
firft  planted  after  the  flood.  Neither  were  thefe  branches  of 
knowledge  altogether  forgotten  by  thofe  colonies  who  took 
up  an  early  fixed  refidence  :  for  example,  thofe  who  fettled 
in  Perfia,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  By  their  means,  the  feveral  parts 
of  human  knowledge  were  preferved,  propagated,  and  im- 
proved. But  all  the  reft  of  mankind,  excepting  thefe  few  fa- 
milies, I  repeat  it  again,  led  the  life  of  favages  and  barbarians. 
The  acient  ftate  of  the  human  race  may  very  well  be  compared 
to  that  of  the  Cyclops,  that  is  tp  fay,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Sicily,  as  reprefented  by  Homer  f. 

«  The  Cyclops,"  fays  this  poet,  "  knoV  no  laws.     Each  go- 
«  verns    his   family,   and   rules   over   his   wife   and   children 
"  They  trouble  not  themfelves  with  the  affairs  of  their  nei;di- 
<<  bours,   and  think   not  themfelves  interefted   in  them.     Ac- 
"  cordingly,   they  have  no  affcmblies  to   deliberate  on  public 

i  JoUl  c  z4.  v.  *.  &  i4.        k  Gen.  c.  31.  v.  19.  &  -.-.  c.  ,-.  v_  ,    &  4 

1   Thucyd.  1.  6    n.  1.;    Bochart  i  as  ver.v    elesrl]    proved,  that  the  bcopie  to 

#hom    the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Cyclops,   inhabited  the   weftern   part  of 

Sicily,     pbau,  1.  i.q.  30.D.  6tg. 

"  affairs. 
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"  affairs.  They  are  governed  by  no  general  laws  to  regulate 
««  their  manners  and  their  actions.  They  neither  plant  nor 
'*  fow.  They  are  fed  by  the  fruits  which  the  earth  produces 
"  fpontaneoufly.  Their  abode  is  on  the  fummits  of  moun- 
w  tains,  and  caverns  ferve  them  for  a  retreat  m."  Behold  a 
lively  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  almoft  all  the  families  of 
the  world  lived  immediately  after  their  difperfion. 

This  favage  unfociable  life  could  not  be  of  long  continuance 
with  regard  to  a  great  part  of  mankind.  So  many  motives 
concurred  to  induce  families  to  affociate  and  mingle  with  each 
other,  that  feveral  of  them  muft  have  united  very  early.  This 
were  the  proper  place  to  inquire  in  what  manner  this  reunion 
of  mankind  was  brought  about.  But  as  no  certain  monuments 
are  now  remaining  of  thefe  firft  tranfactions,  and  as  there  is  no 
end  of  forming  conjectures  and  hypothefes,  we  fhall  not  enter 
into  any  difcuiTion  concerning  the  origin  of  thefe  firft  focieties. 
Let  us  confine  our  inquiries  to  thofe  ftates  which  were  formed 
in  that  period  on  the  confederation  of  which  we  are  juft  going 
to  enter,  and  let  us  fee  what  was  the  moil  ancient  form  of  go- 
vernment. 

m  Oclyfl".  I.  g.  v.  106,  &  !«;. 
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Which  comprehends  from  the  Deluge  to  the  Death  of  Jacob,  inclufive. 


Year  of  the  World  1656.  THE     DELUGE.  Before  J.  C.     2348. 

1770.     Confufion  of  Tongues,  and  Difperfion  of  Families,   2224. 


EMPIRES. 


of  the  (before 
world.]  J- C. 


* 


SACRED  HISTORY. 


Noah  goes  out  of  the  ark,  builds 
in  altar,  mid  offers  a  bumt-offcring  te- 
lle Lord.  God  permits  man  to  ca 
Hclh,  commands  homicide  to  be  pu 
ilhed  with  death,  &c. 


Noah  bef 
nd  plants  \ 


i  labour  the  ground 


083.    1917. 

cS4.    1916. 
,,.L 


2245. 

"73- 


B56, 


Birth  of  Pfllg. 
Tower  of  Bad  el. 


Adraham  goes  into  Egypt. 

Abraham   defeats    Clicdorlaoraer 
i.d  the  five  k'mga  Ins  allies. 


Birth  Of  IfHMAVL. 

1  nf  circumcifion. 

.  otertains  three  angel* 
mulct  the  appearance  of  travellers. 

;  out.  Agar  makes 
him  marry  an  Egyptian  w  man,  by 
whom  he  lias  fevcral  children. 

Alliance  between   Abraham    and 
Aiumili  ch  King  of  Gcrar. 


I  Jacob. 

Rape  of  Dinah. 

Death  of  Isaac.     Esau  retire-;  W- 
ond  Jordan  into  the  mountains  of  il  c 
lorites,  and  fettles  in  Seir,  whe 
ccomes  very  powerful.  Gen.  c. 


2276.     1728.         JOSKVH  fuld  into  Egypt. 

2289.    1 7 1 5.        Joseph  appears  before  Pharaoh. 

About  this  time  lived  Job.     Arabi 

:lix  feems  to  have  been   his  nativ 

country  and  abode.     See  our  differ 


#      2302. 


* 


»3>5 


^vy^a 


EGYPT. 


698. 


Joseph  rcftorcs  to  the  Eeypti 
their  cattle  and  lands,  on  condition  n{ 
their  paying  the  king  the  filth  of  their 
produce.     See  Gen.  c.  47.  v.  15,  &c. 


Death  of  J.v 


a  hi  goes  into  Egypt,  and  gives  his 
■tothat  country,  always  defigned 

by  the  oriental  authors  under  the  name 
of  the  land  of  Ham,  a  name  which  has 
been  unknown  even  to  the  Greek 
writers.  See  Marlham,  p.  23,  &  24.  The 
ancients  placed  in  thefe  firll  ages,  the 
eign  of  the  gods.  Thefe  gods  which 
ire  f.iid  to  have  reigned  in  Egypt  were, 
the  Sun,  Vulcan,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  O 
firis,  and  Horus,  the  laft  of  thefe  gods. 

Mines  is  acknowledged  by  all  hi- 
ftorians  as  the  firlt  mortal  who,  (ay 
they,  reigned  in  Egypt.    This  Meses 

the  fame  with  Hirraim  the  fon  of 
Ham.     Marlham,  p.  24. 

It  appears,  that  at  the  death  of  this 
incc,  the  kingdom  which  he  had 
formed  was  divided  at  lealb  into  four 
fovereignties,  the  bed  known  of  which 
that  of  Thebes  in  the  Higher  Egypt, 
id  that  of  Tanis  in  the  Lower  Egypt 
he  names  of  the  fovcreigns  who  go 
:rned  them  arc  very  uncertain,  and 

iiich  happened  under 
:ign  quite  unknown.  The  only 
f  which  wc  know  any  thing  arc, 

MoEKlS, 


VErHRES,   or  VtHtfHM. 

It  is  in  thefe  times  of  darkneis  and 
ibfcurity,  that  wc  may,  I  think,  place 
he  reigns  of  the  kings  unnamed  fhep- 
lierds,  that  is  to  fay,  of  a  tribe  of  A- 
or  rather  Ilhmaelilcs,  who  mule 


j!  c.£ 


rruption    into    ligypt,   and  m 
dthemfelvcs for  loine  time  in  1 
i  provinces,   where  they  form 
[eparate   (late.     Thefe  itrangcrs 

Srll  attacked  by  Mi k.ionuti 

me  of  thefe  Egyptian  princes  who  had 
ilways  kept  their  ground  in  fome  part 
nt  Egypt.  Mifphragmutofis  made  hi 
fell  matter  of  a  great  part  of  the  pro- 
vinces which  the  Uiepherds  hadfubdu- 
ed.  Thethmosis  his  fon  quite  ex- 
pelled tlicm.  We  know  not  when 
Egypt  was  united  again  under  one 
and  the  fame  mailer. 


Kings  1 


Nimrod  lays  the  foundations  of  the 
unpjre  of  Babylon.  It  is  not  known 
how  long  he  reigned. 

They  give  this  prince  for  fucceffos, 
feven  kings  of  the  Chaldean  race,  viz. 


BABYLON. 


Chosk 

IoRUS 


Under  tills  prince,  an  Arabian  fami- 
ly lei/.ed  the  throne,  and  poffefled  it 
during  21s  year',  under  fix  kings,  viz. 

aiidocentes  reigned  45  years 


.vhofe 


1  effaced 


in    Syncellus,    and    h, 

reigned    .    . 

SlSlMORDAC     . 

Nad. us  .... 
Pauannus  .  . 
Nabosaddus   1 


+0 


37 


*5 


He  was   defeated  by  Ninus, 
united  the  throne  of  Babylon  to  that 

of  Affyria,  in  the  year    1758  before 

J.  C  See  b.  1 .  p.  4  1 . 


J.  c. 


Assub  is  the  (winder  of  this  mO' 
narchy.  We  are  ignorant  ol  the  length 
of  his  reign,  and  of  the  names  and 
as  of  his  firlt  fuccefTors.  We  mult 
:  down  as  far  as  to  Ninus,  w 
epoch  is  known  by  the  conquer^  which 
prince  made  of  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon.     See  b.  1.  p.  41. 


ASSYRIA. 


inus   reigns   ...... 

fubJues    the   Babyht 
and  the  Medcs. 


We  know  that  from  this  prince  to 
irdanapalus,    there  were    alw 
kings  in  the  Affyrian  erapire :  but 
neither  fix  their  nines,  nor  the 

duration  of  their  reigns. 


^JjrWW^i^asr^e-i 


MEDIA. 


It  is  pretended,  that  the  kingdom  of| 
Media  was  founded  by  Madai  the  third 
Ion  of  Japhet.  It  would  be  difficult  tc 
fpeak  nf  the  firft  events  which  happen 
1  Media.  They  are  abfolutcly  un 
known  to  us.  Ctefias  fays,  that  th 
Medes  were  governed  bya  king  namct 
1'haknus,  when  Ninus  came  to  i'ub 
due  them.     See  !>.  5.  p.  52a, 


Kings  uncertain. 


The 
and  rei 

770  be 

empire 


kingdom  of  Media  fubdued, 
mitedto  that  of  Alfyria  by  N 


fore  J.  C  this  nation    alw. 
ed  dependent  on  the  Ailyr 


:6ao. 


GREEtE. 


Times  which  the  Greeks  thcmMves 
name  unknown.  In  this  intervaiyp- 
peared  the  great  gods  of  Greece,  Sa- 
turn, Jupitfr,  Nbptume,  W 
Pluto,  othcrwife  called  the  Titans. 
Thefe  great  gods  were  originally  incV), 
afterwards  deified  for  their  ramous  ex  ■ 
ploits.  They  formed  a  vaft  empire  inA 
Europe,  which  was  then  almoft  a.  de- 
iert.  I  think  we  may  place  this  event 
about  the  times  ofTt&AH  and  Abra- 
ham, that  Is  to  fay,  about  the  year 
2000  before  J.  C.  Xlie^'iTANS,  as  I 
imagine,  canaefrom  Egypt.  Seeb.  I. 
p.  65,  &  06. 

The  empire  founded  by  thefe  foreign 
princes  did  not  continue  long.  After 
the  death  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
Pluto,  the  family  o<  the  Titans  failing 
of  heirs  in  the  direft  line,  the  vaft  em- 
pire which  they  had  formed  was  de- 
flroyed.  Some  time  after,  new  colonies 
failing  from  Egypt  and  from  Phccnicia, 
arrived  in  Greece,  and  founded  new 
kingdom*.  The  chiefs  of  thefe  new  co- 
lonies eftablifhed  themfelves  in  different 
diftricts.  The  firft  fovereignties  which 
we  find  formed  in  Greece,  after  the 
Titans,  are  the  kingdoms  of  Athens 
and  Argos.  Thefe  are  alfo  tlie  only 
:>ncs  whofe  origin  remounts  to  the  ages 
ncluded  in  this  epoch,  or  part  of  our 


ATHENS.      y$ 

m 


of  Argolida  t 
the  country. 


1S31 


We  know  n, 

the  names  an 
hiftory  of  h 
fucccflr 


,     till 
who 
fucceeded 


byCt 


Kings  uncer-     jk: 
ain.  5K 
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PART  I. 

From  the  Deluge  to  the  Death  of  Jacob,  a 
Space  of  about  7po>  Years. 


BOOK         I. 

Of  the  Origin  of  Laws  and  Government. 

THE  reunion  of  families,  by  whatever  means  it  was 
brought  about,  could  not  have  taken  place  but  by 
an  agreement  of  wills  on  certain  general  objects. 
When  we  view  fociety  as  the  effect  of  unanimous  concord, 
it  neceffarily  fuppofes  certain  covenants.  Thefe  covenants 
imply  conditions.  It  is  thefe  conditions  which  are  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  firft  laws,  by  which  focieties  were  governed. 
Thefe,  alfo,  are  the  origin  of  all  the  political  regulations  which 
have  been  fucceflively  eftablifhed. 

It  was  not  neceflary,  that  either  the  firft  covenants,  or  the 
conditions  on  which  they  were  founded,  fhould  be  exprefs. 
It  was  fufficient,  in  many  cafes,  that  they  were  tacitly  under- 
ftood.  Such  were,  for  example,  the  rule  not  to  injure  each 
other; — that  of  being  faithful  to  our  engagements; — not  to 
rob  another  of  his  lawful  poffeflions  ; — that  the  fon  mould 
be  heir  to  his  father ; — that  he  who  would  difturb  fociety, 
be  reftrained,  &c.  There  was  no  need  of  any  particular 
folemnities  in  eftablifhing  fuch  rules  and  maxims  as  thefe. 
They  derive  their  origin  from  thofe  fentiments  of  equity  and 
juftice  which  God  has  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  all  men. 
They  are  taught  us  by  that  internal  light,  which  enables  us 

jo 
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to  diftinguifn  between  right  and  wrong  :  dictated  by  that  voice 
of  nature,  which  will-  make  itfelf  be  heard,  or  will  alarm  the 
foul  with  tormenting  remorfe  as  often  as  its  dictates  are  dif- 
obeyed. 

We  are  not  therefore  to  confider  the' firft  laws  of  fociety  as 
the  fruit  of  any  deliberation,  confirmed  by  folemn  and  pre- 
meditated acts.  They  were  naturally  eftabiifhed'by  a  tacit  ccn- 
fent,  a  kind  of  engagement  to  which  men  are  naturally  very 
much  inclined.  Even  political  authority  was  eftabliihed  in 
this  manner,  by  a  tacit  agreement  between  thofe  who  fubmit- 
ted  to  it,  and  thofe  who  exercifed  it. 

This  kind  of  tacit  agreement  was  alfo  the  origin  of  thofe 
Customs,  which,  for  a  long  time,  were  the  only  laws  known 
among  mankind.  Ancient  authors  produce  examples  of  na- 
tions who  knew  no  other  laws.  Modern  travellers  do  the 
fame.  The  Lycians  had  no  written  laws,  but  were  governed 
entirely  by  cuftoms  a.  In  the  Indies,  from  time  immemorial, 
their  judgments  refted  only  on  certain  ufages  tranfmitted  from 
father  to  fon  b.  To  this  day,  we  cannot  difcover  that  thcre 
are  any  written  laws  at  Mazulipatan  c,  without  fpcakjng  of 
many  other  nations,  which,  even  at  this  time,  have  no  other 
laws  than  thofe  of  cuftom  d.  It  was  the  fame  thing  among 
the  ancients  c.  Thefe  early  cuftoms  or  ufages  ferved  them  for 
rules  and  precedents  in  their  decifionsj  and  thefe  cuftoms 
were  founded  only  upon  certain  compacts,  by  which  men 
tacitly  bound  themfelves  to  each  other  at  the  reunion  of  fa- 
milies. Thefe  are,  I  repeat  it,  the  conditions  annexed  to 
thefe  covenants,  which  we  ought  to  regard  as  the  firft  laws. 

But  thefe  firft  laws,  the  only  ones  known  at  the  commence- 
ment of  fociety,  were  not  fufRcient  to  preferve  the  peace,  or 
fecure  the  tranquillity  of  mankind.  They  were  neither  fuf" 
ficiently  known,  diitincc,  nor  comprehenfive.     Their  authority 

a  Hcraeiid.   Por.t.  de  pollt    ver'no  Atw/«Uf. 

b  Strabo,  1.    ij.  p.  1035.  Let.  cdif.  t.  14.  p.  346,  317.  3lS- 

c  Rec.  des  voy.  qui  out  fervi  a  l\aubJiiTment  de  com.  des  Indes,  t.  4-  P-  39-- 

d   Ibid.  p.  309.  ;   Jour,  des  fcav.  Mars  167 j.  p.  45,  4<5-  5    Mears  des  i'auvages, 

;.  1.  p.  joi.;  Hift.  Mar.  iibs,  p.  5).  J   Hlfh  nat.  de  l'lflande,  t.  2.  p.  19J.  144.  ; 

Hid.  gen.    des.  voy.  t.  3.  p.  Z4J,  Z4$-  t.  &.  p.  3.  ;    Voy.    Hud.   bay.  t.  z.  p.  95- 
c   Plato  de  leg.  1.  3.  p.  8otf.  A. 

mult 
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mull  have  been  very  arbitrary.  It  was  proportioned  to  the  ufe 
which  every  one  made  of  his  reafon-,  and  we  know  but  too 
well,  that  man,  left  to  himfclf,  is  more  apt  to  liften  to  his  paf- 
fions,  than  to  reafon  and  equity.  There  was  alfo  equal  dan- 
ger in  the  application  and  execution  of  thefe  primitive  laws. 

In  the  ftate  of  nature,  every  man  was  the  judge  and  averir 
ger  of  the  wrongs  he  imagined  he  had  received.  It  muff, 
have  often  happened,  that  the  perfon  injured,  exceeded  all 
the  bounds  of  equity  in  the  reparation  he  exacted.  Very  of- 
ten, too,  individuals  were  not  ftrong  enough  to  put  the  law  in 
execution.  Thefe  natural  laws,  therefore,  could  contribute 
but  weakly  to  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  fociety.  There 
was,  indeed,  one  common  law,  but  there  was  no  common 
judge,  acknowledged  as  fuch,  and  appointed  to  apply  it  to 
particular  cafes.  Bcfides,  no  body  was  inverted  with  fufh- 
eient  authority  and  power  to  put  it  in  execution.  It  is-  no 
wonder  then,  that  the  law  being  without  force,  and  ill  exe- 
cuted, fliould  be  itfelf  a  fource  of  the  greatell  inconveni- 
encies. 

Thefe  defects  and  imperfections  of  primitive  fociety,  muft 
have  been  productive  of  much  difquiet  and  trouble.  Accord- 
ingly men  did  not  derive  the  fame  advantages  from  their  firft 
eftablifhments,  as  they  have  done  from  thofe  which  have  been 
formed  in  fucceeding  ages-  Fear  and  neceffity  brought  fome 
families  together;  but  how  licentious  muft  men  have  been, 
who  knew  lb  little  of  the  focial  duties,  as  did  the  defcendents 
of  Noah  after  their  difperfion!  The  molt  important  cafe  of 
a  fociety,  even  in  its  molt  imperfect  ftate,  is  that  of  its  own 
prefervation.  The  miferies  to  which  the  firft  afibciations  of 
mankind  found  themfelves  expofed,  foon  put  them  upon  leek- 
ing  out  methods  to  remedy  and  prevent  them. 

Man  was  created  free  and  independent ;  but  reafon  and 
experience  foon  convinced  him,  that  he  could  not  enjoy 
peace,  fecurity,  or  even  liberty,  if  every  individual  was  allow- 
ed to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  caprice  and  pa  (lion. 
Man  then  difcovered,  that,  for  his  own  intereft,  he  ought  to 
relign  the  unlimited  exercife  of  his  will ;  and  that  it  was  necef- 
fary  tor  the  good  of  the  whole,  that  one  part  of  fociety  fliould 
Vol.  LB  *      be 
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be  fubje£r.  to  another.  It  is  this  conviction  that  induced  fami- 
lies, when  they  formed  themfelves  into  dates,  voluntarily  to 
eftablifh  a  real  inequality,  under  conditions  which  reflrained 
its  excefs.  P'rom  this  principle  arofe  the  different  forms  of 
government  to  which  nations  have  fubmitted. 

The  firft  form  of  government  mentioned  in  hiftory,  is  the 
monarchial.*  This,  without  doubt,  was  the  moft  ancient 
and  the  moft  univerfally  eftablifhed.  The  fcriptures  atteft  it  f . 
The  moll  ancient  nations  fpoken  of  by  Moles,  the  Babylo- 
nians, AfTyrians,  Egyptians,  Elamites,  thofe  who  dwelt  on 
the  banks  of  Jordan,  and  in  Paleftine,  were  all  fubject  to  kings. 
Profane  hiftory  agrees  perfectly  with  the  facred  in  this  parti- 
cular *.  Homer  always  exalts  the  prerogatives  of  royalty,  and 
the  advantages  of  fubordination  h.  This  poet  feems  even  to  have 
had  no  idea  of  any  other  form  of  government.  During  that 
long  feries  of  ages  of  which  the  Chinefe  boafl,  they  were  all  a- 
long  governed  by  kings  '.  They  cannot  form  any  notion  of  a 
republic  k.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  all  the  eaflern  nations '. 
We  may  add  too,  that  the  moft  ancient  republics,  fuch  as  A- 
thens,  Rome,  &c.  were  monarchies  at  firft. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  difcover,  why  the  idea  of  monarchial  go- 
vernment was  the  firft  that  prefented  itfelf  to  the  minds  of 
men.  When  they  refolved  to  eftablifh  fome  order  in  fociety, 
it  was  more  natural  and  obvious  to  range  themfelves  under 
one  chief,  than  under  many.  Befides,  kingly  power  bore  an 
exact  refetnblance  to  the  authority  which  fathers  originally  en- 
joyed over  their  children  :  they  were,  in  thefe  early  times,  the 
heads  and  legiflators  of  their  own  family.  We  fee  an  example 
of  this  authority,  in  the  punifhment  adjudged  to  Thamar,  by 


f   Gen.  c.  10.  v.  10.  i  Sam.  c.  8.  v.  jo. 

S  Sanction,  ap.  Euftb.  prsep.  evang.  p  36.;  Plato  de  leg.  I.  4.  p.  829.  E.in 
Critia,  p.  1103.;  Arift.  de  rep.  1.  1.  c.  2.  1.  3.  c.  15.;  Polyb.  1.  6.  imt.;  Berof. 
ap.  Synce'l.  p.  307. ;  Cicero  de  leg.  1.  3.  n.  2.  de.  offic.  1.  2.  n.  12. ;  Ssl  de  hcl. 
Cat.  n.  1.  ;  Diod.  1  1.  p.  12.;  Dion.  Hal.  L  5.  p.  336.  ;  Juftin.  1.  1.  inif 
Pauf.  1.  9.  c.  1.;  Bift.  des  Incas,  t.  1.  init. 

h   Iliad,  I.  2.  v.  204.  ct  feq.  i  Molt.  hill,  de  la  Chin.  1.  1.  p.  15. 

fc  Le  Comt.  inem.   Ch.  t.  2.  let.  9.  p.  3» 

1  Chardin.  t.  3.  p.  21*.;  Rcc.  des  voy.  Holland,  t.  3.  p.  28. 


Judah 
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Judah  her  father-in-law  m.  Both  Plato  and  Homer  fpeak  of 
the  authority  of  parents  over  their  children  in  ancient  times  n- 
The  Gauls  were  fovereigns  in  their  own  houfes,  having  power 
of  life  and  death  over  their  wives,  children,  and  Haves  °.  In 
China,  fathers  govern  their  families  with  defpotic  power  p. 
It  appears,  then,  that  monarchial  government  was  formed 
upon  the  plan  of  the  paternal  q  •,  with  this  only  difference,  that 
the  firft  monarchs  were  not  defpotic.  Defpotifm  was  intro- 
duced with  great  empires,  and  the  firft  kingdoms  were  but  very 
fmall.  Let  us  now  inquire,  how,  and  by  what  motives  royalty 
was  eftablifhed. 

In  the  different  focieties  that  were  formed  after  the  difper- 
fion,  there  were  found  fome  perfons,  who  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves  by  their  fuperior  ftrength,  prudence,  and  courage, 
Thofe  who  poffeffed  thefe  talents,  and  thefe  qualities,  which 
were  then  more  ncceffary  than  ever,  foon  gained  the  public 
efteem  and  confidence.  Their  conftaat  fcrvices  pleaded  foi 
them.  They  acquired  infenfibly  a  kirjd  of  authority.  Necef. 
fity,  joined  to  efteem,  engaged  men  to  put  themfelves  under 
their  direction.  Let  us  confult  the  annals  of  all  nations,  ?.nd 
obferve  the  manner  in  which  hiftory  relates  the  origin  of  their 
monarchies,  and  we  ftinll  fee,  that  the  firft  fovereigns  owed  their 
elevation  to  the  fervices  they  had  rendered  to  the  fecie- 
ty r.  Holy  fcripture  on  one  fide,  and  profane  hiftory  on 
the  other,  prefent  us  with  two  facts,  perfectly  applicable  to 
the  origin  of  the  different  fovereigntics  eftablifhed  in  early 
times. 

Mofes  informs  us,  that  Nimrod  was  the  firft  who  began  to 
be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth  f.  The  facred  hiftorian  imme- 
diately adds,    that  Nimrod  was    a   mighty  hunter  r,       Every 


W   Gen.  c   38. 

n   Odyfli  1.  9.  v.  107,  &  feq. ;   Plato  tie  leg.  1.  3.  p.  8otf. 

o  Cxfar  de  bell.  Gall.  1.  6    n.  17. 

P  Le  Comt.  mem.  t.  1.  let.  9.  p.  37.  38. 

•3  This  idea  is  exprcfTed  in  the  mir.e  of  Abimelech,  one  of  the  fiifV  fovereigns 
mentioned  in  hhlory.  Abimelech  figr.ities  in  Hebrew,  My  father  king-  Le  Clerc'S 
notes  on  Hefiod.  Theog.  p.  80. 

r  Arift.  de  rep.  1.  3.  c.  14.  p.  557  1-  S-  r-  "»•  p.  4-3-  A.;  Cicero  de  leg.L 
3.  n.  i.  de  offic.  1.  2.  n.  ia. ;  J u ft i n .  1.  1.  c.  I.  init. 

f  Gen.  c.  10.  v.  8.  " :  Ibid.  v.  9. 

B  2  circumftance 
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circum (lance  inclines  us  to  think,  that  it  was  to  this  talent 
he  owed  his  greatnefs.  The  earth,  for  fome  ages  after  the 
flood,  was  covered  with  forefts,  full  of  wild  beafts  u.  Men, 
were  obliged  to  be  conftantly  on  their  guard  againff.  their  at- 
tacks x.  A  man  who  poflefied  the  talents  necefTary  to  deftroy 
them,  mud  then  have  been  held  in  high  confideration.  Nim- 
rod,  by  his  hunting,  fo  beneficial  to  his  country,  became  fa- 
mous. Very  foon  the  people  gathered  about  him ;  bein^ 
pfren  at  their  head,  he  accuftomed  them  infenfibly  to  receive 
and  obey  his  orders;  and  by  the  tacit  confent  of  thofe  who  had 
voluntarily  put  themfelves  under  his  conduc~t,  he  remained 
their  fovereign.  It  was  probably  in  this  manner,  that  he 
founded  the  firfl  kingdom  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 
With  a  view  to  confirm  his  authority,  he  built  cities y,  there 
to  collect,  and  fix  his  new  fubjects^. 

Herodotus  furniibes  us  with  a  fact,  which,  though  of  a  much 
later  date,  may  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  motives  which  deter- 
mined focieties  to  eftablifh  monarchy. 

This  hiftorian  tells  us,  that  the  Medes,  after  having  fhaken 
off*  the  yoke  of  the  AfTyrians,  were  fome  time  without  any 
form  of  government.  They  foon  became  a  prey  to  the  moft 
horrid  excefTes  and  diforders.  There  was  among  them  a  man 
of  great  prudence  and  wifdom,  named  Dejoces.  The  Medes 
Very  often  applied  to  him  to  decide  their  differences.  De- 
joces heard  their  complaints,  and  determined  their  difputes. 
His  wifdom  and  difcernment  foon  gained  him  the  efteem 
of  the  whole  country  where  he  lived.  They  came  even 
from  other  parts  of  Media  to  implore  his  affiflance.  But  at 
iafL  being  cpprefTed  by  the  multiplicity  of  affairs,  which  in* 

11  Such  was  America  when  firfl  difcovered. 

x  Plato  in  Protag.  p.  ji4.  E. ;  Pint.  t.  a.  p.  8(5.  D.  See  le  Clerc  B.  U.  t.  6. 
p.  x6$. 

)'    Gen.  c.  io.  v.  io. 

z  I  am  ignorant  of  the  reafons  why  aim  ft.  ail  who  fpeak  of  Nimrod,  repre- 
sent him  as  a  cruel  arid  haughty  tyrant.  The  Icriptnres  do  not  pnint  him  in  inch 
odious  colours.  It  no  where  fays,  that  he  ufurped  the  r  tyalty  by  violence.  I 
fufpe<ft  Jofephus  as  the  author  of  th:  C  ill  ch.ara.6ter  Nimretl  has  at  prefent.  That 
hillorian  has  thought  proper  to  paint  this  prince  in  the  hlackcfl  colours.  Autiq. 
1.  i.  c.  4. 

Rut  it  is  generally  known,  what  credit  is  <luc  to  the  authority  of  Jofephus, 
*\hen  not  iupported  by  fcriptnre. 

creafed 
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crenfed  every  day,  he  retired.  Confufion  and  diforder  in- 
ftantlv  returned.  The  Medes  held  a  public  aflembly,  in  which 
it  was  unanimoufly  agreed,  that  the  only  means  of  putting  an 
end  to  their  calamities,  was,  to  ele£r.  a  king.  The  choice  fell 
upon  Dejoces  with  one  voice  z. 

This  fa&,  and  the  example  of  Nimrod,  fet  the  origin  of 
the  firft  fovereignties  in  a  very  clear  light.  Such  events  as 
thofe  we  have  mentioned,  or  fomething  of  a  like  nature,  pro- 
bably gave  birth  to  monarchial  government  every  where.  For 
the  two  principal  functions  of  a  monarch  have  always  been, 
to  difpenfe  juftice  to  his  fubje&s,  and  march  at  their  head  in 
time  of  war.  We  fee  this  very  diftin6ily  expreffed  in  the  mo- 
tives mentioned  by  the  Israelites  to  Samuel  when  they  de- 
manded a  king*. 

Crowns  then  originally  were  elective.  But  this  cuftom 
Could  not  continue  long.  Mankind  muft  foon  difcover  the 
advantages  of  a  fon's  fucceeding  to  his  father's  kingdom.  E- 
very  thing  pleaded  in  favour  of  the  young  prince.  The  ve« 
neration  they  had  entertained  for  his  father ;  the  noble  fenti- 
ments  and  wife  inftrufStions,  it  was  to  be  prefumed,  he  had 
received  from  him :  thefe,  and  many  other  motives  would 
determine  nations  in  general  to  fubmit  to  the  ibns  of  their  de- 
ceafed  monarchs.  They  would  forefee,  too,  the  inconve* 
nienci.es  annexed  to  the  neceflity  of  electing  a  new  matter  on 
every  vacancy  of  the  throne.  Whatever  was  the  caufe,  it  ap» 
pears,  that  the  mofl  ancient  monarchies  were  hereditary.  If 
we  read  the  hiftpry  of  all  thofe  dates  fubjeft  to  this  kind  of 
government,  Ave  fhall  conflantly  fee  the  fon  fueceed  his  father* 
Among  the  Babylonians,  AfTyrians,  Egyptians,  Indians,  Chi7 
nefe,  Arabians,  Atlantes,  among  the   Greeks   and  the  Gauls., 


?    L.  1.  n.  97.  &  feq. 

'  Et  enmus  nos  quoqne  (icut  omnes gtntet,  ir  jft&cabtt,  flfce.  i  Sum.  c.  8.  v.  id. 
The  belt  writers  of  antiquity  have  always  declared  in  favour  of  monarchy.  Herod. 
Plat.  Arifl.  Kenoph.  Ifocrat.  Cicer.  Sen.  Tacit.  Pint,  have  regarded  the  mo- 
narchial government  as  the  molt  advantageous  and  moft  perfect  which  men 
ever  invented;  and  it  is  to  he  remarked,  that  mofl  of  thefe  writers  lived  ia  re- 
publics. 

it 
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it  was  the  fon b,  and  commonly  the  eldeft  fon c,  who  always 
afcended  the  throne  after  the  death  of  his  father. 

The  dominions  of  the  firft  monarchs  were  but  of  fmaH  ex- 
tent. In  ancient  times,  every  city  had  its  own  king,  who,  more 
attentive  to  defend  than  to  enlarge  his  dominions,  confined 
his  ambition  within  the  limits  of  his  own  territory1.  Sacred 
and  profane  hiftory  teftify  alike,  how  narrow  were  the  bounds 
of  ancient  kingdoms.  They  cannot  have  been  confiderable> 
even  in  the  eaft,  which  was  the  nurfery  of  mankind.  In  the 
days  of  Abraham,  there  were  five  kings  in  the  vale  of  So- 
dom5, that  is,  as  many  almoft  as  there  were  villages.  This 
is  ftill  more  evident  from  the  great  number  of  kings  the 
Ifraelites  found  in  Paleftine.  Jofhua  defeated  thirty-one  f. 
Adoni-bezek,  who  died  but  a  little  after  Jofhua,  owned,  that, 
in  his  wars,  he  had  deftroyed  threefcore  and  ten  kings  s. 
Egypt  was  originally  divided  into  fevcral  dates  h.  The  differ- 
ent provinces  which  at  prefent  compofe  the  empires  of  China 
and  Japan,  anciently  formed  fo  many  fovereignties'.  For 
how  many  ages  was  Greece  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
petty  ftates k ?  A  few  families  affembled  in  one. town,  under 
one  chief,  were  the  whole  fubjecls  of  one  of  thefe  firft  mo- 
narchs. Africa,  America,  and  a  part  of  Afia,  prefent  us  at 
this  day  with  a  picture  of  thefe  ancient  times.  We  find  a  great 
number  of  fovereigns  in  a  fmall  extent  of  country.  Every  little 
diftricl  has  its  own  particular  king  *. 

b  Sanchon.  ap.  Eufeb.  p.  36.  B.;  Plat,  in  Critia,  p.  1103.;  Herod-  I.  1.  n< 
7.  ;  Arift.  de  republ.  1.  3.  c.  74.  p.  357. ;  Polyb.  1.  6.  init.;  Apollod  I.  z.  itiit.; 
Strab.  1.  15.  p.  1036. ;  Paul".  1.  x.  c.  34.;  Syncell.  p.  157,  171.;  Mart,  hiih  de 
la  Chin.  1.  2.  p.  89,  101. ;  Hilt  des  Incas,  t.  1.  p.  40,  365.  143. ;  Acofl.  hill.  l;A. 
fol.  189.  R. 

1  Sancb.  ap.  Eufeb.  p.  36.  B. ;  Herod.  1.  7.  n.  2.;  Pht.  in  Critia,  p.  iicj. 
1 104.  in  Alcib.  prim.  p.  441.;  Diod'.  1.  5.  p.  3S3,  385.;  Hill,  des  Inc.  t.  I.  p. 
40.  t.  1.  p.  68. ;   Let.  edif.  t.  14.  p.  390. 

d  Jv.ira  fuam  caique  o.viiatem  rtgna fimebantur,     Juft   I.  1.  c.  1.  init. 

e  Gen.  c.  14.  v.  8.  f  Jo!",  c.  la.  v.  14.  S  Jnd.  c.  1.  v.  7. 

k  Eufeb.  pra?p.  evan.  1.  9.  c.  17.  p.  432.  A.;  Mar  ft.  p.  15,  10. 

i  Anc.  relat.  lnd.  Chin.  p.  186".  j  Journ.  des  i'cav.  Juin.  i5S8.  p.  15  Juill. 
1689.  p.  319. 

k  See  part  1.  I.  r. 

I  See  Bib.  raifon.  t.  t.  p.  51.;  Mer.  de  Fran.  Nov.  1717-  p.  8x.;  Hift.  gen. 
des  voyag.  t.  1.  p.  93.;  Recueil  des  voy.  qui  gut  feryi  a  l'ctabii^remer.t  de  la 
com.  des  lnd.  Hoi.  t.  *.  p.  493. 

As 
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As  to  the  authority  of  thefe  ancient  monarchs,  it  was  con- 
tracted enough.  It  appears,  from  feveral  monuments,  that, 
by  the  conftitution  of  thefe  firft  kingdoms,  the  people  had  a 
great  (hare  in  the  government.  Affairs  of  importance  were 
canvaffed  and  regulated  in  the  general  affemblies  of  the  na- 
tion. Hemor,  King  of  Sechem,  did  not  agree  to  the  propo- 
fitions  made  him  by  the  fons  of  Jacob,  till  he  had  communi- 
cated them  to  his  fubje£b,  and  obtained  their  confentm.  Pro- 
fane hiftorians  agree  with  the  fcriptures  in  reprefenting  the 
authority  of  the  firft  fovercigns  as  very  limited  n.  The  kings 
of  Egypt  were  fubje&ed  to  very  fevere  and  troublefome 
reftriftions  °.  The  power  of  the  firft  kings  of  Greece  was 
not  much  more  extenfive  than  their  territories p.  The  firft 
kings  of  Mexico  were  far  from  being  abfolute  q.  We  may 
compare  thefe  ancient  monarchs  to  the  Caciques  and  other 
petty  fovereigns  of  America r,  who  have  hardly  any  au- 
thority, but  in  what  relates  to  war,  alliances,  and  treaties  of 
peace. 

But  whatever  idea  we  form  of  thefe  firft  fovereigns,  it  is 
flill  certain,  that  fociety  owes  its  firft  fettlement,  and  regular 
form  to  monarchy.  It  was  monarchy  which  put  an  end  to 
thofe  direful  diforders  to  which  the  world  was  at  fiift  expo- 
fed.  Men  foon  felt  the  neceffity  of  fetting  up  fome  general 
rule,  to  control  the  different  orders  of  the  ftate,  and  fet  bounds 
to  the  fpirit  of  independence  fo  natural  to  man.  They  obtain- 
ed this  end  by  intrufting  the  forces  and  rights  of  the  fociety  in 
the  hands  of  one  chief.  In  this  manner  was  eftablifhed  in  e- 
very  political  fociety,  that  fupreme  power  and  authority  which 
conftitute  their  ftrength  and  fecurity.  From  this  form  of  go- 
vernment is  derived  the  fecond  fpecies  of  laws  of  which  I  am 
going  to  fpeak. 


m  Gen.  c.  34.  v.  10.  8z  feq. 

n  Dion.   Hal,  1.  5.  p.  336,   337. 1  Diod   1.  1.  p.  80.  1,  3.  p.  1 7  7 .  {,  Tacit,  de 
Kiorib.  Germ.  c.  7,  11. 
a  Infra. 

P  See  part  1.  b.  I.  <1  Acofla,  1.  7,  fol.  333. 

F  See  I'Efcarb'ot.  hid.  N.  Fran.  p.  8j»,  8jj. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.        I. 

Of  the  Ejlabhflmcnt  of  Po/Jtive  Laivs, 

TH  E  defign  of  the  feveral  focicties  in.  fetting  up  a  chief, 
and  fubmitting  to  his  authority,  was  to  remedy  the  weak- 
nefs  and  infufficiency  of  natural  laws.  The  authority  of  the 
iirft  fovereigns>  too  limited  in  its  origin,  could  not  remedy  the 
abides  which  were  to  be  corrected.  It  was  found  necefTary 
for  the  good  of  fociety,  to  intruft  them  with  more  extenfive 
powers,  to  enable  them  to  make  particular  regulations  for  im- 
proving and  perfecting  the  firft  rude  eftabliihments.  Thefe 
regulations  have  juftly  obtained  the  name  of  laws  f.  I  call 
them  Positive  Laws,  becaufe  the  defign  of  them  is  clear 
and  pointed.  Thefe  have  removed  the  inconveniencies  of  pri- 
mitive fociety.  The  fovereign,  by  publiihing  his  laws,  inftrucls 
each  individual  in  the  rules  he  is  to  follow.  No  one  is  at  li- 
berty to  judge  in  his  own  caufe.  It  is  the  province  of  the 
fovereign  to  execute  the  laws;  and  having  in  his  hands  all  the 
force  of  the  ftate,  he  is  enabled  to  add  weight  to  his  decrees, 
and  punifh  thofe  who  violate  or  infringe  them  r.  Laftly,  it  is 
his  bufinefs  to  be  watchful  that  the  laws  receive  due  obedi- 
ence. 

Thefe  pofitiVe  laws  were  but  very  few  at  firft,  and  refpected 
only  the  moft  general  interefts  of  fociety.  But  before  I  enter 
upon  any  explanation,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  fome  obferva- 
tions  on  the  manner  in  which  mankind  lived  originally. 

There  was  a  time,  when  mankind  derived  their  whole  fub- 
fiftence  from  the  fruits  which  the  earth  produced  fpontaneouflv, 
from  their  hunting,  fifhing,  and  their  flocks.  This  kind  of 
life  obliged  them  often  to  change  their  abode,  confequent- 
ly  they  had  no  dwelling-place  nor  fettled  habitations.     Such 

f  Arbitrta  princlpum  pro  hglbus  crar.t.  Juft.  1.  i .  ink. ;  Diod.  1.  i .  p.  18.  1.  5  p. 
387.;  Dion.  Hal,  1.  io.  p.  627;  Pint.  t.  %■  p.  356.  A.;  Tacit,  an.  1,  3.  n.  26. ; 
Eufeb.  chron.  1.  z.  p.  65.  ;  Stob.  eel.  Phyl".  1.  1.  p.  114.  ;  Syncel.  p.  115.  D.; 
Pom.  jurif.  ench,  de  origine  jur.  1.  1.  left.  1, 

£  Prir.cip.  du  droit  p.vl.  t.  1.  c.  ?. 

was 
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was  the  ancient  manner  of  living,  till  agriculture  was  intro- 
duced ;  in  this  manner  feveral  nations  Hill  live,  as  the  Scythi- 
ans, Tartars,  Arabians,  Savages,  &c. 

The  difcovery  of  agriculture  introduced  a  different  fet  of 
manners.  Thofe  nations  who  applied  to  that  art,  were  obli- 
ged to  fix  in  a  certain  diftri£t.  They  built  and  inhabited  cities. 
This  kind  of  fociety  having  need  of  many  more  arts  than 
were  neceffary  for  thofe  who  neglected  or  were  ignorant  of 
agriculture,  mull  of  confequence  need  alfo  many  more  laws. 
This  obfervation  leads  us  to  diftiuguifh  two  different  orders  in 
pofitive  laws,  fuch  as  are  proper  to  all  kinds  of  political  fo- 
ciety in  general,  and  fuch  as  are  peculiar  to  a  fociety  which 
follows  agriculture. 

Laws  which  are  equally  proper  for  all  kinds  of  political  fo- 
ciety, are  fuch  as  are  the  foundation  and  bond  of  it,  without 
which  no  form  of  government  can  fubfift.  Of  this  kind  are 
the  laws  touching  the  diftin£lion  betwixt  mcum  6"  tuum,  that 
is  to  fay,  right  of  property;  Penal  Laws;  thofe  which  fet^ 
tie  the  formalities  of  marriage ;  in  a  word,  all  laws  relating  to 
thofe  refpective  obligations  which  mankind  contract,  as  mem- 
bers of  one  fociety.  I  am  inclined  to  place  in  this  rank  the 
eftablifhment  of  folemn  and  public  worfhip.  This,  under  one 
form  or  other,  has  had  a  place  in  all  civilized  nations.  Such 
is  the  firft  clafs  of  pofitive  laws. 

In  the  fecond  clafs  I  place  fuch  laws  as  fuppofe  the  inven- 
tion of  feveral  arts,  and  by  confequence  commerce,  and  the 
frequent  change  of  property.  Thefe  laws  are  no  more  than 
an  extenfion  or  unfolding  of  the  former.  Natural  law,  or,  to 
fpeak  with  more  precifion,  rational  equity,  is  the  foundation, 
of  both ;  but  it  is  by  the  civil  law  of  each  country  that  thefe 
lafl  are  digefted  and  reduced  to  form.  This  form  muff  neccf- 
farily  vary,  according  to  the  climate,  genius,  and  particular 
circumfiances  of  different  nations.  It  is  in  this  the  diftinguiih- 
ing  chara&eriftic  of  thefe  two  ranks  of  pofitive  laAVS  confifts. 
The  different  manner  in  which  this  lafr.  clafs  of  pofitive  laws 
has  been  modified  in  each  country,  conflitutes  the  civil  law  of 
that  country u.     Under  this  name  are  comprehended  all  thofe 

u   In  ft.  §  dc  jure  nat.  gen.  &  civ. 
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laws  which  regulate  the  common  tranfactions  of  civil  life,  and 
the  particular  interefls  of  the  different  members  of  fociety.  Such 
are  the  laws  concerning  inheritances,  fuccefhons,  fales,  con-. 
tra£ts,  &c. 

Nations  which  live  by  hunting,  fifhing,  and  their  flocks, 
cannot  have  many  laws ;  being  often  obliged  to  remove  from 
one  place  to  another,  they  know  no  property  in  land,  one  of 
the  principal  fources  of  civil  laws.  The  greatefl  part  of  man- 
kind, as  I  have  before  obferved,  lived  in  this  manner  in  the 
firfl  ages  after  the  difpcrfion.  Confequently  civil  laws  were 
not  the  firfl  in  order  of  time.  Befides,  thefe  could  not  take 
place,  till  fome  time  after  the  eftablifhment  of  thofe  regula- 
tions which  properly  conftitute  the  being  and  polity  of  a  itate. 
This  firfl  clafs  of  pofitive  laws,  then,  which  form  the  very  ef- 
fence  of  political  fociety  of  every  kind,  fall  firfl  under  our  con- 
federation. We  fhall  defer  the  regular  examination  of  the 
origin  of  civil  laws,  till  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the  laws  and 
principles  of  government  efiablifhed  by  thofe  nations  who  ap*> 
plied  themfelves  to  agriculture. 


A  P.  T  I  C  L  E     I. 

Of  the  firfi  Rank  of  Pofitive  Laws. 

TT  is  iinpofiible  to  unfold  the  order  and  ferics  of  the  firfl  po» 
litical  inftitutions  with  any  certainty.  All  that  has  been 
faid  on  that  fubject:  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  mere  con- 
jecture. NeceiTty,  occafioned  by  the  crimes  and  diforders 
which  every  where  prevailed,  rather  than  deep  reflection  or 
forefight,  put  mankind  upon  making  laws.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that  mofl  of  the  laws  effential  to  the  fupport  of  fociety, 
were  efiablifhed  much  about  the  fame  time-  Regulations  con- 
cerning property, — the  punifhment  of  crimes,— the  ceremonies 
of  marriage,— and  the  eftablifhment  of  public  worfhip,  were, 
as  we  imagine,  the  firfl  objects  which  employed  the  thoughts 
of  legiflators. 

The  origin  of  the  rights  of  property  are  as  ancient  as  the 
origin  of  focieties.     As  foon  as  families  united;  the  diftincticn 
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of  meum  and  tuum  took  place.  But  thefe  rights  of  proper- 
ty were  very  indeterminate,  and  ill  underftood,  till  after  the 
eftablifhment  of  political  government.  It  then  became  necef- 
fary  to  introduce  a  certain  order,  and  a  certain  regularity,  into 
the  affairs  of  fociety.  This  was  provided  for  by  regulations  for 
fecuring  to  every  man  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  his  poffeffions. 
Thefe  different  regulations  gave  birth  to  civil  law.  But,  as  I 
have  already  faid,  the  civil  code  of  the  firft  focieties  muft  have 
lain  in  narrow  bounds.  Deftitute  of  the  greateft  part  of  the 
arts,  they  had  no  poffeffions  but  their  cattle,  fome  furniture,  and 
fome  few  utenfils  of  indifpenfable  ufe.  Being  unacquainted 
with  the  principal  objects  for  which  civil  laws  were  inftituted, 
they  had  no  need  of  many  formalities  to  confirm  their  engage- 
ments and  terminate  their  difputes. 

If  we  have  fuiHcient  reafon  for  faying,  that  the  firft  political 
focieties  had  but  few  civil  laws,  we  have  (till  better  reafon  to 
affirm,  that  the  cafe  was  very  different  with  regard  to  penal 
laws.  The  eftablifhment  of  thefe  laws  was  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  reftrain  individuals  from  refuming  the  exercife  of  their  na- 
tural rights. 

Unhappily  all  men  are  not  alike  inclined  to  honefty  and 
virtue.  The  defign  of  political  fociety  is  to  fecure  the  tranquil- 
lity of  all  its  members.  In  order  to  this,  it  was  neceffary  to 
take  meafures  for  fuppreffing  all  attempts  to  difturb  the  public 
peace.  Experience  has  difcovered,  that  the  fupport  of  fociety 
depends  entirely  on  the  coercive  power,  which  by  exem- 
plary punifhments  intimidates  the  wicked,  and  balances  the  al- 
lurements of  pleafure,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  paffions.  Hence 
the  neceffity  and  the  eftablifhment  of  penal  laws.  From  what 
yet  remains  of  the  laws  of  the  moft  ancient  nations,  we  may 
remark,  that  they  chiefly  relate  to  crimes,  and  fuch  crimes  as 
are  moft  common  among  a  barbarous  people;  as  theft,  murder, 
rapes,  rapine,  in  a  word,  all  kind  of  wrongs  committed  by 
violence  x. 

It  is  not  poffible  to  give  any  very  particular  account  of  the 
feveral  fpecies  and  qualities  of  the  moft  ancient  penal  laws.  The 
law  of  retaliation  is,  in  this  kind,  the  moil  ancient  of  all  thofe 

x  See  l'hitt.  du  droit  Franc,  dans  vol.  i.  de  l'mfUtut.  au  droit  Franc,  a.tril  u- 
a  Argou. 
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which  have  been  eftablifhed.  It  is  founded  on  the  pureft  and 
moil  natural  equity.  The  lex  talionis,  was  very  ftri£t,ly  ob- 
ferved  by  the  Ifraelites  z.  I  am  perfuaded  Mofes  in  this  only 
conformed  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive  times.  The  fava- 
ges  to  this  day  follow  with  great  exactnefs  the  law  of  retalia- 
tion a.  It  was  authorized  alfo  by  the  legiflators  of  Greece  and 
Rome  b.  It  is  true,  that,  in  many  circumftances,  the  execu- 
tion of  this  law  might  have  its  inconveniencies,  and  even  fome 
impoffibilities.  For  this  reafon,  particular  punifhments,  and  even 
compenfations  were  afterwards  invented,  by  way  of  reparation 
to  the  party  injured.  We  find  fome  examples  of  this  among 
the  Ifraelites c ;  and  we  fhall  meet  with  more  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Greece  d. 

In  general,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  ancient  penal  laws 
were  very  fevere.  We  fee  in  very  early  times,  Thamar  con- 
demned to  be  burnt  for  adultery  c.  We  find  the  fame  feverity 
in  the  Egyptian  laws,  which  we  fhall  fpeak  of  by  and  by. 
Thofe  of  China  are  another  proof  of  this  f.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  of  the  laws  of  Mofes.  Blafphemy  s,  idolatry h,  profa- 
ning the  fabbathi,  witchcraft k,  homicide1,  adultery  m,  inceft", 
rapes0,  crimes  againft  nature p,  fmiting  or  curfing  father  or 
mother"1,  were  punifhed  with  death,  nay,  with  the  moft  cruel 
kinds  of  death r.  It  was  faid  too  of  the  laws  of  Draco,  one  of 
the  firft  legiflators  of  Athens,  that  they  were  written  with 
blood  f.  The  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  among  the  Romans 
were  full  of  very  cruel  inftitutions.  We  find  there  the  punifh- 
ment  of  burning ;    theft  punifhed  with  death,  &c.  and  almoft 


z  Exod.  c.  21.  v.  23,  24,  25. 

*  Voy.  de  Corcal.  t.  1.  p.  208. ;  Voy.  de  J.  de  Lery,    p.  272.;  Hift.  gen.  des 
voy.  t.  4.  p.  324,  315- 

b  Pauf.  I.  1.  c.  28.  p.  70. ;  A.  Gel.  1.  20.  c.  1.  p.  863. ;  Calmet,  comment,  t. 
».  p.  291. 

c  E>:id.  c.  ii.  v.  22,  30.  c.  22.  v.  3,  6.  d  Part  2.  b.  1.  c.  3.  art.  8. 

e   Gen.  c.  38.  v.  24.  f   Hift.  gen   des  voy.  t.  6.  p.  234.  8c  feq. 

S  Levit.  c.  24.  v.  11,  Sec.  h  Exod.  c.  22.  v.  20.;  Levit.  C.  19.  v.  4. 

i  Num.  c.  15.  v.  32.  &  feq.;  Exod.  c.  31.  v.  14,  15. 

k  Exod.  c.  22.  v.  18. ;   Levit.  c.  20.  v.  27. 

1   Exod.  c.  21.  v.  12. ;  Levit.  c.  24.  v.  17. 

™  Levit.  c.  10.  v.  10.  a  Ibid.  v.  12,  14,  17.  °  Deut.  c.  21.  v.  2j. 

P  Levit.  c.  18.  v.  21,  23,  29.  c.  20.  v.  13,  15,  16. 

1  Exod.  c.  21.  v.  15,  17.;   Levit.  c.  20.  v.  o. 

r  burning,  (toning,  &c.  See  F.  Calmet.  t.  a.  p.  180,  z8x. 

i"  Plut.  in  Solone,  p.  87.  F. 
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always  capital  punifhments c.  Amongft  the  Gauls,  criminals 
were  burnt  alive  in  honour  of  the  gods u. 

Laws  ought  not  only  to  protect  the  lives  and  promote  the 
peace  of  the  members  of  fociety  in  general,  they  ought  alfo 
to  confult  the  happinefs  of  individuals,  to  provide  for  their 
fubfiflence,  to  prevent  cccafions  of  difcord,  to  form  their  hearts 
and  minds  by  infpiring  them  with  fuch  fentiments  as  may  pro- 
mote the  harmony  and  peace  of  families.  I  remark  in  all  ci- 
vilized nations,  two  things  which  may  be  confidered  as  the 
great  foundation  and  fupport  of  political  fociety.  The  firft  of 
thefe  is,  the  ceremonies  which  accompany  the  union  of  a  man 
with  a  woman,  which  fix  and  regulate  the  ties  of  marriage 
and  the  ftate  of  children ;  the  fecond,  the  ceremonies  of  pu- 
blic worfhip  folemnly  paid  to  the  Deity.  Thefe  two  have 
been  found,  by  legiilators,  the  wifeft  and  mo  ft  effectual  means 
for  the  fupport  and  good  government  of  ftates. 

The  mutual  inclination  of  the  two  fexes  towards  each  other, 
is  the  principle  which  continues  and  perpetuates  fociety.  But 
this  inclination,  if  it  is  not  kept  within  certain  bounds,  is 
the  fource  of  many  evils.  Before  the  eftablifhment  of  politi- 
cal fociety,  the  two  fexes  in  their  commerce  obeyed  no  other 
dictates  but  thofe  of  brutal  appetite.  Women  belonged  to  the 
man  who  feized  them  firft  x.  They  afterwards  became  the 
property  of  any  one  who  had  the  addrefs  to  feduce  them,  or  the 
ftrength  to  carry  them  off.  The  children,  who  fprung  from 
this  irregular  intercourfe,  fcarce  ever  knew  who  were  their  fa- 
thers. They  knew  only  their  mothers,  for  which  reafon  they 
always  bore  their  name  y.  Befides,  no  perfon  taking  any  care 
to  bring  them  up,  they  were  often  expofed  to  perifh. 

Such   diforder  muft  have  been  extremely  hurtful.     It  was 

l  Sec  1'hift.  de  la  jurifprud.  Rom.  p.  143.  «  CxC.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  15. 

*  &uos  vencrem  inccrtam  rupientcs  more  fer  arum, 

Vtribus  edlUor,  cxdeiat,  ul  hi  grcge  taunts.  Hor.  I.  i.  fat.  3.  v.  109. 

y  Sinch.  ap.  Euf.  p.  34.  D. ;  Varro  ap.  Aug.  de  civit.  Dei,  1.  18.  c.  9.  ;  Ni- 
col.  Damaf.  verb.  r«A«x-i'fl^i«y«<  and  Avx-toi,  ap.  Valef.  excerpt,  p.  510,  517.; 
Solin.  c.  30.  init.  p.  55. 

The  traces  of  the  primitive  cufroms  remained  long  in  fomc  ancient  nations. 
See  Herod.  1.  1.  11.  173.  Herac.  Pont,  de  p^lit.  verbo  AvxieA»i  Apol.  Rod. 
Argon.  1.  1.  v.  a:?,  &c. 
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a  matter  of  the  greateft  confequence  to  introduce  regularity  and 
tranquillity  into  the  commerce  of  the  fexes,  and  to  provide  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  children.  This  defirable  end 
could  not  be  obtained  but  by  fubjecling  the  union  of  the 
fexes  to  certain  reflridion  z.  The  laws  of  marriage  have  bri- 
dled the  moft  unruly  of  pafTions.  They  have  done  more ;  by 
pointing  out  the  degrees  of  confanguinity  which  render  fome 
alliances  unlawful,  they  have  taught  men  to  know  and  to  re- 
fpe£r.  the  rights  of  nature.  Thefe  laws,  in  a  word,  by  afcer- 
taining  the  rights  of  children,  have  fecured  a  fuccelhon  of  fub- 
jedls  to  the  ftate,  and  given  a  regular  and  fettled  form  to  focie- 
ty.  No  kind  of  laws  have  contributed  more  than  thefe  to  pre- 
ferve  peace  and  harmony  amongft  mankind. 

The  iriftitution  of  the  laws  and  rules  of  marriage  is  very  an- 
cient. The  fcriptures  furnifh  us  with  feveral  examples  of  the 
high  icgard  paid  in  the  firft  ages  to  an  eftablifhment  fo  neceiia- 
ry  to  the  peace  and  prefervation  of  fociety a. 

Profane  hiftory  equally  confirms  this  truth.  All  the  moft 
ancient  traditions  agree  in  afcribing  the  regulations  concerning 
the  union  of  the  fexes  to  the  firft  fovereigns.  Menes,  efteemed 
the  firft  king  of  the  Egyptians,  eftabliihed  the  law  of  marriage 
amongft  that  people  b.  The  Chinefe  give  the  honour  of  this 
inftitution  to  Fo-hi  their  firft  fovereign  c.  The  Greeks  allow, 
that  they  owed  this  falutary  eftabiifhment  to  Cecrops  d,  their 
firft  legiflator e.  Fable,  whofe  origin  is  traced  back  to  the  ear- 
lieft  times,  gives  us  no  inftance  of  any  man's  having  more  than 
one  wife  of  right.  Jupiter,  Ofiris,  Pluto,  &o  had  each  but 
one  lawful  wife.  The  Cretans  pretended  to  know  the  place 
where  the  nuptials  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  had  been  folemnized. 
They  celebrated  yearly  their  anniverfary  by  a  faithful  reprefen- 
tation  of  thofe  ceremonies,  which,  as  they  had  learned  from 
tradition,  had  been  obferved  on  that  occafion  f . 

We  fee  too  by  the  laws  of  all  civilized  nations,  how  much 

z  Conculitu  prohibere  vago,  /are  jura  mar'lih.     Hor.  de  art.  poet.  V.  398. 
a  Gen.  c.  11.  v.  19.  c.  20.  v.  9.  c.  i<5.  v.  10. 

b  Died.  1.  1.  p.  17.  Palaeph.  ap.  Ch.  Alex.  p.  45.  D.;  Cedren.  p.  19.;  Suid. 
voce  '  H^tauVtf;,  t.  1.  p.  8;. 

«  Extr.  des  hift.  Ch. ;  Let.  ed.  t.  z6.  p.  65.  Martin,  hid:  de  la  Chin.  1.  1.  p.  31. 
d  See  part.  a.  c.  3.  art.  1.  e  Ibid.  r"  Diod.  hiit.  1.  5-  P-  388. 
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legiflators  have  had  at  heart  the  encouragement  of  marriage. 
Mofes  decreed  that  a  new-married  man  mould  be  exempted 
from  going  to  war,  and  from  every  public  charge,  for  one 
year  g.  Thofe  who  married  amongft  the  Peruvians  were  freed 
from  all  taxes  the  fir  ft  year  of  their  marriage  h. 

Ancient  legiflators  carried  their  views  ftill  farther.  In  order 
to  ftrengthen  the  ties  of  marriage,  and  to  render  that  union  ftill 
more  facred,  they  decreed  very  fevere  punifhments  to  fuch  as 
fhould  attempt  to  violate  the  rights  or  difturb  the  harmony  of 
the  matrimonial  ftate.  In  all  ages,  and  amongft  all  civilized 
nations,  adultery  has  been  profecuted  »■.  Legiflators  were  too 
much  enlightened  not  to  perceive  how  destructive  that  crime 
was  to  the  peace,  the  order,  and  interefts  of  fociety.  They  re- 
garded rapes  and  robberies  in  the  fame  light k.  They  believed 
they  could  not  ufe  too  many  precautions  to  reftrain  a  paflion, 
whofe  confequences  would  have  infallibly  occafioned  the  total 
ruin  of  fociety.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  confider  the  inftitution 
pf  religious  ceremonies. 

The  eftablifbment  of  a  folemn  and  public  worfhip  has  with- 
out doubt  contributed  moft  of  all  to  civilize  mankind,  and  to 
fupport  and  ftrengthen  focieties.  The  exiftence  of  a  fupreme 
Being,  fovereign  judge  of  all  things,  and  abfolute  mailer  of  all 
events,  is  one  of  the  firft  truths  which  affects  the  mind  of  an 
intelligent  creature,  who  is  willing  to  make  ufe  of  his  reafon. 
From  this  heart-felt  fentiment  arifes  the  natural  idea  of  having 
recourfe  in  calamities  to  that  almighty  Being,  of  invoking  him 
in  preffing  dangers,  and  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  favour 
and  protection  of  this  omnipotent  Sovereign  of  the  univerfe,  by 
external  exprelhons  of  fubmiffion  and  reipect.  Religion  then  is 
prior  to  the  eftablifhmerit  of  civil  fociety,  and  independent  of 
all  human  conventions. 

But  depravity  of  heart,  blindnefs  of  mind,  and  efpecially 
fuperftition,  have  too  often  darkened  and  perverted  thofe  ideas 
that  men  ought  to  have  of  the  Deity ;  they  have  more  than 

%  Deut.  c.  24.  v.  5.  *>  Hift.  ties  Incas,  t.  2.  p.  ico. 

i  Gen.  c.  38.  v.  24.  Levit.  c.  20.  v.  10.  Job,  c.  31.  v.  jo,  11. ;  Diod.  ■'.  1.  p. 
89,  90.;  iElian.  var.  hilt.  I.  13.  c.  24.  Mar.  hid.  tie  la  Chin.  1.  1.  p.  31.  Accoft. 
/iat.  des  Ind.  1.  6.  c.  18.;  Cortq.  du  Mexiq.  t.  1.  p.  JC4. 

k  ©cut.  c.  ai.  t.  2;. ;  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  89.;    ifift.  des  lac.  t.  1.  p.  j4j. 
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once  indifcriminately  led  them  to  other  beings,  who  they  fool- 
ifhly  fancied  could  protect  them,  and  to  whom  of  confequence 
they  paid  religious  worfhip.  As  foon  as  feveral  families  had 
fubmitted  to  one  form  of  political  government,  they  found  it 
would  be  very  dangerous  and  inconvenient  to  permit  every  par- 
ticular perfon  to  chufe,  according  to  his  own  fancy,  the  form 
and  object  of  his  worfhip.  They  endeavoured  therefore  to 
unite  all  the  members  of  the  fociety  in  one  fixed  and  uniform 
mode  of  public  worfhip.  "  No  particular  perfon,"  lay  the  Ro- 
man laws,  "  fliall  have  any  new.  or  flrange  gods,  or  worfhip 
"  them  even  in  fecret,  unlefs  the  worfhip  of  them  has  been  per- 
tl  mitted  by  public  authority l."  This  principle  has  been  acknow- 
ledged by  all  civilized  nations  :  they  faw  very  clearly,  that  it 
was  impoflible  for  fociety  to  fubfift  without  fome  form  of  public 
worfhip.  Into  whatever  country  we  tranfport  ourfelves,  we  fliall 
every  where  meet  with  altars,  facrifices,  feftivals,  religious  ce- 
remonies, priefts,  temples,  or  places  folemnly  and  publicly 
confecrated  to  the  Deity  *. 

We  learn  from  the  remains  of  ancient  hiftory,  that  the  firfl 
fovereigns  inftituted  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  and  regulated 
the  public  worfhip  in  each  ftate  m.  We  even  fee,  that  origi- 
nally, and  for  a  long  time  after,  the  two  offices  of  king  and 
priefb  were  united  in  one  perfon.  The  holy  fcripture  faith  it". 
Homer  alfo,  and  other  ancient  authors,  affirm  this  very  clearly  °. 

It 


1  Cicero  de  leg.  1.  z.  n.  8. 

*  The  mod  general  rules  and  proportions  may  have  fome  exceptions.  I  fliall 
be  told  perhaps,  that  both  ancient  and  modern  authors  mention  fome  nations  who 
have  no  figns  of  public  worfhip. 

But  it  mu<\  he  remarked,  That  thefe  rations  are  very  few,  not  above  five  or  fix 
at  mofr,  both  in  the  old  and  new  world,  i.  They  are  neither  large  nor  populous. 
Now,  I  ark,  it  the  practice  of  fo  small  a  i. umber  of  men,  compared  with  the 
whole  human  race,  can  deitroy  the  general  maxim,  That  fociety  cannot  fubGft 
without  an  exterior  form  ef  religion,  a  maxim  whofe  truth  is  confirmed  by  the 
practice  and  example  of  all  nations  lavage  or  civilized.  Befides,  is  the  fact  very 
certain,  that  there  were,  or  now  are,  nations  entirely  without  religion  ?  Have  the 
writers  cr  travellers,  quoted  for  this  purpofe,  dwelt  long  enougii  amongft  thefe 
people,  to  know  with  certainty  they  had  no  fort  of  worfhip  ? 

ra  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  18,  19.;  Hygin.  fab.  143. ;  Dion.  Hal.  1.  2.  p.  87,  90.;  Ta- 
cit. An.  1.  3.  n.  z6. ;  Pint.  t.  2.  p.  356.  A.  p.  1125.  D.  ;  Stob.  eclog.  phyf.  1.  I. 
p.  124. ;  Hill,  des  h'.cas,  1.  1.  c.  21.  p.  67. 

a  Gen.  c.  14.  v.  18.  1  Reg.  c.  13.  v.  p.  2  Reg.  c.  6.  v.  13,  18,  20.  c.  24.  v.  25. 

f  Herod.  1.  6.  n.  56-;  Plat-  ;n  1:>olit-  P-  35o.  B.;  Xen.  Cyrop.  1.  3.  p.  63.  De 
*cp.  Laced,  p.  544.5  Demoflh.  in  Nesram,  p.  873.  B.;  Cicero  dedivinat.  1.  t. 
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It  were  unneceffary  to  infift  further  upon  this  point.  Let  us 
rather  fpeak  a  few  words  of  certain  particular  cuftoms  which 
fprung  from  the  eftablifhment  of  thefe  firft  pofitive  laws. 

The  institution  of  the  rights  of  property,  and  the  laws  of 
marriage,  necefiarily  introduced  certain  reftrictions,  cuftoms,  and 
ufages  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  and  origin  of 
all  civil  laws.  In  ftrictnefs  I  mould  not  fpeak  of  thefe  till  I 
come  to  the  article  of  thofe  laws.  However,  as  thefe  ufages 
are  a  natural  confequence  of  political  laws,  as  they  prevail  in  all 
fornled  focieties,  and  preceded  civil  laws,  which  were  defigned 
to  regulate  them-,  that  we  may  follow  the  footfteps  of  thofe  in- 
ftitutions  which  one  after  another  brought  the  body-politic  to 
a  ftate  of  perfection,  it  is  proper  to  fpeak  of  them  in  this  place. 
Thefe  particular  cuftoms  are  fucn  as  were  originally  obferved  in 
matrimonial  contracts, — fucceflions, — making  and  afecrtaining 
agreements  and  obligations, — and,  in  a  word,  pronouncing  and 
attefting  judicial  fentences. 

Cuftom  will  now  have  it,  that  a  wife  fliall  bring  a  certain 
portion  to  the  hufband,  of  which  he  is  to  be  the  ufufruttuary 
during  the  marriage.  It  was  quite  the  contrary  in  the  mo  ft 
ancient  times.  The  hufband  was  obliged  in  feme  fort  to  pur- 
chafe  his  wife,  either  by  fervices  performed  to  her  father,  or  pre- 
fents  made  to  herfelf.  Abraham  charges  Liiezer  with  feveral 
magnificent  prefents  when  he  fends  him  to  demand  Rebecca 
for!faacp.  Jacob  ferved  Laban  feven  years  to  obtain  Rachel q. 
Sechem  demanding  Dinah  the  daughter  of  Jacob,  fays  to  the 
fons  of  this  patriarch,  "  Aflc  me  never  fo  much  dovvery  and 
"  gift,  and  I  will  give  according  as  ye  fliall  fay  unto  me  ; 
"  but  give  me  the  damfel  to  wifer."  This  cuftom  fubfiftcd  a 
long  time  in  many  countries.  Homer  fpeaks  of  its.  It  was  in  ufc 
amongft  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  India :,    Greece u,  Spain*, 

n.  40.;  Virgil.  JEotid.  1.  3.  v.  8c;  Biod.  1.  1.  p.  159. ;  Dion.  Halicarn.  I.  2.  p. 
87.  1.  4.  p.  269.;  Titus  Livins,  1.  2.  n.  a,  ;  Scivins  ad  /Lucid.  1.  3.  v.  80.; 
Martini  hifl.  de  la  Chins,  t.  1.  p.  sp,  89.;  Mem.  du  P.  Ic.  Comic,  t.  2.  lettre  9. 
p.  16.;  Hid.  des  Incas.  t.  2.  \>.  48.;  Lertres  edif.  t.  19.  p.  337,  4B3.;  hiir.  cu 
J;pon  par  Kaempfer,  prxf.  p.  30.  1.  1.  p.  pp.  1.  2.  c.  1.  p.  218.  t.  2,  3    udf. 

P  Gen.  c.  24.  v.  10 — 53.  1    Gen.  c.  29.  v.  18.  &  feq. 

r   Gen.  c.  34,  v.  12. 

s  We  fliall  fpeak  of  it  in  part  2.  b.  1.  in  the  article,  Of  Greece. 

t  Sfrabo,  1.  15.  p.  1036.  u   See  parti,  b.  1.   c.  3    art.  8. 

?  Strabo,  1.  3.  p.  15  1. 
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Germany*',  Thrace2,  Gaula.  •  At  this  day  the  people  of 
China b,  Tartaryc,  Tonquind,  Pegue,  Turkyf,  Tranfil- 
vania?,  the  Moors  of  Africa h,  and  the  favages'1,  buy  their 
wives. 

The  divifion  of  fucceflions  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in 
fociety;  of  greateft  moment  indeed  to  people  who  cultivate  the 
ground,  but  ftill  of  fome  confequence  to  all.  Accordingly 
we  find  fome  regulations  made  in  this  matter  in  the  jemoteft 
agesk.  Fathers  feem  then  to  have  had  the  abfolute  power  of 
4ifpofing  of  their  effects.  The  children  which.  Abraham  had 
by  his  other  wives  befides  Sarah,  had  no  fhare  in  his  fucceffion. 
He  excluded  them,  and  gave  the  whole  to  Ifaac.  That  patri- 
arch contented  himfelf  with  giving  fome  gifts  to  his  other 
children  in  his  lifetime1.  Jacob  beftowed  on  Jofeph  above 
his  brethren,  all  the  land  he  had  conquered  from  the  Amo- 
ritesm.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Job  obferves,  that  that 
feoly  man  gave  his  daughters  an  equal  fhare  with  his  fpns  in 
his  inheritance n- 

There  were,  however,  even  at  that  time,  fome  prerogatives 
annexed  to  feniority.  The  hiftory  of  Jacob  and  Efau  affords 
iufficient  proof  of  this0.  The  rights  of  feniority  alfo  furnifh- 
ed  Laban  with  an  excufe  for  his  impofing  upon  Jacob,  by 
fubftituting  Leah  in  the  place  of  Rachel  whom  he  had  pro- 
mised him  ?.     The  bed  writers  of  antiquity  inform  us,  that, 

)'   Tacit,  de  morib.  Germ.  c.  18. 
•  Heraclid.  Pont,  de  polit.  voce  Qgaxat. 

a  See  Ln  loi  Salique,  art.  46.  &  les  formides  de  Marculphe. 

^   Hilt.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  6.  p.  144,  MJ-;  Lettr.  edif.  t.  14.  p.  14$. 

«    Ware  Paul,  1.  C.  49,  55 ;  'Hift.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  7.  p.  130. 

j  Voyag.  de  Dampier,  t.  3.  p.  55. 

e   Rec.  des  voyages  de   la   compsgnis   des  Ind.  Holland,  -t.  3.  p.  73;  Voyag, 
d'Ovingtotf,  t.  z.  p. i97-i  Lettr.  edif.  t.  as.  p.  463. 

r    JH i i> .  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  a.  p.  619.  ;   Ibid-  t.  4.  p.  590. 

I?   O'ofervat.  de  Eelon.  1.  3.  c.  17- 5  Voyag.  de  la  Bjulaye,  p.  411. 

!>  Cafrub.  in  not  ad  Strab.  p.  »$r.   (5  ) 

i  Moeurs  des  fauyages,  t.  1.  p.  $5;.;  Rec.  des  voyag.  au  Nofd,  t.  j.  p.  17.; 
Vovag.  de  Frezier.   p.  66.;  Lettr.  edlf.  t.  jo.  p.  113. 

k  S<e  Gen.  c'.  48.   v.  6.  '  Gen.  C.  as.  V.  5.  &  6.  See  Calmet  Iqcs  c'lL 

m   G'rn.  c.  48.  v.  az. 

!1    ]cb  c.  41.  v   15.  Sec  lc  cofnment.  nil  P.  C-dmet. 

6  See  Gen.  c.  49.  v.  3, 

J>  Gen.  c.  10.  v.  »& 
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by  the  univerfal  cuftom  of  all  civilized  nations,  the  eldeft  fon 
had  authority  over  his  brothers'1. 

The  invention  of  certain  ufages  and  means  of  attefting  and 
authenticating  the  principal  tranfactions  pf  civil  life,  may 
be  reckoned  amongft  the  rrioft  ancient  political  inftitutions. 

It  has  been  found  neceffary  in  all  ages,  that  the  more  im- 
portant affairs  of  fociety,  fuch  as,  bonds  of  mutual  obliga- 
tion, fales,  marriages,  fentetfces  of  judges,  the  quality  and 
property  of  the  citizens,  &c.  fhould  have  a  certain  degree  of 
notoriety,  in  order  to  fecure  their  execution  and  authenticity. 
To  this  end,  certain  forms  have  been  fettled  for  drawing  thefo 
forts  of  deeds,  certain  perfons  authorized  to  receive  them,  pub- 
tic  repofitories  erected  to  preferve  them,  that  they  might  be 
eonfulted  upon  that  occafion.  For  all  civil  fociety  depends  upon 
the  fecurity  of  thofe  engagements  which  the  members  of  it  en* 
.ter  into  with  each  other. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  mankind  found  out  the  art  of 
painting  words,  and  rendering  them  permanent  and  durable*. 
All  deeds  were  then  verbal,  yet  Mill  it  was  necefiary  to  au- 
thenticate and  afcertain  them.  The  method  then  ufed  was  to 
tranfaft  them  in  public,  and  before  witneffes1".  When  Abra- 
ham bought  a  cave  of  Ephron  to  bury  Sarah,  the  purchafe  was 
made  in  prefence  of  all  the  people1".  Homer,  in  his  defcription 
of  the  fhield  of  Achilles,  reprefents  two  citizens  pleading  con- 
cerning the  mulct  due  for  a  homicide.  The  caufe  is  tried  in 
public.  He  who  had  flain  the  man  maintains  that  he  had  paid 
the  mulct.  The  relation  of  the  dead  declared  that  he  had 
not  received  it,  and  both  of  them,  fays  the  poet,  appealed  to- 
the  depofition  of  witneffes  for  determining  their  difpute1.  There 
are  fome  nations  at  this  day,  who,  not  having  any  kind  of  wri- 
ting, make  ufe  of  the  like  methods  for  authenticating  their 
deeds  and  contracts  u. 

Perhaps  alfo  they  fupplied  their  want  of  writing  by  other  in- 
ventions.    We  know  of  fome  nations  whofe  conduct  gives  us 

9   Il'ad.  5.  ij.  V.  i6$.',   Herod.  I.  7.   n.  1. 
*  See  what  is  faidof  the  origin  of  writing,  infra,  )».  a.  c.  6. 
t  Hom.  Iliad.  1.  18.  v.    499,  <9cc. ;  Dion.    Halicarn.  1.   a.  p.    134.;  Syncell. 
p.   lot. 
i'  Gen.  c.  13.  t  Iliad.  1.  :8.  V.  499,  kc 

«  Hilt.  gen.  dss  voyag.  t.  3.  p.  407. 
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an  idea  of  the  ufages  which  probably  prevailed  in  ancient  times. 
Thefe  nations  confirm  their  fales,  purchafes,  loans,  &c.  by  cer- 
tain pieces  of  wood  cut  in  tallies.  They  cut  them  in  two;  the 
creditor  keeps  one,  the  debtor  the  other.  When  the  debt  or 
promife  is  difcharged,  each  gives  up  his  piece  of  woodx.  Con- 
fidering  their  way  of  life  in  thefe  remote  ages,  their  contracts 
could  not  have  many  claufes,  and  fuch  methods  would  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  authenticate  all  their  deeds. 

The  place  of  difpenfmg  juftice  was  originally  at  the  gates  of 
cities,  that  is  to  fay,  in  prefence  of  all  the  people.  Such  was 
the  practice  in  the  days  of  Joby.  Mofes  alfo  makes  mention  of 
this  ancient  cuftom  z,  which,  according  to  Homer,  fubfifted  in 
heroic  ngesa.  This  practice  was  owing  to  their  ignorance  of 
the  art  of  writing.  They  had  no  other  means  of  authentica- 
ting their  fentences,  but  by  pronouncing  them  in  public.  Be- 
fides,  as  civil  laws  were  hardly  known  in  thefe  ages,  their  trials 
were  very  fhort  and  fummary.  The  whole  depended  on  the  de- 
pofitionof  witnefTes5;  they  heard  thefe,  and  pronounced  accord- 
ingly. This  manner  of  difpenfing  juftice  is  ftill  obferved  in 
feveral  countries0. 

Let  us  mention  on  this  occafion  the  methods  anciently  ufed 
in  promulgating  and  afcertaining  laws. 

I  have  remarked  already,  that  it  was  long  before  mankind 
knew  the  art  of  writing;  but  they  very  early  invented  feveral 
methods,  to  fupply,  in  a  good  mcafure,  that  want.  The 
method  moil  commonly  ufed  was,  to  compofe  their  hiftories 
in  verfe,  and  fing  them.  Legislators  made  ufe  of  this  expe- 
dient to  confign  and  hand  down  to  pofterity  their  regulations. 
The  firit  laws  of  all  nations  were  compofed  in  verfe,  and 
fungd.  Apollo,  according  to  a  very  ancient  tradition,  was  one 
of  the  firft  legifiators0.  The  fame  tradition  fays,  that  he  pu- 
bli filed  his  laws  to  the  found  of  his  lyre  -,  that  is  to  fay,  that 
he  had   fet  them  to  mufic.     We  have  certain  proof  that  the 

x  H'.ft.  gen.  des  voyag.  r.  7.  p.  334.;  Marco  Polo,  I.  1.  c.  41.  See  alfo  Le 
JR.cc.  rlcs  vojag.  au  Nord,  t.  8.   p.  40a. 

V   C.  9-  v.  7.  ^   Gen.  c.  13,   v.  18.  a   Iliad.  I.  «S.  v.  497.  &  feq. 

b   lb.  v.  $ri.  c   Hift.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  5.   p.  8. 

d   Plato  in  Min.  p.  $67.  B  ;  Arift.  problem.  §  19.  problem.  28. 

e  Stiabc.   1.  9.  p.  646.  ;  Suid.  YOte  Nautt  y.rtzP.    t.  t.  p.  630. 

f  Snid.  ibid. 
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firft  laws  of  Greece  were  a  kind  of  fongs  «.  The  laws  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Spain  were  verfes,  which  they  fung h. 
Tuifton  was  regarded  by  the  Germans  as  their  firft  lawgiver. 
They  faid,  |he  put  his  laws  into  verfes  and  fongs  *.  This 
ancient  cuftom    was  long  kept  up.  by  feveral    nations k. 

It  was  not  enough  to  make  laws;  it.  was  alfo  neceflfary  to 
provide  for  their  execution,  and  take  proper  meafures  for  ter- 
minating all  difputes  which  might  ariie  amongft  the  citizens. 
The  adminiftration  of  juftice  is  the  foundation  and  fupport  of 
fociety.  In  the  firft  ages  every  father  of  a  family  was  the  na- 
tural judge  of  the  difputes  which  arofe  among  his  children. 
But  when  many  families  were  united,  it  became  neceffary,  in 
order  to  decide  the  contefts  which  arofe  between  family  and 
family,  to  chufe  one  common  judge  who  (liould  at  the  fame 
time  have  fufficient  impartiality  to  make  a  juft  application  of 
the  law,  and  fufficient  power  to  enforce  its  execution.  Politi- 
cal government  hath  provided  fuch  an  arbiter,  pofleflcd  of 
fupreme  authority  over  all  the  members  of  the  ftate. 

In  ftates  where  the  government  was  intrufted  in  the  hands 
of  one  chief,  that  chief  at  firft  diftributed  juftice  in  perfon. 
Monarchs  executed  this  important  office,  as  long  as  the  num- 
ber, of  their  fubjecls  was  not  confiderable;  but  when  thefc 
became  too  numerous,  it  was  found  neceflary  to  chufe  certain 
perfons  of  known  probity  and  wifdom,  to  whom  the  fovereigu 
committed  a  (hare  of  his  authority,  to  difpenfe  juftice  to  his 
fubje&s.  The  holy  fcriptures  countenance  the  conjecture  we 
have  now  propofed  concerning  the  origin  of  judges.  We  fee 
Mofes  opprefled  with  the  multiplicity  of  affairs,  chofe  a  certain 
number  of  wife  men  to  difpenfe  juftice  to  the  people.  Thefe 
judges  terminated  of  themfelves  common  and  ordinary  matters  ; 
but  were  obliged  to  give  an  account  to  Mofes  of  things  of  great- 
er moment1. 

The  refpect  which  has  been  paid,  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
to  the  minifters  of  religion,  was  the  reafon  that  the  admini- 
ftration  of  juftice   was  originally  committed  to  them.     The 

S  See  part  ».  b.  i.  c.  3.  art.  8.  •>  Strabo,  1.  3.  p.  104. 

»  See  Kuhnius  ad  iEIian.  var.  hift.  1.  x.  c.  39.  note  1. 

k  Arift.  problem.  §  19.    probl.  *8.;     j£lian.  var.  hift.  1.    z.   c.  39.     See   alfo 
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mod  ancient  natibris  mentioned  in  hifiory,  knew  no  other 
judges  but  their  priefta.  Thefe  were  arbhers  In  the  mod  im- 
portant affairs,  finally  determined  all  difputes,  and  inflicted 
fuch  punifhments  as  they  thought  proper™.  The  authority 
which  religion  naturally  gave  to  prieftsj  was  not  perhaps  the 
only  motive  which  at  fir  ft  determined  mankind  to  make  choice 
of  them  to  be  the  arbiters  of  all  their  difputes,  and  judges  of 
all  their  crimes.  The  high  opinion  which  men  have  always 
had  of  their  abilities  and  wifdom,  no  doubt,  contributed  to 
this  choice.  However  this  may  be,  this  ancient  cuftom  of 
committing  the  difpenfation  of  juftice  to  the  minifters  of  reli- 
gion, is  not  quite  aboHfhed  to  this  day.  We  hear  of  feveral 
-fcations  where  it  ftill  fubfifts  a. 

ARTICLE     II* 

Qf  thtfecond  Rank  of  Pofitive  Laws,    that  is  t&  fdy,  of  Civli 

Laws. 

VTrHat  we  have  hitherto  faid  of  the  origin  and  eftablifh- 
ment  of  laws,  is  a  like  applicable  to  every  kind  of  po- 
litical fociety.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  confider  thofe  laws 
which  owe  their  eftablifhment  and  origin  only  to  nations  who 
applied  to  agriculture.  This  fecond  clafs  of  laws  is  very  near 
the  firfl  in  date,  and  in  the  neceffity  of  its  eftablifhment.  Agri- 
culture, by  giving  rife  to  arts  and  to  commerce,  by  a  neceffary 
confequence  very  foon  gave  birth  to  civil  law;  and  agriculture 
was  known  to  many  nations  in  very  ancient  times.  I  fhall 
produce  the  proofs  of  this  in  the  next  book.  The  only  point  we 
have  under  confederation  at  prefent,  is  the  effects  of  agriculture 
on  government  and  laws. 

The  culture  of  the  earth  requires  great  care  and  great  la- 
bour. The  nations  which  embraced  this  way  of  life,  were 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  induftry  for  the  fuccours  they  flood 

m  S?e  le  comment,  du  P.  Calincf,  t.  i.  p.  430.  t.  3.  p.  S-  &  6S9-  5  Caefar  ds- 
bcllo  Gali.  I.  6.  c.  13.  ;  Dion.  Balicarn.  1.  i.  p.  131.;  Stxabo,  1.  4.  p.  301.  1  t. 
p.  43. ;  Tacit,  de  moVif>.  Germ.  c.  7.  &  11. ;  .■Elian,  var.  hill.  1.  14.  c.  34.  See 
Perizonius's  notes,  loco  cit. 

n  Voyage  de  Pyrard.  c.  14.  p.  144,  145.;  Hift.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  4..  p.  30$. ; 
Rec.  des  voyag.  ail  Nord,  £.  8.  p.  403.  j  Chavdia,  t,  <S.  p.  16. 
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in  need  of.  Thefe  inquiries  gave  birth  to  many  arts;  thefe 
arts  produced  commerce;  commerce  multiplied  and  divernfied 
the  interefts  of  the  different  members  of  fociety.  There  was  a 
neceflity  for  regulations  on  all  thefe  fubjects.  It  is  thus  agri- 
culture, by  its  dependencies,  gave  occafion  to  the  eftablimment 
of  a  great  number  of  laws.  Thefe  laws,  neceffary  to  govern  a 
people  who  cultivate  the  ground,  compofe  the  body  of  civil  ju- 
rjfprudence. 

The  firft  law  fuch  a  people  would  eftablifh,  would  be  one 
for  aligning  and  fecuring  to  each  family  a  certain  portion  of 
ground.      When    hufbandry   was   unknown,    all    lands   were 
.common.     There  were  no  boundaries  nor  land-marks  *  ;  eve- 
ry one  fought  his  fubfiftence  where  he  thought  fit  f.     By  turns 
they  abandoned   and   repoffeffed   the   fame  diftritts,    as   they 
were  more  or  lefs  exhaufted.     But,   after  agriculture  was  in- 
troduced, this  was  not  practicable.     It  was  neceffary  then  to 
diftinguifti  poffeffions,    and  to   take  neceffary  meafures,    that 
every  member  of  fociety  might  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labours- 
It  was  highly  reafonable  that  he  who  had  fowed  fhould  reap, 
and  not  fee   another  fejze  the  profits  of  his  toil  and  care- 
Hence  the  laws  concerning  the  property  of  lands,  the  man- 
ner of  dividing  and  pofTe  fling  them.     Thefe  objects  have  al- 
ways very  much  employed  the  thoughts  of  Jegiflators.     Homer 
informs  us,  that,  in  thefe  remote  ages,  it  was  one  of  the  firft 
pares  of  thofe  whp  formed  new  eitablimments,  to  divide  the 
lands  amongft  the  members  of  the  colony  °.      The  Chinefc 
fay,  that  Gin-hoand,  one  of  their  firft  fovereigns,,  divided  the 
whole  lands  of  his  empire  into  nine  parts ;  one  was  deftined 
for  dwellings,  and  the  other  eight  for  agriculture  p.     We  fee 
alfo  by  the  hillory  of  Peru,   that  their  firft  Incas  took  great 
pains  in  dividing  and  diftributing  the  lands  amongft  their  fub-» 
jc£ls  1. 

It  was  not  enough  to,  eftablifh  and  regulate  the  divifloa  of 
lands ;   it  was   alfo  neceffary  to  fupprefs  and  prevent  ufurpai 


'Nc:i  fixus  in  agris, 


Qni  regtrtt  cutis  fi/iibus,  urva  lifts.     Tibul.  1.  t.  cleg.  3.  v.  43. 
•j-  In  medium  juxrclant.     Virg.  Ge  rg.  1.  1.  V.  117. 

0  Odyli;  I.  5.  v.  io.  F  Martini  hift.  de  L  Ciinc,  1.  1.  p.  r8. 

1  Acoiu  iiid.  dti  Ind.  Occi'tr.:.  fe!.  :s>j,  »<•$.;  Hut.  ctes  Incas.,  t.  1.  p.  4©, 
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tions.  Ancient  legiflators  took  all  poflible  precautions  for 
this  purpofe.  With  a  view  to  reftrain  avidity,  and  obviate 
all  contention,  they  obliged  every  perfon  to  fix  the  boundaries 
of  his  grounds  by  land-marks,  either  fuch  as  nature  had  fet 
up,  or  others  of  the  mod  folid  and  durable  materials.  This 
practice  is  very  ancient.  We  find  it  alluded  to  very  plainly  in 
Genefis  r.  It  was  alfo  practifed  in  the  days  of  Job.  He  puts 
thofe  who  remove  land-marks  at  the  head  of  his  lift  of  wicked 
men  r.  Mofes  exprefsly  forbids  the  Ifraelites  to  do  this ;  and 
from  the  words  he  ufes,  it  appears,  the  ufe  of  land -marks  was 
known  long  before  his  time  c.  Profane  authors  reprefent 
this  practice  as  no  lefs  ancient.  Homer  fpeaks  of  it  as  a 
cuftom  of  the  higheft  antiquity  u.  Virgil  refers  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  it  to  the  age  of  Jupiter  x,  that  is  to  fay,  to  the  moft 
remote  times.  Legislators  decreed  very  fevere  punifhments  to 
thofe  who  removed  land-marks.  Numa  ordered  this  crime  to 
be  punifhed  with  death  y.  Politicians  interefted  religion  in  a 
matter  of  fo  much  moment  to  fociety,  that  fuch  as  the  laws  of 
men  could  not  reftrain  might  be  overawed  by  the  fear  of  the 
gods  z. 

Agriculture  then  gave  rife  to  the  holding  lands  in  property ; 
but  this  property  muft  neceflarily  change  at  the  death  of  each 
pofleffor.  The  toil  and  labour  which  the  cultivation  of  land 
requires,  gave  men  a  ftrong  attachment  to  what  coft  them  fo 
much  fatigue.  Hence  the  defire  of  tranfmitting  the  pofleffion 
and  enjoyment  of  it  to  thofe  they  held  moft  dear.  It  became 
neceflary,  therefore,  to  eftablifn  laws  and  regulations  concern- 
ing the  manner  of  difpofing  of  inheritances,  either  when  a 
man  left  feveral  children,  when  he  left  no  poiterity,  or  when 
he  had  a  mind  to  difpofe  of  it  in  a  particular  manner.  Thus 
the  divifion  of  lands  gave  rife  t,o  rights,  and  to  jurifprudence2. 

r  C.  49.  v.  14.  f  C.  14.  v.  1. 

1  Non  ajfumes  et  transfer  es  terminos  proxmi  tui,  qitos  fixerunt  prions  in  pcjfejfwi! 
tua.     Deut.  c.  19.  v.  14 

u  Iliad,  1.  ix.  v.  4ZI.  1.  XI.  v.  40J. 

x  Ante  Jovem 

Nee  [ignore  qutdem  ant  partiri  llmite  campum  fas  erat.   Georg.  !.  :.  v,  115. 

y  Dion.  Halicarn.  1.  1.  p.  133.;   Feliu.s,  voce  term  He,  1.  18.  p.  sB5. 

z  Sec  hs  mem.  dt  l'acad.  des  infeript.  t.  1.  iu.  p.  5c  ;   Na:o  de  leg.  1.  S.  p. 
914. 

?  Itaque  ex  agrorum  iiviftone  iaventa  futit  jura.     IMacrob.  Satnrr.il.  I.  3.  c.  n. 
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The  la  ws  relating  to  that  matter  make  up  a  principal  part  of  the 
civil  code. 

We  fliould  never  have  done,  if  we  were  to  enumerate  all 
the  laws  which  agriculture  has  occafioned.  It  fuffices  to  fay 
once  for  all,  that  we  muft  never  lofc  fight  of  the  difcovery 
of  that  art,  and  thofe  which  depend  upon  it,  when  we  defire 
to  difcover  the  origin  of.  civil  law.  Further,  it  is  not  poffible 
to  give  any  clear  account  of  the  firft  civil  laws  of  the  moft 
ancient  nations.  We  have  not  a  fufficient  number  of  fads 
or  particulars  of  the  hiftory  of  thefe  remote  ages.  What  may 
be  affirmed  with  moft  probability^  is,  that  civil  law  at  firft  was 
very  imperfect.  Jurifprudence  was  not  formed  into  any  re- 
gular fyftem  but  by  a  long  courfe  of  time.  No  one  legiflatdr 
could  forefee  all  events.  Uncommon  cafes  and  new  circum- 
ftances  gave  occafion  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  greateft  part  of 
civil  confutations.  Whenever  a  new  cafe  arofe^  a  new  law  was 
made. 

Agriculture,  as  I  have  faid  already,  gave  birth  to  the  great- 
eft  part  of  arts,  arts  produced  commerce,  and  commerce  necef- 
farily  occafioned  a  great  number  of  regulations :  it  even  became 
neceffary,  in  fucceeding  times,  to  extend  or  reform  thefe  re- 
gulations in  proportion  as  commerce  grew  more  extenfive ; 
as  induftry  advanced  to  perfection  ;  as  commodities  were  repre- 
fented  by  new  figns;  as  new  difcoveries  were  made;  and  as 
abundance  introduced  luxury  and  magnificence. 

It  was  long  before  men  found  out  metals,  and  the  man- 
ner of  working  them  ;  but,  when  this  difcovery  was  made,  if 
produced  many  new  arts,  and  greatly  advanced  thofe  which 
had  been  known  before.  Thefe  were  often  fources  of  new 
laws.  The  introduction  of  thefe  fame  metals  into  commerce, 
as  a  common  price  of  all  commodities,  necefiarily  occafioned 
new  regulations,  and  new  ordinances.  Acquifitions  and  obli- 
gations are  the  natural  confequences  of  commerce  and  of  indu- 
ftry, and  of  the  adminiftration  and  of  the  circulation  of  money. 
Hence  the  origin  of  certain  forms  for  drawing  and  attefling 
deeds,  by  which  the  members  of  fociety  bound  and  obliged 
themfelves  to  each  ether.  Hence  the  necefTary  eftablifhment 
of  public  officers,  charged  with  the  care  cf  receiving  and  regi- 
stering thefe  deedsp. 

Vol.  I.  E  Add 
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Add  to  this,  that  wars  have  very  often  changed  the  face  of 
empires.  Conquefls  have  introduced  new  notions  of  things* 
new  manners,  new  defigns,  and  even  new  arts.  Of  confequence* 
the  political  fyftem  of  ftates  muft  have  varied  very  often  ac- 
cording to  the  different  circumftances  and  various  pofitions  of 
the  people ;  and  the  legiflature  was  neceflarily  affe&ed  with  all 
thefe  variations. 

Befides,  nothing  but  length  of  time  could  difcover  the  abufes 
and  inconveniencies  attending  certain  laws.  Thefe  laws  muft 
have  been  mended  or  repealed,  and  others  fubflituted  in  their 
room.  The  writers  who  alone  could  at  this  day  inftruct  us  in 
the  jurifprudence  of  the  ancients,  could  not  poflibly  have  an 
exatl  knowledge  of  thefe  matters.  They  knew  nothing  of  the 
nations  they  fpeak  of,  till  long  after  the  times  we  are  examin- 
ing, and  then  the  civil  code  of  thefe  nations  acquired  a  fix- 
ed and  fettled  form.  The  hiftorians  of  antiquity  could  not 
fpeak  with  certainty  of  any  laws  but  fuch  as  were  in  force  in 
the  times  in  which  they  writ.  Now,  though  the  epocha  of 
many  of  thefe  ancient  laws  is  unknown  to  us,  we  ought  not  to 
prefume  that  all  thofe  whofe  authors  we  are  unacquainted  with, 
were  the  works  of  the  firft  legiflators.  We  may  obferve  fur- 
ther, that  the  greateft  part  of  the  writers  of  antiquity,  in  ge- 
neral, take  very  little  notice  of  the  jurifprudence  and  civil  laws 
of  ancient  nations. 

Let  us  not  then  fatigue  ourfelves  in  fearching  what  were  the 
firft  civil  laws.  Let  it  fuffice,  that  we  know  that  all  thofe 
which  in  procefs  of  time  formed  the  civil  code  of  nations, 
flowed  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  agriculture.  Hiftory, 
independent  of  all  reflections,  attefts  this  in  the  moft  folemn 
manner.  Let  us  run  through  the  annals  of  all  civilized  na- 
tions j  there  we  fhall  fee,  that  civil  laws  took  rife  at  the  fame 
time  with  agriculture,  and  that  one  and  the  other  eftablifh- 
ment  was  the  work  of  the  firft  fovereigns.  The  Egyptians 
extolled  the  great  fervices  Ofiris  had  done  to  mankind  by 
the  difcovery  of  agriculture,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  his 
laws  b.  The  Greeks  faid  the  fame  of  Ceres  c ;  the  firft  peo- 
ple of  Italy,  of  Saturn  d;   the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Spain, 

b   Diod.  1.  r.  p   17,  18.  c  See  part  a.  I.  r.  c.  3.  art,  r. 

<•  Aritf.  polk.  1.  7.  c.  10.;  Macrob.  Saturn.  1.  1.  c,  7-  p.  117. 
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of  Habise;   the   Peruvians,  of  Manco-Capac f ;    the   Chinefe 
pay  the  fame  honour  to  Yao  g. 

Let  us  remark  by  the  by,  how  eflentially  neceflary  ancient 
legiflators  efteemed  agriculture  to  the  fupport  of  fociety.  We 
may  judge  of  this,  by  the  great  pains  they  took  to  preferve 
the  enjoyment  of  it  to  their  fubje£ts.  It  is  not  poffible  to  cul- 
tivate the  ground  without  the  alfiftance  of  animals.  For  fear 
the  fpecies  of  animals  employed  in  labour  mould  fail,  ancient 
laws  forbade  the  killing  any  of  thefe  creatures  on  pain  of 
death  :  this  was  one  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Greece h,  a  law 
obferved  by  many  other  nations1.  The  great  refpe£l  of  the 
ancients  for  the  ox,  fo  ufeful  in  tillage,  is  attefted  by  all  the 
writers  of  antiquity.  To  kill  an  ox  was  a  capital  crime k. 
Even  at  this  day,  in  fome  countries,  the  fame  regard  is  paid 
to  this  animal,  which  renders  fuch  great  fervices  to  mankind. 
By  the  laws  of  Ram,  fo  much  regarded  in  the  Greater  India, 
it  is  exprefsly  forbidden  to  kill  oxen '.  At  Madura  this  is  a 
crime  puniihed  with  death m.  In  Syria  they  never  eat  beef, 
much  lefs  veal ;  they  preferve  the  cattle  to  till  the  earth  n.  In 
one  of  the  French  iflands  of  America,  they  formerly  forbade 
killing  of  oxen  on  pain  of  death,  to  encourage  the  breed  of 
thefe  animals  °.  It  is  probable,  that  it  was  for  the  fame  po- 
litical reafon  that  ancient  legiflators  made  laws  to  the  fame 
purpofe  p.  Oxen  were  the  only  animals  that  were  anciently 
employed  in  agriculture. 

This  conduct  appears  to  me  to  have  included  another  mo- 
tive befides  that  of  fecuring  cattle  for  hufbandry.  The  firft 
legiflators  had  men  to  govern,  ferocious  and  only  juft  emerged 

e  Juftin.  1.  44.  c.  4.  p.  74;.  f  Hift.  des  Incas,  t.  i.  p.  zi,  31. 

£  Acsd.  des  infcript.  t.  ro.  p.  391. 

h  We  fhall  fpeak  of  it  in  part  2. 

i  Nicol.  Damafc.  apnd  Stob.  ferm.  42.  p.  »93.;  Julian.  Hift.  animal.  1.  12.  c. 
34.;  Varro  de  re  ruft.  1.  2.  c.  5. ;  Plin.  1.  8.  c.  45.  p.  471.  ;  l'orphyr.  de  ab- 
iftin.  1.  2.  p.  138. 

k  Ah  hoc  antiqui,  fays  Varro,  manus  ita  abflinerl  volucrunt,  ztt  caplle  fanxerint, 
fi  quh  occid'iffct.  De  re  ruit.  I.  i.  c.  $.  See  alfo  Aratus,  phcenom.  v.  132. 
Virg.  georg.  1.  z.  v.  537.  ;  Columell.  1.  6.  in  proaem.  p.  209. ;  Plin.  1.  8.  c.  45. 
p.  47*. 

I  Voyage  de  la  Bouuye,  p.  157.  m  Lettres  edif.  t.  12.  p.  93. 

n  Hieron.  in  jovinian.  1.  2.  c.  C.  ;  Mercure  de  f  ranee,  Feyr.  1727,  p.  *ai„ 


o  Lettres  edif.  t.  12.  p.  93. 
P  Athen.  1.  9.  p.  37;, 
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from  barbarifm.  I  do  not  doubt,  therefore,  but  thofe  legifla- 
tors  had  a  view  of  infpiring  their  people  with  gentlenefs  and 
eompaflion  towards  each  other,  by  infpiring  them  with  thefe 
fentiments  towards  animals.  We  find  feveral  laws  amongft 
the  Ifraelites  which  feem  to  have  been  dictated  from  this  mo- 
tive. God,  in  commanding  to  reft  on  the  feventh  day,  declares 
his  intention  to  be,  to  give  fome  relaxation  to  Haves  and  beafts 
of  labour q.  He  forbids  maiming  of  animals,  or  muzzling  the 
ox  that  treaded  out  the  corn  r.  If  an  lfraelite  found  a  bird  fit- 
ting upon  eggs  or  young,  he  was  commanded  to  let  the  dam 
gof.  Mofes  is  not  the  only  legiflator  who  has  commanded  the 
mild  treatment  of  animals.  We  find  examples  of  this  kind  in 
the  laws  of  many  other  nations c. 

One  of  the  moft  fenfible  and  obvious  effects  of  agriculture, 
is,  that  thofe  people  who  applied  themfelves  to  it,  were  obliged 
to  fettle  in  a  particular  diftrict.  It  has  forced  them  to  build 
houfes  of  folid  materials,  and  near  to  each  other,  that  they 
might  be  better  enabled  to  give  mutual  afiiftance.  It  is  thus 
that  cities  were  formed.  The  firft  mentioned  in  hiftory  began 
in  Chaldea,  China,  and  Egypt,  where  the  people  had  applied 
to  agriculture  from  time  immemorial.  According  to  the  beft 
writers,  the  ftudy  of  politics  began  with  the  building  of  cities  uj 
and  the  foundation  of  cities  gave  birth  to  great  empires.  Ac- 
cordingly we  fee  that  thofe  people  who  underltood  hufbandry, 
formed  the  firft  great  and  powerful  ftates.  The  Babylonian, 
Affyrian,  and  Chinefe  empires,  arofe  in  thofe  parts  of  Afia 
where  the  cultivation  of  the  foil  had  always  been  the  chief  oc- 
cupation of  the  people.  Egypt  is  atleaft  as  ffriking  an  example 
of  it,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  whom  we 
may  with  good  reafon  join  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  in  the 
new  world.  All  thefe  nations,  by  their  (kill  in  agriculture, 
were  enabled  to  unite  in  considerable  bodies  in  one  place. 
They  had  the  certain  means  of  fubfilting.     Hunting,  Mining, 


<l  Exod.  c.  23.  v.  11.  r  Lev.  c.  21.  v.  24. 

f  Deut.  c.  i2.  v.  <5,  7. }  Fxnd.  c.  23.  v.  p.  See  le  comment,  du  P.  Calmer^ 
t.  1.  p.  119,  1-.1,  iij,  216.  t.  3.  p.  419. 

c  See  upon  this  fiibjed  ^  very  remarkable  law  of  an  emper.:r  of  Japan.  Apud 
Kaemp.  hift.  du  Jnpon,  t.  r.  p.  2O4.     See  alfo  part  i.  1.  1.  art.  3. 

«  Plato  de  leg.  1.'  j.  &  <S. 
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and  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  grow  fpontaneoufly,  can- 
not maintain  a  great  number  in  little  bounds.  The  nations 
therefore  who  had  no  other  means  of  fubfifting  but  thefe,  were 
forced  to  roam  from  place  to  place  j  they  could  never  affemble 
in  very  great  numbers,  becaufe  no  country  could  then  afford 
them  fubfiftence.  Befides,  thefe  refources  are  cafual,  and 
might  often  fail  them.  Agriculture  alone  can  at  once  fupport 
a  great  number  in  one  place,  and  enable  them  to  lay  up  pro- 
vifions  for  the  time  to  come.  It  is  to  the  difcovery  and  practice 
of  this  happy  art  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  fweets  of  life. 

Let  us  finifh  this  important  fubjeel  with  a  few  reflections 
on  the  unfpeakable  advantages  mankind  derive  from  the  efta- 
biifhment  of  focieties.  When  we  reflect  how  difficult  it  muft 
have  been  to  eftablifh,  regulate,  and  fupport  the  body-politic, 
we  cannot  help  regarding  the  laws  as  the  mafter-piece  of  hu- 
man genius.  But  thefe,  however  excellent,  would  not  have 
been  fufficient  to  fecure  the  tranquillity  and  happinefs  of  man- 
kind. The  political  art  has  employed  an  engine  ftill  more 
powerful  and  more  extenfive ;  it  is  perhaps  of  all  the  happy 
effects  refulting  from  the  union  of  families,  that  which  man- 
kind have  felt  the  mod  fenfibly,  and  from  which  they  yet  draw 
the  raoft  frequent  advantages.  I  am  fpeaking  of  thofe  two 
grand  fprings  of  human  actions,  of  thofe  falutary  prejudices 
which  have  fo  much  force  among  all  nations,  and  which  often 
fupply  the  place  of  laws,  and  even  of  virtue;  the  love  of  glory , 
and  the  fear  of  fhame. 

We  find  in  all  civilized  countries,  laws  for  the  punifhment 
of  crimes  againfl  fociety ;  but  I  know  of  no  country  which 
has  decreed  rewards  to  the  exercife  of  the  focial  virtues,  fuch 
as  generofity,  ©aodour,  humanity,  difintercftednefs,  probity, 
decency  of  manners,  &c. 

I  obferve  further,  that  there  are  certain  vices,  fuch  as  ly- 
ing, avarice,  deceit,  debauchery,  indecency,  ingratitude,  &c. 
for  which  the  law  has  provided  no  punifhment.  I  even  allow, 
that  thefe  vices  are  in  fome  fort  incapable  of  being  punifhed 
by  the  magiftrate.  Yet  fhould  the  focial  virtues  remain  abfo- 
lutely  without  recompenfe,  it  were  to  be  feared  that  few  would 
be  led  to  pra&ife  them.  It  were  ftill  more  hurtful  to  fociety, 
fhould  men  be  permitted  to  abandon  themfelves  with  impunity 

t® 
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to  the  vices  I  have  mentioned.  Manners  and  cuftoms,  found- 
ed on  thefe  tacit  conventions,  by  which  all  focieties,  as  we  have 
juft  faid,  were  united,  have  fupplied  and  remedied  this  great 
defect  of  the  laws. 

Honour,  that  fentiment  fo  quick  and  delicate,  is  the  work, 
the  fruit  of  fociety.  Public  and  private  intereft  have  concur- 
red to  form  it.  The  advantage  and  utility  which  fociety  found 
to  refult  from  certain  fentiments,  and  from  certain  actions,  led 
them  naturally  to  regard  thefe  fentiments  as  the  moft  precious 
attribute  of  human  nature.  By  a  neceffary  confequence  of 
thefe  fame  motives,  they  found  themfelves  inclined  to  exprefs 
the  higheft  efteem  and  confideration  for  the  perfons  pollened  of 
thefe  defirable  qualities.  The  ambition  of  obtaining  this  uni- 
verfal  favour,  affection,  and  efteem,  is  a  principle  from  which 
fociety  has  reaped  the  greateft  benefits,  a  principle  which  has 
fupplied  the  want  of  legal  rewards  for  virtuous  actions. 

With  refpect  to  thofe  actions  which  are  pernicious  to  good 
order  and  public  tranquillity,  though  no  particular  punish- 
ment could  be  decreed  by  law,  fociety,  upon  the  fame  principle, 
has  equally  provided  that  they  fhould  not  remain  unpunimed. 
Cuftom  and  opinion  founded  on  the  tacit  confent  of  all  focie- 
ties, have  in  all  times  pronounced  a  fentence  of  difhonour  and 
infamy  on  thefe  vices ;  a  fentence  not  the  lefs  real  or  formi- 
dable that  it  was  not  prefcribed  by  any  particular  law,  or  pro- 
nounced by  any  magistrate ;  and  to  be  fenfible  of  all  the  effica- 
cy of  this  fentence,  we  need  only  reflect  a  moment  on  the  fo- 
vereign  empire  of  cuftom  and  opinion,  and  confider  how  great 
is  the  extent  of  their  power. 

Now,  if  we  examine  what  really  happens  in  all  countries,  we- 
fhall  find,  that  though  there  are  no  exprefs  laws  for  rewarding 
the  focial  virtues,  yet  thofe  who  practife  them  never  mifs  their 
reward,  never  fail  to  attract  the  public  affection,  efteem,  and 
admiration ;  rewards  fo  much  the  more  foothing,  and  fo  much 
the  more  powerful,  as  they  are  free  and  voluntary,  and  not  the 
effect  of  any  law.  We  fee  alfo  that  there  are  certain  virions 
actions,  which,  though  not  punifhed  by  magistrates,  are  far 
from  efcaping  with  impunity  j  they  receive  a  real  and  heavy 
punifhment  from  the  fcorn,  contempt,  and  indignation  of  the 
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wifeft  and  befl  part  of  the  fociety.  Thefe  fentences,  I  repeat 
it,  though  they  proceed  not  from  the  legiflative  power,  though 
they  are  not  inverted  with  the  authority  of  the  law,  are  not  the 
lefs  infallible  in  their  effect,  whether  by  recompenfing  virtue, 
by  "-iving  thofe  who  cultivate  it  all  the  distinctions  which  are 
capable  of  gratifying  a  rational  felf-love,  whether  by  punifhing 
vice,  by  depriving  the  abandoned  of  the  greateft  comforts  of 
fociety,  and  by  fear  retraining  thofe  mean  fouls  who  can  be 
deterred  from  vitious  actions  only  by  the  dread  of  punifh- 
ment. 

Thefe  are  our  thoughts  in  general  concerning  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  political  fociety.  Let  us  now  caft  our  eye  on  thofe 
nations  moft  diftinguifhed  in  antiquity,  and  obferve  what  was 
their  ftate  and  the  form  of  their  government  in  the  ages  which 
are  the  fubjett  of  this  firft  part  of  our  work. 


ARTICLE    III. 

Cf  the  Laws  and  Government  of  the  Babylonians  and  JJyrians. 

ASIA,  without  queftion,  was  civilized  before  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  There,  Nimrod  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Babylonian,  and  Affur  of  the  Affyrian  empire,  in  the  firft  ages 
after  the  flood.  That  of  China  cannot  have  been  much  lefs 
ancient.  The  regions  at  prefent  known  by  the  name  of  Per- 
fia,  muft  have  been  very  early  civilized  ;  for  their  fovereign 
Chedorlaomer  *,  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  had  fubjected  a  great 
extent  of  country  to  his  authority  x.  There  were  alfo  at  that 
time  feveral  ftates  formed  in  Paleftine,  and  on  the  banks  of 
Jordan,  which  are  often  mentioned  by  Mofes.  The  greateft 
part  of  thefe  ftates,  as  it  appears,  were  governed  by  kings. 
But  we  muft  fatisfy  ourfelves  with  thefe  few  general  hints. 
The  hiftory  of  Afia,  for  feveral  ages,  is  almoft  entirely  un- 
known to  us.     The  facred  books,  where  alone  we  could  ex- 


*  This  prince  is  called  in  fcripture,  Kin;*  of  the  Elamites.  This  was  the  mod: 
ancient  name  of  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Periia.  fciee  Bochart  in  Plialeg.  1.  4.  c. 
10.  p.  2^4. 

x  Gen.  c.   14. 
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peft  any  information  of  fuch  remote  events,  leave  us  entirely 
in  the  dark. 

Mofes  having  told  us,  that  Nimrod  fixed  the  feat  of  his  em- 
pire at  Babylon  y,  defcends  no  lower  with  his  narration.  In  the 
days  of  Abraham,  we  find  Amraphel  king  of  Shinar  mention- 
ed in  fcripture.  This  prince  was  probably  one  of  the  fucceffbrs 
of  Nimrod.  But  Mofes  mentions  him  only  by  the  by,  to  tell 
us  that  he  was  one  of  thofe  princes  who  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Chedorlaomer,  to  aflift  him  in  fubduing  the  kings  of  Pale- 
ftine,  who  had  fhaken  off  his  yokez. 

The  facred  hiftorian  has  obferved  the  fame  filence  as  to  the 
empire  of  AfTyria;  he  contents  himfejf  with  faying,  that  Afiur 
left  Babylon,  and  retired  into  that  country  fince  called  AfTyria, 
where  he  built  Nineveh,  and  fome other  cities*.  This  facl:  may 
authorize  us  to  make  this  the  epocha  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Aflyrian  monarchy  *.  But  Moles  gives  us  no  further  light  into 
the  hiftory  of  that  ftate. 

If  we  have  reccurfe  to  profane  hiflorians,  the  relations  they 
give  us  are  fo  obfcure,  fo  cppofite  to  one  another,  fo  involved 
in  difficulties  and  contradictions,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  form 
any  certain  judgment  of  the  firft  events  which  happened  in  the 
empires  of  Babylon  and  AfTyria.  Modern  writers  have  contri- 
ved feveral  different  fyftems  for  reconciling  the  contradictory 
narrations  of  ancient  hiilorians ;  but  all  thefe  fyftems  are  liable 
to  fo  many  objections,  that  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  can 
give  us  full  fatisfaction.     But  fince  it  is  neceflary  to  chufe,  I 


y   Gen.  c.  10.  v.  10.  z   lb.  c,  14.  v.  1.  a   lb.  c.  fo.  v.  11. 

*  Bochart,  followed  by  fome  other  commentators,  pretends  that  the  word 
Ajfur  here  fignifies  the  name  of  a  province,  rnd  that  the  pafljge  is  to  be  under- 
derftood,  as  if  it  had  been,  de  terra  ilia  (Nimrod)  egreffus  eji  in  AJ'yriarn,  &c. 
"  Nimrod  leaving  the  plains  of  Shinar,  went  into  AfTyria,  where  he  built  Ni- 
"  neveh,"  &c.     Phaleg.  1.  4.  c.  ia.  p.  150,  z6o. 

But  this  opinion  is  oppofed  by  many  famous  writers.  They  have  fliown, 
that  this  explanation  is  inconfiftent  with  the  very  words  of  Mofes,  and  that 
we  mud  take  the  word  AJJ'tr  as  the  Septuagint,  Jofephus,  and  the  Vulgate 
do,  for  the  name  of  one  of  the  fons  of  Shem,  and  fay,  that  Aflur  left  rhe  plains 
of  Shinar,  and  formed  a  new  eflablifhment  on  the  banks  of  the  Ti"ris,  of 
which  Nineveh  was  the  capital.  See  Perizon.  ori^.  Babyl.  c.  4.  I  may  add, 
that  one  of  the  gresteft  matters  of  the  oriental  languages  has  allured  me,  that 
in  the  veifions,  Arabic,  Chaldean,  Syriac,  Armenian,  the  word  -4/fur  is  always 
in  the  nominative,  and  never  ia  the  accusative,  as  the  partisans  of  the  other  opi- 
nion pretend. 

(hall 
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fhall  fix  upon  that  which  appears  to  me  the  molt  probable  and 
mod  agreeable  to  the  ideas  I  have  formed  of  thefe  very  ancient 
times. 

It  feems  evident  from  the  text  of  Mofes,  that  Babylon  was 
fomewhat  more  ancient  than  Nineveh.  It  appears  alfo  that  thefe 
two  cities  were  originally  the  capitals  of  two  empires,  each  of 
which  was  governed  by  a  diftinft  monarch.  Thefe  two  ftatcs 
continued  feparate  440  years. 

Hiftory  has  not  iranfmitted  to  us  any  particulars  concerning 
the  fovereigns  who  reigned  at  Nineveh  from  Affur  to  Ninus  : 
we  know  not  fo  much  as  the  names  of  thefe  ancient  mo- 
narchsc.  The  Aflyrian  empire,  fo  famous  in  antiquity,  like 
other  early  eftablifhments,  was  but  f.nall  in  its  beginnings'1. 
Ninus  was  the  firft  who  attempted  to  enlarge  its  limits.  He 
conquered  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  formidable  power  which  held  Alia  in  fubje&ion  for  fo  ma- 
ny agese. 

As  to  the  Babylonians,  it  appears,  that,  after  Nimrod,  feven 
kings,  Chaldeans  by  birth,  reigned  fucceffively  at  Babylon f. 
After  them  a  family  of  princes  originally  from  Arabia,  feized 
the  throne.  They  reckon  fix  of  thefe,  who  fucceeded  each  o- 
ther  without  interruption «.  Under  the  laft  of  thefe  kings, 
Ninus,  the  fovereign  of  Affyria,  attacked  and  defeated  the  Ba- 
bylonians, feized  the  perfon  of  their  king,  and  by  that  conqueft 
united  the  throne  of  Babylon  to  that  of  Nineveh h.  This  event 
happened  590  years  after  the  flood,  1758  before  the  Chriftian 
sera.     I  (hall  give  my  reafons  for  this  date  in  a  few  words. 

I  place  (with  the  grcateft  number  of  chronologers)  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  by  Nimrod,  about 
the  150  after  the  flood.  Almod  all  the  ancient  hiftori- 
ans  agree,  that  this  kingdom  had  fubfifted  440  years,  under 
two  diftin£t  dynafties,  or  families,  at   the  time  the  Affyrians 

c    Diod.  1.  1.  hilt.;   Jufrin.  1.  I.  c.  t.  d   Dion.  Halicar.  1.  i.  c.  a. 

e   Diod.  Jttft.  fupra.  ;    Plato  de  leg.  1.  3.  p.  809. 

f.   Jul.  African,  an.  Synctll.  p.  90.  S   Id.  ibid.  &  p.  9:. 

ll  Diod.  1.  z.  liy.t.  ;  Jul.  African,  ap.  Syncell.  p.  92.  According  t<>  Diodorns, 
Babylon  was  not  yet  founded,  when  Ninus  conquered  Melbpotajiiia.  The  Time 
author  silo  fays,  that  Nineveh  was  not  built  till  after  Ninus  had  fuhdued  the 
Babylonians.  It  is  proved  from  fuiptu.e,  that  he  was  miftak.cn  as  to  the  date  of 
the  foundation  of  Loth  ihcfe  cities. 
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took  Babylon'1.  The  firft  of  thefe  dynaflies,  whofe  kings 
were  Chaldeans,  poflefied  the  throne  225  years  k.  The  fecond 
dynafty,  which  was  originally  from  Arabia,  reigned  215  years. 
The  total  duration  of  thefe  dynaflies  makes  440  years.  If  we 
add  to  thefe  440  the  150  years  from  the  flood  to  the  founda- 
tion of  Babylon  by  Nimrod,  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Ninus 
will  fall  in  the  590th  year  after  the  flood,  and  confequently 
in  the  1758th  year  before  the  Chriftian  a?ra.  After  the  taking 
of  Babylon,  the  two  monarchies  formed  but  one  (late,  under 
the  name  of  the  Aflyrian  empire l.  From  thence  the  kingdom 
of  Babylon  was  no  more  than  a  province  of  the  Aflyrian  em- 
pire, to  the  time  that  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  gave  the  Babylo- 
nians an  opportunity  of  (baking  off  the  Aflyrian  yoke,  about 
770  years  before  Chriftm. 

Ninus  died  after  a  reign  of  52  years,  which  had  been  one 
continued  train  of  victories  and  conquefts.  He  left  but  one 
fon  by  his  Queen  Semiramis.  Ninias,  (for  that  was  the  name 
of  this  prince),  at  the  death  of  his  father,  was  too  young  to  reign 
by  himfelf.  For  this  reafon,  Ninus  committed  the  adminiflra- 
tion  of  the  government  into  the  hands  of  Semiramis11. 

Semiramis  mounted  the  throne,  and  took  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment into  her  hands  in  the  year  1741  before  Chrifl*. 
This  is  one  of  the  firft  examples  in  hiflory  of  a  throne  filled  by 
a  woman,  an  example  which  has  been  followed  in  many 
countries.  The  Aflyrian  empire  loft  nothing  of  its  glory  by 
being  committed  to  the  conduct  of  a  woman.  Semiramis  has 
equalled,  if  not  excelled,  the  greatefl  monarchs,  in  the  luflre  of 
her  reign.  We  fhall  not  negledl,  in  its  proper  place,  to  give 
an  account  of  the  great  aclions  afcribed  to  this  princefs  by  an- 
tiquity, at  the  fame  time  exploding  the  feveral  prodigies  and 
fictions  which  fable,  taking  advantage  of  the  great  diftance  of 
time,  has  mixed  with  her  hiftcry. 

i  Jul.  Afric.  ap.  Syr  cell,  p.  oo.  k   Id.  ibid.  &  p.  92. 

1   Id.  ibid. ;   Diod.  1.  1.  p.  114.  m  See  part  3.  book  1.  c.  r. 

"  Diod.  1.  z<  p.  no. :  JufHn.  1.  1.  c.  1.  &  1. 

*  The  proof  of  this  date  is  this.  Diod.  (1.  i.  p.  1x4.  &  no.)  fays,  that  Ba- 
bylon was  the  firft  ccrqnelt  of  Ninus.  This,  prince  {"pent  btit  !  7  years  in  his  ex- 
peditions, 2nd  died  immediately  after;  confeqnentlv  Semiranuis  mounted  the 
throne  17  years  after  the  taking  of  Habylon,  which  we  have  p!iced  in  the  year 
3758  before  Christ. 

Semiramis 
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Semiramis  was  fucceeded  by  her  fon  Ninias,  who  afcended 
the  throne  in  the  year  1699  before  the  Chriftiaft  cera*,  and 
reigned  38  years0.  From  this  prince  to  the  revolt  of  the 
Medes,  that  is,  for  a  fpace  of  more  than  800  years,  we  are 
ignorant  of  what  happened  in  the  Affyrian  empire.  The  very 
names  of  the  fovereigns  who  fwayed  the  fceptre  for  fo  many 
ages,  are  not  well  known  p.  This  obfcurity  is  commonly  a- 
fcribed  to  the  great  effeminacy  into  which  it  is  pretended  the 
fucceffors  of  Ninias  were  plunged  q.  I  (hall  examine  the  foli- 
dity  of  this  opinion  in  the  fecond  part  of  this  work.  Let  us 
now  collect  what  the  ancients  have  left  us,  concerning  the 
Conflitution  and  form  of  government  amongft  the  Affyrians  and 
Babylonians. 

From  the  commencement  of  thefe  two  empires,  the  govern- 
ment was  monarchical,  and  the  crown  hereditary r.  But  it 
would  appear,  that,  to  the  reign  of  Ninus,  thefe  kingdoms  had 
not  much  increafed  or  improved.  This  prince  has  been  con- 
fidered  by  all  antiquity,  as  the  firfl  monarch  of  Alia  who  had 
any  knowledge  of  politics,  or  the  art  of  reigning r.  It  is  to 
Ninus,  without  doubt,  we  muft  afcribe  the  divifion  of  the  Af- 
fyrian  empire  into  feveral  provinces  and  governments ;  for  we 
find  this  inflitution  fully  eftablimed  in  the  reigns  of  Semiramis, 
and  her  fucceffors c. 

We  may  obferve  further,  that  in  the  Affyrian  empire,  the 
people  were  diltributed  into  a  certain  number  of  tribes",  and 
that  profeffions  were  hereditary,  that  is  to  fay,  children  were 
not  permitted  to  quit  their  fathers  occupation,  and  embrace  ano- 
ther x.  We  know  not  the  time  nor  the  author  of  this  inftitu- 
tion,  which  from  the  higheft  antiquity  prevailed  almoft  over  all 
Afia  y,  and  even  in  feveral  other  countries  z. 

The  Affyrians  had  one  practice  with  refpect  to  marriage, 
worthy  of  our  attention.  This  practice  however  had  its  foun- 
dation in  that  cuftom,  which,  we  have  obferved  already,  pre- 

*  Semiramis  had  leigned^  years.  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  134.  ;  Juflin.  1.  i.e.  z  ;  Syn- 
eell.  p.  96,  97. 

0   Sy  cell,  p.  97.  P  Died.  1.  a.  p.  136.  1   Juflin.  1.  1.  c.  1. 

r  Diod.  1.  a.  p.  135.  '   Juftin.  I.  1.  c.  a.  t  Diod.  1.  r.  p.  izp,  135, 

"  Herod.  1.  1.  n.  aoo.  ;  Strab.  1.  16.  p.  1081. 

*  Diod.  1.  2.  p.  14a.  7  gee  part  3.  b.  1.  c.  a.  a   {bid. 

E  2  vailed 
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vailed  very  early,  and  very  un'.verfally,  of  the  hufband's  as  it 
were  purchafing  his  •wife  a. 

Every  year  they  affembled  in  one  place,  all  the  young  girls 
who  were  marriageable.  The  public  crier  put  them  up  to 
fale,  one  after  another.  The  rich  paid  a  high  price  for  thofe 
whofe  figure  feemed  to  them  the  mod  agreeable.  The  money 
which  was  received  for  thefe,  was  bellowed  as  a  portion  with 
the  more  homely  whom  no  body  would  have  fancied.  For  af- 
ter they  had  difpofed  of  the  mod  beautiful,  the  crier  preferr- 
ed fuch  as  were  lefs  attracting,  and  afked  if  any  one  would 
accept  of  fuch  an  one  with  fuch  a  fum.  The  fale  proceeded  by- 
coming  lower  and  lower,  and  fhe  was  at  laft  allotted  to  him 
who  was  willing  to  accept  of  her  with  the  fmalleft  portion. 
In  this  manner  all  the  young  women  were  provided  with  huf- 
bands  b.  This  very  politic  and  ingenious  method  of  facilita- 
ting and  promoting  marriages,  was  alio  practifed  by  feveral 
other  nations c. 

Befides,  they  were  not  permitted  to  carry  off  the  perfons 
they  had  purchafed,  till  they  had  given  fufficient  fecurity  that 
they  would  marry  them.  If  at  any  time  it  happened,  that 
the  parties  could  not  agree,  the  man  was  obliged  to  refund  the 
money  he  had  received d.  It  was  likewife  very  exprefsly 
forbidden  to  ufe  women  ill,  or  to  carry  them  into  any  foreign 
country e.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  this  wife  inftitution  wa; 
abolifhed,  towards  the  end  of  the  Afiyrian  monarchy  f. 

The  Aflyrians  had  feveral  diftinc~t  counfels,  and  feveral  tri- 
bunals, for  the  regulation  of  public  affairs.  They  reckon 
fix  of  both  kinds;  three  councils,  and  three  tribunals,  whofe 
creation  and  authority  were  different.  It  would  feem,  that 
the  three  councils  were  created  by  the  body  of  the  people,  to 
govern  the  ftate  in  conjunction  with  the  fevereign.  The  fir  it 
of  thefe  three  councils  was  compofed  of  officers,  who  had 
quitted  the  fervice  after  having  fpent  the  beft  of  their  days  in 


*  Supra,  p.  23. 

t>   Htrodnt.  [.   1.   n.    ipfT. ;    ./Elian,  var.  hift.  1.  4.  c.   1.;    NficoJ.  Damafc.  ap. 
S:ob.  fenn.  4/1.  p.  193.  ;  Strab.  1.  16.  p.  10S1. 

c    Pomp.  Mela,  1.  i.  c,  ;.  p.  131.  Mem.  dc  Tipv.  Jan.  1708.  p.  11a. 
i  lievvd.  1.  i    n.  ioc*.  c  Id.  ibi.-i.  f   ILiJ. 

military 
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military  employments.  The  nobility  competed  the  fecond. 
The  old  men  formed  the  third  s  We  are  not  informed  what 
were  the  particular  functions  of  thefe  three  councils. 

The  fovereigns  on  their  part  had  created  three  tribunals,  to 
watch  over  the  conduct  of  their  people.  The  functions  of  the 
firfr.  of  thefe  tribunals  was  to  difpofe  of  the  young  women  in 
marriage,  and  punifh  adultery.  The  fecond  took  cognizance  of 
theft  •,  and  the  third  of  all  acts  of  violence  K 

It  muft  not  be  forgot,  to  the  honour  of  the  Babylonians, 
that  they  are  acknowledged,  by  all  antiquity,  to  have  been  the 
firft  who  made  ufe  of  writing  in  their  public  and  judicial  acts-j 
but  at  what  period,  is  not  known. 

As  to  the  politics  and  perfonal  conduct  of  the  ancient  mo- 
narchs  of  Affyria,  if  we  were  to  judge  of  them  by  the  fenti- 
ments  of  almoft  all  the  writers  of  antiquity,  we  could  not  de- 
fpife  their  manner  of  governing  too  much.  They  accule  Ninias. 
of  haying  fet  a  bad  example,  which  his  fucceffors  but  too  well 
imitated  k.  Without  pretending  to  vindicate  this  prince  from  a 
fhare  of  thofe  faults  which  the  Afiatics  have  always  been  accu- 
fed  of,  the  few  hints  which  are  left  us  concerning  his  admini- 
ftration,  feem  to  me  to  prefent  us  with  the  model  pf  a  very  wife 
and  prudent  government. 

The  great  end  which  Ninias  had  in  view,  was  to  prevent 
all  cabals  which  might  endanger  the  fafety  of  the  fovereign, 
or  the  tranquillity  of  the  ftate.  No  meafures  could  be  mere 
wife  and  effectual  to  this  end  than  thofe  which  he  pur- 
fucd.  He  commanded  a  certain  number  of  troops  to  be  levied 
every  year,  in  each  province.  This  army  formed  an  incamp- 
ment  round  about  the  capital.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  he 
difmiffed  thefe  foldiers  to  their  own  homes,  and  commanded 
new  ones  to  be  raifed  in  their  room.  This  conduct  anfwered 
two  ends.  On  one  hand,  Ninias  kept  his  fubjects  in  obe- 
dience, by  the  fight  of  fo  numerous  an  army,  always  ready  to 
march  to  chaftife  rebels  at  whatever  difhnce.  On  the  ether 
hand,  by  the  annual  change  of  thefe  troops,  the  officers  and 


t  Strab.  1-  16.  p.  1081.  h  Idem,  i'n'.d.  p,  ic  8i.  i  SvnctU.  p,  ioi.  D. 

k  Juiliii.  1.  1.  c,  i.  j  Died.  1.  i.  p.  135. 
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foldiers  were  prevented  from  contracting  over  ftrict  connec- 
tions, or  forming  feditious  enterprifes.  He  took  fpecial  care 
likewife  to  commit  the  government  of  provinces  to  none  but 
fuch  as  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  perfon  f,  and  each  gover- 
nor was  obliged  to  repair  to  Nineveh  every  year,  to  give  an 
account  of  his  conduct m. 

They  accufe  Ninias  of  fhutting  himfelf  up  continually  in  his 
palace  n.  This  was  no  doubt  a  peace  of  wrong  policy.  But 
they  feem  to  have  no  fufficient  proof  of  what  they  further  fur- 
mife,  that  this  prince  concealed  his  perfon  only  to  hide  his 
vices  °.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  in  thofe  very  writers  who 
give  Ninias  this  infamous  character,  feveral  facts  which  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  the  idea  they  would  give  us  of  this  prince. 
Thefe  authors,  in  effect,  agree  that  he  always  took  care  to 
place  good  generals  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  experienced 
governors  in  his  provinces,  and  able  judges  in  his  cities ;  in  a 
word,  that  he  neglected  nothing  that  appeared  to  him  necef- 
fary  to  preferve  order  and  tranquillity  in  his  dominions  p ;  and 
that  he  maintained  peace  during  his  whole  reign  q.  What  can 
be  afked  more  ?  I  am  perfuaded  Ninias  had  no  other  view  in 
fhutting  himfelf  up  in  his  palace,  and  living  almoft  inacceffible, 
but  to  infpire  his  fubjects  with  greater  refpect  and  veneration 
for  his  perfon.  In  the  following  books,  we  fhall  fee,  Dejoces 
King  of  the  Medes,  who  has  always  been  confidered  as  the 
greateft  politician  of  antiquity,  purfuing  the  fame  conduct. 

This  plan  of  government,  formed  by  Ninias,  was  exactly 
followed  by  his  facceffors r.  We  know  not  the  detail  of  their 
actions.  In  the  following  books,  we  fhall  have  oecafion  to 
fpeak  our  thoughts  of  the  fentiments  of  the  Greek  writers  con- 
cerning thefe  ancient  monarchs. 

l  Diod.  1.  a.  p.  i3J.  a  Nicol.  Damafc.  ap.  Valef.  excerpt,  p.  425. 

»  Diod.  ibid.  5  Juft.  1.  r.  c.  2. 

»  Diod.  ibid.     "  P  Diod.  1.  2.  p.  135. 

1  Ibid.  p.  134.  '  -,v  —in.  >'J'-''  c'.U 
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ARTICLE    IV. 

Of  the  Laivs  and  Government  of  the  Egyptians. 

'"pHE  Egyptians,  of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  are  moll 
worthy  of  our  attention.  We  are  particularly  interested 
in  their  hiflory.  From  them,  by  an  uninterrupted  chain,  all 
the  mod  polite  and  belt  constituted  nations  of  Europe,  have 
received  the  first  principles  of  their  laws,  arts,  and  fciencies. 
The  Egyptians  instructed  and  enlightened  the  Greeks;  the 
Greeks  performed  the  fame  beneficent  office  to  the  Romans. 
Thefe  lords  of  the  world  were  not  afhamed  to  borrow  from 
the  Greeks  the  knowledge  which  they  wanted,  which  they 
afterwards  communicated  to  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  of  which 
we  are  in  pofTeffion  at  this  day.  So  many  other  considerations 
are  joined  to  this,  that  none  ought  to  be  iurprifed,  that  I  treat 
this  article  concerning  Egypt  at  fome  length.  This  nation,  in 
whatever  light  we  view  it,,  does  the  greatest  honour  to  human 
nature,  of  all  the  ancient  nations.  The  Egyptians  prefent  us 
with  excellent  models  of  all  kinds  of  laws,  arts,  fciences>  mo- 
rals, and  politics.  But  the  more  curious  and  interesting  the  hi- 
story of  this  people  is,  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  that  it  is 
involved  in  darknefs  and  obfeurity.  This  may  be  afcribed  in 
part  to  the  vanity  of  the  Egyptians.  Wife  as  they  were,  they 
had  that  weaknefs  common  to  all  nations,  of  priding  themfelves 
on  their  prodigious  antiquity.  According  to  the  Egyptian 
chronicles,  their  monarchy  had  continued  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thoufand  years'".  It  is  eafy  to  fee  the  abfurdity  of  thefe 
pretensions.  I  have  pointed  out  the  fource  and  epocha  of  thefe 
chimerical  pretensions,  in  my  difiertation  concerning  that  long 
feries  of  ages  the  ancients  loved  to  boaft  of  e.  More  interesting 
objects  demand  our  attention. 

Egypt  was  one  of  thefe  countries  which  were  foonelt  ci- 
vilized. The  ancients  even  believed,  that  the  Egyptians  were 
the  very  first  people  who  had  a  regular  and  fettled  form  cf 


f  Augwfh  de  civ.  Dei,  1.  :8.  c.  40. 

'  See  our  diflcrUtion  at  the  end  of  the  lad  volume. 
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government".  To  fay  all  in  one  word,  they  were  efleemed  the 
inventors  of  monarchy  x.  The  facred  books  confirm  the  tefti- 
mony  of  profane  authors,  about  the  great  antiquity  of  this 
kingdom.  The  kings  of  Egypt  are  there  called  the  fons  of  an- 
cient kings y.  Cham  the  fon  of  Noah  is  confidered  as  the  lead- 
er of  that  colony,  from  the  plains  of  Shinar,  which  fettled  in 
Egypt. 

The  events  which  followed  that  epocha  are  not  known. 
The  dates  and  duration  of  the  reigns  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Egypt,  are  fubject  to  a  thoufand  difficulties,  which  I  fhall 
not  attempt  to  refolve.  Difquifitions  of  that  kind  are  quite 
foreign  to  my  defign.  In  effect,  it  is  of  little  importance  to 
know  the  number  of  their  dynaflies,  and  the  names  of  their 
fovereigns ;  it  is  far  more  effential  to  underftand  the  laws,  arts, 
fciences,  and  cuftoms  of  a  nation,  which  all  antiquity  has 
regarded  as  a  model  of  wifdom  and  virtue.  Thefe  are  the  ob- 
jects I  propofe  to  examine,  with  all  the  care  and  exactnefs  I  am 
capable  of. 

It  is  certain  that  the  monarchical  form  of  government  was 
eftablifhed  amongft  the  Egyptians z  from  the  earlieft  antiqui- 
ty. This  people,  too,  had  the  advantage  of  being  governed  for 
many  ages  by  fovereigns  born  in  the  bofom  of  their  country  a. 
It  would  appear  alfo,  that,  in  thefe  firft  ages,  this  kingdom 
enjoyed  long  peace  and  great  tranquillity  b.  We  may  obferve 
further,  great  fteadinefs  and  conftancy  in  this  nation,  as  to  their 
laws,  and  form  of  government.  Let  us  add,  that  Mneves,  who 
is  reckoned  the  firft  lawgiver  of  the  Egyptians,  had,  as  they 
pretend,  put  his  laws  into  writing  c. 

After 


u  Arid.  prob.  1.  7.  c  10.  p.  437.3  Metereolog.  1.  x.  c.  14.  p.  548.  D. ;  Died. 
\.  1.  p.  13. 

x  Plin.  1.  7.  feet.  57   p.  41J.  y  Filii  regum  antiquorunt,  If.  c.  19.  v.  11. 

z  See  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  13,  17.  a  Ibid.  p.  53,  80.;  Herod.  1.  x.  n.  100. 

b  Strabo,  1.  17.  p.  1174.   ^, 

c  Diod.  J.  1.  p.  10;.  Mneves  w'thout  deubt  has  been  efleemed  the  firft  le- 
gislator of  Egypt,  becaufe  re  was  the  firft  who  put  his  laws  in  writing.  For  be- 
fore him  Vulcan,  l'elius,  and  Ofiris,  had  given  laws  to  Egypt.  See  Diod.  1.  1. 
p.  17,  18.  Chron.  Alex.  p.  45.  But  the  laws  of  thefe  princes  had  not  been  written. 
The  Egyptians,  as  well  as  ail  other  nations,  were  long  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
painting  fpeech.  and  reudering  it  durable.     As  foon  as  thtv  dilcuvered  this  art, 

they- 
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After  thefe  reflections,  we  need  not  be  furprifed  to  obferve 
the  real  ftate  of  Egypt,  about  430  years  after  the  flood,  when 
Abraham  was  forced  by  a  famine  to  go  down  into  that  coun- 
tryc.  Even  then  Egypt  was  a  very  flourifhing  and  well-regula- 
ted kingdom,  able  to  fupport  its  own  inhabitants,  and  even  to 
afford  relief  to  ftrangers.  Mofes  reprefents  the  ibvereign  who 
reigned  at  that  time,  as  a  powerful  and  magnificent  monarch1, 
furrounded  with  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  who  ftudied  to  pleafe  his 
tafte,  and  gratify  his  paffions  d.  When  Pharaoh  difmiffed 
Abraham,  he  loaded  him  with  prefents  e. 

That  we  may  be  the  more  fenfible  of  the  fuperiority  of  Egypt 
over  other  nations  in  thefe  firft  ages,  let  us  compare  the  beha- 
viour of  Pharaoh  towards  Abraham,  with  that  of  Abimelech 
King  of  Gerar  towards  Ifaac  in  fimilar  circurr.ftances.  This 
comparifon  will  convince  us  of  the  great  difference  between  a 
king  of  Egypt  and  a  king  of  the  Philiftines  at  that  time. 

Abimelech  is  reprefented  in  fcripture  as  hardly  able  to  make 
head  againft  Ifaac.  The  power  of  this  patriarch  alarmed  him  ; 
he  required  an  oath  from  him  that  he  would  retire  out  of  his 
territories.  Ifaac  had  dug  fome  wells.  Abimelech  underhand 
raifes  difputes  about  them  ;  at  laft  that  prince  determines  to  go 
in  perfon,  and  afk  an  alliance  with  the  patriarch  :  he  even 
makes  him  promife  with  an  oath,  that  he  will  do  him  no  hurt. 
The  fpeech  which  Ifaac  makes  to  Abimelech  on  that  occafion, 
is  mingled  with  taunts  and  reproaches  f.  On  the  whole,  we  fee, 
that  he  treated  with  the  King  of  Gerar,  at  leaft  as  his  equal. 

If  we  go  on,  and  obferve  the  idea  the  fcriptures  give  us  of 
the  ftate  of  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Jacob,  we  {hall  difcover  frill 
more   clearly  many  of    the  marks  of  a   powerful    monarchy, 


they  no  doubt  employed  it  in  writing  and  digefting  their  laws.  Mneves  pretend- 
ed to  receive  his  laws  from  Mercury,  (Diod.  p.  19.),  and  the  Egyptians  regarded 
Mercury  as  the  inventor  of  hieroglyphic  writing.  Plato,  p.  374.  E.  p.  1140.  A.  : 
Diod.  1.  1.  p.  19.  j   Ptut.  t.  1.   p.  73S.   E. 

c  Gen.  c.  11. 

J  Cum  itatjue  Itigreffla  effet  Alraham  JEvyptutn,  viderunt  JEgyptn  mul'itrem 
fSaramJ  qnod  cjfet  pulchra  tumis,  et  nuntiavcrunt  principes  Phara'jn:,  ire.  Gen. 
c.  it.   v.  14,  rs. 

e  Gen,  c.  I*,  v.  16,  %o.  C.  13.  V.  z.  . 

f  See  Gen.  c.  16.  v.  ^j 
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whole  conftitution  and  government  was  well  regulated  and  tho- 
roughly understood.  We  fee  a  kingdom  divided  into  feveral 
provinces  or  departments  g,  a  council  compofed  of  perfons  of 
the  greateft  wifdom  and  experience,  well-chofen  miniflers  h, 
different  prifons  for  the  confinement  of  criminals ',  a  prieflhood 
enjoying  fettled  revenues  k,  public  granaries  ',  a  trade  in 
Haves  m,  and,  in  a  word,  a  commerce  which  mud  have  been 
confiderable  n.  All  thefe  things  fufficiently  indicate  a  people 
who  mufl  have  been  very  early  civilized  *. 

Again,  the  kings  of  Egypt,  in  the  times  of  Jacob,  were  fur- 
rounded  with  all  that  external  pomp  and  fplendor  which  adorn 
the  majefty  of  fovereigns  in  the  molt  polite  nations.  We  fee 
a  captain  of  the  guards  °,  a  grand  cup-bearer,  a  chief  baker  p. 
Pharaoh,  in  order  to  difplay  the  authority  with  which  he  had 
invefted  Jofeph,  gave  him  a  ring  from  his  own  finger,  made 
him  be  arrayed  in  veftures  of  fine  linen,  and  adorned  with  a 
golden  chain  q;  he  commanded  him  to  ride  in  one  of  the  royal 
chariots,  and  a  herald  to  proclaim  before  him,  "  Bow  the  knee 
"  to  Jofsph,  and  let  every  one  acknowledge  him  as  the  ap- 
«  pointed  ruler  of  all  the  land  of  Egypt r."  All  this  pomp  dif- 
plays  the  fplendor  of  a  brilliant  and  magnificent  court. 

We  are  not  however  to  imagine,  that  all  thofe  laws  and 
maxims,  which  have  rendered  the  Egyptians  fo  famous  in  the 
art  of  government,  were  the  work  ol  the  firft  ages  of  their 
monarchy.  Hiltorians  attelt  the  contrary.  They  have  pre- 
ferved  the  names  of  feveral  legillators,  who  from  time  to  time 


6  Gen.  c.  41.  v.  4^.  h  Id.  ibid.  v.  37. 

i  C.  y>.   V'.  ao.   c.  40.    V.  3.  k  C.  47-   V.  %Z.  '  Ibid. 

*"  C.  37.   v.  18,   36.  n  Ibid.  v.  25,  18. 

*  The  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  fnrnilh  us  with  an  example  how  quickly  a 
people  may  be  civilized.  When  the  Spaniards  arrived  in  Peru  and  Mexico, 
thefe  empires  werj  very  regular  in  their  policy.  They  had  good  laws,  were 
acquainted  with  feveral  arts  aud  fciences.  The  courts  of  their  emperors  were 
very  brilliant  and  magnificent.  Yet  thefe  monarchies  had  •  ot  fublilted  above 
3J0  years  at  moit.  We  reckon  about  650  from  the  flood  to  the  time  Jacob 
was  in  Egypt. 

0  Gen.  c.  39.  v.  1. 

It  is  in  this  feofe  I  imagine  we  mould  underftand  the  office  of  prbiceps  «- 
erchus,  which  Moles  gives  Potiphar.  We  know  the  kinj;s  of  Egypt  had  a  guard 
of  1000  chofen  men,   who  were  relieved  every  year.     Herod,  i.  z.   n.  16H. 

P  Gen.  c.  40.   v.  i,   ::.  '1  Gen.  c.  41.  v.  41.  r  Ibid.  v.  43. 

augmented 
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augmented  and  improved  the  laws  of  Egypt f.  We  mud  only 
aiTert,  that  this  people  were  acquainted  very  early  with  fome 
of  the  fundamental  maxims  of  true  policy.  It  is  of  import- 
ance to  know  what  thefe  maxims  were.  I  (hall  endeavour  to 
reprefent  them,  as  hiflory  has  tranfmitted  them  to  us,  obferving 
as  much  as  poflible  the  order  and  epocha  of  each  of  the  confti- 
tutions  of  which  the  hiftorians  fpeak.  1  mall  not  mention,  at 
prefent,  any  but  fuch  as  we  know,  and  have  reafon  to  believe, 
took  place  in  thefe  ages  now  under  our  confederation.  In  the 
following  books  we  mall  fpeak  of  the  regulations  eflablifhed  in 
the  refpective  ages  which  are  the  fubject  of  thefe  books.  I  re- 
ferve  to  the  third  part  of  this  work,  the  reflections  which  I  de- 
fign  to  make  on  feveral  laws  and  maxims  which  feem  to  merit 
a  more  particular  attention. 

We  have  feen,  that  from  the  beginning  the  throne  was  he- 
reditary amongft  the  Egyptians c.  Their  kings  applied  them- 
felves  particularly  to  fettle  and  regulate  the  ceremonies  of  reli- 
gion. All  antiquity  looked  upon  the  Egyptians  as  the  firft 
who  paid  a  folcmn  and  public  worfhip  to  the  Deity  u.  Their 
annals  gave  the  honour  of  that  inftitution  to  Ofirisx.  It  is 
evident  from  the  facred  books,  that  the  inflitution  of  public 
worfhip  muft  have  been  very  ancient  in  Egypt.  In  the  days  of 
Jofeph  the  prieflhood  enjoyed  great  immunities.  Mofes  fays, 
they  had  received  their  lands  from  the  bounty  of  the  king  >', 
and  paid  no  tribute  for  them  z.  Diodorus  informs  us,  that 
Ills  gave  the  property  of  the  third  part  of  Egypt  to  the  priefls 
for  their  own  maintenance,  and  furnifhing  the  neceilary  facri- 
fices1.  They  held  them  in  the  highefr.  honour;  they  were 
the  firfr.  order  in  the  flate,  always  near  the  perfon  of  the  fove- 
reign  ;  they  a  {lifted  him  with  their  advice  and  inftruclion,  and 
fometimes  with  their  perfonsb.  The  public  records  and  ar- 
chives were  committed  to  the  cuflody  of  the  prieflsc.  In  a 
word,  they  filled  the  higheft  offices  of  the  flate,  adminiflered 

f  See  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  105.  &  ic5.;  Herod  I.  z.  paflim. 

c  See  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  17. 

"   Herod.  1.  2.  n.  4  ;   Porphyr.  ap.  Eufeb.  prxp.  evang.  1.  0.  c.  10. 

x  Diod.  I.  1.  p.  19.  y    C  n.  c.  47.  v.  25.   "See  Herod.  I.  2.  n.  37. 

z    Gen.  iuid.  v.  12.  a    13;, „J.  ]_   I#   p    iT- 

*>  Ibid.  I.  1.  p.  84.;  Strab.  1.  17.  p.  1136.  c  Diod   loco  citcito. 

G  2  juftiee, 
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jufticed,  directed  in  the  levying  taxes0,  had  the  inspection  of 
monies,  weights,  and  meaSuresf. 

The  Egyptians  were  amongfr.  the  firft  who  knew  and  ob- 
ferved  this  important  maxim,  That  the  union  of  the  fexes 
ought  to  be  under  certain  regulations.  They  afcribed  the 
laws  concerning  marriage  to  their  firir.  fovereign s.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  cuflom  in  Egypt  to  give  portions  with 
th^ir  daughters  at  marriage.  We  find  Pharaoh  (a  good  deal 
later  indeed  than  the  times  we  fpeak  of)  giving  the  city  of 
Gazer  as  a  portion  with  his  daughter  to  Solomon h.  The 
Egyptians  were  permitted  to  marry  only  one  wife.  Herodotus 
fays  this  exprefslyi.  Diodorus  k  muff,  then  have  been  mis- 
informed, when  he  fays,  that  the  Egyptians,  except  the  priefts, 
might  marry  as  many  wives  as  they  pleafed.  Thefe  people 
underftood  the  fundamental  maxims  of  policy  too  well,  to  be 
ignorant  that  polygamy  was  pernicious  to  population.  The 
companion  of  thofe  countries  where  polygamy  is  allowed,  with 
thole  where  it  is  forbidden,  proves  this  Sufficiently.  We  dif- 
cern  the  fame  wife  policy  in  the  principles  of  the  Egyptian  go- 
vernment, as  in  that  which  was  brought  from  thence  by  Ce- 
crops,  and  eftablifhed  in  Greece.  We  fee  that  the  inflitution 
of  the  marriage  of  one  man  with  one  woman,  was  one  of  the 
laws  of  that  founder  of  Athens !. 

In  confequence  of  this  principle,  adultery  was  punifhed  with 
great  Severity  in  Egypt.  They  gave  the  man  a  thoufand  flripes 
with  rods,  and  cut  off  the  woman's  nofe  m  ;  the  law  which 
punifhed  this  crime,  fo  pernicious  to  Society,  was  very  ancient, 
It  had  been  eftabliihed  by  Helius  the  Son  of  Vulcan  n.  The 
Sacred  books  furnilh  us  with  an  example  of  the  high  refpecl: 
that  was  paid  to  the  conjugal  union  in  Egypt  in  the  days  of 
Abraham  °. 

The  Egyptians  were  very  refpe&ful  to  the  fair  Sex  ;  they 
paid  greater  honour  and  obedience  to   their  queens  than   to 


d  ^Elian.  var.  h\(\.  I.  14.  c.  34.  *  Clem.  Alex,  ftrom.  I.  6.  p.  75a. 

f  Calmet  in  Exod.  t.  i.  p.  468.         8  S;>pra,  p.  z;.         h  1  Sings  c.  9.  v.  16. 

i   Herod.  1.  1.  n.  pi.  k  Diod.  1.  1.  p  pi.  1  Part  2.  b.  1.  c.  3.  art.  1. 

ra  Dlod.   1    1.  p.  89,  90. 

a   Palsephat.  apud  cbton.  Alex.  r.  45.;   Csdren.  p.  19.  D. 

0  Gen.  c.  u.  v.  19. 
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thdr  kings :  even  amongft  private  pcrfons,  the  men  promifed 
in  their  marriage-contratte  that  they  would  be  obedient  in  all 
things  to  their  wiv^s  p.  This  cuflom  arofe  from  the  high 
refpe£t  and  veneration  Ifis  had  acquired  by  her  excellent  go- 
vernment, after  the  death  of  her  brother  Ofiris  q.  The  great 
happinefs  of  the  marriage  of  this  Princefs  with  her  brother, 
gave  occafion  to  that  law  which  permitted  the  marriage  of  bro- 
thers and  fitters  r. 

The  ftrength  and  profperity  of  a  ftate  confifts  in  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  Egyptians  were  very  fenfible  of  this. 
The  barbarous  practice  of  expofing  infants  to  death,  fo  common 
in  other  ancient  nations,  was  not  allowed  in  Egypt.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Egyptians  were  commanded  to  preferve  and  bring 
up  all  their  children  f.  They  were  even  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge for  legitimate  thofe  they  had  by  their  flaves c.  This 
people  pofTeflcd  the  art  of  bringing  up  children  at  a  very  fmall 
cxpenfe".  The  excellence  of  their  climate  contributed  much 
to  this ;  for  in  warm  countries  it  cofts  but  very  little  to  bring 
up  and  maintain  children,  They  educated  them  in  a  very 
hardy  manner,  and  at  no  great  expenfex.  For  thefe  reafons 
the  Egyptians  were  at  once  very  numerous  and  capable  of  un-. 
dergoing  the  greateft  fatigues  y. 

Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  peace  and  fupport  of  a  ftate, 
than  the  veneration  and  obedience  of  children  to  their  parents* 
The  Egyptian  legiflators  employed  all  the  methods  they  could 
think  of  to  infpire  and  cherifh  thefe  fentiments  in  children* 
It  was  with  a  view  of  preferving  this  veneration,  even  alter  the 
death  of  their  parents,  that  the  art  of  embalming  was  invented. 
This  cuftom  was  extremely  ancient  in  Egypt ;  it  was  pra&ifed 
in  the  days  of  Jacob  z. 

With  refpecr.  to  the  police  and  conftitution  of  the  ftate, 
hiftorians  inform  us,  that  Egypt  was  originally  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  nomes,  or  provinces*.  This  divifion  muft 
have  been  very  ancient ;   for  we  find  it  had  taken  place  in 

P    Diod.    1.   I.    p.   31.  q    Ibid. 

r    Ibid.    Phiio  jud.  dc  fpec.  leg.  p.  780.  A.;   Pauf.  1.  1.  c.  7. 

i'  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  pi.;  Stralj.  1.  17.  p.  1 179,  u8o.  t  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  91. 

u  Ibid.  *  Ibid.  y  Ibid.  a  Gen,  c.  50.  v.  2,  3. 

A  Diqd.  1.  1.  p.  Cj  ;  jtrabo,  1,  17.  p.  1135. 

Jofeph'? 
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Jofeph's  timeb.  The  fame  hiftorians  add,  that  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Egypt  were  diftributed  into  three  claffes,  priefts,  fol- 
diers, hufbandmen  and  mechanics0.  Strabo  informs  us  fur- 
ther, that,  in  confequence  of  this  primordial  divifion,  the  lands 
of  each  province  were  divided  into  three  parts,  and  one  allotted 
to  each  clafsd.  If  we  may  believe  Herodotus  and  Diodorus, 
the  Egyptians  were  fubdivided  into  feveral  other  clafTes c.  This 
police  might  have  taken  place  in  the  very  earlieft  times.  But 
another  arrangement  which  Diodorus  mentions,  muft  have 
been  pofterior  to  the  ages  we  are  now  upon  :  That  all  the  lands 
were  divided  into  three  fhares,  one  of  which  belonged  to  the 
king,  one  to  the  priefts,  and  the  other  to  the  foldiers  f ;  and 
that  the  hufbandmen  took  thefe  lands  in  farm  for  a  very  mode- 
rate portion  of  their  produce  s. 

We  learn  from  fcripture,  that,  in  the  days  of  Jofeph,  every 
inhabitant  was  proprietor  of  a  certain  portion  of  ground, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  fell  to  the  king  in  the  feven  years 
famine  which  afflicted  Egypt h.  Jofeph  at  that  time  acquired 
for  Pharaoh  the  property  of  all  the  foil  of  Egvpt  <.  The 
priefts  alone  were  not  under  a  neceffity  of  difpofmg  of  their 
domains,  becaufe  they  were  furnimed  with  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  corn  out  of  the  royal  granaries k.  Jofeph  having  thus 
obtained  for  Pharaoh  all  the  lands,  did  not  think  it  the  intereft 
of  his  fovereign,  to  reduce  his  fubjects  to  beggary.  For  this 
reafon  he  returned  the  people  their  lands,  on  this  condition, 
fays  Mofes,  that  they  fhould  pay  the  king  a  fifth  part  of  their 
produce  annually.  This  inftitution  ftill  fubfifted  in  the  days 
of  Mofes !.  Herodotus  and  Strabo  confirm  thefe  facts.  Hero- 
dotus fays,  that  Sefoftris  (who,  according  to  our  chronology, 
mounted  the  throne  a  little  after  the  death  of  Jofeph)  had  di- 
vided all  the  land  of  Egypt  amongfl  the  inhabitants,  and  im- 
pofed  a  tribute  upon  each,  according  to  the  quantity  he  poileff- 


b   Gen.  c.  41.  v.  34,  46.  c  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  84,  85.  d  L.  17.  p.  11 36. 

c  Herod.  1.  z.  n.  163.  fays,  that  the  Egyptians  were  divided  into  feven  orders, 
Viz-  pricjls,  foldiers,  Jhepherds,  fvnneherds,  merchants,  interpreters,  and  jailers, 
each  denominated  by  the  profefTion  he  followed.  Ancient  authors  are  divided 
on  this  fubjert.  See  Plat,  in  Tim.  p.  1044.;  libcrat.  Bulirid.  p.  318.;  Died.  I. 
j.  p.  8j.;   Strabo,   1.  17.  p.  1 1  35. 

r"   Diod.  1.  1.  p.  84.  8   Ihid.  p.  85.  h  Gen.  c.  47.  v.  18. 

i  Ibid.  v.  10.  '  k  Ibid.  v.  12.  '  Gen.  c.  47.  v.  2.\,  xC 
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edra.  By  the  manner  in  which  Strabo  fpeaks  of  the  revenues 
of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  it  would  feem  that  he  had  alfo  fome 
knowledge  of  this  fa£t.  He  fays,  that  the  revenue  of  thefe 
monarchs  confided  in  the  tributes  which  they  levied  from  the 
lands,  and  induftry  of  their  fubjects  n. 

The  Egyptians  were  exceedingly  exa£r,  and  vigilant  about 
the  adminiftration  of  juflice,  believing  that  the  fupport  or 
diflblution  of  fociety  depended  entirely  upon  that  °.  Their 
higheft  tribunal  was  compofed  of  thirty  judges.  They  pla- 
ced at  the  head  of  this  tribunal,  the  perfon  who  at  once  poiTefT- 
ed  the  greateft  fhare  of  wifdom,  probity,  and  public  efteem. 
The  king  furnifhed  thefe  judges  with  every  thing  necefiary 
for  their  fupport p,  fo  that  the  people  paid  nothing  for  obtain- 
ing juftice.  No  advocates  were  feen  in  this  tribunal.  The 
parties  were  not  even  allowed  to  plead  their  own  caufes.  All 
trials  were  carried  on  in  writing,  and  the  parties  themfelves 
drew  up  their  own  proccfles.  Thofe  who  had  fettled  this 
manner  of  proceeding,  were  very  fenfible,  that  the  eloquence 
of  advocates  very  often  darkened  the  truth,  and  mifguided 
the  judges.  They  were  unwilling  to  expofe  the  minifters  of 
juftice  to  the  bewitching  charms  of  pathetic,  affe&ing  decla- 
mation. The  Egyptians  avoided  this,  by  making  each  par- 
ty draw  up  the  ftate  of  his  own  cafe  in  writing  q,  and  they 
allowed  them  a  competent  time  for  that  purpofe.  But  to  pre- 
vent the  protracting  fuits  too  long,  they  were  only  allowed  to 
make  one  reply  on  each  fider.  When  all  the  evidence  necef- 
fary  for  their  information  was  given  in  to  the  judges,  they 
began  their  confultations.  When  the  affair  was  thoroughly 
canvafled,   the  prefident  gave  the   fignal  for  proceeding  to  a 


m  L.  i.  n.  top.  *  L.  17.  p.  1135.  C. 

o   Diod.  1.  1.   p.  85,  87.  P  Ibid. 

'i  Ibid.  All  this,  I  imagine,  muft  be  underftood  with  fome  limitations,  other- 
wife  we  muft  fuppoie  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  had  not  only  learned  tn 
write,  but  that  they  had  fufficient  talents  and  knowledge  of  the  laws,  to  draw  up 
their  own  defences,  which  is  not  to  be  fnppofed.  This  law  then  muft  have  been 
liab-ie  to  fome  exceptions  and  modifications. 

\\Te  muft  fay  the  fame  thing  of  thofe  other  countries,  where  they  tell  us  there 
are  no  advocate?,  and  that  all  trials  are  carried  on  in  writing,  as  in  Siam,  China, 
Bantam,  Ike.  Jour,  des  Scav.  id88,  Mai,  p.  139.;  Anc.  rclat.  des  Indes  &  de  la 
Chine,  p.  194,  103.;  Rec.  des  voya^.  Holland,  t.  I.  p.  351,  351.;  Miim.de 
Trev.   Sept.  1717.  p.  14JJ, 

f   Diod.  1.  1.  p.  87. 

fentence, 
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fentence,  by  taking  in  his  hand  a  little  image  adorned  with 
precious  (tones,  which  hung  at  a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck. 
This  image  had  no  eyes,  and  was  the  fymbol  the  Egyptians 
ufed  to  reprefent  truth r.  Judgment  being  given,  the  prefi- 
dent  touched  the  party  who  had  gained  his  caufe  with  this 
image.  This  was  the  form  of  pronouncing  fentencesc.  Ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  law,  the  kings  of  Egypt  made  the 
judges  take  an  oath  at  their  inftallation,  that  if  the  king 
fhould  command  them  to  give  an  unjufl  fentence,  they  would 
not  obey  him  u. 

The  ufe  of  feals  or  fignets,  in  attefting  and  authenticating 
deeds,  is  very  ancient ;  they  were  ufed  in  Egypt.  Diodorus 
informs  us,  that  any  perfon  who  counterfeited  the  king's  feal, 
had  both  his  hands  cut  offx.  It  appears  that  the  ufe  of 
feals  was  eftabliihed  in  Egypt  in  Jofeph's  time.  The  ancient 
feals  were  commonly  engraved  on  the  bezil  of  the  rings 
which  they  wore.  It  is  faid  in  fcripture,  that  when  Pharaoh 
intrufted  Jofeph  with  an  unbounded  authority  over  all  Egypt, 
he  took  his  ring  from  his  finger,  and  gave  it  to  this  patriarch  y. 
From  this  fa£V.  we  have  reafon  to  think,  this  ring  was  the 
royal  feal,  and  that  Pharaoh  gave  it  to  Jcfeph,  as  a  mark 
of  the  abfolute  power  over  his  kingdom  with  which  he  had 
intrufted  him. 

After  having  defcribed  the  manner  in  which  juftice  was 
adrniniftered  amongft  the  Egyptians,  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
mention  a  few  of  the  laws  which  rendered  that  people  fo  fa- 
mous in  antiquity,  fome  of  which  fubfift  to  this  day  among 
us z-  At  prefent,  I  (hall  only  fpeak  of  their  penal  laws,  for 
hiftorians  hardly  mention  any  other.  They  fay  but  little  of 
the  civil  laws  of  Egypt :  and  thofe  which  they  have  recorded, 
were  made  by  fovereigns  who  reigned  in  much  later  times 
than  thofe  we  are  now  treating  of.  I  have  already  acquaint- 
ed the  reader,  that  I  would  range  them  under  their  different 
epochas.     I  referve  too,  for  the  article  of  war,  all  laws  rela- 


f  Diod.  !.  1.  p.  58,  86,87.  c  Ibid-  p-  86>  R7- 

11   Pint.  t.  z.  p.  17  \   C.  x   L.  1.  p.  39.  y'Gen.  c.  41.  v.  41,  41. 

z  _  So  Ion  fententils  adjutus  JEg-ipti  f&cerdotum,  latifque  jyfto  modcramine  liglbus, 
Romano  qutquejurt  maximum  adaldit  firmamentum.  Amra.  MarccIJ.  1.  xi.  p.  346. 

See  alio  pirt  j.   b.  1,  c.  2. 
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ting  to  the  military  ftate ;  they  were  made  by  Sefoftris,  and  I 
{hall  fpeak  of  them  in  the  fecond  part  of  this  work. 

The  facred  books  atteft  the  antiquity  and  feverity  of  the 
penal  laws  of  Egypt.  There  were  in  Jofeph's  time  feveral 
prifons  for  confining  criminals11.  Punifhmems  were  then 
extremely  fevere.  Pharaoh's  chief  baker  was  condemned  to 
death  b.  Mofes,  it  is  true,  does  not  fpecify  the  crime  that  of- 
iicer  was  guilty  of;  but  what  he  fays  fufliciently  proves*  that  in 
that  age  capital  punifhments  were  eftablifned  in  -Egypt.  Pro- 
fane hiftorians  have  tranfmitted  to  us  a  very  circumftantial  de- 
tail of  the  penal  laws  of  Egypt}  which  we  mall  lay  before  our 
readers. 

Whoever  had  it  in  his  power  to  fave  a  man's  life,  who 
Was  going  to  be  killed,  and  did  not,  was  punifhed  with 
death.  If  he  was  not  able  to  defend  the  perfon  aflaulted,  he 
was  bound  to  inform  againft  the  author  of  the  violence :  if  he 
neglected  to  do  this,  he  was  to  receive  a  certain  number  of 
lames,  and  to  be  kept  three  days  without  meat c.  Thus  all 
the  citizens  were  protectors  of  one  another,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  ftate  interefted  in  preventing  or  punifhing  all  adbs 
of  violence.  We  may  mark,  even  in  fome  of  their  inftitu- 
tions,  the  motives  of  which  are  not  very  obvious,  an  extreme 
attention  of  the  government  to  the  prefervation  of  the  people. 

Herodotus  tells  us,  that  when  a  perfon  was  found  dead, 
whether  a  flranger  or  an  Egyptian,  in  whatever  manner  the 
accident  had  happened,  whether  he  had  been  affaflinated,  ilain 
by  a  crocodile,  drowned  in  the  Nile,  &c.  the  city  nearer!,  the 
place  where  the  body  had  been  found,  was  obliged  to  embalm 
it  in  the  molt  magnificent  manner,  and  give  it  a  moll  fump- 
tuous  funeral  d.  This  feems  to  have  been  a  very  wife  and  po- 
litic regulation,  to  oblige  the  feveral  cities  to  take  all  poffible 
precautions  to  prevent  accidents,  and  provide  for  the  fecurity 
of  their  territories.  It  was  their  intereft  to  do  this,  to  avoid 
the  great  expence  attendirig  the  embalming  and  burial  of  the 
bodies  found  dead,  according  to  that  law. 

Wilful  murder  was  punimed -with  death,  whether  the  perfon 

*   Gen.  c.  39.  v.  io..  b  Chap.  40.  v.  %%, 

t  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  88.  d  L,  a.  n.  po. 

Vol.  I.  H  Cain 
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flain  had  been  a  freeman  or  a  flave e.  By  this  law,  the  lives 
of  perfons  of  all  ranks  were  equally  fecured.  We  find  a  re- 
markable example  of  this  in  the  adventure  of  Jofeph  with  the 
wife  of  Potiphar.  Jofeph  was  at  that  time  the  flave  of  this 
too  credulous  hufband,  who  is  reprefented  by  Mofes  as  one  of 
the  greateft  lords  in  Pharaoh's  court.  Though  he  was  fully 
perfuaded  that  Jofeph  had  offered  him  the  moil  outrageous  and 
provoking  affront,  yet,  on  this  delicate  occafion,  he  did  not 
break  out  into  any  a£t  of  violence  againft  his  flave ;  he  fent 
him  to  prifon,  that  he  might  be  tried,  convicted,  and  punifhed 
in  a  legal  manner  f. 

We  cannot  beftow  too  great  praifes  on  this  manner  of  think- 
ing and  adting.  The  kind  treatment  mailers  were  obliged  to 
give  their  flaves,  muft  neceffarily  have  produced  the  happieft 
effects,  by  infpiring  all  the  members  of  the  fociety  with  huma- 
nity, mildnefs,  and  mutual  benevolence. 

The  Egyptians  had  contrived  an  extraordinary  punifhment 
for  parricides.  They  forced  little  pieces  of  reeds,  about  a  fin- 
ger's length,  into  all  parts  of  their  bodies,  and  then  furround- 
ed  them  with  faggots  of  thorns,  to  which  they  fet  fire  s. 

As  for  thofe  unnatural  parents  who  had  killed  any  of  their 
children,  they  were  not  put  to  death.  The  Egyptians  exemp- 
ted them  from  the  common  fate  of  murderers,  but  had  invent- 
ed a  punifhment  for  them  moie  fevere  than  death.  Thefe 
wretched  parents  were  obliged  to  hold  in  their  arms  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  murdered  children,  for  three  days  and  three 
nights  fucceffively,  in  public,  amidft  the  guards  which  fur- 
rounded  themh. 

Perjury  was  unpardonable,  and  punifhed  with  death.  The 
Egyptians  efteemed  this  crime  equally  injurious  to  the  gods  and 
men  :  to  the  gods,  by  bringing  their  majefty  into  contempt ;  to 
men,  by  deilroying  the  ftrongeft  bonds  of  fociety,  fincerity, 
and  good  faith  K 

A  calumniator  was  condemned  to  the  fame  punifhment 
the  perfon  would  have  fullered  if  the  accufation  had  proved 
true  k. 


e  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  88.  f  Gen.  c.  39.  v.  i<J,  8cc.  S  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  S3. 

*>  Ibid.  i  Ibid.  p.  87.  k  ibid.  p.  83. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  who  difcovered  any  fecrets  of  the  ftate  to  its  enemies, 
had  their  tongues  cut  out1. 

Thofe  who  counterfeited  the  current  coin,  the  king's  feal, 
or  the  feals  of  private  perfons,  together  with  fuch  as  ufed  falfe 
weights  or  falfe  meafures,  were  condemned  to  have  both  their 
hands  cut  off1". 

Public  notaries  who  had  forged  falfe  deeds,  or  who  added 
any  thing  to,  or  fuppreffed  any  part  of  the  writings  they  had 
received  to  copy,  were  condemned  to  the  fame  punifhment. 
Thus  every  one  was  punifhed  in  that  part  which  had  been  the 
inftrument  of  his  crime11. 

The  laws  again  ft  all  attempts  on  the  honour  and  chaftity  of 
women,  were  very  fevere.  Whoever  violated  a  free  woman, 
was  made  an  eunuch  °.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  punifh- 
ment of  adulterers  p. 

The  conduct  of  the  Egyptians  towards  pregnant  women  who 
had  been  condemned  to  death,  does  honour  to  their  equity  and 
wifdom.  They  delayed  the  execution  till  after  they  were  de- 
livered q.  This  law,  fo  agreeable  to  humanity  and  right  reafon, 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  and  by  all  civilized  nations  in 
general1-. 

That  trial  which  the  character  of  every  Egyptian  under- 
went immediately  after  his  death,  may,  I  think,  be  ranked 
amongft  their  penal  laws.  It  is  generally  known,  how  much 
the  ancients  were  concerned  about  the  difpofal  of  their  bodies 
after  death.  To  be  deprived  of  burial,  was  confidered  as  the 
greateft  of  calamities.  In  Egypt  no  one  could  hope  for  the 
honours  and  advantages  of  a  funeral,  but  by  virtue  of  a  pu- 
blic and  folemn  decree.  The  tribunal  which  pronounced  thefe 
awful  decrees,  was  compofed  of  forty  judges f,  As  foon  as  a 
man  died,  his  friends  informed  that  court  of  the  time  they  de- 
figned  to  bury  him.  The  judges  affembled  on  the  day  appointed. 
The  law  permitted  any  perfon  to  accufe  the  deceafed.  If  he 
was  convicted  of  having  lived  ill,  he  was  refufed  the  honours 
of  burial.     On  the  contrary,  if  no  reproach  was  fixed  upon 

1  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  89.  m   ibid.  n  Ibid.  °  Ibid. 

P   Supra,  p.  st.  1   Diod.  I.  I.  p.  88.  r  Plut.  t.  2  p.  551.  D. 


i-  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  103. 


H  a  bis 
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his  memory,  they  pronounced  his  panegyric  with  a  loud  voice, 
and  buried  him  honourably l.  The  ancients  have  remarked, 
that,  in  thefe  funeral  orations,  they  never  once  mentioned  the 
rank  or  family  of  the  deceafed.  All  the  Egyptians  believed 
themfelves  equally  noble ;  nobility  of  birth  or  blood  was  a  thing 
unknown  amongft  that  people". 

The  moft  furprifmg  and  admirable  circumftance  of  this 
public  inqueft  is,  that  even  royalty  was  not  exempted  from  it : 
kings,  as  well  as  others,  were  fubjected  to  it.  As  long  as  they 
lived,  they  had  (o  profound  a  veneration  for  their  facred  per- 
fons,  that  they  never  ventured  to  condemn  any  of  their  ac- 
tions; but  this  did  not  fcreen  them  from  that  trial  all  were 
obliged  to  undergo  after  death.  On  the  day  appointed 
for  the  royal  funeral,  a  public  audience  was  held,  according 
to  law,  where  all  complaints  and  accufations  were  received 
againft  the  deceafed  monarch.  The  manner  of  proceeding 
was.  The  pncfts  began  the  folemnity  with  pronouncing 
his  panegyric,  and  celebrating  his  good  actions.  If  the  mo- 
narch had  really  reigned  well,  the  innumerable  muititudeSi 
who  attended,  anfwered  the  prielts  with  loud  acclamations; 
but  a  general  murmur  enfued  if  he  had  reigned  ill ;  and  fome 
kings  have  been  deprived  of  burial,  by  the  decifion  of  the 
people  x. 

This  cuftom  of  judging  their  kings  after  their  death,  may 
be  traced  up  to  the  eariieft  ages  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy  y. 
It  appeared  to  the  Ifraelites  fo  wife  a  practice,  that  they  in  part 
adopted  it.  We  fee  in  fcripture,  that  the  kings  who  reigned 
ill,  were  not  buried  in  the  fepulchre  of  their  fathers2.  Jofe- 
phus  informs  us,  that  this  cuftom  was  alfo  obferved  in  the  time 
of  the  Afmonean  princes3. 


%  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  105.  <>  Ibid.  p.  83,  84. 

x  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  81.  &  feq.  y  Ibid.  p.  84.  lin.  <5j. 

i  1  Chron.  c.  ai.  V.  19,  %o.  C.  14.  v.  z$.  c.  *8.  v.  17.     2  Kings  c.  ax.  V.  zfi. 


*  Antiq.  1.  13.  c.  x^. 
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ARTICLE     V. 

Of  the  Laws  and  Government  of  Greece. 

H  E  glory  of  a  nation  is  not  always  to  be  meafured  by 
the  number  of  its  people,  or  extent  of  its  provinces. 
The  whole  territories  of  ancient  Greece  were  not  fo  large  as 
two  of  the  bed  provinces  of  France;  and  yet  the  hiflory  of 
no  nation  of  antiquity  has  excited  fuch  eager  and  univerfal 
curiofity.  The  Greeks  a£led  the  fame  glorious  part  in  Europe 
the  Egyptians  did  in  Africa.  This  nation  prefents  to  an  in- 
quifitive  mind,  the  mod  precious  monuments  of  antiquity,  the 
mod  furprifing  events  in  hiflory.  By  whom  are  thefe  things 
prefented?  By  writers  of  the  moft  uncommon  merit,  by  hi- 
ftorians  who  had  the  happy  talent  of  making  events,  incon- 
fiderable  in  themfelves,  appear  important  and  interefling  b. 
The  fubje£l  is  noble  and  extenfive;  but  fo  much  has  already 
been  wrote  upon  it,  that  it  will  not  be  neceffary  to  treat  it  at 
full  length.  We  fhall  chufe  only  the  moft  flriking  and  moft 
authentic  events. 

We  cannot  depend  upon  the  flrfl  part  of  the  Greek  hiflory. 
Though  the  antiquities  of  this  country  have  been  tranfmitted 
to  us  by  its  natives,  who  ought  to  have  been  befl  acquainted 
with  its  hiflory;  yet  it  mufl  be  owned,  they  give  us  but  a  very 
confufed  idea  of  the  primitive  flate  of  that  part  of  Europe.  The 
fails  are  fo  much  difguifed  by  fables,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
difcern  the  truth.  Yet  as  thefe  fables  had  a  foundation  in  hi- 
flory, we  mufl  make  ufe  of  them  for  thefe  remote  ages. 

The  Greeks  had  the  fame  vanity  with  other  nations.  If  we 
believe  their  popular  traditions,  their  antiquity  was  immemo- 
rial; they  not  only  boafled  of  being  the  firfl  inhabitants  of 
that  country,  but  that  they  had  from  all  ages,  if  we  may  fo 
fpeak,  inhabited  it.      The  Athenians  boafled  that  they  were 


b  We  need  no  other  examples  of  this  than  thofe  trifling  wars  in  Peleponncfus 
and  other  places,  which  no  body  would  have  regarded,  hsd  it  not  been  for  the 
fuperior  art  of  their  hiftorians, 

as 
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as  ancient  as  the  fun c.  The  Arcadians  pretended  they  were 
older  than  the  moond  :  the  Lacedaemonians  called  themfelves 
the  fons  of  the  earth  %  &c.  Such  in  general  was  the  madnefs 
of  the  ancients  on  this  fubje£t  of  the  origin  of  their  refpec- 
tive  nations !  They  loved  to  lofe  themfelves  in  an  abyfs  of 
ages,  which  feemed  to  approach  eternity.  We  can  fay  nothing 
at  all  certain  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Greeks,  but  what 
we  learn  from  fcripture.  Mofes  is  the  only  faithful  guide  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  firfl  peopling  of  countries.  The  tenth  and 
eleventh  chapters  of  Genefis  diffufe  more  light  on  that  fubje£t, 
than  all  the  writings  of  profane  hiftorians,  which,  on  this  head, 
are  nothing  but  a  heap  of  confufion,  conjectures,  and  contra- 
dictions. 

It  is  evident  to  a  demonflration,  that  the  weft  was  peopled 
from  the  eafl.  Javan  the  fon  of  Japhet,  and  grandfon  of  Noah, 
is  undoubtedly  the  ftem  of  all  thofe  people  which  were  called 
Greeks f.  The  fcriptures  inform  us,  that  the  poflerity  of  this 
patriarch  fettled  near  the  weflern  fhores  of  the  LeiTer  Alia  s.  It 
is  probable,  they  would  not  be  long  in  paffing  from  thence  to 
the  continent  of  Europe11. 

We  find  feveral  nations  anciently  fettled  in  Greece,  of  whofe 
origin  and  hiftory  we  have  not  the  leafl  knowledge.  Such 
were  the  Pelafgi,  the  Aones,  the  Hyantes,  the  Lelegi,  the 
Carians,  the  firfl  inhabitants  of  Arcadia,  Attica,  &c.  Of 
all  thefe  ancient  colonies,  the  Pelafgi  were  the  mofl  confider- 


c  Menander  Rhetor,  apud  rhetor.  Grsec.  veter.  edit.  Aid.  ijo8.  in  fol. 
p.  604. 

d  Ovid.  fait.  1.  %.  v.  190.;  Lucian.  de  aftr.  n.  16. ;  Mermnd.  Rhet. 
loco  tit. 

e  Paufan.  I.  3.  c.  1.  Let  us  obferve,  that  thefe  fine  opinions  were  only 
current  among  the  vulgar.  The  fine  geniufes  amongft  the  Greeks  always  treated 
thern  with  contempt.  None  but  the  declaimers  or  fophifts  mentioned  them  for 
the  fake  of  popularity.     See  infra  §  1.  note  *.  p.  67. 

f  The  name  of  lonians  was  common  to  all  the  people  of  Greece.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  word  p"  Javan  without  the  points  form 
the  word  Ion.     See  Bochart.  Phaleg.  1.  3.  c.  3. 

Let  us  obferve  further,  that  the  Indians,  who  often  mention  Alexander  In 
their  poems,  call  hira  Javan  Raja,  king  of  the  Javans.  Lettr.  edif.  t.  16. 
p.  150. 

S  Gen.  c.  10.  v.  4,  %. ;  Jof.  antiq.  I.  i.e.  6.  ir>it. 

•>  Sec  1c  Clerc  in  not.  ad  Hefiod.  p.  iS,  29. 

able. 
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able  '.  In  the  remoteft  antiquity  we  meet  with  the  Pelafgi, 
not  only  in  feveral  parts  of  Greece,  but  in  the  ifland  of  Crete, 
in  Italy,  and  even  on  the  coafts  of  the  leffer  Afia  k. 

The  ancients  have  left  us  nothing  fatisfac~lory  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  Pelafgi.  Some  tell  us,  that  this  people  were 
originally  from  Arcadia,  and  that  they  derived  their  name  from 
one  Pelafgus,  who  had  taken  pofleffion  of  fo  great  a  part  of 
Pelbponnefus,  that  the  whole  country  was  called  from  him  Pe- 
lafgia,  and  the  people  Pelafgi l.  But  the  variety  of  the  flories 
given  us  by  writers  concerning  this  prince,  is  a  proof  of  their 
ignorance  of  his  origin  and  country  m.  Others,  without  pre- 
tending to  difcover  the  origin  of  the  Pelafgi,  fay,  that  they  de- 
rive their  name  from  their  unfettled  wandering  manner  of  life  j 
which  feems  to  me  the  moft  probable  opinion  n. 

Next  to  the  Pelafgi,  the  Carians  feem  to  have  made  the 
greateft  figure  in  thefe  firft  ages  in  Greece.  We  fee  them 
fpread  over  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the  coafts  of 
the  Leffer  Afia  in  the  earlieft  times.  It  remains  to  examine, 
whether  the  Pelafgi  and  Carians  were  originally  one  colonv, 
or  whether  the  Pelafgi  were  defcended  from  Javan,  and  the  Ca- 
rians from  the  Phoenicians,  that  is,  Canaanites,  who  very  ear- 
ly failed  thofe  feas  which  feparate  Europe  from  Afia.  The  lit- 
tle hopes  of  fucceeding  in  this  inquiry,  difiuades  me  from  en- 
gaging in  it  °. 

All  that  we  know  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  lived 
originally  without  intercourfe  or  connection  with  each  other. 
There  were  no  laws,  no  fuperior  power  to  unite  them ;  every 
thing  was  determined  by  mere  ftrength  and  violence  p.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  believe  the  extreme  barbarity  of  the  firft: 
Grecians,  if  we  had  not  the  teflimony  of  their  own  writers  q. 


i  Strabo,  1   5.  p.  337.  C. 

k  Herod.  1.  x.  ru  50,  et  feq.  ;  Dion.  Halicarn.  1.  1.  p.  14.  ;  Strabo,  1.  j.  p. 
33  7,  et  feq. 

i  Heliod  apud  Strab.  1.  $■  P-  3S8-  ;  Appollod.  1.  a.  p.  $9- ;  Steplian.  Byzant. 
■voce  YliXxtryict-,  p.  S39-5  Paufan.  1.  8.  c.  4. 

m  ice  Bannier,  explicat.  des  fables,  t.  6.  p.  30. 

n  Dion.  Halicarn.  1.  1.  p.  xt. ;   Strabo,   1.  j.  p.  339, 

0  See  Ies  mem.  dc  l'acad.  des infeript.  t.  9.  mem.  p.  113.  t.  11.  hid.  p.  14. 

P  Thacyd.  1.  r.  p.  1,   3.;  Strabo,  1.  3.  p.  138. 

<l  ./Efchyl.  in  Prom,  vinfto,  v.  442. ;  Oo.ll.  Lucan.  c.  3.  p,  530.  in  opufcul. 
mythol.     See  alio  Ic  Cletc,  in  not.  ad  Hellod.  p.  57. 

Who 
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Who  could  imagine,  that  that  ingenious  people,  to  whom  Eu- 
rope is  indebted  for  all  its  knowledge,  were  defcended  from  fa- 
vages,  who  wandered  in  the  woods  and  fields,  without  laws  or 
leaders,  having  no  other  retreat  but  dens  and  caverns r,  without 
the  ufe  of  fire  f,  or  of  food  proper  for  men c ;  nay,  fo  ferocious 
as  fometimes  to  eat  each  other  u.  A  journey  fo  long  and  diffi- 
cult as  that  betwixt  Afia  and  Europe  muft  originally  have  been, 
together  with  the  tumult  and  confufion  attending  new  fettle- 
ments,  made  the  greateft  part  of  the  dependents  of  Javan  lofe 
all  the  remains  of  knowledge  which  had  been  preferved  after 
■  the  deluge  *. 

A  country  fo  fair  and  pleafant  as  Greece  is,  muft  very  foon 
have  invited  feveral  of  thefe  numerous  adventurers  to  take  pof- 
feffion  of  it.  Accordingly,  this  part  of  Europe,  in  thefe  firft 
ages,  was  the  fcene  of  many  changes  and  revolutions.  We  are 
ignorant,  no  doubt,  of  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  very  diftant 
events.  We  know  only,  that,  about  the  time  of  Abraham, 
near  2000  years  before  the  Chriftian  sera,  a  colony  came  from 
the  eaft,  and  took  poffeffion  of  Greece.  Europe  at  that  time 
was  but  thinly  peopled.  A  fmall  handful  of  men  would  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  fubject  large  countries  f.  The  leaders  of  this  new  co- 
lony were  thofe  princes,  fo  famous  in  ancient  hiftory,  under  the 
name  of  Titans,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  &e.  Thefe  ftrangers,  ha- 
ving feized  upon  Greece,  fixed  there  the  feat  of  a  very  exten- 
five  empire. 

r  Ovid,  metam.  1.  i.  V.  121.;  Plin.  1.  7.  fe£h  57.  p.  413.;  Paul".  1.  8.  c.  it 
p.  599- 

f  See  the  following  book,  init.  c  Ihid. 

u  Hygin.  fabl.  274.  p.  319.  ;  Schol.  Pindar,  ad  Pyth.  4.  v.  107.  p.  aio.  ;  A-> 
cad.  des  infcript.  t.  s.  m.   p.  11 3.  t.  9.  m.  p.  203. 

*  A  very  fimpie  companion  may  make  us  conceive  how  the  fir!t  colonies 
which  came  from  Afia  to  Europe  might  lofe  the  greateft  part  of  their  know- 
ledge. Let  us  fuppofe  a  hundred  peribns,  men  and  women,  who  had  left  a  ci- 
vilized country,  caft  upon  a  defert  illand,  and  refolved  to  fettle  in  it.  They 
wonld  prefently  find  themfelves  in  want  of  every  thing,  and  obliged  to  fnpply 
thefe  wants  by  very  coarfe  expedients,  and  for  want  of  practice  would  fbcti 
forget  the  arts  ufed  in  their  native  country.  A  fpirit  of  difcord  and  independ- 
ence would  creep  in  amongft  them  ;  they  would  foon  difband,  and  fall  at  once 
into  the  greateft.  mifery  and  the  groiF.-ft  ignorance.  See  gen.  hill,  des  voy.  t.  1  r. 
p.  106,  207. 

•f-  The  conque.l  of  America  by  the  Spaniards  renders  this  affertion  probable. 
The  Titans,  as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter,  came  from  a  civilized  country  in  cum- 
parifon  of  that  they  invaded.  This  was  at  leuft  3;*  yeais  after  the  deluge, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology. 

It 
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It  is  difficult  to  difcover,  from  what  part  of  the  eaft  thefe 
conquerors  came,  who  were  fo  famous  in  the  ancient  times  of 
Greece.  Did  they  come  from  Scythia,  Phrygia,  Phoenicia,  cr 
Africa  ?  Thefe  queftions  are  by  no  means  determined.  I  am 
of  opinion,  they  came  from  Egypt  j  and  here  are  my  reafons 
for  that  opinion. 

Herodotus  allures  us,  that  the  worfliip  of  the  greatcft  part 
of  the  firft  gods  that  were  adored  in  Greece,  came  from  Egypt*. 
He  excepts  only  Neptune,  and  fays  farther,  that  this  worihip 
was  derived  from  Libya  y.  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Ceres,  &c.  were 
the  firfh  gods  of  Greece.  It  is  very  probable,  that  the  Titans 
introduced  thefe  gods  into  Greece,  and  confequently,  that 
thefe  princes  came  from  Egypt;  for  the  worfliip  of  Saturn, 
Jupiter,  and  Ceres,  &c.  ,was  eftablifhed  in  Egypt,  time  im- 
memorial z.  The  leaders  of  colonies  do  not  change  their  reli- 
gion with  their  country ;  but,  when  they  have  made  good  their 
fettlemenc,  they  endeavour  to  eftablifh  their  religion.  This  hap- 
pened in  Greece.  All  the  different  leaders  of  colonics  which 
fettled  there  from  time  to  time,  introduced  the  religion  of  the 
countries  from  whence  they  came.  Some  of  thefe  leaders  them- 
felves  had  divine  honours  paid  them.  I  imagine  the  Titans 
were  the  firft  who  enjoyed  this  difl.inct.ion.  The  Greeks  con- 
ceived fo  high  a  veneration  for  the  memory  of  thefe  conquerors, 
that  at  laft  they  confounded  and  identified  them  with  the  divi- 
nities they  had  introduced  from  Egypt  into  Europe.  Mankind, 
in  thofe  days  of  darknefs,  voluntarily  deified  thofe  who  had 
communicated  to  them  any  neceffary  and  ufeful  piece  of  know- 
ledge *,  and  it  was  the  Titans  taught  the  Greeks  the  firft  ele- 
ments of  the  arts  and  fciences  b.  This  is  another  proof,  that 
thofe  princes  came  from  Egypt,  where  human  learning  feems 
to  have  arifen,  and  been  brought  to  perfection  fooner  than  in 
any  other  country. 

It  appears  further,  that  thefe  firft  colonies  did  not  contribute 
very  much  to  civilize  Greece.  The  Titans,  it  is  true,  brought 
fome  feeds  of  ufeful  knowledge  into  that  part  of  Europe  c ; 

x  L.  i.  n.  50.     See  alfo  Diod.  1.  r.  p.  109.  y  Ibid, 

z  Di  .d.   1.  1.  p.  17.  a  See  Diod.  1.  S-  p.  381. 

b  Ibid,  p    374,  &c.   381,  Sec. ;  Pi;ufan.   1.  a.  c.  n. 
e  See  part  1.  booka.  left.  a.  c,  1. 

Vol.  I.  I  but 
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but  thefe  firft  feeds  did  not  thrive  in  that  foil.  The  monarchy 
founded  by  thefe  foreign  princes  was  but  of  fhort  duration. 
After  the  death  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto,  the  family  of 
Saturn  had  no  heirs  in  the  right  line,  and  the  vaft  empire  which 
they  had  conquered  and  formed  fell  to  pieces,  and  Greece  funk 
again  into  anarchy,  ignorance,  and  barbarifm.  It  happened  then, 
as  it  would  certainly  happen  in  America  now,  if  the  Europeans 
fhould  abandon  it.  The  greateft  part,  if  not  all  the  natives, 
would  return  again  into  their  forcfls,  and  become  favages. 

The  government  of  the  Titans  in  Greece  produced  but  fevr 
good  effecls.  This  was  owing  partly  to  its  fhort  duration,  and 
partly  to  their  manner  of  life.  Thefe  conquerors  neither  built 
nor  inhabited  towns  d.  We  do  not  hear  fo  much  as  of  one  city 
founded  by  them.  Ihey  lived  in  tents,  which  they  ufually 
pitched  on  mountains  and  other  places  fortified  by  nature.  It 
was  not  at  all  furprifmg,  that,  after  the  extinction  of  thefe  mo- 
narchs,  the  Greeks  fo  eafily  returned  to  their  former  habits. 

The  honour  of  civilizing  Greece  was  referved  for  thofe  colo- 
nies, who,  fome  time  after  the  extinction  of  the  Titans,  went 
from  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  into  that  part  of  Europe.  In  the 
fpace  of  two  ages  at  mod,  feveral  Grangers  at  the  head  of  diffe- 
rent colonies  arrived  fuccefnvely  in  Greece,  and  poffeffed  them- 
felves  of  different  diftrifts,  of  which  they  became  the  fovereigns. 
Thefe  new  chiefs  at  that  time  praftifed  in  Greece  what  has 
been  fome  time  or  other  practifed  in  all  nations,  and  is  ftill 
daily  pra&ifed  in  America  e.  They  collected  fome  vagabond 
and  wandering  families,  prevailed  upon  them  to  unite  and  live 
in  fociety,  taught  them  the  mofi  ufeful  and  neceffary  arts  of 
life,  built  them  houfes,  gave  them  laws,  and  brought  them  to 
fubmit  to  government.  Thefe  fettlements  were  attended  with 
happier  and  more  lading  confequences  than  the  fhort-lived  em- 
pire of  the  Titans. 

The  chief  circumftances  of  mofl  of  thefe  events  are  pretty  well 
known  to  us.  "We  can  teil  nearly  in  what  age  the  feveral  lead- 
ers of  thefe  new  colonies  lived ;  particularly  Ogyges,  Inachus, 


d  Hygin.  fab.  148. 

e  Hift.  des  Incas,  c.  1.  p.  10,  u.;  Kouv.  relat.  de  h  France  equinox,  p.  13.; 
Lcttr.  edif.  fajjifa. 

Cecrops, 
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Cecrops,  Cadmus,  Lelex,  and  Danaus.  By  thcfe  chiefs  the 
kingdoms  of  Athens,  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Thebes,  were  found- 
ed one  after  another.  "We  fliall  endeavour  to  unfold  thefe  events 
in  their  proper  time  and  order.  This  will  reduce  what  I  have 
to  fay  of  Greece  in  this  firft  part  of  my  work  to  a  few  objects. 
I  fhall  fpeak  only  of  two  of  thefe  kingdoms  at  prefent,  thofe  of 
Athens  and  Argos,  and  I  have  but  a  few  words  to  fay  of  each 
of  thefe.  The  other  kingdoms  of  Greece  were  not  founded  in 
the  ages  we  are  now  confidering. 


A' 


§  i. 

ATHENS. 

Thens  without  doubt  was  one  of  the  firft  ftates  of  Greece 
that  had  a  regular  form  of  government.  As  Attica  was  but 
a  dry  and  barren  country,  it  was  not  expofed  to  the  jenloufy 
of  its  neighbours,  and  confequently  little  liable  to  revolutions. 
Its  firft  inhabitants  ftill  kept  pofleffion  of  their  native  foil  f. 
This  gave  occafion  to  their  extravagant  boafts  of  their  anti- 
quity. They  pretended  they  had  fprung  from  the  foil  they  in- 
habited, like  plants  or  other  vegetables.  They  had  even  adopt- 
ed a  name  to  characterize  this  ridiculous  prctc.niion.  They  cal- 
led themfelves  Autochthones  *,  a  name  which  mightily  pleafed 
and  flattered  the  vanity  of  the  Athenians. 

It  is  not  poilible  to  determine  precifely  when  the  Athenians 
began  to  have  a  fettled  form  of  government.     The  moft  pro- 


f  Herod.  I.  7.  n.  i5r.;  Thueyd.  1.  r.  p.  3. ;  Jurtin,  1.  r.  c.  6. 

*  AvT6%8ons.  This  favourite  epithet  of  the  Athenians  fignifies  only  people 
lorn  in  the  country  -where  they  live,  in  opposition  to  Grangers.  The  common  peo- 
ple of  Athens  perverted  this  to  fignify  people  fprung  from  the  e^rth.  See  wnat 
Plato  makes  Socrates  fay  on  this  matter,  in  Menexen,  p.  518.  See  alio  lfoc.  in 
panaeg   p.  65.  j  Cicer.  orat.  pro  I-.  Flac.  n.  16. 

Ifocrates  tells  us,  people  of  fenfe  at  Athens  took  this  word  in  a  more  moderate 
fenfe:  they  underftood  by  that  epithet,  that  Athens  was  the  molt  ancient  of  the 
Greek  cities,  and  that  it  had  been  built  by  thofc  who,  time  immemorial,  had  been 
eftablilhed  in  the  country  known  by  the  name  of  Atiica.  I.bc  in  pma?g.  p.  64, 
tfe.  See  alfo  Herod.  1.  7.  n.  161.  j  Suid.  voce  Avt»%9ovi{,  t.  I.  p.  389..  A- 
cad.  des  infeript.  t.  23.  m.  p.  no. 

Hiftory,  as  we  fhall  fee,  dcltroys  even  this  lad  pretention.  Few  tl.ings  are 
better  known  than,  &he  time  of  the  building  of  Athens. 

I  2  bablo 
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bable  opinion  is,  that  Ogyges  was  their  firft  kingSj  but  we 
know  not  who  this  Ogyges  was,  nor  the  country  from  whence 
he  came.  It  is  evident,  notwithftanding  what  is  faid  by  fome 
Greek  authors,  that  he  was  not  a  native  of  Greece.  His 
name  is  a  fufficient  evidence  that  he  was  a  ftranger  h.  But 
we  cannot  determine  whether  he  came  from  Egypt,  from  Phoe- 
nicia, or  from  fome  province  of  the  Leffer  Afia  '.  We  know 
nothing  of  his  actions,  but  that  he  had  a  fon  by  Thebe  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter,  named  Elevjiuus,  who  built  the  city  of 
Eleufis  k.  They  name  feyeral  kings  between  Ogyges  and  Ce- 
crops  ;  but  we  are  quite  ignorant  of  their  hiftory !.  In  the  reign 
of  Adieus,  the  laft  of  thefe  unknown  princes,  Cecrops  arrived 
in  Attica  at  the  head  of  an  Egyptian  colony,  1582  years  before 
Chrift  m.  It  is  here,  properly  fpeaking,  the  hiftory  of  Athens 
begins.  We  refer  the  fequel  of  it  to  the  fecond  part  of  our 
work. 

The  age  of  Ogyges,  which  maybe  fixed  about  183 1  years 
before  the  Chrifiian  sera,  was  very  remarkable  for  an  inun- 
dation which  happened  in  Greece.  This  event,  fo  famous 
jn  antiquity,  under  the  name  of  the  deluge  of  Ogyges,  hap- 
pened about  the  year  1796  before  the  Chriftian  sera.  We 
have  juft  now  faid,  that  from  that  prince  to  Cecrops  we  have 
no  connected  hiftory  of  the  kings  of  Attica.  The  ancients 
attributed  this  fdence  to  the  ravages  of  that  deluge.  Some 
have  even  afiiimed,  that  Attica  was  depopulated  by  it,  that  it 
lay  wafle  near  two  hundred  years  n.  But  this  fac't  is  by  no 
means  proved ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  from  the  teftimo- 
ny  of  all  antiquity,  that  this  was  only  a  palling  inundation  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  overflowing  of  the  lake  Copais,  whofe  outlets 
at  that  time  were  flopped  up0.  This  overflowing  drowned  fome 
villages  in  Bceotia  and  Attica  p  ;   but   the  country  in  gene- 

?  Eufeli.  chron.  I  2.  p.  66.;  Tatian.  p.  274.;  Etym.  mag,  voce  llyv/o;. 
it  would  feem  he  was  king  of  fJceotia  too.  Paul".  1.  p.  c.  5  ;  £.:;■  m.  mag,  loea 
cit. 

h  Banr.ier,  expl.  des  fab.  t   6.  p.  s8.  i  See  Bianchioi  iiifl.  qnivcrf.  p.  z8tf. 

k  Paul".  1.  1.  c.  38.  p.  9?.;    Enfeb.  pnrp.  evang.   I.  to.  c.  io.  p.  485.  C. 

l  Paul".  1.  r.  c.  14.  fub  fin.;   Anton,  liberal,  metam.  c.  C. 

to  Pauf.  1.  j.  c.  i. ;  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  33. 

n  Atric.  apod  Eu'eb.  pixp.  evang.  1.  10.  c.  10.  p.  49a.  A. 

0  Strabo,  I.  9.  p.  5:3.  P  Stfabo,  1.  9.  p.  $%-\..;  ?*uf.  1.  9.  c.  24.  mf. 

ral 
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ral  flill  continued  to  be  inhabited.  As  to  the  events  which 
happened  in  it,  I  have  already  faid  they  are  totally  unknown 
to  us.  I  now  proceed  to  the  ettablifhment  of  the  kingdom  oi 
Argos,  whofe  origin  and  hiftory  are  icrncwhat  better  known. 

§    II. 
ARGOS. 

nnHE  kingdom  of  Argos,  one  of  the  firfl  that  was  formed 
in  Greece,  was  founded  by  Inachus  a.  Ancient  tradition 
makes  this  prince  the  fon  of  Oceanus  and  Thetis1";  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is,  that  he  came  by  fca  into  Greece.  It  is  pro- 
bable Inachus  came  from  Phoenicia,  as  his  name  feerrrs  to  in- 
dicate f.  This  prince  fixed  in  the  Peloponnefe  in  the  yea* 
1822  before  Chrift.  The  fequel  of  his  hiftory  is  little  known, 
only  that  he  had  two  fons,  Phoroneus  and  iEgialeus,  from  his 
marriage  with  his  filter  Melifla*.  Phoroneus,  being  the  eldeft, 
inherited  the  kingdom  of  Argos".  -^Egialeus  founded  a  fmali 
ftate  in  Teloponnefus,  called  afterwards  the  kingdom  of  Si- 
cyon  x.  It  does  not  appear  that  Inachus  had  any  fettled  ha- 
bitation, but  lived  in  tents  like  the  Titans  we  have  already 
ipoke  ofy. 

Inachus  only  laid  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Argos, 
his  fon  Phoroneus  brought  it  to  perfection.  He  aiTembled  the 
people  who  wandered  in  the  neighbouring  woods  and  moun- 
tains, perfuaded  them  to  leave  thefe  gloomy  receffes,  and  build 
boufes  near  each  other  z.  By  thefe  means  this  prince  built  a 
city  and  feveral  villages n.  It  was  not  enough  to  collect  thefe 
favages  together,  and  perfuade  them  to  live  in  fociety ;  it  was 
alio  necefiary  to  teach  them  the  means  of  procuring  fubfiftence 
after  their  union.  Phoroneus  applied  himfelf  to  this.  He  be- 
gan by  teaching  his  new  fubje<Sts  an  eafy  and  commodious  me- 


1  Smb.  I.  8.  p.  578.;  Occll.  Lucan.  c.  3.  in  opufcul.  mythol.  p.  530. 

'  Apoflod.  1.  x.  init. 

f  Baunicr,  explic.  des  fal).  t.  6.  p.  39.;   B  bl.  univ.   t.  7.  p.  401. 

c  Api  Hod.  1.  2.  ii'-!.;  Hygm.  fab.  143. 

w   Apollod.  1.  1    'mil.         x  [Bid;         >  Supra,  p.  6$.         z  Paitf.  1.  *.  c.  15. 

*  Id,  ibid.;  I'iiu.  1. 7.  Li\.  i&.  p.  431.;  Anonym,  d;  inched,  c;  i.  p.  85. 

tho  1 
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tfood  of  procuring  and  making  ufe  of  fireb.  He  alfo  inftruc't- 
ed  them  in  the  means  of  obtaining  and  preparing  provifions, 
and,  no  doubt,  taught  them  feveral  other  arts,  the  particulars 
of  which  are  unknown  to  us.  Still  further  to  fecure  the  peace 
and  happinefs  of  his  people,  he  gave  them  lawsc,  and  erected 
tribunals  in  each  diftridt  for  the  administration  of  jufliced.  In 
a  word,  in  order  to  foften  and  civilize  their  favage  minds,  he 
learned  them  to  honour  the  Deity  by  public  and  folemn  wor- 
fhip,  he  instituted  facrifices,  and  confecrated  altars6.  Such 
important  fervices  made  Phoroneus  be  looked  upon  by  posterity 
as  one  of  the  greateft  men  who  had  appeared  in  Greece f,  and 
the  greateft  king  of  that  part  of  Europe  8. 

After  the  death  of  Phoroneus,  his  fon  Apis  fucceeded  to  the 
throne h;  and  the  kingdom  of  Argos  was  for  a  considerable 
time  governed  by  a  race  of  kings  defcendcd  from  this  family. 
They  reckon  nine  of  thefe  kings  from  Inachus  to  Gelanon 
Danaus  coming  from  Egypt,  deprived  this  laft  of  his  kingdom, 
in  the  manner  I  fhall  relate  in  the  fecond  part  of  this  work. 
Thefe  firft  kings  were  called  Inachidce^  to  diftinguifh  them 
from  thofe  who  fucceeded  Danaus.  As  their  reigns  contain 
little  remarkable,  I  do  not  think  it  necefl'ary  to  give  any  ac- 
count of  them. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  more  general  and  interefting  objects; 
to  confider  mankind  in  a  new  point  of  view ;  to  examine  what 
were  the  confequences  of  the  eftablifhment  of  government  and 
laws,  with  regard  to  the  arts,  fciences,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation ;  and  to  fee,  with  refpe£t  to  war,  the  effects  which  am- 
bition has  produced  in  it,  and  the  progrefs  which  that  fatal 
paffion  has  made  in  the  military  art :  in  a  word,  let  us  follow 
the  footfteps  of  the  human  mind,  and  endeavour  to  form  a  juft; 
idea  of  the  flate  of  mankind  in  thefe  remote  ages,  from  the 
few  historical  monuments  which  remain.  We  fhall  begin  with 
arts. 


b  Pauf.  I.  x.  C.  19. 

£  Clem.  Alex.  t.  1.  p.  84.;  Tatian.  p.  174  ;  Eufeb.  chron.  1.  a.  p.  «?. 

d  Eufeb.  ibid.;  Syncell.  p.  67.  &  125.  e   Hygin.  fab.  143.  &  aaj. 

f  Plat,  in  Tim.  p.  1043  ;  Clem.  Alex.  t.  1.  p.  380. 

8  Hygin.  fab.  143.;   Plin.  I.  7.  feft.  57.  p.  41a. 

fi  ApoUod.  1.  a.  p.  59.;  Stephan.  Byzant.  vece  A^-»«,  p.  93. 
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BOOK        II. 

Of  Arts  and  Manufactures. 

THE  invention  and  improvement  of  arts  was  one  of 
the  firft  and  happieft  fruits  of  the  reunion  of  families, 
and  inilitution  of  government.  Neceffity  was  the  firft 
preceptor  of  mankind.  Neceffity  taught  them  how  to  employ 
the  hands  which  Providence  had  given  them,  and  to  ufe  the 
gift  of  fpeech  which  they  had  received  in  preference  to  all  the 
other  creatures.  But  thefe  firft  difcoveries  would  never  have 
been  brought  to  any  great  perfection  without  the  reunion  of 
families,  and  the  inftitution  of  laws  and  government.  By 
means  of  thefe  the  firft  rude  inventions,  the  effects  of  chance 
or  neceffity,  were  brought  to  perfection  by  degrees.  Accord- 
ingly we  find,  that  the  difcovery  and  improvement  of  arts  are 
afcribed  to  thofe  nations  which  were  firft  formed  into  regular 
ftates  and  governments.  It  is  by  long  experience,  and  by  com- 
municating their  thoughts  and  obfervations  to  one  another,  that 
mankind  has  acquired  the  knowledge  of  that  great  multitude 
of  arts  which  civilized  nations  have  long  enjoyed. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  many  arts  were  known  and  practifed 
before  the  deluge.  Mofes  tells  us,  that  Cain  built  a  city a ; 
that  Tubal-Cain  underftood  the  art  of  working  metals,  parti- 
cularly ironb,  and  his  brother  Jubal  was  the  inventor  of  mufi- 
eal  inftrumentSj  &c.  c.  But  the  greatcft  part  of  thefe  arts 
perifhed  in  the  deluge.  Even  thofe  which  were  preferved  by 
Noah  and  his  fons,  could  not  be  of  any  great  fervice  to  thofe 
firft  men  who  repeopled  the  earth.  The  confufion  of  tongues, 
and  difperfion  of  families  followed  fo  foon  after  the  deluge,  that 
the  greateft  part  of  the  defccndents  of  Noah  had  not  fufficient 
time  to  make  themfelves  mailers  of  the  arts  which  he  could 
have  taught  them.     Befides,  the  long  journeys  they  undertook 

a  Gen.  c.  iv.  v.  17.  b  Ibid.  y.  as.  c  Ibid.  v.  ai. 
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riftcr  the  difperfion,  made  them  forget  what  they  had  learned 
for  want  of  practice.  All  this  is  acknowledged  by  the  bed 
writers  of  antiquity.  They  unanimoufly  declare,  that  the  arts 
were  loft  in  the  deluge,  and  that  it  was  a  very  long  time  before 
they  were  difcovered  again,  becaufe  the  earth  was  almoft  a 
defert,  and  the  firft  men  had  little  communication  with  one 
another*3.  I  have  already  had  occafion  to  take  notice  of  the 
extreme  ignorance  and  barbarity  of  mankind  in  thefe  firft  agese. 
They  were  ftrangcrs  to  the  moft  common  and  fimple  notion?, 
znd  unacquainted  with  thofe  arts  which  we  efteem  the  moft  ne- 
ed" ary  to  life. 

Is  it  not,  for  example,  aftonifhing,  to  think  that  there  was 
a  time  when  a  great  part  of  mankind  knew  nothing  of  fire,  and 
were  quite  ignorant  of  its  properties  and  ufe  ?  This,  however, 
is  a  truth  attefted  by  the  moft  ancient  and  moft  unanimous 
tradition.  The  Egyptians f,  Perfians5,  Phoenicians'1,  Greeks', 
and  feveral  other  nations k,  acknowledged  that  their  anceftors 
were  once  without  the  ufe  of  fire.  The  Chinefe  confefs  the  fame 
of  their  progenitors1.  However  incredible  thefe  fa£ts  may  ap- 
pear, yet  they  are  confirmed  by  what  feveral  writers,  both  an- 
cient and  modern,  have  declared  of  nations  who  were  their 
cotemporaries,  and  in  this  ftate  of  ignorance  and  barbarity 
when  they  knew  them-  Pomponius  Mela m,  Piiny",  Plu- 
tarch0, and  other  ancient  authors  p,  fpeak  of  nations,  who,  at 
the  time  they  wrote,  knew  not  the  ufe  of  fire,  or  had  but  juft 
learned  it.  Facts  of  the  fame  kind  are  attefted  by  feveral  mo- 
dern relations. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Marian  iftands,  which  were  difco- 
vered in  1 52 1,  had  no  idea  of  fire.     Never  was  aftonifhment 


d  Plato  de  leg.  I.  3.  p.  804,  80  j.  e  Sec  above,  b.  1.  p.  3. 

f   Diod.  1.  1.   p.  17.  S  Sanchoniat.  apuJ  Euieb.  p.  34.  D. 

h    Bannier,  explic.  des  fabl.  t.  3.  p.  toi. 

i  Diod.  1.  s.  p.  3S4.;  Flue  t.  1.  p.  K6.  E.;  Patif.  1.  i.  c.  29. 

k  See  Heliod.  op.  v.  5c;  Lncret.  1.  6.  v.  553.;  Virgil,  geoig.  I.  1.  r.  13T. 
&  13;.;  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  ii.  1.  5-  p.  381.;  Vitruv.  1.  2.  c.  1.3  Piut.  t.  2.  p.  9J(J. 
B.;   Porpl  yr.  de  abft.  1.  1.  p.  29.;   Lettr.  e  tif.  t.  i3.  p.  n>. 

l  Martini  hift.  de  la  Chine,  1. 1.  p.  20.;  EfTai.  fur  les  hlerogl.  desTgypt.  p. 448. 

m    Book  3    p.  29S.  n   Book  6.  fed.  35.  p.  345- 

S  1  um.  2.   p.  956.  S. 

P  Agatarcbid.  ap.  Phot.  c.  12,  19,  22.  Solin.  c.  30.  p.  40.  G. 
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greater  than  theirs,  when  they  faw  it  on  the  defcent  of  Ma- 
gellan on  one  of  their  iflands.  At  firft  they  believed  it  to  be 
a  kind  of  animal,  that  fixed  itfelf  to,  and  fed  upon  wood. 
Some  of  them  who  approached  too  near  being  burnt,  the  reft 
were  terrified,  and  durft  only  look  upon  it  at  a  diftance.  They 
were  afraid,  they  faidj  of  being  bit,  or  left  that  dreadful  ani- 
mal lhould  wound  them  with  his  violent  refpiration  j  for  thefe 
were  the  firft  notions  they  formed  of  the  heat  and  flame*1.  Such 
too  probably  were  the  notions  the  Greeks  originally  formed  of 
themr. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  and  Canary  iflands  were 
formerly  as  ignorant  as  thofe  I  have  been  fpeaking  of f.  They 
allure  us,  that  in  the  ifle  of  Los  Jordenas  the  ufe  of  fire  was 
lately  unknown :.  They  fay  the  fame  of  feveral  nations  in 
America",  particularly  of  the  Amikouans,  a  people  of  South 
America,  difcovered  but  a  little  while  ago2.  Africa  prefents 
us,  even  in  our  own  days,  with  fome  nations  in  this  deplorable 
itate  of  ignorance y.  For  this  reafon,  no  doubt,  there  were 
feme  nations  anciently2,  as  there  are  fome  at  prefent4,  who 
eat  the  flefh  of  animals  quite  raw.     Thefe  facts  may  enable  us 


1  Hift.  des  iflcs  Marhmes  par  le  P.  le  Gobien,  p.  44. 

r  See  Pint.  t.  2.  p.  86    E. 

f  Hift.  gen.  des  voy.  t.  2.  p.  219.;  Hornius  de  origin.  Americ.  1.  1.  c.  8.  I.  2. 
c.  9. 

c   Ibid.  That  ifle  belongs  to  China.  u  Moeurs  des  fauvages,  t.  1.  p.  40. 

x   Lett.  edif.   t.  10.  p.  124. 

This  nation  dwells  in  a  mountainous  country,  far  from  the  fea,  and  where 
there  are  no  navigable  rivers.  La  Condamine,  relat.  de  la  riviere  des  Ama- 
zones,  p.  105. 

y   Mercure  de  France,  Avril  1717,  p.  61. 

z  Herod.  1. 1.  n.  202.  1.  3.  n.  98,  99.;  Arrian.  Indie,  p.  5x1,  s<5<S.;  Arid,  de  mor. 
1.  7.  c.  6.  t.  2.  g.  91.  A.;  Martini,  hift.  de  la  Chine,  t.  1.  p  20.;  Extrait  des 
hid.  Chinois;  Anc.  relat.  des  Indes  &  de  la  Chine,  p.  5,  15.;  Euicb.  prsep. 
evang.  1.  6.  p.  274.  B. 

a  Voyag.  de  J.  de  Lery,  p.  46.;  Rec.  des  voyag.  au  Nord,  t.  1.  p.  116,  242. 
t.  8.  p.  174,  203,  378.;  Lettr.  edif.  t.  4.  p.  71,  72.  t.  23.  p.  239.  t.  16.  p.x86.; 
Jour,  des  fcav.  juillet  1679,  p.  lit.;  Merc,  de  France,  Avril  1717,  p.  62.  Fevr. 
1719,  p.  42.;  Rec.  des  voyag  de  la  comp.  des  Ind  Holland,  t.  1.  p.  579.  t.  4. 
P-  S79>  S86.  t.  s-  p.  38,  toi,  172  ;  Voyag.  de  Pyrad,  part  2.  p.  187.;  Voyag. 
de  Coreai,  t.  1.  p.  162,  231.;  Voyag.  a  la  baye  d'Hudfon,  t.  2.  p.  29.;  Hilt, 
gen.  des  voy.  t.  ix.  p.  3.6. ;  Laet.  defcript.  des  Ind.  Occid.  1.  6.  c.  17.  p.  aip. 
c.  16.  p.  233. 
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to  form  a  judgment  of  the  favage  and  barbarous  ftate  of  man- 
kind after  the  confufion  of  tongues,  and  dlfperfion  of  families. 
I  ftill  except  thofe  of  the  pofterity  of  Noe,  who  continued  to 
dwell  in  the  plains  of  Shinar. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  mankind  could  ever  be  unac- 
quainted with  fire,  confidering  how  many  ways  it  difcovers 
and  prefents  itfelf  to  our  eyes.  How  often  do  thunder  and 
lightning  bring  down  fire  from  heaven  ?  The  Egyptians  b  fay, 
they  owed  their  knowledge  of  it  to  an  accident  of  that  kind. 
Fire  is  often  kindled  by  the  fermentation  of  certain  fubftances 
thrown  in  a  heap,  by  the  ftriking  of  flints,  or  rubbing  of  wood. 
The  wind  hath  fometimes  fet  reeds  and  forefts  on  fire  c.  It 
was  to  this  the  Phoenicians  afcribed  their  difcovery  of  fired. 
Vitruvius  is  of  the  fame  opinion  e.  In  a  word,  without  fpeak- 
ing  of  vulcanoes,,  we  fee  fire  kindled  by  nature,  in  almoft 
every  country  f.  In  fonie  places  of  Italy g,  and  elfewhere  h, 
the  earth  fets  fire  to  any  combuftible  matter  that  is  laid  upon 
its  furface.  In  the  province  of  Kamfi  in  China,  there  are 
burning  wells,  where  the  inhabitants  drefs  their  victuals  by 
fufpending  their  pots  over  the  mouths  of  them".  Ihere  are 
the  like  in  Perfia,  where  the  ancient  fovereigns  of  that  country 
erected  their  kitchens  k.  In  feveral  countries  there  are  fprings 
of  water  fo  hot,  that  the  inhabitants  boil  their  meat  in  them, 


b    Died.   1\  r.   p.  it- 

c  See  Sanchon.  a  pud  Eufeb.  p.  35.  A.;  Thucyd.  I.  1.  n.  77.  p.  147.;  Lueret. 
1.  1.  v.  896,  &c.  1.  <5.  v.  1097,  &c.  ;  Vitruv.  1.  i.  c.  1.  ;  Diod.  1.  3.  p.  ai  7.  ; 
Plin.  1.  ii.  feet.  41-  p-  669. ;  Suid.  voce  Agvpos,  t.  I.  p.  619. ;  Mem.  de  Tiev. 
Jan.  1749-    P-  **9-  , 

d  Sanchon.  apud  Eufeb.  p.  34.  D.  e  L.  1.  c.  1. 

f  Phyfique  de  Rohault,  vol.  1.  p.  137.  ;  Journal  des  fcav.  Avril  1685.  p. 
104  ;  Colonne,  hift.  nat.  t  1.  c.  4.;  Hift.  nat.  de  l'lilande,  t.  1.  p.  8,  9,  10.; 
Mem.  de  Trev-  Jan.  1702,  p.  9  ;  Merc,  de  France,  Oftob.  1716,  p.  1149,  azJ4. 
Decemb.  1731,   p.  zii66y  Jan.  173?,  P-  up-   Fevr.  p.  34. 

8  Mem.  de  Trev.  Octob.  1708,  p.  1753.;  Academ.  des  fcienc.  annee  1706, 
M.  p.  336. 

h   Piganiol  de  la  Force,  defcript.  de  la  France,  t.  y.  p.  ]  i. 

i  Hi(t.  de  la  Chine,  par  le  P.  Semedo,  p.  30.;  Martini,  Atlas  Sin.  p.  37.; 
Colonne,  hift.  nat.   t.  1.  p.  377. 

*  Arill.  de  mirab.  aulcult.  p.  1153,  11 63. 
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only  by  immerfion,  without  a  pot  or  any  other  veffel  '.  It  has 
happened,  and  it  ftill  happens  fometimes,  that  fubterranean 
fires  breaking  out  in  the  midft  of  forelts,  woods,  or  copices, 
fet  them  on  fire,  and  burn  them  m.  If  there  was  a  time  then, 
when  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  were  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of 
fire,  this  was  not  owing  to  that  element's  concealing  itfelf, 
but  to  their  not  knowing  how  to  ufe  it,  how  to  have  it  at  plea- 
fure,  how  to  tranfport  it,  and  how  to  rekindle  it  when  it  was 
extinguished.  All  nations  have  carefully  preferved  the  names 
of  thofe  to  whom  they  believed  themfelves  indebted  for  fo  ufe- 
ful  a  difcovery  n.  They  confidered  them  as  the  inventors  of 
arts  °,  becaufe  in  reality  there  is  hardly  any  art  that  can  dif- 
penfe  with  the  ufe  of  fire. 

We  may  form  very  probable  conjectures  about  the  methods 
which  men  at  fir  ft  ufed  to  procure  fire,  when  they  had  occa- 
fion  for  it,  from  ancient  traditions,  and  from  the  prefent  prac- 
tices of  the  favages.  They  could  not  be  long  in  difcovering, 
that,  by  ftriking  two  flints  each  againft  other,  there  went  fparks 
from  them.  They  made  good  uk  of  this  difcovery  p,  but  they 
could  not  always  find  flints  for  this  purpofe.  Neceftity,  the  mo- 
ther of  arts,  foon  taught  them  how  to  fupply  the  want  of  them. 
They  remarked,  that,  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  hard  wood 
very  ftrongly  againft  each  other,  they  railed  fparks,  nay,  that, 
by  rubbing  for  fome  time  two  pieces  of  rotten  wood,  thev  rai- 
led flame.  Thefe  difcoveries  were  fufficient  to  teach  thefe  firft 
men  how  to  procure  fire  when  they  pleafed.  The  Phoenicians 
related  that  the  colli fion  of  trees  had  made  the  difcovery  of 
fire  q.  The  Chinefe  fay,  that  Sui-gin-fchi,  one  of  their  firlt 
kings,  taught  them  how  to  kindle  fire  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of 
wood  ftrongly  againft  each  other  r.    The  Greeks  had  nearly  the 

I  Journ.  des  fc3v.  Mai  itftfy,  p.  7?.  ;  HifE  Hat.  de  l'lllande,  t.  1.  p.  28,  &c; 
Geographie  de  Varenifis,  t.  z.  p.  374.  edit  de  Paris,  in  u.  175$. 

m  Strabo,  1.  1;.  p.  811.;  Mere,  de  Franc.  Juill.  1713.  p.  103.;  Acad,  des 
fcienc.  t.  1.   p.  416. 

n  See  Sanction,  apnd  Eufeb.  p.  34.  D. ;  Diod.  I.  1.  p.  17.  1.  5.  p.  381.5  Mar- 
tini, hilt,  de  la  Chine,  t.  1.   p.  11.  ;    Hygin.  fab.  144.  ;  Paul'.  1.  1.  c.  19. 

0  Sanction.  Diod.  Hygin    Paul',  locis  cit. 

P  See  Plin.  1.  7.  feet.  57.  p.  41  J.  q  Sanchon.  apnd  Eufeb.  p.  34.  D. 

r  Martini,  hilt,  de  la  Chine,  1. 1.  p.  XI.;  Eflai  Air  les  hieroulvph.  des  Egypt. 
p.  448. 
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fame  tradition  f.     It  is  to  this  day  the  mod  common  method 
practifed  by  the  favages  l. 

Perfons  who  had  fo  little  knowledge  as  thefe  firft  men,  could 
not  procure  themfelves  either  great  plenty,  or  very  proper  food. 
Every  one  went  his  own  way,  to  gather  the  fruits  and  herbs 
which  grew  in  the  woods  and  field  u.  They  ate,  without  any 
dreffing,  what  the  earth  produced  without  any  cultivation  x. 
If  we  perufe  the  annals  of  all  nations,  even  of  thofe  who 
were  afterwards  the  moft  polite  and  learned,  nothing  can  be 
more  wretched  and  deplorable  than  the  defcriptions  they  give 
us  of  their  primitive  manner  of,  life.  The  Egyptians  originally 
lived  on  the  roots  and  herbs  which  grow  in  their  fields  and 
marihes,  without  any  other  way  of  diftinguifhing  them  but  by 
the  tafte  1.  The  Greeks  in  like  manner,  in  thefe  firft  ages,  fed 
on  roots  and  wild  fruits  2.  Acorns  feem  to  have  been  their 
chief  fupport s.  There  was  a  cuftom  eftablifhed  at  Athens  to 
recall  the  memory  of  thefe  ages  of  ignorance  and  rufticity. 
They  prefented  to  the  new-married  pair,  on  the  day  of  their 
nuptials,  a  bailed  of  acorns  mixed  with  bread  b.  We  mull  not 
however  confound  that  kind  of  acorns  on  which  the  Greeks 
and  other  nations  lived  c,  with  thofe  which  are  common  in 
our  woods.  Thefe  laft  are  too  bitter  and  unfubflantial,  ever  to 
have  furnifhed  proper  food  for  man.  The  acorns,  fo  often 
mentioned  in  ancient  traditions,  were  of  a  very  different  qua- 
lity. They  very  much  refembled  chefnuts,  both  in  tafte  and 
flavour.     There  are  fuch  grow  and  are  eaten  at  prefent  in  the 


i  Fiin.  1,  4.  feifV.  11.  p.  112.;  Solin.  c.  11.  p.  21.  D.;  Acad,  des  infeript.  t.  3. 
IW.  p.  385.;  Tournef.rt,  voyaj;.  mi  Levant,   t.  1.  p.  144,  145. 

1  N.  rekt.  de  la  France  equinox,  p  178,  179.;  Hid.  de  la  Yirginie,  p.  313.; 
Hid.  nat.  de  J'lflande,  t.  2     p.  201.;  Voyag.  de  Dampier,  t.  1.  p.  143. 

'a  In  medium  qmerebant.  Vir.  ger-r.  1.  1.  v.  117.  I.ncr.  1.  <5.  v.  937,  038. 

x  See  Strabo,  1  1  3.  p.  88s.;  Vitruv.  1.  1.  e.  1.  Atheri.  1.  1.  p.  12.  D. ;  Diod. 
!.  t.  p.  1  1.  1.  2.  p  T51.;  Ovid.  m-t>i!T!.  I.  1.  v.  103.  fid.  1.  4.  v.  395,;  .El.  var. 
hi!.  1.  3.  c.  39.  ;  Pint,  t  1.  p.  Ij3.  A.  p.  393.  E.  ;  Macroh.  de  fom.  Scip.  I.  2. 
c.  10.  p.  153.  Extrait.  des  hid.  Chin.  ;  Martini,  hilt,  de  la  Chin.  t.  1.  p.  20, 
32.;   Kid.  des  Inc.   t.  1.  p.  17. 

y  Diod    1.  1.   p.  si.  z  Pauf.   1.  8.   c.  1. 

a  Virg.  £«org.  1.  1.  v.  147,  &c. ;  Lucret.  t.  5.  v.  1415.3  Plin.  1.  7.  ftiTt.  57. 
p.  412.  ;   Paul'.  1.  8.   c.  1. 

b  P.itter's  archeolog.  I.  4.  c.  18. 

*  Strab.  I.  id.  r.  825.  1.  is.  p.  1066,  1069.  !.  16.  p.  i»i<5-  ;  A.  Gell.  I.  5.  c.  6. 

?  !»%• 

South 
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South  of  Europe  d.  I  imagine  too,  that,  under  the  name  of 
acorns,  the  ancients  comprehend  feveral  kinds  of  fhell-fruits, 
as  chefnuts,  walnuts  e,  &c. 

There  are  Mill  fome  traces  of  this  ancient  manner  of  life 
to  be  feen  in  feveral  countries.  Herodotus  fpea&S  of  a  nation 
in  India  that  lived  on  herbage  f.  Agatarchides  g,  Diodorus  h, 
Strabo  i,  and  fome  others  k,  mention  whole  nations  who  fub- 
fifted  entirely  on  roots  and  plants.  Modern  travellers  give  an 
account  of  feveral  nations  who  flill  live  in  the  fame  favage  man- 
ner ', 

Woods,  feas,  and  rivers,  furniflied  alfo  fome  provifions  to 
the  firft  men,  according  to  the  climates  they  inhabited.  It  is 
probable,  that,  in  thefe  ages,  they  made  no  diitin&ion  among 
animals  ■»,  JJke  the  favages,  they  eat  infe£ls,  reptiles,  and  fuch 
creatures  as  at  the  very  fight  of  which  we  are  apt  to  fnudder". 

Let  us  add  to  thefe  teftimonies  the  authority  of  ancient  cu- 
ftoms,  the  faithful  reprefentatives  of  the  primitive  itate  of  man- 
kind.    There  has  always  been  a  great  conformity  between  the 


d  Sec  Str::b.  1.  3.  p.  a53.;    Plin.  1.  16.  feifr.  6. 

They  life  this  Kind  of  acorns  at  all  tables  at  this  day  in  Spain,  They  eat 
them  roafred  like  our  chefnuts.  It  was  thus  the  Greeks  ufed  them  formerly. 
See  Plat,  de  rep  1.  2.  p.  601.  A.;  Plin.  1.  1$.  feet.  25.;  Suid.  voce  EftavTa  fiu- 
axv.   t.  1.  p.  7  ro. 

e  See  Porplv,  r.  de  abft.  I.  2.  p.  118.;  Pauf.  1.  3.  c.  z. ;  Illdor.  origin.  I.  17. 
c.  7.  p.  i-)3  ;   Mem.  de  Trev.  juin.  1718,  p.  1131. 

f   L.  3.  11.  igo.  5  Apud.  Phot.  c.  xx,   13.  h  L.  3.  p.  191. 

i  L.  11.  p.  781,  et  798.  1.  16.  p.  1116.  1.  17.  p.  H77. 

k  Lucret.  1.  5.  v.  i(5,  &  17.  1.  6.  v.  932,  &c. ;  BibJ.  anc.  &  mod.  t.  xx.  p.  21. 

I  Alia  di  Barros,  deci  I.  1.  1.  fol.  18.  ncrfo.;  Pietro  d'ella  Valle,  lettren.  p. 
4:4.;  Voyag.  cle  Damp,  1. 1.  p.  19*.  t.  x.  p.  134,  et.156. ;  Gemelli,  t.  1.  p.  191. 
Lettr.  edif.  t»  7.  p.  4a  t.  ic.  p  190.  1. 1 1.  p.  82.  t.  17.  pref.  p.  26.  t.  18.  p.  214, 
et  24S.  t.  25.  p.  inr.  t.  23.  p.  384.;  Voyag.  des  Holland,  t.  4.  p.  586.;  Voyag.  de 
Benjamin,  p.  56,  57.  ;   Merc,  de  France,  juillct,  1726,  p.  1640.  Juin,  1755,  t.  1. 

r-  '41. 

When  I  fay  with  ancient  writers,  that  the  firft  men  lived  on  roots  and  ve?eta- 
bl.-s,  I  mean  not  to  affirm  that  they  eat  no  fk-lh,  but  only  that  it  was  not  their 
chief    ood 

m  Diod   1  1.  p.  S'-'y   Acoft.  hilt,  nat.  des  Ind.  1.  7.  c.  2. 

II  The  f.vcges  eat  rats,  toads,  ferpents,  infects,  &C,  Stc  Hifl.  des  Inc.  t.  1. 
p.  300.  t.  2.  p.  216.;  Geograph.  Nub.  p.  22.;  Afi-i  di  Barros,  deca  1.  1.  1.  fo!. 
iS.  ;  Rec.  des  voyag.  de  la  compag.  des  Ind.  Holland,  t.  $.  p.  169,  cti72.  Rec, 
des  vovag.  au  Nord,  t.  8.  p.  17}. ;  1-efcarbot,  hid.  de  la  \'.  Fiance,  p.  751.; 
\oy.ig.  de  C;.rp:r;,  p.  37.;  Voyag  de  Coreal,  t.  1.  p  f  r  5 .  et  -y--\  Voya^.  d'O- 
vington,  t.  2    p.  2->j.. 


ordinary 
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ordinary  food  of  men,  and  their  facrifices.  They  have  always 
offered  to  the  gods  a  part  of  thofe  things  which  were  the  chief 
fupport  of  their  own  lives.  In  the  firfl:  ages,  herbs,  fruits,  and 
plants,  were  their  only  offerings  °.  The  Egyptians,  when  they 
went  to  their  temples  to  perform  their  devotions,  carried  a 
handful  of  the  herb  they  called  agrojlis,  in  remembrance  of  the 
great  ufe  it  had  been  of  to  their  anceftors  p.  There  was  a  time 
too,  when  all  their  libations  were  of  water.  Wine  was  not 
then  difcovered  q.  They  came  by  degrees  to  offer  honey r,  milk  f, 
oil c,  wine  u,  flour  x,  and  at  laft  animals,  when  thefe  were  be- 
come their  ordinary  food  y.  As  they  were  ignorant  in  thefe  ages 
of  the  art  of  feafoning  their  meat  with  fait,  the  cuftcm  was  con- 
tinued of  putting  no  fait  on  the  intrails  of  the  animals  offered  in 
facrifice  B. 

Wretched  and  coarfe  as  the  food  of  thefe  firfl  men  was, 
they  were  not  in  a  capacity  to  procure  it  in  fufficient  quantities. 
For  want  of  proper  inftruments  and  neceffary  fkill,  they  muft 
needs  deflroy  and  wafte  a  great  deal  of  their  fruits  and  plants  ; 
like  the  favages  who  cut  down  the  tree  when  they  want  to  pull 
its  fruit3.  Befides,  they  had  no  fuitable  arms  for  hunting,  nor 
tackle  for  fifhing.  Sticks  and  ftones  were  the  only  weapons 
at  that  time  b  ;  and  even  afterwards,  when  they  had  invented 
arrows  and  pikes,  they  knew  of  no  other  way  of  arming 
them,  but  Avith  pointed  reeds,  flints,  or  fifh-bones.  We  may 
judge  of  the  circumflances  of  thefe  firfl  men,  in  this  refpecl,  by 


0  Theophr.  apud  Porpbyr.  de  abftin.  I.  i.  p.  156  ;  Eufeb.  prip.  cvang.  I.  t. 
c.  9.  p.  28.;   Bianchini,  iltor.  univ.  p.  15C 

P  Diod.  1   1.  p.  Si. 

1  Theophr.  loco  cit.;  Hygin.  poet.  allr.  I.  1.  c.  19.;   Bianchini,  p.  307. 

r  Theophr.  apud  Porphyr.  de  abfr.  p.  156.;   Ptato  de  legib.  1.  6.  p.  87$.  C; 

riut  t.  x.  p.  67Z. 

f  Ovid.  faft.  1.  4.  v.  369.;   Plin.  in  prsfat.  p.  3. 

t  Theophr.  loco  at.;    Gen.  c.  28.  v.  18. 

u  Theophr.  loco  at.;   Gen.  c.  14.  v.  18.  x  Pl3to,  P!in.  loch  cit. 

5  See  Porphyr.  de  abft.  I.  2.  p.  125.  &c.  z  Athen.  1.  14.  p.  661.  A. 

•"  Voyag.  de  Damp.  t.  4.  p.  185,  et  186. ;  Lettres  edif.  t.  n.  p.  315. 

They  do  this  probably  hecaufe  they  know  no  better  way  of  gathering  the 
fruit ;  and,  as  they  change  their  place  of  refidence  fo  often,  they  give  thciftfelvcs 
no  concern  about  the  inteveit  of  their  fuccefTors. 

i>  Hygin.  fib.  174.5  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  28;  Cedren.  fol.  19. 

thofe 
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thofe  of  feveral  nations,  mentioned  both  by  ancient0  and  mo- 
dern'1 authors.  In  thefe  firft  ages  too,  they  knew  not  the 
way  of  frilling  with  nets,  an  art  which  no  favages  are  acquaint- 
ed withe.  They  made  ufe  of  lines  f,  with  hooks  made  of 
wood,  fifh-bones,  and  other  rude  materials  *.  In  a  word,  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  art  of  breeding  and  feeding  flocks,  or  of 
laying  up  any  provifion  againft  a  future  fcarcity. 

It  is  not  at  all  furprifing,  that  having  only  fuch  precarious 
refources,  they  often  found  themfelves  expofed  to  all  the  hor- 
rors of  famine.  It  is  to  thefe  terrible  extremities,  lam  per- 
fuaded,  we  muft  afcribe  that  (hocking  practice,  of  devouring 
each  other,  which  in  ancient  times  prevailed  in  feveral  places. 
That  there  was  a  time  when  fome  men  were  fo  horridly  fa- 
vage,  as  to  make  human  fleili  their  food,  is  a  fa£l  fo  well  at- 
tefted,  as  to  admit  of  no  difpute  h ;  a  fact  confirmed  by  the 
example  of  feveral  modern  nations  «  in  both  worlds,  to  whom 
this  kind  of  food  is  ftill  familiar.  There  are  people  both  in 
Afiak,  Africa,  and  America  J,  who  hunt  men  as  we  do  wild 
beads.  They  endeavour  to  take  them  alive,  carry  them  to 
their  huts,  and  kill  them  when  they  find  themfelves  preiTed 
with  hunger.  It  is,  I  repeat  it,  the  want  of  food  that  has 
been,  and  ftill  is  the  occafion  of  thefe  horrors  ™.  Hiftory  fur- 
nifhes  us    with   too    many  examples  of  the  direful  effects  of 

c  See  Arrian.  Indie,  p.  j6y.  ;  Agatarchid.  apud.  Phot.  p.  1333.  ;  Diod.  1  3.  p. 
185,  &  191.  ;  Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ.  n.  46. 

d  Lefcarbot.  hilt,  de  la  N.  Franc,  p.  773.  ;  Rec.  des  voyag.  au  Nord,  t.  8.  p. 
I75-;  Lettres  edif.  t.  1.  p.  131.  t.  7.  p.  43. ;  Voyag.  de  Dampier,  t.  1.  p.  94.  t. 
a.  p.  142. 

e  Relat.  de  la  France  equinox,  p.  ijtf. ;  Voyag.  de  Dampier,  t.  x.  p.  141. 

f  Sanchon.  apud  Eufeb.  p.  3J.  C. 

§  See  hiit.  nit.  de  l'lflande,  t.  x.  p.  104,  &c. ;  Voyag.  a  la  baye  d'Hudfon, 
t.  x.  p.  13.;  Rec.  des  voyages  qui  ont  fervi  a  l'etabliflement  de  la  campa^nie  des 
Indes  Holland,  t.  4.  p.  560  t.  1.  p.  578.  t.  j.  p.  37. ;  Hiit.  des  Incas,1.  1.  p. 
8i>  83<;   ^°yag-  de  J.  de  Lery,  p,  170,  171. 

h  See  fupra,  book  I.  p.  3.  &  (9. 

i  See  ibid.  p.  4.  k    ],Ierc.  de  France,  Avril  1717.  p.  6s. 

1  Lettres  edif.  t.  10.  p.  131.  t.  43.  p.  344.  t.  x$.  p.  9.  ;  Lefcarbot,  hid  de  la 
Nouv.  France,  p.  857-  j  Voyag.  de  Coreal,  t.  1.  p.  kSz,  &  iz8. ;  Mem.  de  Ttev. 
Fevrier  1701,  p.  91. 

m  See  l'hilt.  des  Incas,  t.  1.  p.  xsh  US,  183,  300. ;  Voyag.  a  la  baye  d'Hud- 
fon, t.  x.  p.  j  1 7. 

famine, 
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famine,  even  in  civilized  nations".  Nay,  in  this  deplorable 
extremity,  mothers  have  been  known  to  devour  their  own 
children0;  and  it  is  fufficient  to  reflect  upon  thole  fenfations 
with  which  fome  failors  reduced  to  the  lad  extremity,  have 
found  themfelves  to  be  fenfibly  affected,  to  have  an  idea  of 
what  man  is  capable  of  in  thofe  cruel  moments'3.  Man-eating 
therefore  would  not  be  entirely  laid  afide,  till  mankind  had 
found  out  methods  of  fecuring  a  fubfiftence ;  and  if  this  horri-* 
ble  practice  (till  fubfifts  among  fome  nations,  it  is  an  effect  of 
the  ignorance  and  barbarity  of  their  anceftors  *. 

Thefe  firft  men  being  fo  little  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
ufe  of  fire,  could  not  drefs  and  prepare  their  food  in  a  proper 
manner.  They  contented  thernfelves  with  gathering  a  few 
roots  or  herbs,  rubbing  them  between  their  hands,  or  bruifing 
them  between  two  ftones,  and  then  expofing  them  a  little  to  the 
heat  of  the  fun.  They  managed  much  in  the  fame  manner 
their  flefh  and  fifh,  when  they  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  find  any. 
Agatharchides  q,  Arrian r,  Diodorus  r,  Strabo1,  Fliny",  and 
even  fome  modern  relations  x,  (peak  of  nations  who  had  no  o- 

a  Sec  Diod.  eclog.  ex  libro  56.  t.  i.  p.  S28,  529- ;  Strab.  I.  4.  P-  3?%- ;  Olym- 
piodor.  apud  Phot.  p.  189.;  Procop.  de  hello  Goth.  1.  i.e.  10.:  LHcarbot,  hift. 
de  la  Nouv.  Fiance,  p.  (So  ;  Hift.  de  la  Virginie,  p.  3a.  5  Lettr  edif.  t.  ai.  p. 
i<55  5  Voyag.  de  Carpin,  p.  37  ;  Lawt,  deicript.    des   Indes   Occid.  1.  4-  c.  3.  p. 

oSee  a  Kings  c.  6.  v.  ;8,  a$>.;  Jerem.  Lament,  c.  4.  v.  10.  ;  Jof.  de  bello 
Tud.  1.  6.  c.  11.;  Olvmpiodor.  apud  Phot.  p.  189. 

P  See  J.  de  Lery,  voyag.  du  Brelil.  p.  3685  Rec  des  voyag.  de  h  compag.  des 
Indes  Holland,  t.  4.  p.  650. 

*  Some  authors  have  reported,  that  there  were  formerly  public  market?  for 
human  flel'h  in  fome  countries  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  America  Anc  relat.  des  Ind. 
&  de  la  Chine,  p.  55.  &•  «3*>;  Bibl.  univer.  t.  a  p.  584.;  Hift.  dts  Incas,  1.  1. 
c  ia.  P.  51.;  Hift  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  5.  p.  97,  xil.  t.  4.  p.  630.;  Mercure  dc 
Jrance,  Otfjb.  1717,  P-  84.;  Lai't,  deicript.  des  Tnd.  Occid.  1.  j.  c.  15.  p.  166. 

It  appears  very  improbable  to  me,  that  a  people  (o  far  civilized  as  to  have 
public  markets,  'would  permit  the  bodies  of  their  fellow-men  to  be  expeied  to 
file  in  them  ;  nnlcfs  we  could  fuppofe  that  they  had  contracted  iuch  an  appetite 
for  this  kind  of  food,  that  they  could  not  lelinquilh  it  even  when  they  cofcid  pro- 
cure other  more  natural  aliments. 

1   Apud  Phot.  c.  11.   19,   **•  r   Indic-  P-   s5(5' 

f  L.  3.  p.  18s,   189,   191-  c  L.  i(J.  p.  mfi.  A.  p.  1118.  C. 

«   L.  7.  p.  374-  hn.  18. 

*  Afia  di  Barrosj  aeca.  1.  fol.  i3.  vcrfo. 

ther 
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other  way  of  drefling  their  food,  but  by  expofing  it  to  the  ray 
of  the  fun.  Even  after  the  difcovery  of  fire,  mankind  were  a 
confiderable  time  before  they  hit  upon  proper  and  commodious 
methods  of  employing  that  element  in  the  preparation  of  their 
food.  We  may  judge  of  the  foolifh  and  bungling  methods 
ufed  by  the  firft  men,  from  thofe  which  modern  travellers  tell 
us  are  practifed  by  fome  nations  at  this  day. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Infulse  Auftrales  difcovered  in  1615, 
knew  no  other  way  of  roafling  hogs  but  by  putting  red-hot 
ftones  into  their  bellies y.  There  are  feveral  nations,  who  at  this 
day  difcover  no  lefs  ignorance  in  the  manner  of  boiling  their 
victuals.  They  pour  water  into  the  hollow  of  fome  rock,  or 
great  (tone,  and  then  throw  burning  coals,  or  (tones  made  red- 
hot,  into  the  water,  which  by  this  means  is  fufficiently  heated 
to  boil  their  meat r.  The  difficulty  and  inconvenience  of 
fuch  methods  made  them  endeavour  to  find  out  others  more 
proper  and  eafy.  They  contrived  veiTels  for  boiling  water 
more  commodious  than  rocks,  or  great  ftones.  The  favages  ot 
New  France  boil  their  water  in  a  kind  of  wooden  troughs,  by 
putting  ftones  heated  in  the  tire  into  it,  and  changing  them  from 
time  to  time1. 

Mankind  muft  foon  have  been  difgufted  with  thefe  tedious 
and  uncouth  methods  of  preparing  their  food.  They  would 
naturally  try  to  procure  veflels,  which  receiving  the  impreflion  • 
of  the  fire  from  without,  would  communicate  it  to  the  water 
within  them.  The  point  was  to  find  materials,  both  common 
and  eafy  to  be  wrought,  and  at  the  fame  time  capable  of. refill- 
ing the  action  of  fire  fo  long  as  was  neceflary  for  boiling  their 
meat.  This  was  a  difcovery  only  to  be  made  by  many  trial 
We  may  be  convinced  of  this  by  the  following  examples.  The 
favages  of  Forbifher's  Straits  ufed  a  kind  of  boiler  made  of 
the  fkins  of  fifh  newly  killed  b.  The  inhabitants  of  the  weflcrn 
iflands  of  Scotland  formerly  ufed  the  fkins  of  animals,  nev.lv 

y  Rec.  des  voyag.  qui  or.t  fcrvi  a  I'eubliilcrr.ent  de  la  compjgn.  des  In  des 
Holland,  t.  4.  p.  58 3. 

*   Hift.  des  ifles  Antilles,  p.  17.  ;   Relat.  de  h  Cafpefie,  p.  51. 

a  Lefcarbot,  hilt,  de  la  Nouv.  France,  p.  Sc^  :  ftjoenrs  -i'-'  feuvages,  t.  1. 
p.  87.;   Acofta,  hilt,  des  Indcs  Occid.  1.  3.  c.  1.  fol.  1:4 

b  Rec.  des  voyag.  au  Nord,  t.  1,  p.  iic. 

Vol.  I.  L  flaved, 
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flayed,  for  the  fame  purpofe c.  The  Offtakes  at  this  day  drefs 
their  vi&uals  in  kettles  made  pf  the  bark  of  trees  d.  Iri  Siam 
the  common  people  have  no  other  way  of  dreffing  their  rice, 
but  by  putting  it  upon  the  fire  in  a  cocoa-fhell ;  the  fhell  burns, 
while  the  rice  is  drefling,  but  the  rice  is  done  enough  before 
the  fhell  is  quite  confumed e.  The  inhabitants  of  Amboyna 
and  Ternate  make  ufe  of  bambpos,  or  hollow  reeds,  for  the 
fame  purpofe  f . 

Thefe  were  very  defective  and  rude  expedients.  They  re- 
quired to  be  renewed  every  moment.  Neceifity,  the  mother 
pf  invention,  foon  taught  them  more  commodious  methods. 
What  we  read  in  the  hiftory  of  a  favage  nation,  may  fugged 
unto  us,  by  what  ftcps  men  arrived  at  the  art  of  making  more 
durable  and  commodious  vefTels.  In  the  relation  of  a  voyage 
to  Terra  Auftralis,  we  are  told  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  boiled  their  food  in  pieces  of  hollow  wood,  which  they 
ict  upon  the  fire,  and  they  prevented  their  burning  by,  dawbing 
them  with  a  fattifh  kind  of  clay8. 

It  was  fome  fuch  practice  as  this  that  probably  gave  men 
the  firft  idea  of  making  earthen  ware.  This  experiment  ha- 
ving taught  them,  that  there  were  fome  kinds  of  clay  which 
would  refift  the  action  of  fire,  it  was  a  natural  and  eafy  thought 
to  take  away  the  wood,  and  make  ufe  pf  the  outward  cruft 
when  fufnciently  burnt  and  hardened.  It  is  a  remark  of  Plato's, 
that  the  potter's  art  was  exceeding  ancient,  becaufe  it  did  not 
require  the  ufe  of  metals  h.  It  is  probable,  that  at  firft  they 
knew  not  how  to  give  their  earthen  ware  that  great  hardnefs 
and  varnifli  in  which  their  great  excellence  coniifts.  Their 
firft  vefTels  were  like  thofe  of  the  favages,  pieces  of  clay  ox 
fat   earth   diied  in  the  fun,    or  baked   in  the  fire  S.      They 


c  Refpabl.  five  (hit.  Scot.  &  Hibern.  diverf.  autor.  p.  33.  See  aifo  Herod. 
1,  4,  n.  61. 

ii   Rec.  des  voyag.  au  Nord,  t.  8.  p,  43. 

tm  Hilt.  gen.  des  voyag,  t,  p.  p.  148. 

f  Rec.  des  voyag.  qui  out  fcrvi  a  letabliflernent  de  'a  con>B3gn,  des  Indes  Hol- 
land, t.  j.  p.  jii.j  Chardin,  t.  4.  p.  171,  171, 

8  Mem.  fiir  eftablifhiog  a  Chriflian  million  in  the  third  world,  or  Terra  An- 
Oralis,  p.  is,  &  1  <5. 

'to  Dc  K'g.  !.  ?.  p.  Sc;a  C.  Moeurs  des  feuvag,  t,  a.  p.  9;. 

were 
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were  quite  ignorant  of  the  art  of  varnifliing  thefe  veiTels  with 
lead  k,  an  art  which  was  difcovered  by  a  mere  chance,  as  we 
fhall  have  occafion  to  mention  by  2nd  by  *. 

The  difcovery  and  introduction  of  arts  by  degrees  relieved 
mankind  from  many  of  thofe  wants  and  calamities  with 
which  they  had  been  opprefTed,  immediately  after  the  confufion 
of  tongues  and  difperfion  of  families.  Their  reunion,  and 
efpecially  the  eftablifhment  of  laws,  contributed  greatly  to  this 
happy  change.  When  families  were  reaflembled,  they  began 
to  ftudy  the  arts  j  but  they  never  could  have  formed  great 
ftates,  or  carried  arts  to  much  perfection,  without  fome  means 
of  providing  for  the  fubiiftence  of  great  numbers  in  one  fixed 
and  fettled  place.  This  never  could  have  been  done  but  by  the 
difcovery  of  agriculture. 

All  nation's  have  given  the  honour  of  this  difcovery  to  their 
firrt  fovereigns.  The  Egyptians  faid,  that  Ofiris  made  men 
c]cf\{\.  from  eating  each  other,  by  teaching  them  to  cultivate 
the  earth  ra.  The  Ghinefe  annals  relate,  that  Gin-hoang,  one 
of  the  firft  kings  of  that  country,  invented  agriculture,  and 
by  that  means  collected  men  into  fociety,  who  before  had 
wandered  in  the  fields  and  woods  like  brute  beads".  The  tra- 
dition of  the  Greeks,  that  anthropophagy  ceafed  upon  the 
difcovery  of  honey,  means  the  fame  thing,  that  men  defifted 
from  preying  upon  each  other  as  foon  as  they  found  any  other 
food  °.  Ancient  hiftorians  mention  the  great  pains  taken  by 
Alexander  the  Great  to  inftrudt  feveral  barbarous  nations  he 
met  with  in  the  courfe  of  his  conquefts,  in  the  art  of  agricul- 
ture p.  This  has  been  done  in  America  in  our  own  time  q.  It 
is  with  the  fame  view,  to  prevent  the  horrors  men  may  be  dri- 
ven to  by  famine,  that  all  civilized  nations  take  care  to  lay  up 
provifions  againft  a  future  fcarcity r. 


k  Voyag.  de  Fre2ier,  p.  7a.  1  Infra,  c.  4. 

m   Diod.  I.  1.  p.  17.  ;   Pint.  t.  *.  p.  355.  A. 
n   Mart.  hift.  de  la  Chin.  t.  1.  p.  18. 

0  Scho!.  Pind.  ad  Pyth.  4.  v.  107.  p.  119. 

P  Strabo,  1.  n.  p.  78c,  787.  ;  Pint.  t.  a.  p.  319.  C. ;  Plin.  1.6.  fe<ft.  ic.  p.  32^ 

1  Hid.  des  Iticas,  t.  1.  p.  11,  300,  301. ;  Nouv.  rclat.  de  la    France  equinox], 
p.  13. ;   Lettr.  edif.  t.  x.  p.  1  79. 

r  See  Gen.  c.  41.  v.  3$,  &c.$  Hift.  des  Incas,  t.  f.  p.  11,  191,  137.  t,  a.  p.  94, 
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The  reunion  of  families  and  inftitution  of  political  fociety, 
by  giving  birth  to  arts,  procured  to  mankind  all  the  conve- 
niences and  fweets  of  life.  All  political  focieties,  however, 
have  not  made  equal  improvements  in  the  arts.  Thefe  have 
been  carried  to  different  degrees  of  perfection  by  different  peo- 
ple.    It  will  be  proper  to  explain  this  a  little. 

At  the  commencement  of  focieties,  their  firft  care  would  be 
to  provide  the  neceffaries  of  life.  But  the  means  of  doing 
this  would  be  more  or  lefs  perfect  according  to  the  climate 
and  genius  of  the  different  people.  In  fome  countries  they 
would  begin  by  improvements  in  the  arts  of  hunting  and 
fifhing  f.  Hunting  efpecially,  was  the  principal  employment 
°f  a  great  part  of  mankind  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world. 
They  were  obliged  to  this  in  order  to  defend  their  own 
lives  againft  the  affaults  of  wild  beafts,  as  well  as  to  procure 
fubfiftence c.  There  are  (till  a  great  many  nations  in  both 
continents,  whofe  whole  enjoyment  is  hunting  and  fifh- 
ingu. 

But  the  more  induftrious  and  difcerning  part  of  mankind 
would  foon  obferve,  that  amongft  that  innumerable  multitude 
of  animals  which  were  fpread  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  there 
were  fome  which  lived  in  droves  and  herds,  and  were  much 
more  tame  and  tractable  than  the  reft.  They  would  endea- 
vour to  make  themfelves  mafters  of  thefe,  to  confine  them  in 
inclofures,  to  make  them  multiply  that  they  might  always 
have  a  fufficient  number  of  them  at  their  command.  A  great 
part  of  the  world  in  thefe  firft  ages,  and  for  a  long  time  after, 
derived  their  chief  fubfiftence  from  their  flocks  r.  We  know  fe- 
veral  numerous  and  powerful  nations  who  at  this  day  follow 
this  way  of  life,  and  are  furnifhed  with  every  thing  they  ftand 
in  need  of  from  their  flocks  and  herds  y. 

I\Ien  would  next  apply  themfelves  to  examine  the  produc- 

f  Sanehon.  apud  Fufeb.  p.  3;.  B,  :  See  infra,  book  6,  c.  r. 

i'  Nat.  hill,  tie  l'MLnd.  t.  1.  p.  r.i.  t.  1. p.  183.;  Rec.  des  voyag.au  Nord,  t.  8. 
r>.  1 5.  t.  1.  p.  8. ;  Lettr.  cdif.  t.  10.  p.  ico,  31  j,  316.  t.  it,  p.  376,  t.  *3-  p.  nx. ; 
Jiiit.  des  Incas,  t.  1.  p.  330.;  Voyag.  de  Frezier,  p.  130.;  Voyag.  deDamp. 
f    z.p.  I4X,  143. ;  Nouv.  relat.  de  la  France  equinox,  p.  16.  ;  Bib.  urviv.t.  3.  p.  519- 

x  Plata  de  leg.  1.  3.  p.  804,  &c. ;  Var,  de  re  rufr.  1.  ;.  c    1. 

'•   The  Tartars,  Arabians,  ice, 

tions 
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tions  of  the  earth.  This,  without  any  cultivation,  prefented 
them  with  a  great  many  plants  and  fruits  which  afforded  a 
very  agreeable  and  fubfiantial  nourifhment.  They  would  be- 
gin their  obfervations  upon  thefe,  by  diftinguifhing  the  beft 
kinds,  efpecially  fuch  as  kept  longed  after  they  were  gather- 
ed2. They  would  next  endeavour  to  find  out  the  beft  ways 
of  ufing  them,  to  difcover  the  arts  of  increafing  their  quan- 
tity, and  improving  their  qualities  by  cultivation.  It  is  to  the 
difcovery  of  agriculture  we  are  indebted  for  that  prodigious 
number  of  arts  and  fciences  we  now  enjoy.  As  long  as 
mankind  had  no  other  way  of  fubfifling  but  by  hunting, 
fifhing,  and  feeding  their  flocks,  arts  made  but  very  little 
progrefs.  This  kind  of  life  obliged  them  to  remove  often  from 
place  to  place,  and  did  not  require  the  knowledge  of  many 
arts.  Thofe  nations  who  do  not  pra&ife  agriculture,  have 
flill  but  a  very  flender  acquaintance  with  the  arts  and  fciences. 
The  cultivation  of  the  earth  obliged  thofe  who  applied  them- 
felves  to  it  to  fix  in  a  certain  place,  and  to  find  out  the  vari- 
ous arts  they  flood  in  need  of. 


CHAP.      I. 

Agriculture. 

AGriculture  confifls  of  feveral  branches.  By  this  word  wc 
underfland  the  art  of  raifing  all  kinds  of  trees,  plants, 
fruits,  and  grains.  But  as  tillage  is  the  mofl  necefTary  and  im- 
portant branch  of  agriculture,  we  fhall  begin  with  it. 

7   Diod.  I.  i.  p.  tv 
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ARTICLE    3b 

Of  Hvjhandry,- 

TTUfbandry,  or  the  culture  of  grain,  is  an  art  fo  toilfome,  te* 
dious,  and  complicated,  and  requires  fuch  great  atten_ 
tion  and  fuch  various  knowledge,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  was  fo 
long  unknown  to  the  greateft  part  of  mankind.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  men  attained  at  firfl  the  knowledge 
of  corn  and  other  grains  which  are  cultivated.  "We  do 
not  fee  at  prefent  any  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  or  rice  grow- 
ing fpontaneouily  on  our  commons.  Are  we  to  fuppofe  then* 
that  certain  kinds  of  herbage  which  grow  in  all  countries,  in- 
clude in  them  the  effence  and  principles  of  all  the  kinds  of  grain 
which  make  our  principal  food  at  prefent?  Shall  we  fav, 
that  culture  makes  them  unfold  their  latent  qualities,  brings 
them  to  perfection,  and  at  lafb,  by  reiterated  efforts,  raifes  them 
to  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  &c.  ?  Experience  indeed  has 
taught  us,  that  culture  renders  fome  fruits  much  more  beau- 
tiful and  excellent  than  they  naturally  grow,  nay,  brings  them 
to  fo  great  perfection,  that  they  will  hardly  be  taken  for  the 
fame  fpecies.  But  it  is  ingrafting  makes  this  great  change 
in  the  nature  of  fruits ;  and  this  is  an  operation  which  can- 
not be  performed  on  grajfes.  As  to  fimple  cultivation,  it 
is  a  great  mi  flake  to  imagine,  that  it  can  ever  change  the  fun- 
damental etfence  and  fpecies  of  grains.  Some  authors,  it  is 
true,  have  formerly  advanced  this3;  but  the  contrary  is  at  pre- 
fent univerfally  known  and  acknowledged  b.  Grains  were 
created  fuch  as  they  are  at  prefent.  The  ancients  even  tell  us 
of  fome  countries  where  corn  grew  fpontaneouflyc.  And  that 
we  know  not  any  climate  at  prefent  that  produces  wild  wheat, 

*  Theophfaft.  hid.  plant.  I.  z.  c.  3.  &  c.  5. 1.  8.  C.  6.  &c  cauf.  plant.  1.  4.  c. 
6.  ;  Kin.  1.  :8.  fe£t.  10.  p.  11 1. 

t>  Sec  acat!  ties  faiences,  aim.  170S.  mem.  p.  85.;  Mercure  de  France,  Fevr. 
7730.  p.  Z99. ;  Duhamcl,  traite  de  la  culture  des  terres,  p.  145. ;  Mem.  de  Trev. 
Mai  1714.  p.  814. 

c  Plato,  in  Menex.  p.  fix, ;  Arid,  de  mirab.  aufcult.  p.  i»54-  A. ;  Theoph. 
hift.  plant.  1.  4.  c.  J.  p.  78.;  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  17.  1.  ?.  p.  331,  &  384.  ;  Strabo,  I. 
ij.  p.  1017. ;  Plin.  1.  18.  feci.  13.  p.  108. ;  Syncell1".  p.  »8.  See  ulfe  what  Hero- 
dotus fays  of  a  kind  of  corn  ufed  in  India,  1.  j.  n.  iqo. 
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rye,  barley,  or  oats,  of  itfelf,  is  probably  owing  to  the  want 
of  diligent  inqujry.  Nay,  if  we  may  believe  fome  modern 
relations,  thefe  grains  grow  naturally  in  feme  places  at  this 
day  J. 

Agriculture  is  one  of  thofe  arts  which  the  deluge  did  not 
deftroy  entirely.  The  fcriptures  tell  us,  that  Noah  under- 
flood  and  pradtifed  it c  •,  and  it  is  highly  probable  he  would 
jnftru&  his  pofterity  in  the  knowledge  of  it.  But  the  coafa- 
fion  of  tongues,  and  difperfion  of  families,  made  this  art  to 
be  forgotten  by  the  greatcfl  part  of  mankind.  This  difcovery, 
however,  was  not  entirely  loft  by  thofe  families  who  continues 
in  the  plains  of  Shinar,  or  near  them.  Some  knowledge  of 
hufbandry  too  might  be  preferved  by  thefe  families  which  fet- 
tled early  in  countries  where  the  foil  was  loofe  and  light,  and 
very  fertile.  All  thefe  conjectures  are  founded  on  hiftory, 
which  informs  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mefopotamia,  Pale- 
ftine,  Egypt,  and  perhaps  China,  applied  themfelves  to  huf- 
bandry in  the  very  firfl  ages.  The  knowledge  of  hufbandry 
among  the  Babylonians  was  as  ancient  as  their  hifloryf.  We 
cannot  doubt  the  grtat  antiquity  of  this  art  in  thefe  countries. 
Mofes  tells  us  that  Nimrod  and  AfTur  built  feveral  cities :  it  i;; 
impoffible  to  imagine  how  they  could  do  this,  without  the 
afliftance  of  agriculture  s.  The  Phoenician  traditions,  fup- 
ported  by  fcripture,  reprefented  hufbandry  as  known  among 
them  in  the  remoteft  ages  b.  It  is  faid,  that  Ifaac,  when  be 
dwelt  in  Paleftiue,  fowed  and  reaped  an  hundred-foid 1.  The 
Egyptians  gave  the  honour  of  this  difcovery  to  Ifis,  and  her 
hufband  Ofirisi:.  Hufbandry  muft  have  been  very  early  knowii 
in  that  country.  We  fee  that  Abraham  in  a  time  of  famine 
retired  into  Egypt l.  Jacob  fent  his  fons  thither  to  buy  com 
in  the  like  ciicumftances™.  The  Chinefe  may  difpute  with 
any  of  thefe  nations  the  antiquity  of  their  acquaintance  with 
this  art,  for  they  pretend  to  have  learned  it  from  Chin-iicuig 

d   Lefcarbot,  liift   tie  la  N.  France,  p.  Z51,  x$$,  8c  261.;    Lettr.  c\!>f.  t.  ri, 
p.  385.  t  15.  p.  71.;    Hifl.   nat.  tie  l'likm-ie,  t.  1.   \..  150.;    Lace,  dckr.pt.  d.- 
Indcs  Occld.   1.  j.   c.  1.   p.  34. 

e   Gen.  c.  y.  v.  X3.  f  Dcrjf.  apnd  Syncell.  p.  j.s?.  &  29, 

g  Gen.  c.  10.  v.  10,  11,  &  ii.  h  Sanction,  apnd  Etifeh.  p.  35.  C. 

1  pen.  c.  \6.  v.  11.  k  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  17,  &  18.J    Plat,  :.  ».  p.  35C.  ,1 

j   CJc;:.  c.  :;.  v.  ic.  ni  Gen.  c.  41.  ?.  a. 
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the  fucceflbr  of  Fo-hin.  However  this  maybe,  it  was  from 
thefe  countries,  no  doubt,  and  fome  others,  that  the  art  of 
cultivating  grain  was  brought  in  procefs  of  time  into  other  cli- 
mates. The  Greeks,  for  example,  faid  they  learned  agricul- 
ture from  the  Egyptians0-  The  Romans  believed  this  art  had 
been  brought  into  Italy  from  Africa  and  Greece  p. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  fome  nations  might  make  the  difco- 
very  of  this  art  themfelves.  Some  of  thofe  families  who  in 
their  favage  and  vagabond  ftate  had  loft  the  knowledge  of  it, 
might  come  into  diftri&s  where  grain  in  fmall  quantities  grew 
fpontaneoufly ;  they  would  naturally  ftudy  to  improve  this  gift 
of  Providence.  But  it  would  be  with  great  difficulty,  and  by 
very  flow  degrees,  that  fuch  a  people  attained  this  art  without 
a  mafter. 

In  the  fir  ft  place,  they  muft  have  invented  tools  and  inftru- 
ments  neceffary  for  hufbandry,  and  the  number  of  thefe  is  con- 
siderable. The  firft  hufbandmen  tilled  the  ground  by  mere 
ftrength  of  arm ;  their  tools  were  extremely  clumfy  and  imper- 
fect q.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  Peruvians  at  the  difcovery 
of  that  country.  They  had  no  ploughs,  nor  beafts  of  burden. 
They  turned  the  foil  with  a  kind  of  (hovel ;  and  when  it  was 
properly  prepared,  dropt  the  feed  into  little  holes  made  with 
the  end  of  a  ftickr.  There  are  a  great  many  nations,  even  at 
this  day,  who  know  no  better  methods f.  The  favages  of  New 
France  till  their  grounds  with  a  wooden  inftrument,  not  unlike 
the  hoe  of  our  vine-dreffers c :  fome  do  it  with  (hovels  u,  and 
others  even  with  wooden  hooks x.  The  common  inftrument 
ufed  by  the  negroes  of  Gambra  for  turning  the  earth,  is  a  kind 
of  wooden  fhovel,  like  their  oars  >'  j  others  have  nothing  but  a 


<*  Martini,  nift.  de  la  Chine,  I.  I.  p.  31.;  Hilt,  gen.  des  voyages,  t.  C.  p.  196. 

°  Died.  1.  1.  p.  34-  !•  S-  V-  3S.S. 

P  Feftus,  voce  Libycus  campus,  p.  zio.  Cicero,  t.  4.  p.  478. 

1   Diod.  !.  3.  p.  231,  133.;  Pint,  t  2.  p.  378,  &  379.      -. 

*  Conquete  du  Perou,  t.  1.  p.  47.;  Hill,  des  lncas,  t.  2.  p.  83. 
i  See  l'hift.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  3.  p.  117. 

*  Lefcarbot,  hiftoire  de  la  Nouv.  Franc,  p.  778. 
u  Lettr.  edif.  t.  12.  p.  10. 

x  Lefcarbot,  p.  834.;    Moeurs  des  fauvages,  t.  2.  p.  7<J,  &  106. ;    Voyag.  de 
Coreal,  t.  1.  p.  33. 

v  Hift.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  3.  p.  188,  &  18?, 
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fort  of  trowels2.  The  negroes  of  Senegal  go  five  or  fix  of 
them  into  a  field,  and  turn  the  foil  with  their  fwords*.  The 
original  inhabitants  of  the  Canaries  performed  this  work  with 
the  horns  of  oxenb. 

The  people  who  ufed  thefe  bungling  methods  muft  have  loll- 
all  traces  of  this  art,  otherwife  they  would  have  employed  more 
commodious  and  more  effectual  inftruments.  Several  nations 
in  the  very  firft  ages  after  the  difperfion  were  acquainted  with 
machines,  which,  by  turning  up  the  earth  in  an  expeditious 
and  effectual  manner,  faved  them  much  toil,  and  procured 
them  far  more  abundant  harvefts.  The  plough  was  then  un- 
doubtedly ufed  in  fome  countries.  We  have  a  proof  of  this  as 
to  the  Egyptians,  in  the  worfhip  paid  by  that  people  to  the  fa- 
cred  bulls,  whom  they  called  Apis  and  Mneves.  Thefe  well- 
known  and  very  ancient  rites  of  worfhip,  were  founded  on  the 
great  fervices  they  believed  thefe  animals  had  rendered  to  thofe 
princes  they  efleemed  the  inventors  of  agriculture0.  I  have 
alreadv  faid,  the  Egyptians  believed  they  were  indebted  to 
Ofiris  for  this  artd.  This  prince  was  alfo  regarded  as  the  in- 
ventor of  the  plough e.  They  even  faid  he  had  taught  the 
Scythians  to  make  ufe  of  oxen  for  tillage f.  It  appears  from 
fcripture,  that  the  practice  of  ploughing  was  eftablifhed  in  E- 
gypt  in  the  time  of  Jofeph  s.  It  was  as  ancient  in  Paleftine. 
The  Phoenicians,  the  firft  inhabitants  of  that  country,  afcribed 
the  invention  of  the  plough  to  Dagon,  faid  to  be  the  fon  of 
heaven  h.  We  have  juft  now  mentioned,  that  when  Ifaac  was 
in  Paleftine,  he  fowed  and  reaped  an  hundred-fold;  a  fact 
which  neceffarily  fuppofes  that  the  art  of  tillage  was  well 
known  in  that  country.  We  fee  too,  that,  in  the  days  of  Job, 
they  ploughed  with  oxen  in  Arabia'.  In  a  word,  the  Chinefe 
pretend  that  they  received  the  plough  from  Chin-nong  the  fug- 
ceffor  of  Fo-hik. 

The  ftru<5ture  of  the  firft  ploughs  was  very  fimple.  That 
machine,    at  prefent  complicated  enough,   in  fome  countries 

71   Hid.  gen.  des  voyag.   t.  j.  p.  67.  a  Ibid.  t.  2.  p.  302. 

fc    Ibid.  p.  229,  &  252.  c  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  25.  d  Supra,  p.  87. 

*  Primus  aratra  manu  filerti  fedt  Ofiris      Tibnl.  1.  1.  elpg.  7.  v.  29. 
f  Euflath.  ad  Dionyf.  Periega.   v.  3,  6.  S  Gen.  cf.  45'.   v.  6. 

h  Sanchon.  apud  Eufeb.  p.  37.  D.  i  Chap.  1.  v.  14.   Sec  ouf  differtation. 

*  Mnrtini,  hift.  dc  U  Chifie,  1.  r.  p.  31. 

Vol.  I.  M  originally 
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originally  confided  only  of  one  beam  of  wood,  fo  bent  that  the 
one  end  of  it  funk  into  the  ground,  and  they  yoked  the  oxen 
to  the  other :  it  had  no  wheels ;  they  had  only  added  one  han- 
dle, by  which  the  ploughman  directed  and  turned  it  as  he 
pleafed.  Such  was  the  ancient  plough  of  the  Greeks '.  Such 
at  this  day  is  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  La  Conception  in  Chili; 
their  plough  confifts  only  of  the  crooked  branch  of  a  tree,  and  is 
drawn  by  two  oxen  m.  Ploughs  were  afterwards  made  of  two 
pieces,  the  one  long,  to  which  they  yoked  the  oxen  ;  the  other 
ihort,  which  ferved  as  a  plough-fhare,  for  cutting  the  earth. 
Thefe  ploughs  were  ftill  very  fimple,  and  had  no  wheels.  We 
may  judge  of  this  by  the  defcription  which  the  Chinefe  hifto- 
rians  have  given  of  that  ir.ftrument,  of  which  they  believe 
Chin-nong  the  fucceffor  of  Fo-hi  was  the  inventor.  They  fay, 
«<  That  anciently  men  lived  on  fruits,  plants,  and  the  flefh  of 
*<  animals,  without  knowing  how  to  plough  or  fow.  But 
«*  Chin-nong,  the  fuccefibr  of  Fo-hi,  obferving  the  difference 
*f  of  feafons  and  of  foils,  cut  down  a  piece  of  wood,  which 
"  he  called  Sit,  to  which  he  yoked  oxen;  he  then  bent  and 
"  hardened  in  the  fire  another  piece  of  wood,  of  which  he 
"  made  a  plough-fhare ;  and  thus  he  taught  men  to  plough  the 
"  ground0." 

It  is  probable,  that  the  Egyptians  ufed  a  plough  much  of 
the  fame  kind  in  the  earlieft  times.  We  have  a  defcription 
of  it  in  Hef!od°.  As  the  Egyptians  taught  the  Greeks  agri- 
culture p,  it  is  natural  to  think  they  would  teach  them  the 
form  of  their  plough,  which  is  ufed  even  to  this  day  in  fome 
diftri&s  of  the  Higher  Egypt q.     The  Romans,  for  many  ages, 

knew 

1  See  Hefiod  op.  v.  443.     The  Greeks  called  "A^ir^of  uvroyvot. 
to  Voyag.  de  Frezier,  p.  70.  n  Ext  rait  des  hiit  Chin. 

0  Op.   v.  443.     The  Greeks  called  this  '  Ag«Tg«v  ■ttzx.tov. 
P  See  part  2.  book  2.  feft.  2.  c.  1. 

1  See  the  figure  of  it  in  Norden's  voyage  to  Egypt,  t.  I.  plate  ;5. 

If  we  believe  Herodotus,  1.  2.  n.  14.  /Elian,  hiit.  animal.  1.  10.  c.  16.  Plin. 
1.  18.  feet.  47.  Pint.  t.  2.  p.  6"7c  the  Egyptians  anciently  did  not  plough  their 
grounds.  Theft  authors  tell  Us,  that  as  foon  as  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  was 
retired,  every  one  fovved  his  field  while  it  was  loft  and  wet,  and  then  turned 
1  herd  of  fwinc  into  it,  who  preilid  the  feed  into  the  earth  with  their  feet. 

This 
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knew  no  other  kind1-.  Such  alfo  are  thofe  ufed  in  the  fouth  of 
FiMnce,  and  in  general  in  all  hot  countries  r.  I  fhall  only  ob» 
ferve,  that  in  the  ages  of  which  I  am  fpeaking,  and  even  long 
after,  they  ufed  no  iron  or  other  metal  in  their  ploughs,  as  apt 
pears  from  the  defcription  Hefiod  gives  us  of  thofe  of  the 
Greeks c.  Strabo  fpeaks  of  fome  nations  who  made  ufe  of 
ploughs  entirely  of  wood  u.  They  do  fo  in  Mingrelia  x  and 
feveral  other  countries  at  this  day. 

The  form  of  their  ploughs  confirms  an  obfervation  which  I 
fcave  already  made,  and  which  muft  not  efcape  us,  that  tillage 
was  invented  by  thofe  nations  which  inhabited  a  light  and 
loofe  foil.  Thefe  foils,  having  no  great  depth  or  confidence, 
were  eafily  turned ;  and  the  machines  we  have  defcribed,  would 
be  fufEcient  for  that  purpofe.  On  the  contrary,  flrong  foils 
are  naturally  of  a  compact  and  folid  texture ;  the  parts  of  them 
will  remain  cold  and  without  action,  if  they  are  not  deeply 
ploughed  and  thoroughly  feparated.  It  is  only  by  this  means 
they  can  be  penetrated  by  the  action  of  the  fun,  and  receive 
the  impreflions  of  the  atmofphere.  Hence  the  different  form 
of  ploughs.  , 

The  ancients  made  ufe  only  of  oxen  in  tillage.  The  Greeks 
who  fpeak  of  the  ancient  Bacchus  as  the  ijiventor  of  agricul- 
ture y,  fay  he  was  the  firft  who  brought  oxen  out  of  India 
into  Europe  *.  We  may  infer,  however,  from  a  pafTage  in 
Deuteronomy,  that  in  ancient  times  they  fometimes  ufed  afles, 


This  fat>,  as  it  is  related  by  thefe  authors,  has  always  appeared  to  me  very  ftt- 
fpicious.  Hogs  fecm  very  unfit  for  this  purpofe,  and  more  likely  to  devour  the 
grain  than  to  prefs  it  into  the  earth.  Befides,  it  would  be  impuflible  for  thefe 
animals  to  extricate  themfelvcs  out  of  the  mud,  in  which  the  fowers  funk  to  the 
knees.     Maiilet,  defcript.  de  1'Egypt,  let.  p.  p.  7. 

I  am  perfiiaded,  that  Pliny,  ./Elhn,  and  Plutarch,  fpeak  only  after  Herodo- 
tus. For  it  is  certain,  from  the  tefHmnny  of  Diodorus,  1.  1.  p.  43.  and  of 
Pliny  himfelf,  loco  ell.  and  of  modern  travellers,  that  they  did,  and  fiill  doj 
plough  their  lands  in  Egypt.  Herodotus  probably  never  faw  the  Egyptian 
practice,  and  had  miitaken  the  meaning  of  fome  more  ancient  writer.  See 
I,es  judgemens  fur  quelques  ouvrages  nouveaux,  Avignon  1745,  in  110.  t.  10. 
p.  141,  &c. 

r  See  Virg.  georg.  I.  1.  v.  i<So.  f  See  Lettr.  edif.  t.  iz.  p.  91. 

1  Op.  1.  443,  &c.  u  L.  11.  p.  767.  x  Chardin,  t.  1.  p.  117. 

Y  Diod.  1.  4.  p.  149.  1.  3.  p.  13a.  2  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  i<5i.  B. 

Ms  for 
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for  the  plough.     Mofes  forbids  the  Ifraelites  to  plough  with  an 
ox  and  an  afs  together  a. 

It  was  not  enough  to  have  fown  grain,  means  muft  have 
been  ufed  to  make  it  take  root  and  grow.  It  muft  have  been 
covered  with  the  foil,  that  it  might  not  want  that  nourifhment 
which  was  necefTary  to  make  it  grow  and  ripen.  This  was  the 
intention  of  the  harrow;  a  very  ufeful,  and  very  ancient  in- 
ftrument,  fince  we  find  it  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Jobb.  The 
Chinefe  have  even  preferved  the  name  of  the  perfon  they  belie- 
ved to  be  the  inventor  of  the  harrow.  They  beftow  very  high 
commendations  in  their  books  on  this  invention,  which  was  for 
a  long  time  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  as  I  fhall  remark  in  the 
article  of  theie  people. 

I  muft  not  conclude  the  fubjett  I  am  now  upon,  without  ta- 
king notice  of  the  great  pains  which  all  civilized  nations  have 
been  at  to  fertilize  their  grounds,  and  make  them  produce  more 
than  they  would  have  done  naturally. 

In  the  firft  ages,  after  men  began  to  cultivate  the  earth,  they 
muft  have  found  it  exceedingly  fertile.  Ifaac  having  fown  reap- 
ed an  hundred-fold c.  But  this  fertility  could  neither  be  gene- 
ral, nor  of  long  duration.  The  foil  exhaufts  itfelf  by  bearing. 
Men  were  foon  obliged  therefore  to  contrive  methods  for  renew- 
ing it,  and  reftoring  thofe  falts  which  are  necefTary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  grain.  The  ancients  had  feveral  ways  of  fertilizing 
their  lands.  They  employed  dung,  marl,  falts,  the  afhes  or" 
certain  plants,  &c. 

It  is  impoffible  to  fix  the  precife  time  when  men  began  to 
manure  their  lands  defigned  for  tillage.  We  difcern  only 
through  the  fhades  in  which  all  ancient  traditions  are  invol- 
ved, that  this  practice  muft  have  been  very  ancient  in  fome 
countries.  Italy  afcribed  this  invention  to  Saturn d.  This 
means  no  more,  but  that  this  art  was  placed  by  the  traditions 
of  that  people  in  the  molt  remote  antiquity. 

It  was  with  the  fame  view  that  the  Egyptians  were  at  fo 
much  pains  in  watering  their  fields.     This  people  inhabited  a 


J    Heiif.  c.  11.  v.  to.  b  C.  39.  v.  10.     See  Ie  P.  Calmet. 

-  Qcn.  c,  cfi.  v.  ii,  d  I4ticrob.  Saturn.  1.  r.  c.  7.  p.  11 
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climate  naturally  barren  and  ungrateful  e ;  but,  by  dint  of 
c.:  md  labour  they  rendered  it  the  moft  fertile  country  in 
the  ancient  world.  We  know  it  had  this  character  in  the 
days  of  Abraham.  This  patriarch  went  thither  to  fecure 
himfelf  from  that  famine  which  defolated  all  the  neighbouring 
countries  f.  If  we  may  even  believe  profane  hiftorians,  the 
Egyptians  had  then  executed  very  ftupendous  works,  for 
rendering  the  river  Nile  of  as  great  ufe  as  poffrble.  Ofiris, 
fay  they,  inclofed  that  river  on  both  fides  with  ftrong  dykes, 
erected  fluices  in  proper  places  for  letting  out  the  water  upon 
the  fields  as  they  had  need  of  it  g.  They  place  the  digging  of 
the  lake  Moeris,  for  thefe  purpcfes,  nearly  about  the  fame 
time  fa.  There  may  be  room  for  fome  doubts,  perhaps,  about 
the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  thefe  works ;  but  there 
can  be  none  that  the  Egyptians  in  very  ancient  times  had 
done  great  things  for  the  improvement  of  their  grounds. 
This  is  clearly  enough  intimated  by  Mofes,  when  fpeak- 
ing  to  the  Ifraelites  of  the  promifed  land,-  he  fays,  fi  The 
«  land  whither  thou  goeft  in  to  pofTefs  it,  is  not  as  the  land 
"  of  Egypt,  from  whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou  fowedft 
«'  thy  feed,  and  wateredft  it  with  thy  foot  as  a  garden  of 
"  herbs  L" 

The  manner  of  reaping  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
The  firft  men  muft  have  committed  great  wafte,  through 
want  of  fkill,  and  of  proper  instruments.  It  would  be  long 
before  they  invented  tools  for  cutting  the  ears  of  corn  ;  at  firft 
they  probably  pulled  them.  There  are  fome  nations  at  this 
day  who  know  no  other  method  of  reaping  k.  The  tediouf- 
nefs  of  this  labour  would  put  them  upon  contriving  ways  of 
fhortening  it.  It  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  invent  fome 
inftrument  lit  for  cutting  feveral  ears  at  once.     The  fickle,  or 


e  Voyag.  d'Egypte,  par  Grander,  p.  12,  &  15,  z6, 

f  (Zen.   c    12,   v,  10.  S  Diod.   1.  1.   p.  23. 

•>  Hue!,  p.  61.  It  is  hard  to  determine  the  time  in  which  Moeris  reigned. 
All  tint  we  know,  is,  that  Herodolus,  I.  2.  n.  101,  102.  and  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  62. 
make  him  more  ancient  than  Sefoftris ;  and  the  moft  probable  opinion  is,  that 
SJefoftris  reigned  about  the  year  1659  before  Chrift. 

i  Dent.  c.  11.  v.  10,  &  ij. 

k  Hilt.  £-n,  ucs  VOyag.   t.  3.  p.  117.;  Voyag.  de  D:n:p.  t.  4.  p.  228. 

fomething 
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fomething  like  it,  is  extremely  ancient.  All  old  traditions 
fpeak  of  the  fickle  of  Saturn  ',  who  is  faid  to  have  taught  the 
people  of  his  time  to  cultivate  the  earth  m.  It  is  true,  this 
fuppofes  the  art  of  working  metals,  which  in  thefe  ages  was 
known  to  very  few  nations  n.  The  others  would  fupply  this 
want  by  different  contrivances-  We  may  judge  of  this  by 
what  modern  authors  tell  us  of  feveral  nations.  The  people 
of  Paraguay  cut  down  their  corn  with  cow's  ribs  inftead  of 
fickles  °. 

It  mud  have  coft  mankind  much  thought  and  many  trials, 
to  contrive  an  eafy  method  of  feparating  the  grain  from  the 
ear.  The  moft  common  praclice  of  antiquity  was  to  prepare 
a  place  in  the  open  air,  by  making  it  very  hard  and  fmooth  j 
on  this  they  fpread  their  fheaves,  and  then  turned  in  oxen  or 
other  animals,  and  drove  them  backwards  and  forwards  upon 
it  for  a  long  time.  It  appears,  that  this  was  the  method  ufed 
in  Mofes's  time  by  the  people  of  Afia  and  Egypt  p  ;  it  was 
alfo  ufed  by  the  Greeks  q,  and  feveral  other  nations  r.  Others 
made  ufe  of  heavy  planks,  ftuck  full  of  (harp  pegs  or  point- 
ed flints,  which  they  dragged  over  the  fheaves  f  :  this  i-s 
pra£tifed  by  the  Turks.  Laftly,  fome  bruifed  the  ears  by 
means  of  heavy  carriages,  fuch  as  carts,  fledges,  &c  This 
method  feems  to  have  been  invented  and  pra£tifed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Paleftine  r.  In  Gafcoigne  and  Italy  they  ufe  carts 
and  fledges  for  this  purpofe  at  prefent.  In  China  they  per- 
form this  work  with  a  heavy  roller  of  unpolifhed  marble  u 
All  thefe  methods  are  ftill  in  practice  in  moft  hot  countries  x. 
They  make  no  ufe  of  the  flail  in  the  eaft y,  where  agriculture 
firft  began. 


'  Pint.  t.  i.  p.  27c.  A. ;  Macrob.  Sat.  1.  i.  p.  117. ;  Bannier,  explicat.  des 
fab.   t.  3.  p.  419,  430. 

m  Diod.  1.  s-  P-  383.;  Macrob.  Sat.  I.  r.  p.  ZI7. 

n  See  infra,  chap.  4.  °  Lettr.  edif.  t.  n.  p.  410. 

P  Deut.  c.  25.  v.  4.  1  Iliad,  1.  20.  v.  49 J,  &c. 

r  ALVun  fays,  they  rubbed  the  mouths  of  the  oxen  employed  in  this  work 
*'ith  dung,  to  prevent  their  eating.    Hiftor.  animal.  I.  4.  c.  25. 

f  See  Scheuchzer,  phyf.  facr.  t.  7.  p.  241.  col.  B.  §  2. 

1  See  Varron,  de  re  rufl.  1.  1.  c.  52. 

u  Hifl.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  5.  p.  459.  *  Ibid.  p.  187. 

y  Calmet,  t.  4.  part  i.  p.  339. 

The 
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The  firft  way  of  cleaning  grain  after  it  had  been  feparated 
from  the  ftraw,  muft  have  been  by  tolling  up  the  grain  and 
chaff  together  into  the  air  feveral  times ;  the  wind  carried  away 
the  chaff,  while  the  grain  fell  to  the  ground  by  its  own  weight : 
they  ufed  for  this  purpofe  (hovels  or  fome  fuch  inflruments. 
It  is  certain,  that  the  winnowing  fan  was  of  great  antiquity  z  j 
but  the  fan  of  the  ancients  did  not  refemble  ours.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  it  was  made  like  a  kind  of  fhovela.  Befides,  this 
manner  of  winnowing  grain  is  flill  pra£tiied  in  Italy  and  all 
hot  countries  b. 


ARTICLE     II. 

Of  the  Art  of  making  Bread. 

npHE  defign  and  end  of  all  the  toils  of  hufbandry  is  to  pro- 
cure  bread.  However  common  this  aliment  is  at  prefent, 
the  art  of  preparing  it  was  very  rude  in  its  beginnings,  flow 
and  various  in  its  progrefs,  like  all  other  human  inventions. 
Several  nations  who  had  corn,  did  not  know  for  fome  time 
the  fecret  of  converting  it  into  meal,  or  the  meal  into  bread. 
How  many  vafl  countries  are  there  in  both  continents,  where, 
though  they  have  grain,  the  ufe  of  bread  is  ftill  quite  un- 
known ?  It  is  even  difficult  to  conceive  how  certain  nations 
came  to  find  out  the  extreme  utility  and  various  properties 
of  corn.  The  difference  between  bread  and  that  plant  in 
its  natural  ftate  is  prodigious.  Yet  nothing  but  the  hopes 
of  obtaining  bread  could  have  made  whole  nations  apply  them- 
felves  to  hufbandry,  which  is  by  far  the  mofl  laborious  courfe 
of  life,  and  requires  the  greateft  folicitude  and  attention. 
Accordingly  there   have  c  been,    in   ancient  times,    and   flill 


z  Myftica  vannus  Iacchi.     Viig'l.  georg.  I.  r.  v.  \66. 

a  QdylY.  I.  11.  v.  iz5.     See  Madam  L'acier's  notes,  t    x.  p.  479. 

b  Calmet,  t.  4.  part  z.  p.  341  t  Aftruc,  mem.  pour  l'hift.  nat.  de  Languedoc, 
F-  3J4- 

c  Herod.  I.  4.  n.  97.;  Csefar  de  bello  Gal.  I.  6.  n.  10. ;  Straho,  1.  :r.  p.  753, 
7S4,  &  781  1.  16.  p.  X084,  8i  1 1 15.  1.  17.  p.  iiS4,  &  upo.;  T-cit.  de  morib. 
Germ.  n.  46. 

are, 
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are  d,  many  nations  who  never  would  fubmit  to  cultivate 
the  earth.  The  inconveniencies  of  a  wandering  life  appear- 
ed to  them  preferable  to  the  fweets  of  a  fedentary  one,  which 
could  only  be  procured  by  means  of  agriculture  c.  Thofe 
nations  then,  who  fubmitted  to  the  fatigues  neceffary  for 
railing  corn,  muft  have  known  beforehand,  that  that  plant 
would  reward  all  their  toil,  and  furnifh  them  with  the  moft 
folid  2nd  agreeable  food.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  frefh 
proof,  that  fome  families,  even  after  the  difperfion  and  the  con- 
fufion  of  tongues,  had  (till  retained  fome  idea  of  the  moft  ufeful 
arts. 

We  fhall  here  lay  before  our  readers  the  conjectures  we 
have  found  in  ancient  writers,  about  the  fteps  by  which  the 
art  of  making  bread  was  again  difcovered  by  thofe  fami- 
lies, who,  in  their  wandering  ftate,  had  loft  all  tin&ure  of 
this  and  every  other  art.  They  began,  fay  the  ancients,  with 
eating  the  grain  as  nature  produced  it,  without  any  prepara- 
tion f.  According  to  Pofidonius,  a  very  ancient  and  eminent 
philofopher,  this  alone,  if  duly  attended  to>  was  fufficient  to 
fugged  the  idea  of  converting  corn  into  bread.  They  muft 
have  obferved,  fays  he,  that  the  grains  were  firft  bruifed  by 
the  teeth,  then  diluted  by  the  faliva,  and,  being  wrought  and 
kneaded  by  the  tongue,  went  into  the  ftomach,  where  they 
were  properly  heated  to  be  converted  into  nourishment,.  On 
this  model  they  formed  the  plan  of  making  corn  into  bread  lit 
for  nourishment.  They  imitated  the  action  of  the  teeth,  by 
bruifing  the  grain  between  two  ftones;  they  then  mixed  the 
meal  with  water,  and  by  Stirring  and  kneading  that  mixture, 
they  formed  it  into  a  pafte,  which  they  baked  by  putting  it  un- 


ci The  Tartars,  Arabians,  and  favsges.  Sec  Merc,  dc  France,  Juin.  itss, 
vol.  1.  p.  14:. 

e  See  Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ.    n.  4<f. 

f'Hippocrat.  de  prifca  medic,  c.  z.  t.  1.  p.  134.5  Theopbraft.  apud  fchol, 
Horn,  ad  I'll  id.  I.  1.  v.  449.;  Suid.  voce  OvXcQvt.  t.  i.  p.  7 :8.  ;  Ccel.  Rhodig. 
left,  antiq.  I.  18.  c.  58.  p.  1037.  Several  futts  prove,  that  green  grain  can  fa- 
flain  life.  See  St.  Luke,  c.  6.  V.  t.  ;  Lettr.  edif.  t.  17.  p.  3:1.;  Acad,  des  in- 
fcript.  t.  16.  H.  p.  *J8. 

der 
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der  hot  afh.es,  or  fome  other  way,  till  by  degrees  they  invented 
ovens  g. 

Whatever  becomes  of  this  conjecture,  we  mall  now  de- 
fcribe  the  different  operations  made  in  the  moll  ancient  times 
upon  grain,  and  the  ufes  they  put  it  to*  according  to  the  lights 
furnifhed  us  by  antiquity.  The  practices  of  feveral  nations  in 
both  continents  at  this  time  will  affifl  us  in  judging  of  thole 
of  former  ages. 

I  have  faid  already,  that  there  was  a  time  when  plants, 
herbs,  and  roots,  were  the  chief  food  of  almoft  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  earth.  It  is  probable  they  broiled  or  boiled 
thefe  plants  and  roots,  as  feveral  nations  do  at  prefent  K  I  am 
perfuaded,  that  many  nations  originally  knew  no  other  way  of 
dreliing  grain.  They  would  begin  by  broiling  the  ears  as  foon 
as  pulled  while  green  and  full  of  fap,  on  a  clear  and  hot  fire  ; 
then,  rubbing  them  between  their  hands,  they  feparated  the 
grain  from  the  chaff",  and  eat  it  without  any  other  preparation. 
This  conjecture  appears  to  me  the  more  probable,  that  in  He-, 
rodotus's  time  this  was  the  practice  of  fome  nations  in  India  <» 
and  that,  even  in  our  own  days,  this  is  the  practice  of  feveral 
favage  nations  in  preparing  their  grain  k. 

But  as  the  nations  of  whom  I  am  fpeaking  became  civilized, 
this  practice  would  be  abolifhed :  for,  as  this  kind  of  food 
would  laft  only  about  a  month,  they  loft  the  principal  advan- 
tage of  grain,  which  is  its  providing  men  with  a  certain  and 
plentiful  fupport  from  one  harvefl  to  another.  Thefe  people 
therefore  would  naturally  fiudy  how  to  make  ufe  of  grain  al- 
ter it  was  ripe  and  dried.  But  it  is  probable  they  would  make 
a  great  many  trials  before  they  hit  upon  any  commodious  me- 
thod of  converting  this  plant  into  an  agreeable  and  proper  ali- 
ment. 

S  Apud  Senec.  ep.  01.  p.  409.  h  See  1'hifl.  nat.  de  l'lflande,  t.  r.'  p.  53; 

i  L.  3.  n.  100.  See  alio  Lcvit.  c.  1.  v.  14.;  Cafaub.  in  A  then.  1. 14.  c.  16. 
p.  9*3- 

k  Hift.  de  la  Virginie,  p.  146.;  Voyag.  de  Prezier,  p.  61.;  Hift.  gen.  des 
voyages,  t.  3.  p.  167.  It  is  the  cuitom  of  children  in  feveral  countries  at  this 
day,  to  pluck  ears  of  corn  when  near  ripe,  and,  after  putting  them  a  little  in  a 
clear  fire,  rub  them  between  their  hands,  to  detach  the  grains.  Tiie  tafte  of  thefe 
green  half-roafted  grains  is  not  clifrgreeable. 

Vol.  I.  N  -  It 
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It  is  impoflible  for  men  to  live  upon  dry  grain  in  the  hufk ; 
they  mud  therefore  have  ftudied  feveral  methods  of  preparing 
it.  We  find  no  practice  fo  univerfal  in  ancient  times  as  that 
of  roafting  grain.  Almoft  all  known  nations  ha\-e  practifed 
jit l,  and  the  favages  practife  it  at  this  day m.  What  could 
\>e  the  reafon  of  this  ?  The  molt  probable  feems  to  me  to  be 
this.  We  have  been  told,  that  originally  men  made  ufe  of 
grain  in  its  natural  (late.  Of  all  the  frumentaceous  plants,  if 
we  believe  the  ancients,  barley  was  the  firft  that  men  fed  up- 
on Q.  The  grains  of  barley  are  involved  in  a  certain  hulk  or 
coat,  of  which  it  cannot  be  (tripped  but  by  the  miilltone.  The 
far  greateft  part  of  thefe  firft  nations  knew  nothing  of  mills. 
For  want  of  this  machine  they  made  ufe  of  fire  to  detach  the 
barley  from  its  hulk,  which  made  it  almoft  impoffible  to  be 
eaten.  They  found  this  further  advantage  in  this  practice,  that 
the  fire  communicated  a  kind  of  flavour  to  the  barley.  For  this 
kind  of  grain,  when  half  roafted,  has  not  a  difagreeable  tafte. 
In  Ethiopia  travellers  commonly  carry  no  other  provisions  with 
them  but  parched  barley0.  When  afterwards  thefe  nations 
came  to  grind  their  grain,  this  roafting  of  it  was  of  great  ad- 
vantage. For  many  ages  men  knew  no  other  way  of  grinding 
their  grain,  than  by  pounding  it  in  mortars  p.  The  action  of 
the  fire  upon  the  grain  made  it  be  more  eafily  bruifed  and  (trip- 
ped of  its  coat  9. 

We  may  reckon  alfo  amongft  the  firft  methods  of  prepa- 
ring grain,  that  of  (teeping  and  boiling  it  in  water,  as  they  do 
their  rice  in  the  eaft.     We  know  that  the  conitant  food  of 


1  See  Apollon.  RLod.  I.  i.  v.  107s.;  Virg.  georg.  i.  1.  v.  267.  ;  Ovid.  ftft. 
1.  6.  v.  693.  1.  6.  v.  313.;  Plin.  1.  18.  fe'ft.  2. ;  Feftus  in  voce  Ador,  p.  8. ;  Set- 
viiis  ad  vEneid.  1.  1.  v.  179-  j  Le  P.  Calmet,  t.  a.  p.  868.  t.  4.  part  2.  p.  337. 

i"  Moeurs  des  fauvages,  t.  a.  p.  85.  j  Voyage  de  Frezier,  p.  6x.  j  Voyages  de 
Dampier,  t.  4,  p.  12,8. 

"  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  I.  z.  p.  pt. ;  Plin.  1. 18.  fcft.  14..  p.  1&8. ;  Porphyr.  de  3b- 
ftin.  1.  i^p.  128.;  Pauf.  I.  1.  c.  38. 

U  Relat.  ilc  la  haute  Ethiop.  p.  $. 

P  See  infra,  p.  99. 

i  Sec.  Acad,  des  fcien,  aan.  1708,  mem-  p.  tf? 
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the  Greeks r  and  Romans  r,  in  their  firft  ages,  was  grain  pre- 
pared in  this  manner,  the  water  fwelling  and  foftening  the 
grain  fo  much  as  to  make  it  eafily  eatable.  This  is  (till  the 
method  of  many  nations  in  preparing  their  grain l.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  better  to  ftrip  it  of  its  hulks,  they  ufed  to  boil  it  a  lit- 
tle before  they  roafted  it.  We  meet  with  the  traces  of  thefe 
ancient  practices  amongft  the  Calmucks  on  the  banks  of  the 
Irtis.  Barley  is  their  ordinary  food.  They  fteep  it  for  fome 
time  in  water,  then  prefs  it  to  ftrip  it  of  its  coat,  and  fet  it  up- 
on the  fire  in  kettles  without  water  till  it  is  well  roafted.  They 
eat  it  in  handfuls  for  their  daily  bread  u 

Mankind  were  not  long  in  difcovering  that  grain  wanted 
Hill  further  preparation.  They  foon  obferved  that  grain  con- 
tained within  its  hulk  or  coat,  a  fubftance  which  required  to  be 
difintangled-  This  fuggefted  the  idea  of  bruifing  or  grinding. 
The  firft  inftruments  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  were  only  peftles 
and  mortars  of  wood  or  ftone.  Nature  pointed  out  thefe. 
The  Greeks  x,  Pvomans  *,  and  almoft  all  nations z*  were  a  long 
time  before  they  difcovered  any  other  method  of  making  corn 
into  meal.  Many  nations  even  in  our  days  have  no  other  ma-* 
chines  for  this  purpofe3. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  determine,  with  certainty,  in  what  manner 
they  made  life  of  this  kind  of  meal.  Diodorus  fays,  that  the 
firft  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  after  prefling  the  grains  out 
of  the  ears,  pounded  them  in  a  mortar,  and  fo  eat  them  ;  and 
thefe  grains,  thus  pounded  and  bruifed,  were  their  principal 
food  b.  We  know  that  the  Indians  of  Peru  prepare  their  bar- 
ley, by  firft  toafting  it,  then  reducing  it  to  meal,  and  fo  eat  it 
in  fpoons,  without  any  further  drelEngc.     We  do  not  know 


I  Snidas  in  voce  Aict£xni,   t.  i.  p.  jie. 

f  Traite  tie  la  police,  1.  5.  t.  a.  p.  791.;  Acad,  des  fcienc.  ann.  1708,  mem. 
.  86. 
'  Voyag.  de  Frezier,  p.  6z. 

II  Rec.  des  voyag.  au  Nord,  t.  8.  p.  191. 
*  Hefiod.  op.  v.  4Z3. 

V  Plin.  1.  18.  feft.  3,  &  13.;  Serv.  ad  iEneid.  1.  9.  v.  4. 

a   Plin.  loc»  at.  feft.  23.  a  Hift.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  3.  p.  8r,  &  43L 

b  Lib.  i.  p.  347.  c  Yoysge  au  Plroo  par  D.  Am.  D'Ulloa,  t.  1.  p.  340. 

N  z  whether 
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whether  the  nations  of  antiquity  ufed  their  pounded  corn  in 
this  manner. 

It  is  certain,  that  before  men  could  make  a  proper  ufe  of 
grain,  they  muft  have  found  out  the  art  of  feparating  the  meal 
from  the  bran.  Yet  I  am  perfuaded  that  at  firft  they  eat  both 
together,  as  fome  unpolifhed  nations  do  ftill t!.  By  degrees, 
however,  they  would  endeavour  to  feparate  them,  perhaps  by 
palling  their  pounded  corn  through  coarfe  fieves  made  of  twigs, 
balkets  of  ofiers,  or  the  like,  or  perhaps  even  by  winnowing  it. 
All  thefe  methods  are  flill  ufed  by  the  favages e.  By  degrees 
they  improved  thefe  inftruments.  The  Egyptians  made  their 
fieves  or  fearches  of  the  filaments  of  the  plant  called  Papyrus, 
or  of  the  flenderefr  rufhest".  The  Greeks3  ufed  this  la  ft  plant 
for  the  fame  purpofe.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Spain  made 
theirs  of  thread11.  The  Gauls  were  the  firft  who  had  the.  art 
to  make  them  of  horfes  hair '. 

The  firft  ufe  they  probably  made  of  meal,  was  to  mix  it 
with  water,  and  eat  that  mixture  without  any  further  prepa- 
ration, as  the  people  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  feve- 
ral  others,  do  at  this  day  k.  By  and  by  they  thought  of  boiling 
this  mixture.  The  moft  common  dim  the  ancients  made  of 
meal,  was  a  kind  of  hafty-pudding,  boiled  in  earthen  veffels, 
not  unlike  xhtfarro  of  the  Italians.  This  meal,  diluted  with 
pure  water,  was  the  Handing  food  of  the  ancients,  which  fome- 
times  they  drefled  alone,  and  fometimes  with  meat  when  they 
could  procure  any  *.  They  knew  nothing  of  dreffing  them 
feparately,  and  eating  them  together,  as  we  ufe  bread  l.  This 
way  of  ufing  meal  fubfifted  very  long.  It  was  in  ufe  among 
the  Greeks,   Romans,    Perfians,    and  Carthaginians m.      The 


d  Hift.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  j.  p.  137.     See  alfo  l'hifr.  des  Incas,  t.  z.  p.  ip<S. 

e   Moeurs  des  favauges,  t.  1.  p.  86.  t  Plin.  1.  18.  fe£t  28. 

8  Pollux.  1.  6.  feg.  74..  h  Plin.  loco  cit.  i  Piin.  ibid. 

k  Voyage  <le  Freaier,  p.  <$».;  Voyage  d'Eg\pie  par  Granger,  p.  ii.j  Mcrcure 
de  France,  Juillct  1718,  p.  87,  88. 

*  This  is  what  they  called  Pulmeritum  cr  Pulmcntar'tum. 

1  Moeurs  des  fauvages,  t.  1.  p.  85,  84.  m   Ibid.   p.  84. 

Pliny  feems  to  contradict  this  in  theft  words,  vldeturque  tarn  puis  ignota  Grtci.t, 
quam  Italia  Polenta.  But  the  meaning,'  as  Licetus  well  explains  it,  1.  18.  feci:.  19. 
is,  that  the  Latins  did  not  ul'e  the  word  polenta,  nor  the  Greeks  the  word  fuh. 
Reponf.  ad  quajlita,  p.  57. 

ancient 
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ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  iflands  were  no  lefs  igno- 
rant of  the  art  of  making  bread.  They  eat  their  meal  baked 
with  meat  and  butter".  The  favages  make  what  we  call  their 
Sagamite,  of  Indian  corn  roafted  in  the  afhes,  pounded  in  a 
wooden  mortar,  and  baked  in  an  earthen  veffel  with  all  kinds 
of  meat0. 

Some  of  the  ancients  might  have  difcovered  pretty  early  the 
art  of  converting  corn  into  meal;  but  that  of  converting  meal 
into  bread,  in  all  appearance,  was  not  very  foon  found  out. 
Yet  till  this  difcovery  was  made,  it  may  be  faid,  that  mankind 
enjoyed  but  very  imperfectly  the  advantages  of  grain,  whofe 
true  and  bed  ufe  is  to  be  converted  into  bread.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  by  what  fteps  they  arrived  at  this  difcovery.  They 
muft  have  invented  dough,  that  is,  to  mix  a  certain  proportion 
of  meal  and  water  together,  flir  them  ftrongly,  and  feveral 
times ;  they  muft  have  invented  the  art  of  baking,  &c.  We 
may  believe  it  muft  have  coft  them  many  repeated  trials  before 
they  difcovered  the  art  of  converting  meal  into  bread.  But  in 
whatever  manner  this  difcovery  was  made,  it  was  exceeding 
ancient.  The  fcriptures  acquaint  us,  that  Abraham  ferved  up 
bread  to  the  three  angels  which  appeared  to  him  in  the  valley 
of  Mam  re  p. 

Their  manner  of  making  bread  at  that  time  was  very  fimple. 
The  ingredients  were  only  meal  and  water,  and  perhaps  a  little 
fait.  Their  bread  was  not  thick  and  raifed  as  ours  is  at  pre- 
fent  •,  it  was  a  kind  of  fmall  flat  cake,  which  they  eafily  broke 
with  their  hands,  and  eat  without  a  knife.  Hence  thefe  expref- 
fions  fo  frequently  ufed  in  fcripture,  to  break  bread,  the  break- 
ing of  bread,  &c  q.  It  appears  further,  that  they  did  not  knead 
their  dough,  and  that  they  baked  it  immediately  before  they 
ttfed  itr,  a  pra£tife  which  fubfifts  ftill  in  feveral  countries  f. 

They  ufed  but  few  precautions  anciently  in  baking  their 
bread.    The  hearth-ftone  commonly  then  ferved  for  this  purpofe. 

D  Afia  di  Barros,  deea  r.  1.  i.  c.  iz.  fol.  24.  verfo. 

0  Moeurs  des  fauvages,   t.  x.  p.  86.  87.  P  Gen.  C.  18.  V.  6. 

1  See  Wafierus  de  antiq.  menfur.  1.  a.  c.  J. 
r  Gen.  fttpra,  &  c.  19.  v.  3. 

f  Chardin,  t.  1.  p.  i;8.  t.  4.  p,  177. ;  Mem.  de.  Trev.  Septem.  17:7.  p.  14-6, 

They 
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They  laid  a  thin  piece  of  dough  upon  this,  covered  it  up  with 
hot  afhes,  and  let  it  lie  till  it  was  fufficiently  baked c.  It  was 
in  this  manner  Sarah  prepared  the  bread  which  Abraham  fet 
before  the  angels".  It  is  thus  feveral  nations  in  America  pre- 
pare their  bread  at  prefent.  They  wrap  their  parte  in  leaves, 
cover  it  firft  with  hot  afhes,  and  above  thefe  with  live  coal x. 
Sometimes  they  may  ufe  hollow  (tones,  fufficiently  heated,  for 
this  purpofe.  The  practice  of  feveral  modern  nations  leads  us 
to  think  they  did  this.  In  fome  parts  of  Norway,  at  this  day, 
they  bake  their  bread  between  two  hollow  flints  ?.  The  bread 
of  the  Arabians  is  a  kind  of  cake,  which  they  bake  between 
two  ftones  made  hollow  for  this  very  purpofe,  and  heated  in 
the  fire  z.  The  bread  ufed  by  the  favages  of  America,  differs 
but  little  from  that  of  the  Arabians.  It  is  a  kind  of  thin  cake, 
which  they  bake  either  between  two  (tones  very  much  heated a, 
or  by  laying  their  parte  upon  one  hot  ftone,  and  covering  it  up 
with  flints  very  warm  b.  The  bread  of  the  Tartars  of  Circaflia 
is  made  of  the  meal  of  millet,  kneaded  with  water  into  a  foft 
pafte,  which  they  bake  about  half  enough  in  earthen  moulds, 
and  eat  very  hotc.  The  bread  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  na- 
tions of  Africa  is  only  meal  kneaded  with  a  little  water,  which 
they  divide  into  fmall  pieces,  and  bake  on  a  ftone d  or  in  an 
earthen  pot  upon  the  fire e.  They  might  perhaps  anciently 
make  ufe  of  a  kind  of  gridirons,  or  frying-pans,  in  which  they 
put  their  pafte,  and  baked  it  over  the  fire f . 

The  invention  of  ovens  however  is  very  ancient.  They 
are  (poke  of  in  the  time  of  Abrahamg.  Some  writers  give 
the  honour  of  this  invention  to  one  Annus  an  Egyptian  h,  a 
perfon  entirely  unknown  in  hiftory.  Thefe  firft  ovens,  I  ima- 
gine, were  very  different  from  ours.  They  were  (as  far  as  we 
can  judge  of  them)  a  kind  of  baking-pans  of  clay  or  fattifh 


t  Ovid,  faft,  1.  6.  v.  3 is-  u   Gen.  c.  18.  v.  6. 

x  Hift.  de  la  Virginie,  p.  144.  y  Journal  des  fcavans,  Nov.  1CCS,  p.  87. 

z  Calmet,  t.  6.  p    316. 

a  Lefcarbct,  hift.  de  la  Nouv.  France,  p.  745. 

b  Ibid.  p.  337.  c  Rec.  des  voyag.  au  Nord,  t.  10.  p.  462. 

d  Hift.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  3.  p.  431.  t.  4.  p.  189,  351. 

e  Ibid.  t.  4.  p.  189.  f  See  Levit.  c.  7.  v.  S>.  *  Gen.  c.  15.  V.  17. 

\  Suidas  in  vote  Agree,   t.  1.  p.  340. 
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earth,  which  they  eafily  carried  with  them  from  place  to  place. 
We  may  imagine  alfo  that  thefe  firft  ovens  were  very  much  like 
thofe  of  the  Turks,  which  are  of  clay,  and  refemble  an  invert- 
ed tub  or  bell.  They  heat  them  by  putting  fire  in  the  in  fide, 
and  then  lay  the  pafte  on  the  top  :  as  thefe  cakes  are  baked, 
they  remove  them,  and  put  others  in  their  room1.  All  thefe 
different  ways  of  baking  bread  which  we  have  mentioned,  ftill 
fubfift  in  the  eaftk. 

We  have  no  reafon  to  imagine,  that  as  foon  as  men  discover- 
ed the  art  of  making  bread,  they  found  out  the  fecret  of  rai- 
fing  the  pafte.  If  there  be  any  one  difcovery  owing  to  chance, 
it  is  that  of  leaven.  The  idea  of  fuch  a  thing  could  not  come 
into  the  mind  of  man  naturally.  The  world  was  indebted  to 
the  economy  of  fome  perfon  or  other  for  this  happy  difcovery, 
who,  in  order  to  fave  a  little  old  dough,  mixed  it  with  the 
new,  without  forefeeingthe  utility  of  this  mixture.  They  would 
no  doubt  be  very  much  furprifed  to  find,  that  this  piece  of  old 
dough,  fo  four  and  diftafteful  of  itfelf,  rendered  the  new  bread 
fo  much  lighter,  more  favoury,  and  eafier  of  digeftion.  We 
do  not  know  the  precife  time  when  leaven  came  to  be  ufed. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  bread  which  Abraham  prefented 
to  the  angels  was  leavened.  Sarah  baked  it  as  foon  as  fhe  had 
mixed  the  meal  and  the  water >.  It  is  not  at  prefent  the  cuftom 
in  the  greateft  part  of  Afia  to  ferment  the  pafte  m.  The  ufe  of 
leaven  however  was  very  ancient,  and  muft  have  been  known 
before  Mofes.  For  when  that  legiflator  prefcribes  to  the 
Ifraelites  the  manner  of  eating  the  pafchal  lamb,  he  forbids 
them  to  ufe  leavened  bread  n  ;  he  obferves  further,  that  when 
the  Ifraelites  went  out  of  Egypt,  they  eat  unleavened  bread, 
baked  in  the  afhes,  becaufe,  fays  he,  they  were  thruft  out 
of  Egypt,  and  had  no  time  allowed  them  to  leavsn  their 
bread  °. 

It  muft  have  taken  much  time  and  much  labour  to  reduce 
corn  into  meal  in  the  mortar :   this  meal  muft  alfo  have  been 


i  Belon,  obfervat.  1.  a.  c.  iij.  p.  377. 

k  See  Thevenot,  t.  a.  c.  31.  p.  544.;  Chardin,  t.  1.  p.  118.  t,  ».  p.  9*.  t.  4. 
P-  177,   134. 

1   Gen.  c.  18.  v.  6. 

m  Geraelli,  t.  1.  p.  418. :  Chardla,  t.  4.  p.  177,  &  18;, 

s  Exod.  c.  iz.  Y.  15.  0  !^:d.  v.  39. 
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very  coarfe.  I  am  perfuaded,  that  the  want  of  proper  machines 
is  the  reafon  why  feveral  nations  who  have  corn,  do  not  make 
it  into  bread.  But  by  iittle  and  little  the  arts  improved.  They 
muft  foon  have  difcovered  the  utility  of  certain  (tones  for 
crulhing  and  grinding  the  grain.  The  rudeft  favages  are  not 
ignorant  of  this.  They  convert  their  corn  into  meal  by  means 
of  two  ftones,  the  one  fixed,  the  other  turned  about  upon  it 
by  ftrength  of  arm,  as  our  painters  grind  and  mix  their  co- 
lours p.  It  is  probable  this  was  their  method  in  the  firft  ages. 
This  was  ftill  very  incommodious  and  toilfome.  They  would 
therefore  endeavour  to  find  out  fome  more  eafy  and  expeditious 
way  of  grinding  their  grain.  At  lall  they  invented  the  mill- 
ftone and  the  mill. 

It  cannot  be  expected  we  mail  ever  be  able  to  difcover  the 
exact  time  when  mills  were  invented.  There  are  fo  few  cir- 
cumftances  recorded  in  hiftory  concerning  this,  and  feveral 
other  very  ancient  inventions,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  fix  the 
precife  epocha  of  their  difcovery.  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to 
affirm  that  corn-mills  were  known  in  Abraham's  time,  though 
I  am  inclined  to  think  they  were,  from  what  Mofes  makes 
Abraham  fay  to  Sarah,  "  to  knead  three  meafures  of  fine 
"  meal  a  j"  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  meal  can  be  made  very 
fine  without  the  ufe  of  the  mill.  Eut  not  to  infift  on  this 
doubtful  pafTage,  Job1,  who  lived  in  the  ages  *  we  are  now 
confidering,  fpeaks  of  the  millftone.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
the  ufe  of  mills  was  very  ancient  among  the  Egyptians.  Mofes 
makes  this  evident  enough f.  He  fpeaks  alfo  very  plainly  of 
thefe  machines,  when  he  forbids  the  Ifraelites  to  take  the  upper 
or  nether  millftone  in  pledge'. 

Further,  we  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  conftruction  of  thefe 
ancient  mills.  The  millftones  muft  have  been  very  fmali,  fince 
they  were  eafily  turned  by  hand.  This  was  one  of  the  hardeft 
and  loweft  drudgeries  of  their  fervants  and  flaves.     Mofes  ex- 


P  Voyag.  de  Freikr,  p.  (Si. ;  Lettr.  cdif.  1. 13.  p.  189. ;  Iliit.  gen.  des  voyag. 
t.  8,  p.  218.  t.  3.  p.  117.  t.  4.  p.  zilg. 

*  Gen.  0  18.  v.  6.  r  C.  41.  v.  1  J.  according  to  the  Hebrew. 

*  See  our  difiertation  at  the  end  of  the  laft' volume. 

f  Exod.  c.  ii.  v.  i.  r  r>an.  c.  %\.  v.  6. 
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preffes  this  clearly  in  fpeaking  of  the  laft  plague  of  Egypt. 
««  All  the  firft-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt  fliall  die,  from  the 
"  firft-born  of  Pharaoh  that  fitteth  upon  the  throne,  even  to 
««  the  firft-born  of  the  maid-fervant  that  is  behind  the  mill  u." 

"We  fhall  fee  in  the  following  books,  that  neither  the  Greeks 
nor  any  other  ancient  nation  had  any  other  than  hand-mills  x. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  antiquity  and  utility  of  agricul- 
ture, which  procures  us  the  moil  folid  and  agreeable  aliments, 
the  knowledge  of  it  at  firft  was  very  limited,  and  for  a  long 
time  confined  to  a  few  countries.  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  in 
the  ages  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  hufbandry  was  only  known 
and  practifed  in  Chaldea,  Paleftine,  Egypt,  and  a  few  pro- 
vinces of  China.  The  greateft  part  of  Europe  was  for  a  long 
time  unacquainted  with  this  ufeful  art.  I  fhall  take  care, 
in  the  fecond  part  of  this  work,  to  point  out  the  time  when 
hufbandry  was  eftablifhed  in  Greece.  Let  us  proceed  to 
inquire  into  the  difcovery  and  progrefs  of  the  other  parts  of 
agriculture. 


ARTICLE     III, 

Of  Drinks. 

X XT  E  may  reckon  the  cultivation  of  the  x"mQ9  and  the  art 
of  making  wine,  among  the  firft  branches  of  agricul- 
ture which  were  known  to  men.  All  hiftorians,  facred  and 
profane,  agree  in  placing  this  difcovery  in  the  moft  diftant  ages„ 
Noah  cultivated  the  vine,  and  drank  wine  y.  According  to 
the  Egyptian  traditions,  Ofiris  was  the  firft  who  gave  attention 
to  the  vine,  and  its  fruit.  Having  difcovered  the  fecrets  of 
planting  and  cultivating  vines,  and   of  extracting  wine,  he 


«  Exodi  c.  tt.  v.  4,  $. 

x  See  Calmet,  t.  4.  part  z.  p.  a£i. 

J  Gen.  c.  9.  v.  xo.  There  is  re.tfon  to  believe  wine  was  not  known  before  the 
deluge,  becaufe  Noih  was  lurpriied  at  the  effects,  of  that  liquor. 
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communicated  them  to  mankind  2.  The  inhabitants  of  Africa 
fay  the  fame  of  the  elder  Bacchus  a.  "We  fee  too,  that,  in  the 
remoteft  antiquity,  their  public  worfhip  chiefly  confided  in  of- 
ferings of  bread  and  wine.  Such  was  the  thank-offering  of  Mel- 
chizedek  king  of  Salem,  and  prieft  of  the  Moll  High,  for  the 
vidtory  gained  by  Abraham  b. 

The  properties  of  the  vine,  and  the  art  of  making  wine, 
were  naturally  very  obvious.  The  ancients  knew c,  and  we 
know  at  this  day  d,  feveral  countries  which  naturally  produce 
vines,  whofe  fruit  is  very  little  inferior  to  thofe  that  are  culti- 
vated. Their  grapes  may  not  only  be  eaten,  but  they  make 
pretty  good  wine  e.  It  is  not  therefore  difficult  to  conceive  how 
ihe  firft  men,  by  the  help  of  a  little  reflection,  might  arrive  at 
this  branch  of  knowledge. 

The  confequence  of  this  difcovery  would  be  their  collecting 
the  vines  together,  which  before  were  mixed  with  other  under- 
wood, planting  them  in  a  proper  foil,  and  on  a  regular  plan. 
It  was  even  eafy  to'  difcover  the  art  of  cultivating  vines.  They 
require  only  to  be  dreffed  and  pruned.  There  is  no  neceffity 
of  uniting  different  kinds  of  them  by  the  graft  and  fcutcheon, 
as  is  done  with  other  fruit-trees. 

We  can  only  guefs  in  what  manner  they  made  their  wine 
in  thefe  remote  ages.  At  firft  it  is  probable  they  fqueezed  the 
grapes  with  their  hands.  By  degrees  they  would  find  out  more 
expeditious  methods.  If  we  may  believe  profane  hiftorians, 
the  wine-prefs  is  of  very  great  antiquity.  They  gave  the  ho- 
nour of  this  invention  to  the  elder  Bacchus  f.  It  is  certain 
that  the  ufe  of  it  was  known  in  the  age  of  Job3;  but  we 
know  not  in  what  manner  thefe  machines  were  anciently 
made. 


z  Diod.  1.  r.  p.  to.  The  art  of  making  wine  muft  have  been  very  ancient  in 
Egypt.     See  Gen.  c.  40.  v.  9,  &c. 

a  L.  3.  p.  139. 

t>  Gen.  c.  14.  v.  18.  See  what  we  have  faid  above  of  the  rcfemblance  between 
men's  ordinary  food  and  their  faerifTces-,  p.  78. 

c   Died.  I.  3.  p.  131,  &  »39.  1.  4.  p.  317.;   Strabo,  1.  is.  p.  1017.  C. 

'1  Rec.  des  voyag.  au  Nord.  t.  5.  p.  40.  t.  9.  p.  143,  144.;  Mercure  de 
Prance,  Septernbre  1717,  p.  131,  &  140.;  Hi't.  de  la  Virginie,  p.  3,  &188.; 
I.efcarhot,  hifh  de  la  Ncuv.  France,  p.  j6z,  563. 

s  Authors  cited  above.  f  Diod.  1.  3.  p.  *3».  6  C.  34.  v.  ir. 
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The  invention  of  veflels  proper  for  holding  and  keeping 
liquors  commodioufly,  mufl  have  foon  followed  the  difcovery 
of  wine.  Men  would  at  firft  make  ufe  of  fuch  as  nature  pre- 
fents  them  with  in  all  climates.  There  are  feveral  kinds  of 
fruit,  as  the  gourd,  the  calibafh,  the  citrul,  &c.  which  being 
dried  and  hollowed  may  ferve  very  well  for  keeping  and  car- 
rying liquors.  The  Egyptians  h  made  much  ufe  of  thefe,  and 
they  are  the  common  veflels  of  the  people  of  America  at  pre- 
fent'.  Bamboos,  a  kind  of  reeds,  are  equally  proper  for  this 
purpofe.  In  feverai  countries  they  fupply  the  place  of  pails 
and  caflcs  k.  The  ancients  imagined  that  the  horns  of  animals 
were  the  firft  veflels  ufed  for  keeping  and  drinking  liquors1. 
The  ufe  of  them  was  even  continued  very  long  by  feveral  na- 
tions™. The  facred  oil  of  the  tabernacle  was  kept  in  a  horn". 
Galen  remarks,  that  at  Rome  they  meafured  oil,  wine,  honey, 
vinegar,  in  veflels  of  horn*;  and  Horace  fpeaks  of  them  very 
plainly  p.  Csefar  fays  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hercinian  foreft 
ufed  large  cups  made  of  the  horns  of  the  urus  q.  Pliny  a- 
fcribes  this  practice  in  general  to  all  the  nations  of  the  north  r. 
Xenophon  makes  the  fame  obfervation  of  many  nations  of 
Afia  and  Europe  { .  The  ancient  poets,  jEfchylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Pindar,  always  reprefent  the  firft  heroes  drinking  out  of 
horns.  Thefe  kinds  of  cups  are  ftill  much  ufed  in  Georgia  r. 
Bartholin  aflures  us,  that  in  Denmark  they  formerly  drank  out 
of  nothing  but  the  horns  of  oxen  u.  In  a  great  part  of  Africa, 
thefe  are  the  only  veflels  ufed  for  keeping  liquor  x.     Men  were 


*>  Straho,  i.  17.  p.   115:1. 

5  Hift.  de  la  Virginie,  p.  243. ;  Voyag.  de  J.  de  "Lery,  p.  82,  Sc  278. ;  Acofta, 
nift.  nat.  des  Indes,  fol.  167.  ;  Voyage  de  V.  le  Bbnc,  part  2.  p.  115,  &  184.; 
Voyage  de  Dampier,  t.  4.  p.  189,  243.  ;  Hift.  des  Incas,   t.  2.  p.  200. 

k  Rec.  des  voyag.  qui  ont  icrvi  a  l'etablifiement  des  Holland,  t.  1.  p.  254.; 
Hift.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  8.  p.  93.;  Acofta,  hift.  nat.  des  Indes,  fol.  185,  redo. 

'  Athen.  1.  11.  p.  475.  ;  Nonnus  Dicnyf.  1.  12.  p.  338.  v.  ai,  p.  348.  v.  13. 

m  1  Sam.  c.  16.  v.  1.;  Athen.  1.  11.  p.  468,  &  476. 

n   1  Kings,  c.  1.  v.  39. 

0  De  compofit.  medicament,  per  genera,  1.  I.  c.  13.  t.  11.  p.  657.  edit.  Char- 
terii. 

P  Serm.  I.  2.  fair.  2.  v.  61,  &  62. 

<1   De  bello  GalL  1.  6.  c.  26.     It  is  the  wild  ox. 

r  L.  it.  fc<ft.  4j.  p.  614.         f  Anabas,  1.  6,8c  7.         t  Chardin,  t.  2.  p.  187, 

u  Journal  des  fcav.  Nov.  16 58,  p.  89. 

x  Biblioth.  raifon.  t.  1.  p.  57-;  Rec.  des  voyag.  qui  ont  fervi  a  I'etabliflement 
de  la  compaguic  des  Indes  Holland,  t.  1.  p.  243,  244, 
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not  long  before  they  invented  earthern  ware,  both  for  keeping 
and  drinking  their  liquors y.  The  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and 
feveral  other  nations,  made  much  ufe  of  them  for  keeping  their 
wines  z.  Afterwards  they  found  out  a  way  of  drefiing  the  fkins 
of  animals,  fo  as  to  make  them  fit  for  keeping  liquors.  The 
ufe  of  bottles  is  extremely  ancient.  When  Abraham  fent  away 
Hagar,  it  is  faid  he  put  a  bottle  of  water  upon  her  moulder  *. 
It  appears  from  the  book  of  Job,  that  bottles  were  the  vefTels 
moft  commonly  ufed  for  keeping  wine  and  other  liquors  in 
thefe  remote  ages  b. 

We  may  depend  upon  it,  that,  next  to  wine,  beer  was  the 
moft  ancient  and  univerfal  liquor.  Beer  was  the  moft  com- 
mon drink  of  the  greateft  part  of  Egypt c.  It  was  very  early 
introduced  into  Greece  d,  and  fome  parts  of  Italy  e.  The  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Germany,  knew  it  from 
time  immemorial f.  In  a  word,  we  find  this  liquor  even  a- 
mong  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Peru8.  The  invention  of  beer 
is  exceeding  ancient,  and  afcribed  to  Ofiris.  Tradition  bears, 
that  this  prince,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  people  whofe  countries 
would  produce  no  wine,  invented  a  liquor  made  of  barley  and 
water,  which  was  not  inferior  to  wine  either  in  ftrength  or  fla- 
vour h.  This  is  an  exa£t  defcription  of  beer  or  ale.  They  pay 
the  fame  compliment  to  the  ancient  Bacchus  >. 

If  the  difcovery  of  wine  feems  to  me  fimple  and  natural, 
that  of  heer  furprifes  me  beyond  meafure.  I  am  ftill  at  a  lofs 
to  conceive,  how  the  idea  and  composition  of  this  liquor  oc- 
curred to  the  minds  of  thefe  firft  men.  We  need  only  ijefledr. 
a  moment  on   the  tedious  procefs  neceifary  to  the  making  of 


y  AtTien.  1.  ii.  p.  483,  &  Joo  ;  Porphyr,  de  abfl.  1.  z.  p.  151. 

z   Iliad.  1.  9.  v.  465. ;   Herod.  1.  3.  n.  6.  a  Gen.  c.  xl.  V.  14. 

b  C.  32.  v.  19.  according  to  the  Hebrew. 

c  Herod.  1.  s.Jn.  77.;  Diod.  1. 1.  p.  40,  Sc  41.;  Strabo,  1. 17.  p.  H79- ;  Athen, 
1.  2.  p.  34.  B.  1.  10.  p.  418.  E. 

d  See  part  1.  fc£t.  2.  c.  1.  art.  2.  e  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.   310. 

f-  Diod,  1.  J.  p.  350. ;  Plin.  1.  14.  feft.  i9-lp.  719.;  Tacit.de  moxib.  German. 
n.  33.;  Athen.  1.  1.  p.  16.  C. 

8  Hift.  des  Incas,  t.  z.  p.  196. 

The  beer  of  this  people  muft  have  been  different  from  ours,  for  they  had  nei- 
ther barley  nor  wheat. 

b  Diod.  1. 1,  p.  14.  »  Id.  1.  3.  p.  14*- 

beer. 
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beer,  to  be  convinced  of  the  difficulty  of  the  invention.  Firft, 
the  whole  procefs  of  making  the  barley  into  malt,  then  the 
drying  and  grinding  the  malt  in  a  particular  manner,  next  the 
incorporating  this  with  the  water;  which  requires  great  ket- 
tles and  furnaces  for  brewing  this  mixture  of  malt  and  water 
ftrongly  together ;  la  ft  of  all,  a  certain  quantity  of  yeft  mufr. 
be  put  to  it,  to  make  the  liquor  ferment.  This  is  a  part  of 
the  operations  neceflary  to  making  beer,  and  thefe  operations 
require  many  machines.  I  fuppofe  indeed,  that  the  compofi- 
tion  of  this  liquor  was  not  originally  fo  complicated  as  it  is  at 
prefent  j  there  are  however  a  great  many  operations  effentially 
necefTary  to  the  making  of  it,  and  which  they  could  not  then 
difpenfe  with,  efpecially  as  all  hiftorians  declare  that  it  differed 
little  or  nothing  from  wine  in  flrength  and  flavour  k.  In  what- 
ever manner  they  then  prepared  their  beer,  it  could  not  be  fo 
wholefome  as  ours,  becaufe  it  had  no  hops.  This  plant,  which 
vte  put  into  our  beer  for  correcting  the  faults  complained  of  in 
the  beer  of  the  ancients,  is  greatly  commended  by  phyficians  for 
its  virtues. 

I  cannot  on  this  occafion  but  make  fome  reflections  on  the 
great  thought  and  pains  which  mankind  have  taken  in  all  ages, 
and  in  all  countries,  to  find  out  fome  liquor  more  agreeable 
than  water,  more  proper  to  flrengthen  the  body,  to  cheer  the 
fpirits,  and  even  to  throw  the  mind  as  it  were  out  of  itfelf.  The 
wildefl  favages  have  endeavoured  to  find  out  ftrong  intoxicating 
liquors.  When  Virgil x  defcribes  a  nation  in  the  north,  who 
regaled  themfelves  with  a  liquor  made  from  the  fruit  of  the 
fervice-tree,  he  paints  them  as  a  people  gay  and  frolickfome  by 
means  of  that  unpleafant  drink.  An  enumeration  of  the  feve- 
ral  kinds  of  liquors  which  have  been  ufed  in  every  age  and  cli- 
mate, would  be  tedious.  I  fhall  only  mention  fuch  as  have 
appeared  to  me  moil  lingular  in  their  compofition,  and  molt 
worthy  of  attention. 

Though  the  arts  of  making  wine  and  beer  were  dtfcoVered 
very  early,  yet  in  the  firft:  ages  there  were  but  few  nations  who 

*■  Diod.  1. 1,  p.  14,  I  Gcorg.  1.  3.  v.  379. 

were 
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were  acquainted  with  them ;  a  great  many  were  long  ftrangers 
to  them,  either  through  want  of  a  proper  foil  for  the  growth 
of  vines  and  grain,  or  more  probably  through  want  of  fkill  in 
the  cultivation  of  them.  Thefe  nations  then  found  it  neceffary 
to  contrive  fome  other  liquor  to  fupply  the  place  of  wine  and 
beer  :  for,  in  general,  men  mull  and  will  have  fome  other  drink 
befides  pure  water.  It  is  faid,  that  feveral  nations  were  origi- 
nally accuftomed  to  drink  the  blood  of  the  animals  which  they 
flew,  quite  hot m ;  a  cuftora  which  continued  long  n,  and  which 
flill  continues  among  fome  favages  °.  This  (hocking  cuftorn, 
an  effect  of  primitive  barbarity,  has  yet  fome  foundation  in  na- 
tural necemty.  It  was  for  want  of  fome  other  artificial  liquor, 
that  they  had  recourfe  to  this,  which,  it  is  pretended,  greatly 
cherifhes  and  ftrengthens  nature  *.  For  thofe  nations  which 
flill  retain  the  cuftom  of  drinking  the  blood  of  animals,  and 
even  human  blood  p,  have  no  artificial  liquors q. 

As  mankind  became  civilized,  they  conceived  an  averfion  to 
drinking  blood,  and  endeavoured  to  contrive  fome  artificial  li- 
quor to  fubftitute  in  its  place.  They  never  fucceeded  in  this 
but  when  they  hit  upon  fuch  a  compoiiricn  as  fermented  :  for 
men  really  want  that  warmth  which  is  occafioned  by  fermen- 
tation. Let  us  examine  the  compofition  of  fome  of  thofe  liquors 
which  have  been  ufed  by  the  nations  who  had  neither  wine  nor 
beer. 

Mankind  have  always  extracted  their  liquors  from  thofe 
things  which  ferved  them  for  their  food.  Honey  was  very  foon 
difcovered ;  for  though  men  had  not  the  fecret  of  collecting  bees 
into  hives,  yet  wild  honey  is  fo  common,  that  they  mud  always 
have  had  it  in  plenty.     It  was  not  long  before  they  compofed 


m  Virg.  georg.  I.  3.  v.  463.;  Martini,  hift.  de  la  Chine,  I.  r.  p.  *°- 

n  Strabo,  1.  t6.  p.  1121.  1.  17.  p.  1177. 

0  Hift.  nat.  de  l'lllande,  t.  2.  p.  icr,  202,  252,  z66. ;  Afia  di  Barrcs,  deca  r. 
1.  10.  fol.  187.;  Laet,  defcript.  des  Ind.  Occid.  1.  6.  c.  17.  p.  119.;  Voyag.  a  la 
Laye  d'Hudfon,  t.  2.  p.  zt.;   BiifTbn,  hilt.  nat.  t.  3.  p.  485. 

*  Even  at  this  diy,  thofe  people,  who  hunt  wild  goats  and  fhamoys  upon  the 
Alps,  always  drink  the  blood  of  the  beads  as  foon  as  they  are  killed.  Having 
alked  them  the  reafon  of  this  practice,  they  told  me  nothing  was  lb  flrength- 
e.iing  as  blood  drunk  hot. 

P  Hift.  nat.  de  ITflande,  t.  z.  p.  252,  z66. ;  BufTon,  hift.  nat.  t.  3.  p.  48*. 

°-  Hift.  nat.  de  I'likude,  t.  1.  p.  202. ;  Buffon,'  loco  citato. 
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a  liquor  of  it.  I  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  relation  there 
always  was  between  the  fubftance  of  men's  food,  and  of  their 
facrifices1".  Plato  fays,  that  anciently  men  offered  nothing  to 
the  gods  but  fruits  rubbed  with  honey f.  Plutarch,  fpeaking  of 
thefe  ancient  facrifices,  gives  this  reafon  for  them.  Before  men 
knew  the  vine,  fays  he,  they  had  no  liquor  but  honey  diluted 
with  water  r.  This  is  what  we  call  at  prefent  hydromel.  Plu- 
tarch adds,  that  feveral  barbarous  nations  in  his  time,  who 
knew  not  wine,  ufed  this  liquor,  and  that  they  corrected  the 
flatnefs  and  infipidity  of  it  by  fome  bitter  and  vinous  roots  u. 
We  learn  from  a  number  of  other  ancient  authors,  that  the  ufe 
of  hydromel  was  very  extenfive  x.  We  fee,  even  at  prefent, 
the  people  of  Abyffinia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Mufcovy,  who 
have  few  vines,  and  a  great  deal  of  honey,  make  a  liquor  of 
this,  by  diluting  it  with  water,  boiling  it  a  little,  then  ferment- 
ing it  in  the  fun.  This  liquor  is  very  ftrong,  and  not  difagree- 
able.  The  ancients  mention  a  great  many  other  liquors,  which 
I  mail  pafs  over  in  filence. 

If  from  the  nations  of  antiquity  we  defcend  to  thofe  in  mo- 
dern times,  we  mail  fee,  that  even  the  mod  brutal  favages 
have  fome  artificial  beverage.  The  Tartars  extract  from  the 
milk  of  mares,  made  four,  a  kind  of  liquor  almoft  as  ftrong  as 
brandy  y.  The  Moxes,  the  moft  barbarous  nation  of  America, 
have  the  fecret  of  making  a  very  ftrong  liquor  of  certain  roots 
putrefied  and  infufed  in  water  z.  Others  road  maize  to  a  coal, 
then  pound  it  very  fine,  and  boil  it  in  large  kettles  full  of  wa- 
ter. This  black  and  diftafteful  liquor  gives  them  the  higheft 
delight a.  Though  the  composition  of  all  thefe  liquors  is  pretty 
extraordinary,  yet  I  am  going  to  fpeak  of  one  more  lingular 
than  all  the  reft.  The  defcription  cf  it,  I  confefs,  is  extremely 
difgufting.     But  it  is  fo  much  the  ftronger  proof  of  the  great 

r  Supra,  p.  78.  t  De  leg.  1.  6.  p.  87J.  G. 

r  Sympof.  1.  J.  p.  672.  "  Id.  ibid. 

*  Diod.  I.  s-  p.  3 Jo- >  P'in.  1.  14.  fe<ft.  io.  1.  23.  fe£r.  i9. 

y  Marco  Polo,  1.  1.  c.  57.  z  Lettres  edit",  t.  10.  p.  194,  19J. 

■  Ibid.  t.  15.  p.  19s. 
_  There  are  few  accounts  of  America  but  mention  this   liquor,    the  compofi- 
tion  of  which  is  much  the  fame  amoral  all  the  favages  of  that  part  of  the 
world. 
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effort,   which  men  have  made  in  all  ages  and  countries,   to 
procure  fome  liquor  lefs  infipid  than  water. 

The  mod  common  liquor  among  the  favages  of  America, 
is  what  they  call  chica.  This  is  their  manner  of  making  it. 
They  infufe  20  or  30  bufhels  of  maize  in  a  great  trough  full  of 
water,  till  the  water  be  well  impregnated  with  the  grain,  and 
begins  to  four ;  then  a  great  number  of  old  women  chew  fome 
the  plant,  and  fome  the  grains  of  maize,  which  they  fpit  out  in- 
to calibafhes ;  when  they  have  got  a  fufficient  quantity  of  this 
odious  mixture  of  maize  and  faliva,  they  pour  it  into  the  trough, 
and  it  ferves  as  yeft,  raifing  a  fmall  fermentation  in  the  whole 
mafs.  When  this  fermentation  is  over,  they  draw  off  the  li- 
quor clear,  which  has  the  tafle  of  fharp  fmall-beer,  and  is 
extremely  intoxicating.  The  favages  value  it  highly,  and  are 
exceffively  fond  of  it  b.  Thefe  examples  on  this  fubjett,  I  fup- 
pofe,  will  be  thought  fufficient.  Let  us  proceed  to  the  other 
parts  of  agriculture  known  in  thefe  firft  ages. 

ARTICLE     IV. 

Of  the  Art  of  making  Oil. 


O 


IL  is  at  lead  as  neceffary  to  man  as  wine,  and  other  li- 
quors of  that  kind.  I  do  not  know  but  in  fome  refpects 
it  is  more  indifpenfibly  neceffary.  There  are  few  arts  which 
do  not  require  the  ufe  of  oil.  For  this  reafon  the  Greeks  made 
Minerva,  who  difcovered  the  olive,  to  prefide  over  all  the  arts. 
Accordingly  we  fee,  that  all  nations  have  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure themfelves  oil,  and  to  extract  it  from  every  fubflance 
they  thought  capable  of  yielding  it.  The  invention  and  ufe 
of  oil  is  of  the  higheft  antiquity.  It  is  faid  Jacob  poured 
oil  upon  the  pillar  he  erected  at  Bethel,  in  memory  of  his 
dream c. 


b  Acofta,  hift.  nat:  dcs  Trrdes,  fol.  iSz.;  Voyag?  de  Dampier,  t'  4-  p?  n8. } 
Voyag.  de  Frezier,  p.  6z.  j  Voyag.  de  J.  de  Lery.  p.  1*4. 3  Voyag.  des  Holland. 
t.  x.  p.  38. 

c  Gen,  c.  »8.  v.  18. 

There 
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There  are  a  good  many  plants  and  fruits  from  which  oil  may 
be  made ;  but  that  which  is  extracted  from  the  fruit  of  the 
olive-tree,  is  by  far  the  mod  excellent.  This  difcovery  was  not 
obvious.  It  was  not  eafy  to  difcovcr  that  olives  would  yield  oil) 
but  ftill  more  difficult  to  find  out  the  art  of  extracting  it.  The 
invention  of  machines,  proper  for  this  operation,  requires  much 
reflection  and  many  trials.  To  extract  oil  from  olives,  they 
muft  firft  be  reduced  to  a  pafte  by  the  help  of  the  millftone ; 
this  pafte  muft  be  put  into  large  frails,  and  boiling  water  pour- 
ed upon  it;  at  laft  the  whole  muft  be  prefTed,  and  the  oil 
which  fwims  on  the  top  collected  with  fpoons.  The  confidera- 
tion  of  all  thefe  operations  might  incline  us  to  deny  the  firft 
ages  the  knowledge  of  the  oil  of  olives,  and  to  doubt  whether 
that  which  Jacob  ufed  was  of  this  kind. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find,  that  the  olive  was  known 
and  cultivated  in  the  remoteft  times.  The  traditions  of  almoft 
all  ancient  nations  agree,  that  the  olive  was  the  firft  tree  mert 
learned  to  cultivate.  The  Egyptians  believed  they  owed  this 
difcovery  to  the  elder  Mercury  d.  The  Atlantides  faid,  that 
Minerva  was  the  firft  who  taught  men  to  plant  and  cultivate 
olive-trees,  and  extract  the  oil  of  olives  e.  This  fact  is  the 
more  probable,  as  the  management  of  the  olive  is  extremely 
eafy,  this  tree  hardly  requiring  any  care  f. 

It  is  alfo  certain,  that  olive-oil  was  known  in  the  days  of 
Jobg;  and,  by  the  manner  in  which  Mofes  fpeaks  of  it,  we  may 
perceive  plainly,  that  it  was  much  ufed  in  his  time  h.  There  is 
no  room  therefore  to  doubt,  that  many  nations,  in  thefe  firft 
ages,  knew  the  art  of  extracting  oil  from  olives*  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  made  ufe  of  the  fame  machines  in  that  ope- 
ration which  we  have  at  prefent.  The  prefs,  particularly,  was 
not  known  then.  They  pounded  the  olives  in  mortars  to  ex- 
tracl: their  oil '. 

Further,  if  we  will  believe  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  Atlart- 

d  Diod.  1.  1.  p   to.  e  idem,  1.  j.  p.  389/ 

f  Virg.  georg.  1    1.   v.  4*0. 

S  Gen.   c.  14.    v.  n.  according  to  the  Hebrew. 

b  Exod.  c.  17.   v;  jo.  c.  ir%.  v,  n.  i  Exod,   c   17    V.  3,->. 
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tides,  that  people  knew  very  early  the  fecret  of  rendering  olives 
eatable.  They  gave  the  honour  of  this  difcovery  to  Minerva  k^ 
It  muft  be  owned,  that  the  foftening  the  bitternefs  of  olives,  by 
the  means  of  brine,  is  a  very  fubtile  invention. 

Our  being  accuftomed  at  prefent  to  obtain  oil  with  eafe,  is 
the  reafon  we  are  not  fenfible  of  all  the  merit  of  the  firft  difco- 
very. To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need  only  reflect  upon  the 
immenfe  profits  the  Phoenicians  made  by  the  oil  they  imported 
into  Spain  in  their  firft  voyages  l.  They  formerly  fet  fo  great 
a  value  upon  this  liquor,  that  the  laws  of  the  ancients  exprefsly 
forbade  the  olive-gatherers  to  beat  the  trees,  or  break  any  of 
their  branches  m.  It  is  not  furprifing  that  the  ancients  took 
fo  much  care  of  thefe  trees  j  their  oil  was  exceedingly  precious 
to  them,  they  confumed  vaft  quantities  of  it,  ana  put  it  to  ma- 
ny more  ufes  than  we  do  at  prefent. 

One  of  the  moft  valuable  properties  of  oil,  is  that  of  its 
giving  a  clear  and  lafting  light,  by  means  of  any  inflam- 
mable matter  dipt  in  it.  Without  doubt,  all  nations  have 
fought  the  means  of  difpelling  darknefs.  To  procure  light 
amidft  the  gloomy  (hades  of  night,  was  probably  one  of  the 
firft  obje&s  which  employed  the  thoughts  of  men.  But  an 
eafy  and  commodious  method  of  doing  this  was  not  fo  foon 
found  out.  It  is  probable,  that  originally  they  knew  no  other 
artificial  light  but  fires.  It  was  thus  the  Greeks  procured  light 
in  the  heroic  ages  n ;  by  bringing,  when  it  was  night,  a  pan  of 
burning  coals  into  their  apartments.  When  they  wanted  to 
light  themfelves  from  one  place  to  another,  they  lighted  long 
thin  pieces  of  wood,  and  carried  them  in  their  hands  °.  There 
are  many  nations  at  prefent  in  both  continents  in  this  ftate, 
who  have  no  other  method  of  mowing  light  but  by  fires  9. 
Some  traces  of  thefe  primitive  practices  flill  remain  in  many 
civilized  countries.  The  Chinefe  ufe  the  branches  of  the 
pine  dried  at  the  fire,  as  torches  for  travelling  with  at  night  q> 

k  Diod.  1.  y.  p.  389. 

I  See  part  2.  b.  4.  c.  i;  ">  See  Flin.  1.  i£.  feft    3.  p.  734. 

II  See  part  1.  b.  z.  fcft.  i.  c.  r.  art.  3.  °  Ibid. 

P  Ramufio,  t.  1.  fol.  105.  C.  ;  Hift.  gen.  des  voyag.   t.  3.  p.  117.  5  Voyag.  de 
Cireal,  t.  1.  p.  an,  113. ;   Moeurs  de&  iauvages,  t.  ».  p.  158. 
*  Mem.  du  P.  Ic  Comte,  1. 1  p,  xj>i. 
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In  many  places  of  Europe  the  country-people  ufe  pieces  of  wood 
dried  in  ovens  for  lamps  and  torches,  as  they  did  in  the  firft 
ages. 

Induftrious  and  ingenious  people  muft  be  foon  fenfible  of  the 
inconvenience  of  thefe  practices.  They  fought  therefore  for 
more  commodious  methods  of  procuring  light.  By  chance 
fome  perfon  or  other  took  notice,  that  fome  bodies,  after  they 
had  been  dipt  in  oil,  gave  a  very  Lifting  light,  and  confumed 
but  flowly.  This  obfervation  was  enough  to  give  a  hint  for  the 
invention  of  lamps.  This  invention  took  place  in  the  ages  W8( 
are  now  upon,  and  is  afcribed  to  the  Egyptians r.  Lamps  in 
fa£t  muft  have  been  very  well  known  in  Egypt  before  Mofes'a 
time.  The  great  ufe  which  this  legiflator  has  made  of  them, 
and  the  circumftantial  defcriptions  he  has  given  of  their  con- 
ftru£tion,  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  of  this r. 

But  there  are  other  fa6ts  which  prove,  that  the  ufe  of  lamps 
was  much  more  ancient.  In  Abraham's  myfterious  dream  re- 
corded in  Genefis,  it  is  faid  that  he  faw,  among  other  things, 
a  burning  lamp  pafs  before  him c.  Job  alfo  fpeaks  very  often 
of  lamps,  and  even  makes  frequent  allufions  to  them  u.  Doubt- 
lefs  thefe  machines  were  at  firft  very  coarfe  and  clumfy ;  by  de- 
grees they  formed  them  with  much  more  art  and  magnificence. 
Finally,  lamps  were  the  moft  perfect  means  the  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  for  giving  light.  They  had  no  idea  of  employ* 
ing  tallow  or  wax  for  that  purpofe. 


ARTICLE     V. 

Of  Gardening. 

A  Mongft  that   immenfe  number  and  variety  of  trees  and 

plants  which  nature  prefents  to  our  view,  there  are  many 

which,  without  any  care  or  cultivation,  afford  a  very  proper 

and  even  delicious  nourifhment  to  man  ;  for  that  reafon,  thofe 


r  Clem.  Alex,  flrom.  1.  i.  p,'  361.  f  Seo  Exod.  c.  a*,  v.  ji,  &c. 

t  Gen.  c.15.  v.  r7.  u  Job  c.  l\.  r.  $•  $.;*».  y.  17 
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kinds  of  trees  and  plants  muft  have  very  early  attracted  his  at- 
tention. The  tranfplanting  and  inclofing  thefe  valuable  kinds 
in  one  particular  place,  for  the  more  convenient  cultivation  of 
them,  was  a  very  natural  and  obvious  thought.  This  was  pro- 
bably the  origin  of  gardens,  which  are  of  the  mod  remote  anti- 
quity. Ancient  authors  have  left  us  no  particular  account  of 
the  ftate  of  gardening  in  thefe  diftant  ages.  We  can  only, 
therefore,  propofe  a  few  conjectures  on  that  fubject. 

We  muft  place  the  fig-tree  at  the  head  of  the  firft  fruit-trees 
that  were  cultivated.  This  is  the  opinion  of  all  ancient  wri- 
ters. They  allure  us,  that  figs  were  the  firft  delicious  fruit 
which  mankind  were  acquainted  with.  They  were  even  per- 
fuaded,  that  the  difcovery  and  ufe  of  this  fruit  had  contributed 
very  much  to  draw  mankind  out  of  their  primitive  barbarity  x. 
We  may  fay  as  much  of  the  vine,  whofe  fruit  afforded  both 
agreeable  drink  and  food  to  men.  The  fcriptures  tell  us  that 
Noah  cultivated  the  vine ;  and  all  profane  hiftorians  agree  in 
placing  Bacchus  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world?. 

It  appears  alfo,  that  the  almond-tree  was  cultivated  in  the 
moft  early  times.  When  Jacob  refolved  to  fend  Benjamin 
into  Egypt,  he  commanded  his  fons  to  carry  Jofeph  a  prefent 
of  almonds,  amongft  fome  other  things2.  We  muft  add  to 
thefe  Iikewife  the  pomegranate.  We  fee,  by  the  murmurings 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  wildernefs,  that  the  fig-tree,  the  vine, 
and  the  pomegranate-tree,  muft  have  been  known  and  cultiva- 
ted in  Egypt  from  time  immemorial2. 

The  cultivation  of  the  trees  I  have  mentioned  is  very  eafy. 
Nothing  was  necefTary  to  procure  abundance  of  their  fruit  but 
to  lop,  prune,  and  dung  them.  This  was  all  the  knowledge 
which  mankind  had  for  many  ages  of  the  cultivation  of  fruit- 
trees  ;  and  this  knowledge,  as  all  ancient  traditions  inform  us, 
they  owed  to  chance.  They  fay  a  fhe-goat  gave  the  firft  hint 
of  lopping  the  vine.  This  animal  having  broufed  upon  a  vine, 
it  was  obferved  to  bear  more  plentifully  the  following  year 
than  ufual b.      From   this   difcovery  they  began  to   ftudy  the 


*  Athen.  I.  3.  p.  74.  I  gee  fupra,  p.  icS. 

z    Gen.  c.  43.  v    11.  a   ls(urn.  c.  jo.  v.  J. 

b  Hvgin.  fab.  174.;  Fanfani  1.  z.  c.  38. 
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mod  advantageous  ways  of  lopping  their  vines.  Acofta,  in  bis 
natural  hiilory  of  the  Indies,  relates,  that  formerly  the  rofe- 
bufhes  in  America  grew  fo  rani:  in  wood,  that  they  bore  no  ro- 
fes.  By  accident  one  of  them  was  fet  on  fire,  and  burnt  all 
but  a  few  flips,  which  the  year  after  produced  a  great  quantity 
of  rofes.  From  thence  the  inhabitants  learned  to  prune  and  cut 
off  the  fuperfluous  branches  from  their  rofe-bufhes c.  It  feerns 
probable,  that  a  like  accident  had  taught  the  Greeks  how  to 
cultivate  thefe  fhrubs  ;  for  Theophraflus  tells  us,  it  was  the 
cuftom  in  Greece  to  fet  fire  to  their  rofe-bufhes,  without  which 
they  would  not  produce  flowers d.  We  might  quote  a  great 
number  of  fuch  happy  accidents. 

But  thefe  operations  of  lopping,  pruning,  and  dunging,  were 
not  enough  to  make  their  trees  bear  fweet,  wholefome,  and 
pleafant  fruit.  This  fecret  depended  upon  a  more  abftrufe  and 
more  difficult  operation.  It  is  obvious  I  mean  that  of  ingraft- 
ing. "We  may  boldly  reckon  this  amongft  the  number  cf  thofe 
arts  which  have  been  brought  to  light  by  chance.  But  by  what 
chance  ?  We  can  only  form  conjectures  about  this,  more  or 
lefs  probable.  I  am  not  fatisfied  with  what  Pliny  relates  con- 
cerning the  manner  in  whiA  he  pretends  the  art  of  ingrafting 
was  difcovered.  He  fays,  that  a  peafant  defigning  to  inclofe 
his  cottage  with  a  fence  of  pales,  funk  fome  branches  of  ivy 
in  the  ground,  and  fixed  the  ends  of  his  pales  in  thefe,  to  make 
them  laft  the  longer.  It  happened  that  the  pales,  being  proba- 
bly of  green  wood,  took  root,  and  put  forth  new  fhoots;  from 
whence  the  peafant  concluded,  that  they  received  fap  and  nou- 
rishment from  thefe  trunks  of  wood,  the  fame  as  if  they  had 
been  planted  in  the  earth.  The  reflections,  fays  he,  which 
were  made  on  this  event  occafioned  the  difcovery  of  the  art  of 
ingrafting e.  But  I  cannot  perfuade  myfelf,  that  this  art  owed 
its  origin  to  fuch  an  event  as  th;sf.  Lucretius  propofes  a 
more  probable  conjecture  concerning  this  difcovery3 5  but  I 
am  notwithstanding  inclined  to  afcribe  it  rather  to  fome  other 
accident. 


c   Fol.  178.  verfo.         <3  De  caiif.  plant.  1.  3.  c.  14.         «  PUn.  I.  17.  feet.  14. 
f  See  les  mem.  de  l'acad.  des  iciences,  arm.  1744.    M.  p.  31,  ^5. 
6  L.  j.  v.  1360,  &c. 
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As  foon  as  men  began  to  inclofe  feveral  plants  and  trees 
in  one  fpot  of  ground,  they  would  perceive  a  great  difference 
between  thofe  which  were  inclofed,  and  thofe  of  the  fam4 
kinds  which  remained  in  the  woods  and  open  fields h.  I 
imagine,  that  the  idea  of  ingrafting  might  be  fuggefted  after- 
wards, by  their  difcovering  two  branches  of  different  fruit- 
trees  united  and  incorporated  on  the  fame  flock,  and  by  the 
reflections  they  would  make  on  this  difcovery.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  fee  the  branches,  or  even  the  trunks  of  certain 
trees  when  planted  very  near  each  other,  unite  and  grow  to- 
gether ».  The  wind,  or  fome  other  accident,  might  rub  the 
branches  of  two  neighbouring  trees  fo  ftrongly  againft  one  an- 
other as  to  wear  away  the  bark,  by  which  means  the  fap  of 
each  branch  might  infinuate  itfelf  into  the  other  k,  and  unite 
them  together.  This  accident  would  occafion  their  bear- 
ing better  and  more  beautiful  fruit  than  they  had  been  ufed 
to  do '.  This  improvement  would  be  obferved  by  their  eat- 
ing this  fruit,  and  the  caufe  of  it  would  be  inquired  into. 
They  would  examine  the  condition  of  the  trees  which  had 
produced  this  excellent  fruit,  and  would  obferve  that  they 
were  united  to  the  neighbouring  trees  by  fome  branches.  To 
this  union  confequently  they  would  afcribe  the  excellence 
in  their  fruit.  It  is  very  probable  that  men  would  endeavour 
to  imitate  this  operation  of  nature,  and  follow  the  path  which 
fhe  had  pointed  out.  By  long  reflection,  and  repeated  trials, 
they  would  hit  upon  the  various  ways  of  ingrafting,  which 
we  know  were  in  ufe  among  the  ancients.  But  we  cannot 
place  the  difcovery  of  thefe  arts  in  the  ages  now  under  our 
confideration. 

It  is  in  effect  impoflible  to  fix  the  precife  epocha  of  the  in- 
vention of  ingrafting.  All  our  doubts,  however,  would  pre- 
fently  be  difpelled  if  we  could  depend  upon  the  authority  of 


h  Acad,  des  fcienc.  ann.  1718.  H.  p.  49.  ann.  1744.  M.  p.  z. 

i  See  Acad,  des  Icieac.  ann.  173S.  M.  p.  165,  icio.  ann.  17 10.  H.  p.  79. 
ami.  1 7x1.  M.  p.  117. 

k  See  ibid.  ann.  1711.  H.  p.  <Jr.  ann.   1738.  M.  p.  z6$,  z66. 

1  M.  Duhammel  allures  us,  that  the  branch  of  a  wild  tree,  ingrafted  upon  its 
own  root  gains  fomething.  A  kind  of  gland  formed  at  the  place  of  inlertion, 
fomewhat  refines  the  juices.     Acad,  des  fcienccs,  ann.  1718.  H.  p.  47» 
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Macrobius.  That  author  afferts,  that  Saturn  taught  the  people 
of  Latium  the  art  of  ingrafting  trees"1.  But  this  affertion 
feems  to  me  improbable,  and  the  more  fo,  as,  in  the  age  of 
Homer  and  Hefiod",  the  Greeks  do  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  knowledge  of  ingrafting,  or  the  operations  relating  to  it. 
It  appears  to  me  demonftrated,  that  not  only  in  the  ages  we 
are  now  treating  of,  but  a  long  time  after,  mankind  were  as 
ignorant  in  the  cultivation  of  trees  as  a  great  many  nations  in 
Alia  and  America  are  at  this  day.  In  the  greater  India  and 
in  Perfia  there  are  a  great  many  fruit-trees,  but  almoft  all 
wild.  Ingrafting  is  there  unknown  °.  It  is  the  fame  in 
South  America.  All  the  fruit-trees  we  meet  with  in  thefe 
immenfe  regions,  remain  as  nature  produced  them  without 
being  ingrafted  p.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  think  that  this 
art  was  unknown  in  the  firft  ages,  as  we  do  not  find  that  fruits 
make  any  part  of  the  repafts  defcribed  by  Homer,  and  other 
writers  of  antiquity. 

As  to  the  various  kind  of  legumes,  it  appears  that  they 
■were  known  and  cultivated  very  early.  The  Egyptians  made 
great  ufe  of  thefe  in  the  remoteft  ages.  We  may  judge  of 
this  by  the  murmurs  of  the  Ifraelites  in  the  wildernefs,  who 
regretted  the  cucumbers,  melons,  leeks,  onions,  and  garlic, 
which  they  had  eaten  plentifully  in  %ypt q. 


ARTICLE     VI. 

Of  fome  Inventions  relative  to  Subffence. 

f~\  N  E  of  the  falutary  effects  of  government  and  civilized 

fociety  is,  that,  in  thefe  focieties,  men  take  care  to  lay 

up  provisions  in  a  time  of  plenty  againft  a  time  of  fcarcity. 


m  Saturnal.  1.  z.  c.  7.  p.  117. 

■  We  (hall  difcufs  this  faft  in  the  fecond  part  of  this  work. 
0  Obftrvat.  aftron.  du  P.  Soucict.  t.  1.  p    18.;   Chardin,  t.  4.  p.  55. 
P  Hift.  des  Incas,  t.  2.  p.  354.;    Voyag.  uu  pcrou  par  M.  Bougutr,  p.  63.  j 
Voyag.  de  Frezier,  p.  70,  &  105. 
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The  favages  know  nothing  of  fuch  precautions;  they  tnke  no 
meafures  to  provide  againfl:  future  wants.  They  eat  as  fad  as 
they  gather.  They  have  no  granaries  nor  magazines  to  pre- 
ferve  the  fruits  of  the  earth r ;  accordingly  they  are  often  redu- 
ced to  great  mifery,  and  fometimes  die  of  hunger,  which  is  the 
reafon  thefe  nations  are  fo  little  populous.  There  are  fome 
regions  in  America  which  do  not  contain,  perhaps,  above  ten 
thoufand  fouls,  in  a  fpace  of  more  than  eighteen  hundred 
miles.  Civilized  nations  forefee  and  provide  againfl  thefe  ca- 
lamities, by  laying  up  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  places  proper 
for  their  prefervation.  This  piece  of  found  policy  was  efta- 
blifhed  in  Egypt  in  the  remoteft  ages.  We  fee,  that,  in  the 
time  of  Jofeph,  that  people  were  ufed  to  lay  up  their  corn 
in  public  granaries f.  To  the  fame  provident  fpirit  we  may 
afcribe  thofe  ancient  laws,  fo  fevere  againfl  killing  any  ani- 
mals ufed  in  hufbandryc,  I  have  fhewn  fufficiently,  in  the 
article  of  laws  and  government,  that  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture  has  always  been  one  of  the  principal  objects  legifla- 
tors  had  in  view  u. 

I  afcribe  to  the  fame  principle,  the  origin  of  the  art  of  pre- 
ferving  meat  by  the  ufe  of  fait ;  an  art  fo  fimple,  and  at  the 
fame  time  fo  ufeful.  It  will  never  be  forgot,  that  a  great 
prince,  Charles  V.  erected  a  flatue  in  honour  of  G.  Bukel, 
who  found  out  the  fecret  of  faking  and  barrelling  herrings. 
The  Egyptians  feem  to  have  known,  in  the  mod  diltant  times, 
this  property  of  fait,  of  preferving  bodies  feafoned  with  it,  or 
laid  in  it,  from  corruption,  and  how  to  make  the  belt  ufe  of 
this  difcovery.  The  art  of  faking  flefh  and  fifh,  was  very 
early  practifed  by  that  people  x.  In  the  time  of  Mceris,  one  of 
the  ancient  fovereigns  of  Egypt,  there  was  a  great  number  of 
workmen,  whofe  only  bufinefs  was  to  fait  the  fifh  taken  in 
the  canal  made  at  the  command  of  that  prince  '.  It  was  no 
doubt  from  the  Egyptians  that  the  Ifraelites  had  learned  the  art 
of  preferving  meat  by  fait,  an  art  which  we  fee  they  practiied 
in  the  wildernefs z. 


r  Lefcarbot,  hiftoire  de  la  Nouv.  Franc,  p.  6S6,  &  669. 
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Other  arts  kept  pace  with  agriculture  in  its  improvements. 
There  is  fuch  an  intimate  connection  between  this  and  other 
arts,  that  they  cannot  be  feparated.  As  agriculture  advanced 
towards  perfe&ion,  new  arts  were  invented,  and  the  old  im- 
proved. The  moft  neceffary  arts  were  firft  cultivated,  thofe 
which  adminifter  to  luxury  fucceeded.  I  (hall  follow  this  or- 
der in  my  future  obfervations  on  thefe  fubjetts. 


CHAP.       II. 

Of  Clothing. 

NEXT  to  agriculture,  the  arts  of  making  clothing  are  with- 
out difpute  the  moft  neceffary  and  ufeful.     There  arc 
few  inventions  which  have  difplayed  fo  much  fagacity,  and  done 
fo  much  honour  to  the  human  underftanding.    The  ufe  of  cloth- 
ing is  owing  to  fome  other  caufe  than  the  mere  neceffity  of  fe- 
curing  the  body  againft  the  injuries  of  the  air.  There  are,  in  fact, 
many  climates  where  this  precaution  would  be  almoft  quite  un- 
neceffary ;   yet,  excepting  a  few  of  the  moil  barbarous  favagc^, 
all  mankind  have  been,  and  flill  are,  aecuftomed  to  cover  their 
bodies  with  garments,  more  or  lefs  elegant,  according  to  their 
fkill  and  induftry.     Nay  more,  we  fee  that  the  arts  of  making 
garments  were  invented  in  the  rnildeft  climates,  where  there 
was  the  leaft  need  for  any  covering  to  the  body.     Neceffity  a- 
lone  then  could  not  be  the  caufe  of  mens  clothing  themfelvcs  ; 
fome  other  reafon  muft  alfo  have  determined  them  to  it.     But 
whatever  might  be  the  motive  of  this  cuftom,  fo  ancient  and 
univerfal,  it  is  very  certain,  that  men  in  all  ages  have  bufied 
themfelves  in  fearching  for  proper  materials  for  covering  their 
bodies,  without  retraining  the  activity  of  their  motions.     The 
working  up  of  thefe  materials  hr.s  been  the  object  cf  infinite, 
inceffant  ftudy  and  reflection.     To  thefe  earneft  ino^iries  and 
reiterated  experiments,    we   are   indebted  for  that  prodigious 
number  of  different  kinds  of  fluffs,  which  are  in  ufe  amongft 
civilized  nations. 

The  manner  in  which  the  firft  men  were  clothed,  is  ano- 
ther inconteftable  proof  of  that  ftate  of  ignorance  and  barbari- 
Yol.  I.  Q  ty, 
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ty,  -which,  as  I  have  often  obferved,  fucceeded  the  confu.fi on 
of  tongues,  and  difperfion  of  families.  Their  veftments  disco- 
vered neither  art  nor  induflry.  They  made  ufe  of  fuch  as  na- 
ture prefented,  and  needed  the  leaft  preparation.  Some  nations 
covered  themfelves  with  the  bark  of  trees,  others  with  leaves, 
herbs,  or  bulrufhes  rudely  interwoven  a.  The  prefent  ignorance 
of  favage  nations  prefents  us  with  a  model  of  thefe  ancient  ufa- 
gesb.  The  fkins  of  animals,  however,  feem  to  have  been  the 
mcft  univerfally  ufed  as  garments,  in  thefe  firfl  ages.  But  they 
knew  not  then  the  art  of  foftening  thefe  fkins,  or  making  them 
flexible  by  certain  operations.  They  wore  them  in  the  fame 
ftate  they  came  from  the  bodies  of  the  animals  c.  Mankind  in 
general  were  then  in  that  ftate  of  ignorance  the  favages  are  at 
prefent,  who  know  neither  how  to  tan  nor  curry  the  fkins  they 
ufe  for  clothing  d, 

Thefe  fkins,  however,  hardening  and  contracting  for  want  of 
drefiing,  the  ufe  of  them  muft  have  been  extremely  incommo- 
dious and  difagreeable.  It  is  very  probable  then,  that  men 
would  foon  apply  themfelves  to  find  out  methods  of  making 
them  more  foft  and  flexible.  We  can  only  form  conjectures 
about  the  firfl  means  they  ufed  for  this  purpofe..  Their  firfl 
operations  would  be  very  fimple.  The  ancient  annals  of  Chi- 
na tell  us,  that  it  was  Tchin-fang,  one  of  their  firfl  kings,  who 
taught  men  to  prepare  the  fkins  of  animals,  by  taking  off  their 
hair  with  a  kind  of  rollers  or  wood  e.  There  was  probably  but 
little  art  in  thefe  ancient  practices.  They  were  perhaps  like 
thofe  which  we  know  are  ufed  by  feveral  modern  nations,  who, 


a  Strabo,  1.  n.  p.  781.;  Senec.  ep.  90.  p.  406. ;  Hift.  des  Incas,  t.  1.  p.  17.; 
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c  Sanchon.  apnd  Euleb.  p;  35.  A  ;  I.ucrer.  1.  6.  v.  1011. ;  Biod.  1  1.  p.  12, 
&  28.  1.  s.  p  ij'i.  1.  3-  P-  2f7-i  PjuT.  i  10.  c.  38.;  Pint.  t.  2.  p.  646.  E.J 
P.  Feftns,  voce  in  Pclie  Lanata,  &c.  p.  194.  &:  vece  Pelkm  habere  Hercules, 
&c.  p.  340. ;  Hift.  des  lncas,  t.  1.  p.  17.;  Martini,  hift,  de  !a  Chine,  1. 1.  p.  10.; 
Virgil,  georg.  1.  3.  v.  3S3.;   Bib.  anrien    Sr'mod.   t.  it.  p.  43. 

d  Hilt,  r.at.  de  l'lflande,  t.  1.  p.  264.;  Voyag.  ne  Frczitr,  p.  77.;  Bibl.  an- 
eien. &  mod.  t.  2:.  p.  23  ;   Voyag.  a  la  b:-ye  d'Hudfon,  t.  2.  p.  24. 


£  Ex'r.  des  biftor.  Chiaoii. 
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being  ftill  Grangers  to  the  arts,  fet  before  us  an  image  of  thefe 
primitive  times. 

The  favages  of  North  America  prepare  the  fkins  they  ufe 
for  clothing,  by  firft  fteeping  them  a  confiderable  time  in  wa- 
ter, afterwards  fcraping  them,  then  rubbing  and  dreffing  them 
by  main  ftrength.  To  foften  them  ftill  further,  they  befmear 
them  with  the  fat  of  fome  animal,  which  renders  them  very 
foft  and  flexible  f.  They  have  the  art  alfo  of  rendering  thefe 
fkins  water-proof,  by  hanging  them  in  the  fmokeg.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Iceland  make  ufe  even  of  lefs  art.  They  take  the  fkin 
while  it  is  ftill  warm,  and  by  pulling  it  backwards  and  forwards 
againft  their  knees,  they  ftrip  off  the  wool  or  hair.  This  is  in- 
deed a  very  fatiguing  method ;  but  they  know  no  better.  Af- 
ter having  moiftened  it  with  water,  they  ftrctch  it  as  much  as 
poffible,  nail  it  againft  a  wall,  and  leave  it  to  dry  in  the  open 
air.  When  it  is  well  dried,  they  take  it  from  the  wall,  and  ufe 
it  directly  for  all  kinds  of  purpofes.  Their  only  further  care  is 
to  rub  thefe  fkins  every  four  or  five  days  with  the  livers  of  very 
oily  fifh,  which  keeps  them  foft  and  pliant  h.  The  inhabitants 
of  Greenland,  a  very  rude  and  favage  people,  are  fomewhat 
more  artificial  in  their  manner  of  dreffing  the  fkins  of  deer  and 
fea-dogs,  with  which  they  clothe  themfelves.  They  prepare 
them  firft  with  urine,  fat,  &c.  then  beat  them  very  much  with 
itones,  to  foften  and  render  them  fit  for  the  various  purpofes  for 
which  they  defign  them  ». 

The  flcins  of  animals  are  not  naturally  adapted  to  form  an 
exa£t  and  commodious  covering  to  the  human  body.  It  was 
neceffary  therefore  to  find  the  art  of  adjufting  them  to  its  fhape, 
and  uniting  feveral  of  them  together.  The  greateft  part  of 
mankind  were  a  long  time  without  the  ufe  of  thread.  They 
were  obliged  to  fupply  the  want  of  it  by  fome  other  expedients. 
We  may  judge  of  thefe  original  contrivances  by  thofe  of  feveral 
modern  nations.  The  garments  of  the  people  of  Greenland  are 
fewed  with  the  guts  of  fea-dogs  and  other  fifh,  dried  in  the  air, 
and  cut  into  very  ilender  thongs  k.     The  Efkimaux,  the  Samoi- 

f  Moeurs  des  fauvages,  t.  x.  p.  3». 

«  Id.  ibid.  fc  Hiit.  nat.  de  I'Iflinde,  t.  i.  p.  164. 

1  Ibid.  r.  *.  p.  18.  k  Hid.  nat.  de  I'Iflande,  t.  *.  p.  181. 

Qj*  des, 
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des,  the  lavages  of  Africa  and  America,  ufe  the  finews  of  ani- 
mals for  the  fame  purpofe  '.  They  muft  have  ufed  them  alfo 
in  the  firft  ages.  Hefiod  mentions  thefe  ancient  practices  ra. 
Thorns,  fharp  bones,  and  the  like,  fupplied  the  place  of  awls, 
needles,  and  pins,  in  fewing  their  garments.  The  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Peru,  who  in  many  refpects  were  a  fagacious  civi- 
lized people,  knew  nothing  of  needles  or  pins.  They  made 
ufe  of  long  thorns  for  fewing  and  faftening  their  veftments  n. 
We  might  mention  feveral  nations  who  at  this  day  are  reduced 
to  the  fame  expedients  °. 

As  mankind  became  more  civilized,  they  improved  upon 
thefe  primitive  practices.  They  endeavoured  to  find  garments 
more  agreeable  and  commodious  than  the  bark  of  trees,  leaves, 
{kins,  &c.  It  was  foon  perceived,  that  a  better  ufe  might  be 
made  of  the  fpoils  of  animals.  They  endeavoured  to  find  out 
methods  for  taking  off  the  hair  or  wool,  and  forming  thefe  into 
a  covering  as  fubftantial  and  warm,  but  more  pliable,  than  their 
fkins  or  furs.  This  art  is  very  ancient.  In  the  patriarchal  ages, 
we  fee  the  people  of  Mefopotamia  p  and  Paleftine  q  took  great 
care  of  (hearing  their  fheep.  The  firft  fluffs  were  probably  a 
kind  of  felt.  Men  would  begin  with  uniting  the  different  parts 
of  the  wool  or  hair  with  fome  glutinous  matter ;  by  this  means 
thev  might  make  a  ftuff,  tolerably  foft,  and  nearly  of  an  equal 
thicknefs.     The  ancients  made  very  much  ufe  of  felt  r. 

One  difcovery  leads  to  another.  The  thought  of  fepara- 
ting  the  hair  or  wool  from  the  fkin,  was  one  good  ftep ;  but 
great  advantage  could  not  have  been  made  of  this,  without  the 
further  difcovery  of  the  art  of  uniting  the  feparate  parts  into 
one  continued  thread  by  means  of  the  fpindle.  This  invention 
is  of  very  great  antiquity.     The  Egyptians  fay,  it  was  Ifis  who 

1  Voyage  a  la  bave  d'Hudf.  t.  a.  p.  26.  ;  Hif>.  gen.  rJes  voyaS.  t.  5.  p.  171. ; 
Rec.  ties  voyag.  de'la  comp.  dcs  Indcs  Holland,  t.  1.  p.  15 9- !  Moeurs  des  fauva- 
ges,  t.  a.  p.  160. 

«n  See  op  v   s  n-  n  Hift-  des  Inca<;'  r"  *'  P-     3'        77' 

0  Sec  Lettr.  edif.  t.  11.  p.  411.;  Voyag.  de  Frezicr,  p.  100  &  114  ;  Voyag. 
des  Holland,  t.  1.  p.  IS9-;  Hifr.  des  Incas,  t.  1.  p.  107.;  Hift.  gen;  dcs  Voyag. 
t   9.  p.  308.  t.  5.  p.  171.;  Voyag.  a  la  baye  d'Hudfon,  t.  a.  p.  168. 

P  Gen.  c.  31.  v.  19.  q  Ib"J-  '-'•  3§.  v.  I*,  »  }. 

1  Plin.  I.  8.  fstf.  73-  P   47S< 

taught 
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taught  them  the  art  of  fpinnlng  f.  The  Chinefe  give  the 
honour  of  this  invention  to  the  confort  of  their  emperor  Yao  t. 
"We  may  ohferve  on  this  fubje£t,  that  the  traditions  of  almoffc 
all  nations  afcribe  the  honour  of  inventing  the  arts  of  fpinning, 
weaving,  and  fewing,  to  women.  The  Lydians  afcribed  this 
difcovery  to  Arachne  u,  the  Greeks  to  Minerva  x,  the  Peru- 
vians to  Mama-oella  y,  wife  to  Manco-capac  their  firft  fove- 
reign.  It  was  alfo  to  women,  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  an- 
tiquities attributed  the  invention  of  the  needle  s,  and  the  art  of 
fpinning  the  filk  of  certain  worms,  and  weaving  it  into  fluffs  a. 
I  cannot  determine  whether  thefe  traditions  be  founded  on  real 
hiftory,  or  have  only  arifen  from  thefe  particular  occupations 
having  in  all  ages  and  countries  been  allotted  to  the  fair 
fex. 

We  can  fay  nothing  certain  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
men  firft  made  ufe  of  yarn.  It  is  probable  they  would  make 
many  effays,  and  compofe  a  variety  of  works  b,  as  trefTes,  net- 
work, Sec  till  by  degrees  they  found  out  the  web  by  warp  and 
woof;  the  moft  ufeful  invention,  perhaps,  which  mankind  arc 
in  pofTeffion  of :  for,  in  fact,  it  is  by  means  of  this  art  that  we 
can  work  up  an  infinite  variety  of  materials  into  warm,  com- 
modious, and  beautiful  garments. 

We  might  form  a  great  many  conjectures  about  the  origin 
of  weaving  *.  We  might  fay  with  an  ancient  author,  that 
men  owe  the  difcovery  of  this  art  to  the  fpider c.  They  took 
notice  of  the  manner  in  which  this  infect  warped  its  web ; 
they  obferved  how  fhe  guided  and  managed  the  threads  by  the 
weight  of  her  own  body,  &c.  But,  without  mentioning  the 
various  hypothefes  which  might  be  formed  on  this  fubje£t,  I 


f  Mart.  Capelk,  1.  z.  p.  39. 

1  Martini,   hirt.  de  la  Chine,  t.  I.  p.  6*1. 

M  Ovid,  metam.  1.  6.  hut.;  Plin.  1.  7.  feet.  57.  p.  414. 

*  See  part  2.  b.  1.  feft.  2.  c.  a.  >'  Hid.  des  Incas,  t.  1.  p.  11,  &  ji. 
z  Hygin.  fab.  274. 

a  Arilt.  hilt.  anim.  I.  j.  c.  19.  p.  849.;  Plin.  1.  11.  feci.  26.  p.  <Jo 4. ;  Iiidcrv 
orig.  1.  14.  c.  6. 

t>  See  Lucret.  1.  6.  v.  1349,  &c. ;  Braun.  de  veftitu  facerdot.  Hcbr.  n.  133.  p. 
ajo,  &c. 

*  By  weaving  I  mean  all  forts  of  works  thjt  are  made  in  the  loom. 
c  Democritus  apud  Pint.  t.  a.  p.  974,  A. 

imagine. 
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imagine,  that  the  idea  of  the  web  of  warp  and  woof  might 
fcrike  men  firft,  from  the  inflection  of  the  inner  barks  of  cer- 
tain trees.  Some  of  thefe,  if  we  except  their  coarfenefs  and 
ftiffhefs,  bear  a  very  great  refemblance  to  a  web  ;  the  fibres  are 
interwoven,  and  crofs  each  other  aim  oft  at  right  angles  *.  The 
manner,  therefore,  in  which  the  filaments  of  thefe  barks  arc 
difpofed,  might  very  poITibly  give  the  firft  hint  of  the  web  of 
warp  and  woof. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  prodigious  number  and  great  va- 
riety of  machines,  which  are  at  prefent  employed  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  our  fluffs,  we  can  hardly  allow  ourfclves  to  believe, 
that  men  in  thefe  firft  ages  could  form  any  thing  like  them. 
Yet  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  they  might,  if,  inftead  of  viewing 
our  own  complicated  methods,  we  obferve  the  fimple  ones  of 
feveral  modern  nations. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Greater  India,  Africa,  and  America, 
at  prefent  weave  fluffs  with  a  h\v  very  fimple  inftruments. 
The  people  of  thefe  remote  ages  might  do  the  fame.  Though 
the  workmen  of  thefe  countries  are  flrangers  to  many  branches 
of  knowledge  which  we  pofTefs,  yet  we  can  never  fufficiently 
admire  the  beauty  and  finenefs  of  their  fluffs.  They  ufe  no 
other  inftruments  but  a  fhuttle  and  a  few  fmall  pieces  of  woodd. 
By  the  help,  therefore,  of  fuch  fimple  tools,  men  in  thefe  early 
times  might  accomplifh  the  talk  of  weaving  cloths  of  warp  and 
woof. 

However  this  may  be,  the  invention  of  weaving  is  extreme- 
ly ancient.  Abraham,  in  refufing  the  booty  offered  him  by 
the  King  of  Sodom,  fays,  "  I  will  not  take  from  a  thread  of 
"  the  woof,  even  to  a  fhoe-latchet e."  Mofes  fays,  that  Abi- 
melech  made  a  prefent  of  a  vail  to  Sarah  f.  He  obferves  alfc, 
that  Rebecca  covered  herfelf  with  a  vail,  when  fhe  perceived 
Ifaac  2.  Jacob  gave  his  fon  Jofeph  a  coat  of  divers  colours  "• 
Mofes  tells  us  further,  that  Pharaoh  arrayed  this  patriarch  in 

*  I  have  a  piece  of  this  kind  brought  from  the  Indies. 

d  Latr.  cdif  t.  9.  p.  4x0.;  Hift.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  3.  p.  184. :  Voyag.  de 
Damp.  t.  4.  p.  ijz,  133.  ;  Hift.  des  Ir.cas,  t.  2.  p.  77.  ;  Voyag.  dc  7.  dc  Lery, 
p.  17?.-,   Nouv.  relat.  de  la  Fr.iU.ce  Equiiox,  p.  135. 

e  Gen.  c.  14.  v.  23.  f  Ibid.'c.  10.  v.  16. 

K  Ibid.  c.  14.  v.  6;.  1»  Ibid.  c.  37.  v.  3. 

veftures 
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veftures  of  fine  cotton  >.  A  weaver's  fhuttle  is  mentioned  in 
the  book  of  Job  k.  Thefe  facts  fufficiently  prove  the  great  an- 
tiquity of  the  art  of  weaving  with  warp  and  woof  *. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  improper  to  remark  further,  that  "m 
thefe  very  ancient  times  this  work  was  performed  in  a  Handing 
pofture  l.  Both  Homer™  and  Virgil"  atteft  this.  This  was 
owing  to  the  different  conftruction  of  their  looms  from  what 
ours  are  at  prefent.  The  warp  was  extended  perpendicularly 
from  top  to  bottom,  as  it  is  at  prefent  in  our  tapeftry  looms, 
with  this  difference,  that  it  was  not  made  faff  at  bottom  upon 
a  cylinder,  as  in  our  manufactories  of  tapeftry.  They  kept 
it  firm  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wood  to  which  they  hung  very 
heavy  weights  °.  The  Egyptians,  it  is  faid,  were  the  firft 
who  changed  this  incommodious  and  fatiguing  pofture,  into 
that  of  fitting  at  this  work,  as  our  weavers  of  tapeftry,  linen, 
and  woollen  cloth,  ■  do  at  prefent  p.  It  is  well  known  that 
it  was  women  who  originally  fpun,  wove,  and  even  dyed  wool 
and  cloth  q. 

The  wool  and  hair  of  animals,  no  doubt,  were  the  firfl  ma- 
terials mod  generally  ufed  for  making  garments.  There  are 
however  feveral  plants,  fuch  as  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  &c.  which 
are  alio  very  proper  for  this  purpofe.  It  would  not  probably 
be  long  before  they  began  to  work  cotton.  The  feeds  of  this 
fhrub  are  lodged  in  a  kind  of  down,  exceeding  fine  and  foft* 
This  down  has  a  great  refemblance  to  fine  wool,  and  requires 
but  little  preparation r ;  they  muft  have  begun,  therefore,  be- 
times to  make  it  into  cloth.  What  I  now  advance  is  not  a 
mere  conjecture.  The  robe  in  which  Pharaoh  arrayed  Jofeph 
was  of  cotton f.  A  few  reflections  will  be  fufficient  to  convince 
us  of  this. 


»  Gen.  c.  4T.  v.  41.  k  C.  7.  v.  6. 

*  Plate  reckon;  weaving  amongft  the  firfl  invented  art;.     Ds  leg.  t.  J.  P-  80.J. 

•  See  Junius  <le  pictura  veter.  1.  1.  c.  4.  p.  2.^. 

m   L.  r.  v.  31.  n  Geo|"g.  1.  1.  v.  »p4. 

0  Seneca,  ep.  90.  p.  408.     See  Braunius  de    veftitu    facerdot.     Hebr.  c.    16. 

p     irto. 

P  Junius  de  pictura  veter.  !.  i.e.  4.  p.  2(5. ;  Braunius,  p.  154,  icJ;,  £c  310. 

0  See  F,xod.  c.  35    v.  ij. 

1  See  J.  de  Lery,  voyag.  d'Amerjq.  p.  174. 
f-gceje  P.  Clm.t.   0  :n    c.  41.  v.  44. 

Almofl: 
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Almoft  all  commentators  on  the  fcripture  tranflate  the  He- 
brew word £  ufed  by  Mofes  to  defcribe  the  nature  of  the 
fluff  given  to  Jofeph,  by  the  word  Byjftis.  But  the  difpute  is 
at  prefent,  what  kind  of  matter  that  was  which  was  anciently 
thus  named.  Some  think  it  meant  a  kind  of  filk  of  a  bright 
yellow  which  we  fee  fometimes  adhering  like  a  tuft  to  a  very 
large  kind  of  fhell-fifh  called  pinna  marina u.  We  know 
that  the  ancients  knew  and  ufed  this  as  a  material  for  making 
cloth  x.  Others  think  that  the  ByJJus  fignifies  a  kind  of  very 
fine  flax,  which  grew  in  Egypt,  or  Judea y.  Others  again 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  cotton.  This  opinion  feems  to  me 
the  more  probable,  as  we  cannot  apply  the  defcription  given 
of  the  Byjfus  by  Pollux  to  any  thing  but  cotton.  This  writer 
fays,  that  this  material  came  from  a  kind  of  nut  which  grew 
in  Egypt;  that  they  opened  the  nut,  extracted  this  fubftance, 
fpun  it,  and  wove  it  for  garments  z.  Philoflrates  defcribes  it 
much  in  the  fame  manner  a.  Thefe  characleriftics  agree  very 
well  with  cotton.  It  is  found  in  a  kind  of  brown  nut,  which 
grows  on  a  fmall  fhrub.  But  not  to  enter  any  further  into 
this  difquifition,  it  feems  evident  from  the  analogy  of  languages, 
that  the  word  ufed  by  Mofes  to  defcribe  Jofeph's  garment,  muft 
mean  cotton  *.  We  learn  further  from  profane  authors,  that 
robes  of  cotton  were  very  ancient  in  Egypt,  and  that  they  were 
worn  only  by  perfons  of  the  greateft  diftinction  b. 

The  ufe  of  flax,  hemp,  and  other  filamentous  plants,  was 
not  fo  obvious  as  that  of  cotton.  Their  fibrous  parts  muft  fir  ft 
be  difengaged  from  the  bark  and  wood,  before  they  can  be  fpun 
or  wove.  In  order  to  this,  it  is  neceffary  to  water,  break, 
ifwitch,  and  heckle  them.     Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  robes 


1  vw  Scbefch. 

u   Geftier,  hift.  animal.  1.  4.  c.  6. ;  Acad,  des  fcienc.  ann.  1711.  M,  p.  104. 

x  Balil.  in  hexam.  orat.  p.  7.;  Procop.  de  Jurtiniani  fabriciis,  1.  3,  p.  30.  ; 
Calmet,  t.  7.  p.  145. 

V   Bochart.  Phaleg.  1.  3.  c.  4.  p.  177,  178.  z   L.  7.  c.  17.  p.  741. 

a  De  vita  Apollon.  1.  x.  c.  jo.  p.  71.  6et  alfo  Strabo,  1.  15.  p.  ici6. ;  Pliilo 
de  vita  Mofis,  p.  667.  C. 

*  This  is  the  opinion  of  fome  of  the  mod  celebrated  interpreters  and  comir.m- 
tators.     See  le  P.  Caimet,  t.  i.  p.  35  r,   353    t.  7.  p,  1441 

b   PUn,  1.  19.  feci.  i.  p.  156, 

of 
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of  linen  were  ufed  in  very  ancient  times.  Ifis  is  faid  to  have 
made  the  firft  difcovery  of  this  kind  of  garment c.  It  is  cer- 
tain from  the  teftimony  of  Motes,  that  ilax  was  cultivated  in 
Egypt  from  time  immemorial.  He  takes  notice,  that  the  flax 
was  destroyed  by  that  dreadful  hail,  which  was  one  of  the  plagues 
the  Lord  fent  down  upon  Egypt  d.  We  fee  alfo  that  this  legis- 
lator forbids  the  Ifraelites  to  wear  a  garment  made  of  linen  and 
woollen  together  e. 

The  goodnefs  of  cloths  dependsj  in  part,  on  the  operation 
of  fulling.  It  is  this  which  gives  them  their  confidence  and 
folidity.  ("his  operation  is  performed  by  the  playing  of  two 
large  wooden  mallets,  by  means  of  a  wheel,  upon  the  cloth 
inclofed  in  troughs.  The  redoubled  blows  which  it  receives, 
render  it  more  even  and  fubftantial.  The  art  of  fulling  was 
not  known  in  Europe  till  after  the  Trojan  war  f ;  but  it  is 
highly  probable,  this  fecret  was  difcovered  long  before  in  Alia 
and  Egypt.  I'heir  fir  ft  efiays,  no  doubt,  were  very  imperfect  j 
probably  not  unlike  the  methods  ufed  by  feveral  ignorant  and 
barbarous  nations  in  the  prefent  times.  The  inhabitants  of 
Iceland  full  their  cloths  by  pouring  hot  urine  upon  them, 
rolling  and  dafhing  them  againft  the  ground,  and  treading 
them  with  their  feet  for  a  whole  day.  They  full  their  gloves 
and  bonnets  in  the  fame  manner,  only  it  is  with  their  hands. 
A  man  muft  be  both  ftrong  and  dexterous,  to  full  a  fingle  waift- 
coat  or  three  pair  of  ftockings  in  a  day  8.  Such  probably  was 
the  ftate  of  the  fulling-art  at  its  beginning.  Befides,  in  what- 
ever way  they  performed  this  operation  in  thefe  early  times,  it 
muft  have  been  very  tedious  and  fatiguing,  fince  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  fulling  mill. 


c  Mart.  Capella,  1.  i.  p.  39.;  Jul.  Firmicus,  1.  de  profefT.  relig.  p.  49. 
d   ExocJ.  c.  9.  v.  31.  e  Devjt.  c.  z*.  v.  11. 

f  See  part  a.  book  2.  fc£l.  *.  c.  2 
C  Hift.  nat.  de  l'lihnd,  t.  1.  p.  3,66. 
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ARTICLE      I. 
Of  the  Art  of  Dying. 


nPHE  materials  of  which  cloths  are  made,  for  the  mod  part, 
are  naturally  of  dull  and  gloomy^colours.  Garments 
would  confequently  have  had  a  difagreeable  uniformity,  if  we 
had  not  found  the  art  to  remedy  this,  and  vary  their  fhades. 
The  accidental  bruifing  of  fruits  or  herbs,  the  effe£t,  of  rain 
upon  certain  earths  and  minerals,  might  fuggeft  the  firft  hint 
of  the  art  of  dying,  and  of  the  materials  proper  for  it.  Everv 
climate  furnifhes  man  with  ferruginous  earths,  with  boles  of 
all  colours,  with  faline  and  vegetable  materials  for  this  art.  The 
difficulty  muft  have  been  to  find  the  art  of  applying  them.  But 
how  many  effays  and  trials  muft  have  been  made,  before  they 
found  out  the  moft  proper  methods  of  applying  them  to  fluffs, 
fo  as  to  ftain  them  with  beautiful  and  lafting  colours  ?  In  this 
eonfifts  the  principal  excellence  of  the  dyer's  art,  one  of  the  moft 
ingenious  and  difficult  which  we  know. 

Dying  is  performed  by  means  of  limes,  faks,  waters,  lves? 
fermentations,  macerations,  &c.  Dying  is  diftinguifhed  into 
two  kinds,  the  hot,  and  the  cold.  Hot  dying  is  when  the 
colouring  materials  are  boiled,  either  with  the  fluffs,  or  before 
the  (luffs  are  put  into  them.  Cold  dying  is  when  the  coloivs 
are  diffolved  in  fomething  cold,  or  at  leaft  when  they  cool  the 
liquor  before  they  put  in  the  Huffs.  We  cannot  difcover 
which  of  thefe  was  firft  ufed,  and  fiiil  lefs  in  what  manner 
they  were  performed.  We  muft  be  content  with  knowing 
that  the  art  of  dying  is  very  ancient.  It  was  pra&ifed  in  the 
ages  which  are  the  fubjecl:  of  this  firft  part  of  our  work.  The 
Chinefe  pretend  that  they  owe  this  difcovery  to  Hoang-ti,  one 
of  their  firft  fovereignsh.  It  is  faict  in  Genefis,  that  they  bound 
a  fcarl'et  thread  upon  the  arm  of  one  of  Tamar's  children >. 


h  Martini,  hift.  de  la  Chine,  1.  i.  p.  41. 

i  Gen.  c.  38.  v.  27.     See  Calmer,  t.  z,  p.  jjc. 


Job, 
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Job,  who  I  think  lived  in  the  fame  age  k,  fpeaks  of  the  luftre 
of  the  colours  of  the  fluffs  which  were  brought  from  India '. 
We  cannot  however  give  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  their  knowledge  in  this  art  of  dying,  nor  to  what  de- 
gree of  perfection  they  had  brought  it.  I  fhall  have  occafion  to 
fpeak  more  at  large,  on  this  fubje£t,  in  the  fecond  part. 

One  of  the  moft  agreeeable  effects  of  the  art  of  dying,  is  the 
diverfifying  the  colours  of  fluffs.  There  are  two  ways  by 
which  this  agreeable  variety  is  produced,  either  by  needle-work 
with  threads  of  different  colours,  on  an  uniform  ground;  or 
by  making  ufe  of  yarn  of  different  colours  in  the  weaving. 
The  firft  of  thefe  inventions  is  attributed  to  the  Phrygians  , 
a  very  ancient  nation  a  ;  the  lafl  to  the  Babylonians  °.  Many 
things  incline  us  to  think  that  thefe  arts  were  known  even  in 
the  times  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  The  great  progrefs 
thefe  arts  had  made  in  the  days  of  Mofes  p,  fuppofes  that  they 
had  been  difcovered  long  before.  It  appears  to  me  certain,  then, 
that  the  arts  of  embroidery  and  weaving  fluffs  of  various  co- 
lours, were  invented  in  the  ages  we  are  now  upon.  But  I  fhall 
not  infifl  on  the  manner  in  which  they  were  then  pradtifed,  as  I 
can  fay  nothing  fatisfattory  upon  that  fubject. 

Another  art  nearly  related  to  that  which  we  have  been 
fpeaking  of,  is  that  of  cleaning  and  whitening  garments  when 
they  have  been  ftained  and  fullied.  Water  by  itfelf  is  not 
fufficient  for  this.  We  mufl  communicate  to  it,  by  means  of 
powders,  afhes,  &c.  that  deterfive  quality  which  is  neceflary 
to  extra  £1  the  ftains  which  they  have  contracted.  The  anciettts 
knew  nothing  of  foap,  but  fupplied  the  want  of  it  by  various 
means.  Job  fpeaks  of  wafhing  his  garments  in  a  pit  with  the 
herb  Borith  q.  This  paffage  fhews  that  the  method  of  clean . 
irig  garments  in  thefe  ages,  was,  by  throwing  them  into  a  pii 
full  of  water,  impregnated  with  fome  kind  of  afhes;  a  method 
which  feems  to  have  been  very  univerfal  in  thefe  firft  times. 


fc  See  our  dhTertation.  •  Gen.  c.  18.  v.  16. 

m  Plin.  1.  8.  ka.  74.  p.  475.  n  See  Herod.  1.  x.  n.  z. 

0  Plin.  loco  jupra  cit.  P  See  pirt  a.  b.  z.  c.  2. 

1  C.  9.  v.  3. 

The    Hebrew  text  has  Eor;  but  the  beft   interpreters  think  it  ii  the  fame  with 
the  Boritb  of  Jeremiah,  c,  1.  v.  az.  and  of  Malach.  c.  3,  v.  z. 


R  2  Homer 
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Homer  defcribesNaufica  and  her  companions  -warning  their  gar- 
ments, by  treading  them  with  their  feet  in  a  pit r. 

With  refpect  to  the  herb  which  Job  names  Borith,  I  ima- 
gine it  is  fal-worth.  This  plant  is  very  common  in  Syria, 
Judea,  Egypt,  and  Arabia.  They  burn  it,  and  pour  water  up- 
on the  afhes.  This  water  becomes  impregnated  with  a  very 
ftrong  lixivial  fait,  proper  for  taking  ftains  or  impurities  out  of 
wool  or  cloth. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  ufed  feveral  kinds  of  earths  f,  and 
plants  c,  inftead  of  foap.  The  favages  of  America"  make  a 
kind  of  foap  -water,  of  certain  fruits,  with  which  they  wafli  their 
cotton  beds  and  other  fluffs.  In  Iceland  the  women  make  a 
lye  of  afhes  and  urine x.  The  Perfians  employ  boles  and 
marls  y.  In  many  countries  they  find  earths,  which,  diffolved 
in  water,  have  the  property  of  cleaning  and  whitening  cloth  and 
linen  z.  All  thefe  methods  might  perhaps  be  practifed  in  the 
primitive  ages  *.  The  neceffities  of  all  mankind  are  much  the 
fame,  and  all  climates  prefent  them  nearly  with  the  fame  re- 
fources.  It  is  the  art  of  applying  thefe  which  diftingui flies  po- 
lite and  civilized  nations  from  favages  and  barbarians. 


CHAP.      HI. 

Of  Architecture. 

IN  all   ages,  mankind  have  been   obliged   to  feek  for  fome 
fhelter   againft  the   injuries  of  the  air,  and  the  affaults  of 
wild  beafts.     Thus  the  art  of  building  was  one   of  the  firft 


r  Odyff  1.<S.  v.  9i.  f  Plia.  1.  jj.  CtCt   pj. 

1  Idtm,  1.  zj,  &€t.  83.  u  Voyag.  de  J.  de  I.ery,   p.  i7«.' 
x  Hitfc.  del'Ifland,  t.  I.  p.  itf*.  y   Chardin,  t.  4-  P    f<5>  o'7- 

2  Jonii).  des  fcav.  ann.  1751,  Juil.  p.  418.;  Hift.  gin.  des  Antilles,  par  1c  I\ 
du  Tcrrre,  t.  i.  p.  76.  in  40.  Paris,  1667.  ;  Hill,  nat.  de  Colonne,  t.  1.  p.  113, 
114.  ;   Piganiol.  defcripr.  de  Fiance,   t.   5.  p.  71.  edit  in  12°.  of  1711. 

*  I  have  read  fomewhere  of  certain  favages,  who  laid  their  cloths  for  1 
confiderahle  timt  amongft  the  dung,  and  afterwards  wafhid  their,  in  ckar  water, 
by  which  they  fucceeded  in  takiig  out  the  Mains,  the  falts  in  the  durg  afting  as 
?-  foap. 

that 
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that  was  pra£Hfedj  both  before  and  after  the  flood a.  Archi- 
tecture, therefore,  owed  its  birth  to  neceflity,  and  its  embel- 
lishments to  luxury.  Men  by  reflecting  upon  their  works,  and 
comparing  them  with  each  other,  improved  their  tafle  and 
(kill.  They  firffc  difcovered  the  rules  of  proportion.  They 
afterwards  added  fuch  ornaments  as  were  fuggefred  by  know- 
ledge, or  by  fancy,  in  different  ages  and  countries.  So  that 
architecture  has  been  always  changing,  been  embellifhed,  cor- 
rupted, and  reftored,  according  to  the  good  or  ill  tafte  of  diffe- 
rent ages  and  nations. 

As  long  as  the  pofterity  of  Noah  remained  united,  they  were 
capable  of  cultivating  the  antediluvian  difcoveries  which  had 
been  preferved.  The  defign  which  they  formed,  and  in  part 
executed,  of  building  a  city  in  the  plains  of  Shirrarb,  and  e- 
recting  a  tower  in  it,  of  a  prodigious  height0,  is  a  demonftra-. 
tion,  that  the  new  inhabitants  of  the  earth  were  not  quite  ig- 
norant of  architecture.  But  the  confufion  of  their  tongues 
obliging  them  to  difperfe,  they  loft  for  the  moft  part  both  the 
theory  and  practice,  even  of  the  moft  neceffary  arts. 

The  wandering  life  which  almoft  all  the  families  of  the 
world  led,  in  the  firft  ages,  after  the  confufion  of  tongues,  gave 
them  no  opportunity  of  cultivating  arts,  partly  through  want 
of  fkill,  and  partly  through  want  of  neceffary  tools.  Thefe  firft. 
colonies  had  for  fome  time  no  other  habitations  but  dens  and 
caverns d.  Several  nations,  at  prefent,  prefent  us  with  an  image 
of  thofe  wretched  agese. 

As  foon  as  mankind  had  provided  for  the  fupply  of  their 
moft  preffmg  wants,  they  would  defire  to  quit  thofe  dreary 
and  unwholefome  dwellings,  and  feek  for  more  convenient  and 
agreeable  habitations.  Thefe  firft  huts  would  be  of  different 
materials,  as  the  climates  afforded,  and  of  different  forms,  ac- 


a   Grn.  c.  4.  v.  17.  b  Ibid.  c.  it.  v.  4. 

c   I  n<l.     Sec  what  I  have  faid  on  that  fuhjeft  in  the  introduction,  p.  x. 

<i  Diod.  1.  I.  p.  iz.  ;  /Efchyl.  in  PrnmHi.  vincto,  v.  449,  &c.  :  Vitruv.  I.  2. 
c.  1.;  P!in.  1.  7-  left.  57.  p.  4^3;  Panfan.  1.  10.  c.  17.  p.  83^.  j  Snid.  voce 
hvioox?uv,  x-  *•  P-  511-;  Martini,  hift.  de  la  Chine,  t.  1.  p.  ip,  20. j  Bibl.  univ. 
t.  ;.  p.  411. 

*  Rec.  des  voyag.  an  Nord,  t.  3.  n.  107.;  Voyag.  de  Coreal,  t.  t.  p.  aja, 
158. ;  Hift.  «ra.  de»  voyag.  t.  1.  p.  f>6.  t.  H.  p.  C;  Belon.  obicrvat.  1.  *.  c.  fii.'j 
L  sdif.   :.  j     p.  &7f 

cording 
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cording  to  the  ftupidity  or  ingenuity  of  the  people.  Reeds, 
canes,  the  branches,  leaves,  and  bark  of  trees,  together  with 
clay,  were  the  firft  materials  employed  in  building.  The  firft 
houfes  in  Egypt  and  Paleftinef  were  of  reeds  and  canes  inter- 
woven.  There  are  ftill  fome  of  this  kind  to  be  found  in 
Peru  8.  The  firft  houfes  of  the  Greeks  were  only  of  clay. 
This  people  were  for  fome  time  ignorant  of  the  art  of  harden- 
ing it  to  make  bricks h.  The  houfes  in  Iceland  are  built  of 
rough  ftones,  with  no  other  cement  than  clay  and  mofs.  They 
are  covered  with  turf'.  The  Abyflinians  dwell  in  cabins  built 
of  clay  and  ftraw k.  The  houfes  irTMonomotapa  are  only  of 
wood '.  There  have  even  been  formerly  m,  and  are  at  prefent n, 
fome  nations  who  for  want  of  materials,  but  chiefly  for  want  of 
knowledge,  built  their  huts  of  the  bones  and  fkins  of  fea-dogs, 
and  other  large  fifhes. 

Wood  is  a  material  fo  proper  for  building,  that  men,  no 
doubt,  employed  it  for  this  purpofe,  in  places  where  it  could  be 
eafily  procured.  They  began  with  interweaving  the  branches 
of  trees  in  a  rude  manner  °,  upon  flakes  fixed  in  the  ground, 
and  afterwards  daubing  them  with  clay,  and  covering  them 
with  leaves  or  turf  p.  The  form  of  thefe  fnft  cabins  was  round 
like  our  glafs-houfes.  The  hearth  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  and  a  fmall  hole  at  the  top  gave  vent  to  the  fmoke. 
They  admitted  light  only  by  the  door.  Such  was  probably 
the  manner  of  building  in  the  firft  ages,  which  has  been  con- 
tinued by  fome  nations  both  ancient q  and  modern r.  Some  of 
the  firft  houfes,  too,  might  be  built  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  piled 


(  Diod.  L  I.  p.  Jt.»  Sanchon.  apud  Eufeb.  p.  35.  A 

g  Voyag.  au  Perou,  par  M.  Bouguer,  p.  8,  &  10. 

h   Plin.  I.  7.  fed.  57-  P-4'3- 

i  Hift.  nat.  de  Tlflande,  t.  1.  p   XS4,  &  *77-  t.  z.  p.  iS<S,  187. 

k  Bibl.  raif.  t.  1.  p.  S7-;  Hift.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  1.  p.  z*x. 

I  Hift.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  I.  p.  91.  m.  Strabo,  1.  ij.  p.  1050,  &  ics«. 

a  Journ.  du  P.  Feuillee,  t.  1.  p.  $87.;  Voyag.  de  Frezier,  p.  130. 

o  Martini,  hift.  de  la  Chine,  p.  19,  10.  P  Vitruv.  I.  z.   c.  1. 

Q  Vitruv.  1.  i.  c.  :.;  Diod.  1.  5-  P-  34<S-?  Strabo;  1.  4.  p.  301.5  Tacit,  demor. 
Germ.  n.  16  ;  Hift.  de  JLanguedoc,  t.  1.  p.  44-  »*9- 

r  Rec.  des  voyag.  qui  ont  fervi  a  l'etabliirement  de  la  compagn.  des  lnd.  Hoi- 
land,  t.  \.  p.  36.iJM.em.  de  Trev.  Mai  1717,  P'  7«?i  714-5  Hift.  gen.  des  voyag, 
(.  11.  p.  zj. 

uDon 
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upon  each  other,  and  forming  a  fquaref.  We  fee  ftill  the  tra- 
ces of  thefe  ancient  practices  in  feveral  villages  of  Germany, 
Poland,  and  Ruffia.  Such  alfo  are  the  habitations  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Florida  and  Louifiana r,  of  the  Elkimaux  u,  and  of  feve- 
ral other  nations  x. 

The  conftru£lion  of  thefe  firft  houfes  required  neither  much 
preparation,  nor  much  knowledge.  They  needed  neither  ma- 
ny machines,  nor  many  tools.  They  felled  their  trees  origi- 
nally, as  the  favages  do  at  prefent,  by  the  help  of  fire.  They 
undermined  them  by  little  and  little  with  torches  or  fire-brands, 
which  they  took  care  to  keep  clofe  to  the  tree,  and  always 
burning.  By  the  fame  means,  too,  they  cut  them  into  lengths, 
by  placing  fire-brands  under  them  at  proper  diftancesy.  Thefe, 
it  is  highly  probable,  were  the  methods  ufed  in  the  primitive 
times. 

By  degrees,  tools  for  cutting  and  planing  wood,  would  be 
invented.  The  firft  tools  were  made  of  certain  ftones  which 
wrere  hard,  and  not  brittle.  Some  of  thefe  ancient  tools  are 
ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  z.  The  greateft 
part  of  the  American  nations  have  no  other  tools  for  cutting 
and  hewing  wood a.  Afterwards  tools  made  of  metal  were  in- 
vented ;  but  the  number  of  them  was  very  inconfiderable  at 
firft.  We  may  judge  of  the  knowledge  of  the  moft  ancient 
nations,  by  that  of  the  Peruvians  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spa- 
niards in  their  country.  They  had  no  other  inftruments  for 
working  wood,  but  the  axe  and  plane.  Nails,  faws,  hammers, 
and  other  carpenters  tools,  were  quite  unknown  to  themb. 
By  degrees  mankind  improved  in  fkill  and  induftry ;  they  fub- 
fiituted  bricks,  ftones,  and  marble,  in  the  place  of  wood,  and 
raifed  edifices  equally  folid  and  magnificent. 


(  See  Vitruv.  1.  a.   c.  r. 

They  build  houfes  in  this  manner  at  pvefent  in  die  Palatinate  of  Ruffia. 

1   Moeurs  des  faivag.  t.  %.  p.  7,  8,  n. 

u   Voyage  a  la  baye  d'Hudfon,  1.  1.  p.  43. 

x  Voyag.  de  Frezier,  p.  <Sj,  66.;  Charclin,  t.  i.  p.  134.;  Nonvelle  rat.  de  U 
France  equinox,  p.  141,  146  ;   Hift.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  3.  p.  185. 

y  Moeurs  de  fiuvag.  t.  a.  p.  no.;  Lefcarbot,  hift.  de  la  N.  Franc,  p.  776.; 
N.  relat.  de  la  France  equinox,  p.  151.;  Hilt,  de  la  Virginie,  p.  314. 

z   See  infra,  c.  4. 

a   Ibid.;  Relat.  de  la  riviere  des  Amazones,  par  le  P.  d'Acugna,  t.  a.  p.  113. 

b  Hilt,  des  Incas,  t.  a.  p.  (Si,  6%, 
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The  art  of  employing  the  materials  which  are  raoft  proper 
for  mafonry,  mud  have  cofl  the  fird  architects  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  ftudy.  It  is  probable,  that  ftone  was  not  the  firit 
kind  of  materials  they  made  ufe  of  in  building  the  houfes 
•which  fucceeded  their  huts  and  cabins.  The  cutting  and  hew- 
ing of  ftone  requires  the  knowledge  of  more  arts  than  men 
were  acquainted  with  in  thofe  fird  ages.  They  began  with 
ufing  bricks0;  that  is,  clay  formed  in  fquare  moulds,  dried  in 
the  fun,  or  baked  in  ftoves,  to  give  them  hardnefs  and  folidity. 
The  tower  of  Babel  was  built  of  fuch  materials'1.  The  Egyp- 
tians alfo  in  all  ages  made  great  ufe  of  bricks  e.  Tiles,  which 
are  fo  commodious  a  cover  for  houfes,  were  invented  in  very 
ancient  times f. 

We  are  abfolutely  ignorant  of  the  precife  time  when  men 
began  to  build  houfes  of  hewn  done.  We  may  fay  the  fame 
of  the  invention  of  mortar,  lime,  and  plafter,  &c.  Thefe  in- 
ventions were  introduced  infenfibly,  and  by  little  and  little. 
Several  motives  might  make  men  apply  their  thoughts  very 
early  to  find  out  the  means  of  building  folid  and  durable  habi- 
tations. But  it  was  properly  agriculture  that  gave  birth  to  ar- 
chitecture. The  affiduous  care  and  attendance  which  this  way 
of  life  requires,  obliged  thofe  who  followed  it  to  fettle  in  one 
place,  to  contrive  houfes  lading  and  commodious3.  Accord- 
ingly it  was  in  Chaldea,  China,  Egypt,  and  Phoenicia,  that 
any  thing  deferving  the  name  of  architecture  was  firft  feen. 
Mofes  has  preferved  the  names  of  three  cities  which  Nimrod 
built  in  Chaldea15.  AfTur,  a  fhort  time  after,  and  not  far 
from  the  fame  place,  founded  Nineveh  and  two  other  cities'. 
The  Chinefe  fay,  that  Fo-hi  inclofed  cities  and  towns  with 
walls k.  Laftly,  we  fee,  that,  in  the  ages  of  Abraham  and 
Jacob,  there  were  feveral  cities  in  Paledine  and  the  adjacent 
provinces '.     As  to  Egypt,  the  prodigious  antiquity  of  her  cities 


c  Sanchoniat.  apnd  Eufeb.  p.  jj.  D. 

d   Gen.  c.  n.  v.  3.  e  See  Exod.  c.  1.  v.  14   c.  ;:  v.  7. 

f    P!in.  1.  7.  p.  413.  8  Seefufra,  book  1.  art.  2.  p.  36. 

*•   Gen.  c.  10.  v.  10.  i   Ibid.  v.  11,  &  12. 

fe  Martini,  hift.  dc  la  Chine,  1.  1.  p.  18.;  Extrait  des  hift.  Chin. 

1  Gen.  c.  19.  v.  1.  &  ao,  c.  18.  v.  ip. 
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is  univerfally  acknowledged  m.  There  were  fome  alfo  very  ear> 
ly  built  in  Greece11. 

Architecture,  however,  could  make  no  great  progrefs  till 
mankind  had  difcovered  certain  arts,  which  are  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  to  its  perfection ;  fuch  as  making  of  machines  for  raifing 
and  tranfporting  weighty  bodies,  the  art  of  taming  animals, 
and  training  them  to  carry  materials;  laft  of  all,  the  art  of 
working  metals,  particularly  iron.  Not  that  it  is  abfolutely 
impoffible  to  build  houfes  of  ftone  without  the  knowledge  of. 
thefe  -arts.  The  example  of  the  people  of  Peru  and  Mexico 
proves  the  contrary.  They  had  neither  carts,  fledges,  nor 
beafts  of  burden0.  They  tranfported  their  materials  by  mere 
ftrength  of  arm  p.  They  knew  nothing  of  fcaffolds,  cranes,  or 
other  machines  proper  for  the  conftiuction  of  buildings q.  They 
were  even  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  ironr.  Notwithftanding  all 
this,  they  had  the  addrefs  to  raife  buildings  of  ftone,  which  are 
beheld  with  admiration  even  at  this  day f.  Their  way  of  dreff- 
ing  ftones  was,  to  break  them  with  certain  flints  very  hard  and 
black c,  then  polifh  them  by  rubbing  one  againft  another  ui 
They  might  perhaps  ufe  the  fame  methods  in  thefe  primitive 
ages.  There  are  ftill  nations  who  know  no  better  ways  of  cut- 
ting ftones  x,  and  yet  build  very  grand  edifices  with  few  tools 
and  machines y. 

But  thefe  practices  are  fo  tedious  and  fatiguing,  that  as  long 
as  mankind  knew  no  better,  buildings  of  (tone  muft  neceffa^ 
rily  have  been  Very  rare.  Such  edifices  could  not  be  common 
till  after  the  invention  of  tools  proper  for  hewing  ftones,  and 
of  machines  for  raifing  and  tranfporting  them  with  eafe.  For 
this  reafon  I  am  fully  perfuaded>  that  the  houfes  in  thefe  firft 


m  Horn.  Iliad.  1.  9.  v.  381,  &c;  Herod.  1.  a.  n.  $9.;  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  18.;  Syfi- 
cell.   p.  S4,  j j. 

n  Pauf.  1.  1.  c.  38.  p.  93.  1.  8.  c.  38.  1.  ro.  c.  6.;  Eufeb.  pnep.  evang.  1. 10. 
C.  10.   p.  489    C;   Synccll.  p.  64. 

0  Acolta,  bift.  nat.  des  Indes,  1.  6.  c.  14.3   Hid.  des  Incas,  t.  I.  p,  60,  St  x6$- 
P  Hid.  des  incas,  loco  cit. 

1  Ibid.  p.  266,  167.  t.  z.  p.  6x.;   Acofta,  locr,  at. 

1   Hid.  des  Incas,  loco  cit.  f  Ibid.  p.  164.,  &  a58. 

c   Ibid.  t.  i»  p.  61.;   Voyag.  an  Perou,  par  D.  Antoine  d'CHoa,  t.  r,  p.  3,91. 

u   Ibid.  *  Hi(t.  gen.  des  voy.^.   t.  1.   p.  332. 

y  Voyag.  de  la  compagnie  ties  InU.  Holl.  t.  4.  p.  378. 
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cities  were  generally  of  wood  or  mud.  This  is  ftill  the  manner 
of  building  in  the  greateft  part  of  Perfia  z,  and  Turky,  and  al- 
molt  all  Africa,  and  the  Eafta. 

If  we  will  believe  the  ancients,  the  art  of  hewing  ftones, 
and  building  houfes  of  them,  was  known  to  fome  nations  in 
the  moft  diftant  ages.  The  Egyptians  gave  the  honour  of  this 
difcovery  to  Toforthus b  the  fucceilor  of  Menesc.  They  even 
attributed  the  conftruction  of  a  pyramid  to  Venephes d,  one 
of  their  firft  kings  e.  Beiides,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  the  art 
of  dreiling  ftone,  and  building  with  it,  was  fo  foon  found  out 
in  Egypt.  The  nature  of  that  climate  has  forced  thole  who 
inhabited  it  in  all  ages,  to  apply  to  that  fludy.  Egypt  wants 
wood  fit  for  building,  and  even  for  burning  f.  We  lee,  that, 
in  the  very  firft  ages,  the  Egyptians  were  obliged  to  fupply 
their  furnaces  with  flraw  and  Hubble  s.  Building  with  ftone 
and  marble,  therefore,  was  abfolutely  neceffcry  to  that  people. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  they  had  very  early  difcovered  me- 
thods of  tranfporting  thefe  materials  with  eafe.  Almoft  from 
the  commencement  of  their  monarchy,  they  had  drawn  canals  h 
from  the  Nile,  which  communicated  with,  and  fell  into  one  a- 
nother.  It  appears  alio,  that  wheel-carriages  were  very  ancient 
in  Egypt.  Chariots  were  pretty  common  there  in  the  age  of 
Jofeph  '. 

The  firft  monuments  of  architecture,  properly  fo  called,  muft 
have  been  very  cljumfy  and  unpolifhed.  It  cannot  be  fuppofed, 
that  regularity  and  the  beauties  of  proportion  were  very  exact- 
ly obferved  in  them.  We  cannot,  however,  determine  the 
true  fcate  of  this  art,  or  the  progrefs  it  h?d  made  in  the  period 
we  are  now  confidering.  We  have  nothing  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  right  judgment  of  it.  Yet  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that, 
toward  the  coriclufion  of  thefe  ages,  the  inhabitants  of  certain 


2  Chardin,  t.  i.  p.  134.;  Tavernicr,  t.  z.  1.  4.  c.  4.  p.  16.;  Gemelli,  t.  1. 
p.  447.   t.  z.  p.  166,  167. 

a  Voyag.  de  Damp.  t.  3.  p.  47.;  Bibl.  raif.  t.  1.  p.  57.  ;  Hid.  gen.  dcs  voyag. 
f.  1.  p.  131.;  Lcitr.  cdif.  t.  16.  p.  31. 

h  Syncell.  p.  56.  B. 

c   ftlarfh.  p.  30.    Antiquity  acknowledges  Menes  firft  king  of  Egypt. 

d  See  Syncell.  p.  54,  5;.    ,  e   Marfh.  p.  45. 

f  Voyag.  d'Egyptc  par  Granger,  p.   13.  8  Exod.  c.  ;.  v.  1. 

»>  Svtftipro,  c.  1.  art.  1.  p.  93-  »  Gen.  c.  4;.  v.  ip. 
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countries  began  to  have  fome  idea  of  beauty  and  magnificence 
in  building. 

At  firft  the  only  object  of  building  was  neceffity.  But  as 
mankind  were  civilized,  their  knowledge  increafed,  and  they 
began  to  think  of  ornament.  Architecture  .then  called  in  the 
affiftance  of  feveral  other  arts.  By  means  of  the  chifel  they 
fubftituted  pillars  of  ftone  and  marble  in  the  place  of  thofe 
wooden  Makes  which  had  fupported  the  roofs  of  their  firft  ca- 
bins. The  other  embellishments  of  architecture  were  of  the 
fame  fort,  a  kind  of  fubftitutes  to  the  pieces  of  wood  which 
were  firft  employed  in  building.  When  thefe  came  to  be  ex- 
ecuted in  ftone,  they  were  enriched  with  feveral  ornaments. 
By  thefe  means,  this  art  attained  by  degrees  to  elegance  and 
perfection. 

In  the  period  of  this  firft  part  of  our  work,  feveral  nations 
had  an  idea  of  defigning,  carving,  and  fculpture*.  They  pro- 
bably foon  made  ufe  of  thefe  arts  in  embeliifhing  their  build- 
ings. Profane  hiftorians  fpeak  of  temples,  palaces,  and  other 
ftructures,  raifed  by  the  firft  Sovereigns  of  Egypt,  Nineveh,  and 
Babylon1.  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  building  of  the  tabernacle 
by  the  Ifraelites  in  the  wildernefs,  in  which  we  fee  Moles  ufed 
pillars  with  bales  and  chapiters.  This  points  out  gradual  im- 
provements. For  they  would  firft  begin  with  ufing  pi 
quite  plain,  afterwards  they  would  add  bafes  and  chapiters  by 
way  of  ornaments.  Moles  probably  took  the  idea  of  this  kind 
of  embellifhment  from  the  Egyptians  m.  In  a  word,  the  gran- 
deur and  magnificence  of  feveral  nructures,  raifed  by  the  Egyp- 
tians in  the  beginning  of  that  period  which  is  to  be  the  fubject 
of  the  fecond  part  of  our  work,  put  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that  ar- 
chitecture had  made  very  rapid  progrefs  in  Egypt.-  and  give 
room  to  think,  that  the  ornamental  part  of  it  was  in  fome  de- 
gree known  and  practifed  in  feveral  countries  in  the  period  we. 
are  now  upon. 


fc   See  infra,  c.  S- 

•  Herod.   1.  2.  n.  pp.;    Diod.  I.  1.  p.  zC,  18,  <?<  5$,  1.  1.  p.  115,  izo,;  Jul. 
African,  apud  Syncell.   p.  54,  55. 
M  cee  part  1.  b.  a.  fcdl.  1.  c.  3. 
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CHAP.        IV. 

Of  the  Difcovery  and  Working  of  Metals. 

THE  difcovery  of  metals  was  probably  owing  to  acci- 
dent. But  we  owe  the  art  of  working  them,  and  ap- 
plying them  to  all  their  various  ufes,  to  the  neceflities  and  in- 
duflry  of  thofe  nations  who  lived  by  agriculture.  Without 
the  art  of  working  metals,  agriculture  never  could  have  made 
any  great  progrefs,  or  have  arrived  at  that  degree  of  perfection 
in  which  we  find  it  in  the  very  firft  ages,  in  fome  countries. 
We  may  fay  the  fame  of  all  the  mechanic  arts.  They  owe 
almoft  all  their  improvements  to  the  difcovery  and  ufe  of  me- 
tals. 

How,  when,  and  by  whom  was  this  difcovery  made  ?  It  is 
difficult  to  anfwer  thefe  queflions.  Nor  is  it  eafier  to  explain 
the  manner  in  which  mankind  found  out  the  art  of  working 
metals,  and  applying  them  to  their  various  ufes.  The  an- 
cients looked  upon  the  invention  of  metallurgy  as  fomething 
io  divine  and  marvellous,  that  they  afcribed  it  to  celeftial 
beings  n. 

Metals  were  difcovered,  and  they  underftood  the  art,  even 
cf  working  iron,  before  the  deluge  °.  But  that  dreadful  cala- 
mity deprived  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  of  this,  as  well  as 
of  other  arts.  All  antiquity  agrees  in  faying,  that  there  was 
a  time  when  the  ufe  of  metals  was  unknown  to  mankind  p. 
This  is  the  more  credible,  as  ancient  authors  fpeak  of  feveral 
nations  to  whom  this  important  difcovery  was  unknown  *. 
We  fee  that  thefe  people  ufed  Hones,  flints,  the  horns  of  ani- 
mals, the  bones  of  beafts  and  fifties,  (hells,  reeds,  and  thorns, 
for  all  the  purpofes  for  which  civilized  nations  ufe  metals  at 


«  See  Syncell.  p.  14.  °  Gen>  c-  4-  V.  M- 

P  See  Plat,  dc  leg.  I.  3.  p.  805. 

<1  Agatarchid.  apud  Phot.  c.  48.  p.  i3<5».  j  Dwd-  »r  3    ?■■  *J3-5  StraDo,  1.  15. 
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prefent r.  The  favages  fet  before  us  a  ftriking  picture  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  ancient  world,  and  the  practices  of  primitive 
times.  They  have  no  idea  of  metals r,  and  fupply  the  want  of 
them  by  the  means  I  have  juft  now  mentioned c. 

Metallurgy,  however,  was  an  early  difcovery  amongft  the 
nations  who  applied  to  agriculture.  Neceflity  forced  them  to 
ftudy  the  working  of  metals,  in  order  to  form  thofe  tools  they 
flood  in  need  of.  We  fee  the  ufe  of  metals  efbblifhed  in 
Egypt  and  Paleftine,  a  few  ages  after  the  flood.  The  Egyp- 
tians gave  the  honour  of  this  difcovery  to  their  firft  fovereigns"; 
the  Phoenicians  to  their  ancient  heroes  x.  Thefe  traditions  are 
fully  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  fncred  books.  In  the 
days  of  Abraham,  metals  were  common  in  Egypt  and  in  feve- 
ral  countries  of  Afia  y.  The  art  of  metallurgy  had  even  then 
arrived  at  great  perfection  z.  Nor  is  it  furprifing,  that  this 
art  made  fuch  rapid  progrefs  in  Afia  and  Egypt.  Thefe  coun- 
tries were  the  firft  where  mankind  fettled,  and  formed  them- 
felves  into  powerful  monarchies  a.  I  am  however  of  opinion, 
that,  in  thefe  ages,  they  underflood  only  the  working  of  a  few 
metals,  as  gold,  filver,  and  copper.  Iron,  that  metal  fo  ne- 
cefTary,  and  at  prefent  fo  common,  was  long  either  quite  un- 
known, or  but  little  ufed  by  ancient  nations.  Let  us  trace  the 
fteps  of  the  human  mind  on  this  important  article,  and  collect 
all  the  light  which  ancient  hiftory  affords  us  concerning  the 
difcovery  and  improvements  of  this  necefiary  art.  Let  us 
alfo  compare  what  probably  happened  in  the  primitive  times, 
with  what  we  fee  practifed  in  fome  places  in  our  own  age. 


r  See  Herod.  I.  7.;   Diod.  1.  3.  p.  iSj.;  Stnbo,  !.  15.  p.  1050. 

f  Hift.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  a.  p.  643. ;  Voyag.  de  Cereal,  t.i.  p.  12,8.  ;  Moeurs 
des  fauva^es,  t.  2.  p.  109. 

c  See  Lettr.  edif.  t.  11.  p.  410,  411.  t.  20.  p.  124.  t.  15.  p.  124.  t.  18.  p. 
137.;  Voyag.  de  Frezier,  p.  64,  109,  &  214.;  Hifr.  nat.  dc-  l'lllande,  t.  a.  p. 
ai9. ;  Voyag.  a  la  baye  d'Hudfon,  t.  2.  p.  167.;  Hilloire  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  1. 
p.  9,  &  22.  ;   Rec.  des  voyag.  au  Nord,  t.  1.  p.  220. 

u  Agatarchid.  apud  Phot.  c.  11.  p.  1341.;  Diod.  1.  5.  p.  19.  1.  3,  p.  184,  ; 
Palxph,  in  chron.  Pafchal.  p.  45. 

x  Sanchoniat.  apud  Euleb.  p.  35.  B. 

y  Gen.  c.  13.  v.  a.  c.  13.  v.  15.  c.  14,  v.  at,  &  53. 

2  See  infra,  p.  1  j 3.  &  chap.  5, 
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The  difcovery  of  metals  would  not  coft  the  firft  defcendents 
of  Noah  much  fearching  for.  It  -would  not  be  necefTary  to  dig 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  what  prefented  itfelf  upon  the 
furface.  A  thoufand  events,  of  which  we  might  quote  many 
examples,  would  put  metals  into  the  hands  of  the  firft  men  b. 
The  devaluations,  occafioned  by  great  rains  and  inundations, 
were  probably  the  firft  means  of  the  difcovery  of  metals.  In 
fome  countries,  after  violent  rains,  metals  are  found  almoft  in 
every  brook  c.  Torrents,  pouring  from  the  mountains,  depo- 
fite  great  quantities  of  gold  upon  the  fand  and  gravel  in  the 
valleys  d.  In  the  kingdom  of  Achem,  it  is  not  necefTary  to 
dig  into  the  earth  for  that  metal ;  it  may  be  picked  up  on 
the  fides  of  the  mountains,  and  in  gutters  made  by  the  tor- 
rents e.  The  ancients  fpeak  alfo  of  feveral  rivers  very  famous 
for  rolling  down  gold,  filter,  copper,  and  tin,  in  their  wa- 
ters f.  We  know  of  feveral  rivers  which  ilill  enjoy  this  advan- 
tage8. 

As  to  mines,  feveral  accidents  might  difcover  to  mankind 
the  mineral  fubftances  which  the  earth  concealed  in  her  bofom. 
Thunder  might  break  off  pieces  of  rocks  or  mountains,  and 
thereby  betray  the  precious  metals  they  contained  h.  A  gold 
mine  was  difcovered  in  Peru  by  fuch  an  accident  about  the  end 
of  the  laft  century '.  Sometimes  the  winds,  by  tearing  np- 
trees-  by  the  roots,  have  difcovered  metals  and  minerals'0.  It 
is  well  known  how  the  famous  mines  of  Potofi  were  difcovor- 
ed.  An  Indian,  climbing  up  fome  rocks  covered  with  trfes 
and  bufhes,  took  hold  of  a  fmall  tree,  which  grew  in  a  cleft 
of  a  rock,  and  pulled  it  up  by  the  root  j  he  obferved  fomething 


b  See  Alonfo  Barba,  I.  r.  c.  13.;  Alex,  ab  Alex.  gen.  dier.  1.  4.  c.  0. ;  Jolni- 
ilon,  thaumat.  clafl]  4.  c.  16. ;  Journ.  de»  fcav.   May  1683,  p.  93. 

c  Voyag.  cle  Frezier,  p.  in.;  Voyag.  de  Cereal,  t.  1.  p.  ioi.j  De  la  fonte  des 
mines  par  M.  Hellot,  p.  13,  &:  3;. 

d  Voyag.  d'Anfon  in  40.  p.  41.;  Lettr.  edif.  t.  4.  p.  91. ;  Rep.  des  lettr.  t.  14. 
p.  1 31 8.;   Voyag.  de  Coreul,  t.  1.  p.  135. 

e  Lettr.  edif.  t.  1.  p.  73. ;  Hifr.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  10.  p.  458. 

f  See  below,  p.  147.  6  See  below,  p.  147. 

h  See  JufHn.  1.  44.  c.  3.;  Alonfo  Earba,  1.  1.  c.  13.  p.  S6.;  Hellot  dc  la  fonte 
des  mines,  p.  43. 

i  Voyag.  de  Frezier,  p.  147.  j  Voyage  an  Pc'rou  par  D.  Ant.  d'Ulloa,  t.  1.  p. 

5  3" 

"  Alonfo  Barba,  1.  r.  p.  Be, 

glitter 
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glitter  in  the  hole,  which  upon  examination  he  found  to  be  an 
ingot  of  filver '.  Sometimes  alfo  torrents,  carrying  away  the 
earth  by  their  impetuofity,  lay  open  the  veins  of  metals  m.  La- 
bourers, in  digging,  have  fometimes  hit,  by  accident,  upon  very 
rich  mines  n.  It  was  in  this  manner,  as  Juftin  relates,  that  the 
gold  mines,  which  formerly  rendered  Spain  fo  famous,  were 
difcovered  °.  In  a  word,  fmall  branches  fometimes  appear  up- 
on the  furface,  and  point  to  the  veins  below  f. 

When  men  afterwards  came  to  fearch  for  mines,  the  obser- 
vations they  had  made  on  the  appearance  and  qualities  of  the 
foil,  where  metals  had  been  originally  found,  would  ferve  them 
for  a  guide.  Nature  furnifhes  feveral  indications  and  external 
marks,  by  which  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  difcover  mines. 
Thefe  foils  have  particular  charadteriftics  which  are  eafily  ob- 
ferved  and  remembered  q.  Their  colour,  particularly,  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  other  foils,  and  gives  ftrong  indications  of 
the  minerals  they  contain  r.  By  this,  and  the  obfervation  of  the 
herbs  they  produce,  a  guefs  may  be  formed  even  of  the  kind  of 
mineral  they  conceal f.  Thefe  foils  are  for  the  moft  part  bar- 
ren, rough,  and  fteep  c.  Very  often  they  produce  no  grafs  u« 
A  careful  infpection  of  one  mine  therefore  would  lead  them  to 
difcover  all  others. 

If  it  is  eafy  to  imagine  how  the  firft  men  might  difcover 
metals,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  and  ftill  more  difficult  to 
explain,  how  they  arrived  at  the  art  of  working  them.  It  is 
only  by  means  of  fire  that  we  can  prepare  metals  for  our  ufe. 
But,  before  they  can  be  forged,  they  muft  be  melted  and  refined, 

'  Acofta.  hift.  nat.  des  Indes,  fol.  139.  v. 

m  Alonfo  Barba,  1.  1.  p.  85.;   Acofta,  fol.  140.  verfc. 

11  Lettr.  edit",  t.  4.  p.  151. ;  Hellot  de  la  fonte  des  mines,  p.  7,  23,  Sz  6z. 

0  L.  44,.  c.  3. 

P  Htllot  de  la  fonte  des  mines,  p.  71.;   Alonfo  Barba,  t.  2.  p.  269. 

'l  See  Hellot  de  la  fonte  dci  mines,  p.  71. 

r  Voyag.  de  Frezier,  p.  102. ;  Alonfo  Barba,  t.  z.  p.  287. 

f  Alonfo  Barba,  t.  i.  c.  r.  p.  3,  &  24.;  Senac.  nouv.  cours  de  chymie,  t.  2. 
p.  314. 

'  Agatarchid.  apud  Phot.  c.  11.  p.  1340.;  Strabo,  1.  3.  p.  216.  A.;  Plin. 
1.  33.  iec"t.  21.  p.  617.  feet.  31.  p.  <5zi.;  Voyag.  de  Frezier,  p.  iji,  152.;  Lettr. 
edif.  t.  17.  p.  441.;  Voyag.  de  V.  le  Blanc,  part  1.  p.  z<5i.  part  3.  p.  105,  & 
118.;  Alia  di  Barros,  deca.  1.  1.  to.  fol.  iS'i.;  Voyage  de  Corcal,  t.  i-  p.  29$.  ; 
Acofta,  hift.  nat.  des  Indes,  fol.  131,  132,  &  137,  138. 

11  Voyag  au  Perou  par  D.  Aat,  d'Ulloa,  1. 1.  p.  J23.;  Joined  des  obferv.  du 
P.  Feuillee,  t.  2.  p.  ;8y. 
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that  is,  feparated  from  all  other  fubflances  which  are  mixed 
with  them,  and  caft  into  maffcs  of  pure  metal,  which  may  be 
afterwards  divided  at  pleafure.  Thefe  operations  are  very  diffi- 
cult, and  require  no  little  dexterity,  knowledge,  and  reflection. 
Fufion  is  the  firft  means  ufed  for  thefe  purpofes. 

We  may  fuppofe  that  volcanoes  might  podibly  give  men  fome 
idea  of  metallurgy.  The  ftreams  of  melted  minerals,  which 
from  time  to  time  are  thrown  up  from  thefe  natural  furnaces  x, 
might  probably  put  men  upon  trying  to  work  metals  by  the  help 
of  fire.  What  renders  this  conjecture  the  more  credible,  is* 
that  thofe  perfons  who  are  reprefented  as  the  inventors  of  metal- 
lurgy, both  by  the  fables  and  hiftories  of  antiquity,  lived  in 
countries  famous  for  volcanoes  y. 

Ancient  writers,  however,  have  pretty  generally  agreed  in 
afcribing  this  difcovery  to  the  burning  of  forefts,  where  the 
foil  contained  metals ;  the  violence  of  the  fire,  according  to 
them,  having  melted  the  metals,  they  flowed  out  and  diffufed 
themfelves  upon  the  furiace  of  the  ground  z.  It  was  in  this 
manner,  according  to  the  old  traditions  of  Greece,  that  iron 
was  difcovered  on  Mount  Idaa.  It  was  to  a  fimilar  accident 
they  attribute  the  difcovery  of  the  filver  mines  in  the  Pyrenees. 
Thefe  mountains,  fay  they,  were  formerly  covered  with  thick 
woods.  Some  fhepherds  accidentally  fet  them  on  fire,  which 
continued  to  rage  for  a  good  many  days,  and  made  ftreams  of 
pure  filver  flow  from  the  fides  of  the  mountains  down  into 
the  plain  b.  Such  events  are  very  pofiible,  nay  even  probable.  I 
imagine,  however,  that  the  idea  of  employing  fire  in  the  work- 
ing of  metals,  and  feparating  them  from  other  fubflances,  was 
fuggefted  by  fome  other  accidents  more  frequent  and  fami- 
liar. 

It  is  related  of  certain  failors,  that  having  landed  on  an  un- 


x  Ruffon,  hift.  nat.  t.  i.  p.  yox,  503,  507,  yiy,  533. ;  Alonfo  Barba,  t,  i. 
p.  105. 

y  See  Diod.  1.  5.  p.  335,  335. ;  Strab.  1.  6.  p.  413.;  Paiif.  1.  10.  c.  II.  5  Bo- 
chart,  Chan.  1.  1.  c.  ii.  p.  431. 

z   JLucret.  1.  5.  v.  ii,  &  41,  &c. 

a  Marm.  Oxon.  ep.  11.;  Seneca,  ep.  90.  p.  405.;  Clem.  Alex,  ftrom.  1.  1. 
p.  401. 

b  Arid,  de  mirab.  aufcult.  p.  1:57.  E.;  D:od.  L  $•  P-  358. ;  Strab.  1.  3.  p. 
*i7,  zi8.  ;  Achen.  1.  <S.  p.  in. 
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known  ifland,  and  kindled  a  fire  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
they  obferved  filver  flowing  from  it  c.  It  is  reported  alfo,  that 
the  leader  of  a  new  colony  fettled  not  long  ago  in  Paraguay, 
obferving  a  (tone  of  uncommon  hardnefs,  and  fpotted  with 
black,  took  it  and  threw  it  into  a  very  hot  fire;  fome  time  af- 
ter, he  faw  a  quantity  of  as  good  iron  as  any  ufed  in  Europe, 
running  from  the  fire  d.  Once  more,  it  is  reported,  that  the 
captain  of  a  Spanifh  fhip,  being  obliged  to  put  in  at  a  defert 
ifland,  there  repaired  his  fhip's  furnace.  In  making  the  hearth, 
he  ufed  feveral  layers  of  earth.  When  he  arrived  at  Acapulco, 
the  whole  crew  were  greatly  furprifed  to  find  under  the  afh-pan 
of  the  furnace,  a  folid  mafs  of  gold,  which  the  violence  of  the 
fire  had  melted  and  feparated  from  the  earth  e.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  fome  fuch  accidents  as  thefe  might  give  the  firft  hint 
of  the  art  of  working  metals.  Perhaps  fome  perfon  by  chance 
expofed  earth  or  (tones,  which  contained  metals,  to  the  heat  o* 
a  violent  fire,  and  took  notice  of  a  liquid  matter  running  from 
it,  which  took  different  fhapes,  and  became  hard  as  it  cooled. 
This  would  excite  curiolity.  The  experiment  would  be  re- 
peated;  and  thus  by  degrees  they  would  find  out  the  art  of 
melting  metals. 

I  will  confefs,  however,  that  after  all  the  conjectures  we  can 
form  about  thefe  and  the  like  accidents*  the  mind  would  not. 
be  entirely  fatisfied  ;  fome  doubts  would  (till  remain,  if  we  fup- 
pofed  that  thefe  firft  mines  were  in  the  fame  ftate,  and  had  the 
fame  qualities  with  ours  at  prefent.  The  refining  of  metals 
in  our  times,  commonly  requires  much  labour,  and  many  pre- 
cautions; but  we  ought  to  confider  that  this  operation  proba- 
bly was  not  near  fo  difficult  in  the  times  we  are  now  fpeaking  of. 
In  the  firft  ages  after  the  deluge,  metals  were  commonly  found 
on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  or  at  a  very  moderate  depth,  what- 
ever way  they  were  brought  thither,  whether  by  torrents,  or 
by  fome  fire  which  made  them  run  from  the  mountains. 
Now  metals,  in  this  ftate,  are  not  much  mixed  with  other 
bodies,  and  confequently  are  much  more  eafily  melted  and  re- 
fined, than  thofe  which  are   brought  from  the   bofom   of  the 

c  Anc.  relat.  des  Indes  &  de  la  Chine,  p.  6. 

d   Lettr.  edifiantes,  t.  n.  p.  419,  410. 

<  Mem.  de  Trevoux,  Sept.  17 13,  p.  1547.;  Gsmelli,  t.  $.  p.  195,  &  ap7. 

Vol.  I.  T  earth. 
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earth  f.  The  ancients  fpeak  of  feveral  countries  where  they ' 
picked  up  gold  which  had  no  need  of  refining  g,  and  we  know 
of  fome  where  this  may  ftill  be  done  h.  In  fome  parts  of 
Africa »  they  find  virgin  gold  fo  pure,  that  it  is  caft  into  in- 
gots  of  an  excellent  quality  by  fire  alone,  without  the  help 
of  any  diflblvent.  Several  writers  mention  grains  of  natural 
gold  of  a  prodigious  bignefs  k.  Some  have  even  weighed  more 
than  an  hundred  marks  '.  A  modern  traveller  fays,  he  had  feen 
a  mafly  branch  of  gold,  a  cubit  in  length.  This  ingot,  which 
was  very  pure,  had  been  found  in  the  river  Couefme,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Mozambique m.  They  find  frequently  in  Peru 
pieces  of  virgin  gold,  fome  weighing  more  than  eight  or  ten 
marks  n,  and  fome  more  than  an  ounce  °.  This  gold  needs 
no  melting  nor  refining  p.  In  the  kingdom  of  Macaffir,  befides 
gold  dufi,  which  they  gather  in  great  quantities,  they  pick  up 
in  the  valleys  where  the  torrents  have  flowed,  ingots  of  pure 
gold  without  any  mixture  q.  In  feveral  countries,  even  at  pre- 
fent,  they  gather  gold  which  requires  no  artificial  refining, 
only  by  warning  away  the  earth,  in  certain  places,  by  flreams 
of  water r.  This  operation  is  very  fimple,  and  needs  neither 
the  chifel,  the  hammer,  the  mill,  nor  quickfilver.  There  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  wafh  the  earth  well,  and  a  few  fmall 
pieces  of  wood  are  fufficient  to  ftir  and  mix  it  properly  f. 
This  gold  got  by  wafhing,  was  not  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients c.     Laflly,    the   gold    which   is  found  in  great  quanti- 


f  See  Plin.  1.  33.  feci.  :o.  p.  616;   Acofta,   hitf.  nat.  des  Indes,   fol.  145,  &c. 

S  Arid,  de  mirab.  aufcult.  p.  1153.  D.  ;  Agaiarchid.  apud  Phot.  c.  149,  p. 
1369.;  Diod.  1.  z.  p.  161.  1.  3.  p.  113.;  S:rabo,  I.  3.  p.  216.  1.  4.  p.  290,  & 
319.;   Plin.  1.  33.  feift    20,   21.  p.  6\6,  <Si8. 

11  See  Alonfo  Barba,  t.  1.  p.  99.  i   Hifr.  gen.  des  voyag.  r.  z.  p.  641. 

k  ArtlT.  de  mirab.  aufcult.  p.  1153.  D.;  Plin.  1.  33.  feet.  22.  p.  <Si8. ;  Sire- 
bo,  1.  3.  p.  217.;  Voyage  de  Frezier,  p.  151  ;  Alonfo  Barba,  t.  2.  p.  287  ;  Jour- 
nal du  P.  Feuillee,  t.  1.  p.  46S.;  Hift.  gen.  des  voy*g.  t.  5.  p.  124.5  Merc,  dr 
Franc.e,  Juil.  1716",  p.  1676. 

1   Albeit  M.  1.  4.  de  mineral,  c.  7.  p.  275. 

m   Voyag.  de  Pyrard,  part  1.  p.  ijo. 

n  AcolL,  hilt.  nat.  des  Indes,  fol.  134.  verfo. ;  Voyag.  de  Frezier,   p.  76. 

0  Ibid.  p.  99.  P  Acofta,  fol.  134.  retio. 
<1   Rep.  des  lcttr.  t.  14.  p.  1318. 

r   Voyag.  de  Frezier,  p.  76,  &  ici,   102.  f  Ibid.  p.  101. 

1  See  Diod.  1.  j.  p.  350,  351.;  Strabo,  1.  3.  p.  xf,.\  Pisa,  1.  33.  feci.  at. 
p.  CiC 
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ties  u  in  certain  rivers,  is  very  fine  x,  and  requires  little  prepa- 
ration. There  is  even  fome  found  fo  very  pure,  that  it  is 
ductile  and  malleable  the  moment  it  is  taken  out  of  the  wa- 
ter >'. 

Men  at  firfh  would  find  no  greater  difficulty  in  refining  fil- 
ver  and  copper.  In  thofe  days  they  would  meet  with  thefe 
metals  naturally  pure  and  unmixed  with  other  bodies,  which 
render  the  fmelting-art  fo  difficult  at  preient.  They  knew 
formerly  z,  and  we  know  now  a,  of  rivers  which  roll  filver 
and  copper  in  their  ftreams.  Frequently  too  thefe  metals  are 
brought  to  light  by  torrents,  and  fpread  upon  the  furface  of 
the  earth  b.  They  are  then  found  even  in  large  maffes,  pure 
and  without  any  mixture.  Threads  of  pure  filver  have  been 
often  found  in  clues,  refembling  burnt  lace  c.  In  fome  places 
of  Peru  they  pick  up  pieces  of  virgin  filver,  only  by  digging 
lightly  in  the  fand  d.  Some  of  thefe  pieces  weigh  fixty,  and 
even  one  hundred  and  fifty  marks  e.  This  virgin  filver  is  mal- 
leable, and  requires  no  further  preparation,  before  it  is 
wrought  f.  It  is  the  fame  with  copper.  The  ancients  fpeak 
of  countries  where  that  metal  was  found  naturally  pure  g.  In 
fcveral  parts  of  Canada  h  and  Louifiana  ',  they  gather  red  copper 
very  pure.     MaiFes  of  this  metal,  weighing  one  hundred  and 


u  Alonfo  Sarba,  t.  i.  p.  100,  lot.;  Acolla.  fol.  13".  !  Conq.  dn  Perpn,  c.  r. 
p.  34a.  Voyag.  de  D.  Ant.  d'Ulloa,  t.  i.  pN  513.  ;  Voyag.  de  Pyiard,  part  z. 
p.  149,   150. 

x  Plin.  1.  33.  feci,  ar.  p.  616. ;  Lettr.  edif.  t.  a.  p.  73.  t.  4.  p.  pa.  ;  Voyag, 
de  Pyrard,  p.  150. 

y  Relat.  de  la  riv.  des  Amazones  par  le  P.  d'Acngna,  t.  3.  p.  80. 

z  Strabo,  1.  3.  p.  a"ao  ;  PhiloitrJt.  de  vita  Apollon.  1.  3.  c.  54,  ;  Photirs, 
bibl.  p.  ioc  7. 

a  Lefcarbot,  liift.  de  la  N.  Francs,  p.  94.  ;  Hiftor.  de  las  guerras  civil,  da  Gra- 
nada, p.  a.  ;  Anc.  relat.  des  Indes  &  de  la  Chine,  p.  20.;  Hilt.  gen.  d-'s  vojag. 
t.  6.  p.  so,  8z  484.  ;   Hellot  de  la  fonte  des  mines,  p.  15. 

b  Alonfo  Barba,  t.  %.  p.  447,  &  451.;  Plin.  34.  feci.  47.  p.  668.;  Ifldor. 
origin.  1.  16.  c.  ai. ;  Rcc.  des  voyages  aa  Nord,  t.  io.  p.  155. ;  Journal  des  fcav. 
Novem.  1676,   p.  118.  ;   Hifr.  nat.  de  Colonne,  t.  a.  p.  514. 

c  Voyage  de  Frezier,  p    145. 

d    Voyage  au  Pcrou  par  D.  Ant.  d'Ulloa,  t.  1.  p.  ;xj. 

e   Ibid.  p.  jzo.  f   Lettres  cMif.  t.  18.  p.  xi6,  Z17. 

?  Arid,  de  mirab.  anfcii't.  p.  1154.  A. 

■h  Rec.  des  voyages  au  Nord,  t.  9.  p.  1  79. 

i  Hill.  nat.  de  Colonne,  t.  a.  p.  514.  Near  the  lake  Ponchartrain  are  feme 
mountains  whole  centre  arc  of  pure  copper. 
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fifty  quintals  k,  fit  for  working,  have  been  difcovered.     It  ap- 
pears often  in  (lender  threads  or  branches  '. 

Even  when  they  afterwards  came  to  dig  metals  from  mines, 
they  would  at  firft  find  little  difficulty  in  refining  them.     They 
ordinarily  find  metals  quite  pure,  or  with  very  little  mixture,  in 
the  tops  of  mines  m.     It  is  even  not  uncommon  to  meet  with 
pure  n,  and  even  malleable  °  gold  in  fome  mines.     They  tell  of 
a  gold  mine  difcqvered  not  long  ago  in  the  Brazils,  fo  rich4 
that  they  got  that  metal  near  the  furface  of  the  earth  p.     Tra- 
vellers allure  us,  that,   in  feveral  parts  of  Monomotapa,  they 
find  gold  by  digging  in  the  earth  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
feet  q.     At  the  difcovery  of  the  famous  mine  of  Potofi,  the 
vein  was  fo  rich,  that  the  metal  appeared   ljke  a  rock  above 
ground  as  high  as   a  fpear.     It  was  a  kind  of  ridge  upon  the 
top  of  the  mountain,   for  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
thirty   in   breadth r.     In   the   mine   of  Salcedo,    at   firft  they 
found  lumps    of  filver,  which  gave   them    no    further  trouble 
than  cutting  them  with  the  chifel f.     In  the  year  1713,  they 
difcovered  on    the  mountain  Ucuntaya  in  Peru,  a  prodigious 
cruft   of  folid    filver,  which  yielded    feveral   millions l.     The 
mine   of  St.    Elifabeth   was    almofl    entirely  of  pure    filver u. 
In  the  fame  diftri£t,  there  was  another  mine  whofe  furface  was 
pure    copper x.      In   the   mines   of  Rcuffillon,   the   workmen 
find  fheets  of  red   copper,  formed  by  nature,  very  fine   and 
ducVile.     Thefe  iheets  are  either  fcattered  amongil  the  gravel, 
or  as  it  were  palled  againft  the  ftor.es  y.     In  a  word,  we  ought 
to  judge  of  the  ancient  mines,  by  thole  which  are  fometimes 


k  Voyag.  Ae  Premier,  p.  71!. 

'   Hellot  de  la  fonte  dts  mine?,  p.  33 


53°.   5V,  & 


'-n  See  Strao.  1.  3.  p.  190,  &  310;   Hid.  gen,  des  voyag.  t.  1.  p. 
640.;  Acoita,  hift,  nat.    des    Iuues,  fol.    145.  rtBo.\  Voyag.  an    Perou  par  D. 
d'Ulloa,  t.  1.  p.  374  ;   Hellot  de  la  fonte  des  mines,  p.  15,   16,  <k  68. 

n   Plin.  1.   35.  i'cdl.    20.  p.  Ci<5.;   Merc,    de    trance,  Jnilkt  1731,  p.    1809.; 
Janvier  1  7  -1,  p.  157. 

o   Acad,  des  i'cien.  1718,  M.  p.  87  ;   Hid.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  2.  p.  640. 

P   Merc,  de  Franc.  July  17; 6.   p.  KS76. 

4  Hift.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  10.  p.  319. 

r  Acofta,  hift.  nat.  des  Ind.  fol.  140.  vcrfo. 

f  Voyag.  de  Frezier,  p.  24.5. ;  Voyag.  au  Perou  par  D.  Ant.  d'Ulloa,  t.  s.  p.  107. 

t  Voyag.  an  Perou  par  D.  Ant.  d'Ulloa,  t.  1.  p.   513.  t.  i.jpart  2.  p.  2fc<5. 

«  Al'onfo  Sarba,  t.  :.  p.  72.  *   Ibid.  p.  108. 

¥  £.£  Monnkr,  obfervat.  d'hift.  nat.  p.  zzo. 
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difcovered  in  countries  which  are  but  little  frequented.  Pure 
and  malleable  metals  are  commonly  found  in  mines  which  have 
never  been  wrought  z.  The  French,  on  their  firft  arrival  in 
Canada,  met  with  a  mine,  where  they  gathered  many  pieces 
of  copper,  very  fine  and  beautiful a.  In  feveral  places  of  Si- 
beria, (tones  are  found  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  which  con- 
tain a  great  deal  of  copper  b.  In  Hudfon's  bay  there  is  a  mine 
of  red  copper,  fo  rich  and  pure,  that  without  ufing  fire,  and 
only  by  beating  it  between  two  ftones,  the  inhabitants  make  it 
into  all  forts  of  utenfils  they  have  occafion  for  c. 

Mankind  then,  in  thefe  firft  ages,  might  procure  metals 
without  fo  much  fkill  and  labour  as  are  now  necelTary  in  dig- 
ging mines  and  refining  metals d.  Befides,  the  confumption 
could  not  be  very  great,  fo  that  the  refources  we  have  mention- 
ed would  be  fufficient  for  a  long  time. 

As  the  world  became  more  populous  and  civilized,  the  con* 
fumption  of  metals  would  be  greater.  We  are  affured  both  by 
icripture  and  profane  hiftory,  that  the  ufe  of  metals  was  very, 
common  in  Aiia  and  Egypt,  about  the  middle  of  the  period  we 
are  now  examining.'  We  cannot  fuppofe  that  this  plenty  was 
altogether  the  gift  of  nature.  By  this  time,  no  doubt,  men 
had  begun  to  dig  mines,  and  no  longer  procured  them  with  the 
fame  facility  as  at  firft.  It  then  became  neceffary  to  ftudy  the 
art  of  feparating  metals  from  the  other  bodies  with  which  they 
are  commonly  mixed. 

Befides,  it  is  not  enough  to  expofe  metals  to  the  fire  as  they 
come  out  of  the  mine.  Many  other  precautions  muft  be  taken 
to  extricate  them  from  the  foreign  bodies  with  which  they  are 
intangled.  The  ore  muft  not  only  be  pounded  and  warned, 
but  it  muft  alfo  be  mixed  with  certain  earths,  and  certain  falts, 
and  in  a  certain  proportion.  Thefe  are  the  only  means  of  fmejt- 
ing  and  refining  the  greatefl  part  of  metals.  Thofe  who  firft 
attempted  to  refine  metals,  muft  often  have  met  with  the  fame 
accidents  which  happened  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Peru 
|n  frnelting   filver  ore.     The  Incas  had  filver  mines  in  many 

■'•  TIellot  tie  la  fonte  des  mines,  p.  73. 

a  Lefcarbi>t  llift.  dr  la  N.  France,   p.  Aoi,  &  455. 

>  Rec.  rles  voyng.  an  Nord,   t.  8.  p.  381. 

''  Rec.  des  voy.  t.  3.  p.  ?i£. ;   Merc,  de  Franc.  Ffvr.  1719,  p.  4p. 

4  5«  ,\&ncola  de  uat,  foffil.  1.  S.  im(, 
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of  their  mountains,  but  at  firft  they  knew  not  the  art  of  re- 
fining that  metal.  They  only  put  the  ore  into  the  fire,  but  in- 
flead  of  fmelting  they  faw  it  evaporate  in  fmoke.  Neceffi- 
ty,  the  mother  of  invention,  after  feveral  experiments,  furnifh- 
ed  them  with  a  method  of  preventing  this  accident.  They 
thought  of  mixing  a  certain  quantity  of  lead  with  the  fil- 
ler. The  experiment  was  made,  and  fucceeded  to  their 
wifh  e. 

As  ores  became  more  refractory,  it  would  become  neceflary 
to  ftudy  the  art  of  ufmg  fire  to  the  bed  advantage,  and  of  gra- 
dually increafing  its  force  and  activity.  It  would  cofl  them 
much  ftudy  to  find  out  what  kind  of  fewel  was  moll  proper, 
whether  coals,  turf,  wood,  &c.  Furnaces  were  probably  in- 
vented very  early,  but  bellows  were  not.  That  inftrument,  fo 
fimple  and  fo  ufeful,  was  certainly  unknown  in  thefe  firft  ages, 
and  is  ftill  fo  to  a  great  many  nations  f.  They  mull  therefore 
have  fupplied  the  want  of  this  inftrument  by  fome  means  or 
other  ;  but  we  have  no  tradition  on  that  fubject. 

Neither  can  we  fpeak  with  any  certainty  of  the  methods 
ufed  for  fmelting  and  refining  metals  in  thefe  firft  ages.  We 
know  but  little  of  the  proceedings  of  thefe  ancient  metallur- 
gies. I  fhail  lay  before  the  reader  the  manner  in  which  the 
Egyptians  refined  their  golden  ore,  as  it  is  defcribed  by  Aga- 
tharchides  s,  and  Diodorus  h.  This  people  affirmed  that  they 
had  learned  the  working  of  metals  from  their  firft  fovereigns  '. 
Their  practice,  therefore,  may  throw  fome  light  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  molt  ancient  ages. 

The  Egyptians  began  by  pounding  the  ore,  till  they  had 
reduced  it  to  about  the  bignefs  of  a  grain  of  millet.  They 
then  threw  it  under  millftones,  which  made  it  as  fmall  as  the 
fineft  meal.  They  next  fpread  this  dull  on  large  boards,  a 
little  inclining;  and  fprinkled  it  plentifully  with  water,  to  car- 
ry off  all  the  grofs  terreftrial  particles.  After  repeating  this 
watering  feveral   times,  the  workmen  rubbed   the  remaining 

e  Hift.  des.  Incas,  1.  8.  c.  zj.  p.  35c. 

t  Voy.  de  Coreal,  t.  i.  p.  ziz.;  Hill.  <ks  Incas,  t.  z.  p.  6i. ;  Iiift.  gen.  des 
voyag.  t.  3.  p.  i8j. 

S  Apiid.  Phot.  c.  tr.  p.  1 540.  h  L.  3.  p.  i8i. 

i  Agatarch.  p.  1341.3  DioJ.  p.  184. 
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matter  for  fome  time  between  their  hands,  wiping  it  with 
little  fpunges,  till  nothing  was  left  but  the  gold  duft  quite 
clean.  Another  fet  of  workmen  then  took  this  gold,  and  put 
it  into  earthen  pots,  where  they  mixed  with  it,  in  certain  pro- 
portions, lead,  fait,  a  little  tin  *,  and  barley  meal.  They  then 
poured  the  whole  into  vefTels,  which  they  covered  and  luted 
with  great  care,  fetting  them  in  a  refining  furnace  for  five  days 
and  five  nights  fucceffively.  Then  taking  them  out  and  let- 
ting them  cool,  they  removed  the  heads  of  the  vefTels,  and 
found  the  gold  quite  pure,  with  very  little  wade.  Such  was 
the  method^  ufed  by  the  Egyptians,  from  time  immemorial, 
for  refining  gold.  In  general,  it  does  not  appear,  that  the  an- 
cients made  any  ufe  of  quickiiiver,  in  refining  either  gold  or 
filver  f.  They  employed  lead  k  as  a  menftruum,  and  by  fre- 
quent meltings  made  metals  perfectly  pure  at  laft.  The  Peru- 
vians, who  made  great  ufe  of  gold  and  filver,  knew  no  better 
method  of  refining  them  '. 

In  whatever  way  the  fecret  of  fmelting  and  refining  metals 
came  to  be  found  out,  it  was  known  very  early.  Job  fpeaks 
of  the  manner  of  trying  gold  by  fire  m.  The  great  quantity  n 
of  gold  and  filver  which  we  find  difTufed  amongft  fome  nations 
in  the  molt  diftant  ages,  mull  convince  us,  that  the  arts  of 
working  mines,  of  fmelting  and  refining  metals,  muft  have 
been  very  ibon  difcovered  in  feveral  countries.  The  fcriptures 
take  notice  that  Abraham  was  very  rich  in  gold  and  filver  °. 
Even  then,  thefe  metals  were  ufed  in  commerce  as  the  com- 
mon fign  or  price  of  all  other  commodities.  The  four  hun- 
dred fhekels  of  filver  which  Abraham  gave  to  the  fons  of 
Keth  for  the  burying-place P,  the  money  which  Jacob  com- 
mitted to  his  fons  when  he  lent  them  down  into  Egypt  to  buy 
corn  %  demonftrate  the  great  antiquity  of  metals  in  com- 
merce. 


*  There  are  tin  mines  in  Africa.     Voyage  de  V.  k  Blanc,  part  z.  p.  80  ;  Hifh 
gen.  des  voyag.  t.  1.  p.  zj. 

f  Sec  Plin.  1.  35.  led.  5Z.  &  Ies  notes  de  Perrault  fur  Vitruve,  I.  7.  c.  8. 

k  See  Plin.  ibid.  fe<£t.  19.;  Suid..  voce  i^iX/Trt  $'jtr*T.  t.  1.  p.  765. 

'  Hift.  des  Iucas,  t.  z.  p.  315,  316.  m  C.  13.  V.  10. 

n  See  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  iS.  0    Genl  c.  13.  v.  z.  P    'bid.  c.  13.  y.  1$. 

^   Ibid.  c.  43.  v.  iz. 
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It  muil  have  been  fome  time  before  men  difcovered  the  art 
of  forging  metals,  or  working  them  into  proper  fhapes,  for  the 
ufes  they  defigned.  At  firft,  I  imagine,  they  had  no  other 
way  of  fhaping  metals,  but  by  carting  them  in  moulds.  Stra- 
bor  fpeaks  of  a  nation  who  made  ufe  of  cart  copper,  not  know- 
ing how  to  forge  it ;  and  there  are  feveral  nations  at  this  day 
no  lefs  ignorant1".  -  But  people  of  induftry  and  ingenuity  would 
fearoh  for  a  more  commodious  method  of  working  metals,  and 
more  fuitable  to  the  feveral  ufes  for  which  they  defigned  them. 
They  would  foon  obferve,  that  all  metals,  excepting  lead  and 
tin,  after  the  firft  melting,  acquire  a  very  fenfible  foftnefs  and 
flexibility  in  the  fire.  This  would  give  them  the  hint  of  work- 
ing them  in  that  ftate  of  heat  into  many  various  forms.  In 
confequence  of  this,  they  would  contrive  instruments  proper 
for  forging  metals  on  coming  out  of  the  fire.  Flints  and  ftones 
were  probably  the  firft  tools  they  ufed  in  this  work.  Modern 
travellers  meet  with  nations  who  have  no  other  inftruments  for 
forging  metals c. 

Thefe  rude  and  clumfy  methods  would  not  be  followed  long 
by  any  ingenious  inventive  people.  Finding  the  inconvenience 
of  thefe  tools  of  (tone  or  wood,  it  would  foon  occur  to  them 
that  metal  would  afford  the  mod  proper  inftruments  for  work- 
ing metals.  At  fir  ft  they  would  cait  their  tools  in  moulds, 
rough  and  imperfect  enough  no  doubt.  The  Peruvians  had 
not  the  hammer.  They  fupplied  its  place  with  a  kind  of  tools 
made  of  a  mixture  of  copper  and  brafs,  of  a  fquare  form,  and 
yet  made  fo  as  to  be  conveniently  grafped  u.  The  firft  tools  of 
metal  would  be  fomething  of  this  fort,  till  by  degrees  beco- 
ming more  and  more  perfect,  they  would  at  laft  be  able 
to  form  metals  into  the  mo  ft  exact  and  commodious  forms. 
The  invention  of  the  hammer,  the  anvil,  and  the  pincers, 
was  placed  by  the  ancients  in  the  remoteft  ages.  The  Egyp- 
tians attributed  thefe  inventions  to  Vulcan,  one  of  their  firft 
fqvereigns  *•     Others  give  this  honour  to  Cyniras  y,  the  father 


r    L.  15.  p.  1-44.  f  Hift.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  1.  p.  131. 

r   Rec.   des    voyages  an  Nord.  t.   3.    p.  316.;    Hi!t.  cen.  des  voyages,  t.  j.  p. 
171.5  Merc,  de  France,   Fcvrier  1 719,  p.  43,  &  49. :   iiibl.  univ.  t.  1.  p.  378. 
i»  Hid.  des  Incas,  t.  z.  p.  <5i. 

x   Palaephat.  in  Chron.  Alex.  p.  45.  C.  j  Cedrcn.  p.  19.  D.;  Said.  t.  %,  p.  8j. 
y   Plin.  1.  7.  left.  J7-  P-  4Ji- 
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of  Adonis,  which  makes  them  no  lefs  ancient.     In  a  word,  the 
hammer  and  anvil  are  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Jobz> 

The  art  of  forging  metals>  without  all  doubt,  was  known 
in  Egypt,  and  fome  parts  of  Afia,  in  the  moll  diftant  times* 
We  fee  arms  of  metal  in  ufe  in  Paleftine,  a  few  ages  after  the 
flood.  Mofes  fays,  that  Abraham  drew  his  fabre  to  facrifice 
his  fon  lfaaca.  The  ancient  patriarchs  (hearing  b  their  fheep, 
is  a  further  proof,  that  the  fabricating  of  metals  was  then  well 
underftood.  They  knew  even  then  how  to  execute  Works  in 
gold  and  filver,  which  require  delicacy  and  exactnefsc.  In  a 
word,  we  fee  every  thing  relating  to  metals,  the  places  where 
they  are  formed,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  wrought,  &c. 
exactly  defcribed  in  the  book  of  Job d.  The  great  degree  of 
perfection  to  which  the  art  of  working  metals  was  brought  in 
the  days  of  Mofes,  is  alone  a  fufficient  evidence  of  its  great 
antiquity.  The  artifts  could  not  have  acquired  fuch  exquifite 
Ikill  as  to  execute  the  works  he  fpeaks  of e,  if  the  firft  difcovery 
of  their  art  had  not  been  very  ancient. 

Mankind  would  begin  with  working  fuch  metals  as  were 
mofr  eafily  procured  and  fabricated.  Gold,  filver,  and  copper, 
porTefs  both  thefe  qualities.  I  have  already  obferved,  that  con- 
siderable mafles  of  thefe  metals  were  fometimes  found  pure  and 
without  mixture,  that  they  were  eafily  melted  and  refined.  For 
thefe  reafons,  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  were  the  firft  metals 
that  were  wrought.  At  firft,  men  employed  gold  and  filver 
to  ufes  for  which  they  do  not  feem  to  be  defigned  by  nature  f» 
There  was  an  old  tradition  among  the  Egyptians,  that  the  art 
of  working  gold  and  copper  being  found  out  in  Thebais,  they 
firft  made  arms  of  thefe  metals  to  exterminate  the  wild  beafts, 
and  afterwards  tools  to  cultivate  the  earth  s.  The  Egyptians 
did  then,  as  we  know  feveral  nations  have  done,  who  put  gold 


z   Chap.  14.   v.  1  J,  &  20.  a   Gen.  c.  11.  v.  6. 

b   Ibid,  c    31.   v.  19.  c.  38.  V.  it.  c  See  injra,  chap,  s- 

d  Chap.  18.     I  have  already  faid,  that  1  believe  Job  to  have  been  cotemporary 
with  Jacob.     See  our  dlflertatioH  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
c  See  part  z.  b.  2.  feet.  1.  c.  4. 

f  See  Luertt,  1.  5.  v.  JiSp.;   Servius  in  JEneid.  1.  Ii.  v.  87. 
S-  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  19. 
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a»d  filver  to  almoft  all  forts  of  ufes  h.  When  the  Carthaginians 
arrived  the  firfl  time  in  Betica  *,  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
tsy  employed  filver  for  the  loweft  and  moil  common  ufes>. 
The  hiftory  of  the  difcovery  of  America  confirms  the  truth  of 
thefe  ancient  traditions.  The  Spaniards  law  with  furprife  the 
Peruvians  and  Mexicans  make  ufe  of  gold  and  filver  for  all 
forts  of  purpofes k.  This  practice  was  common  in  feveral  other 
nations  of  America1.  But  no  metal  was  more  commonly  ufed 
by  the  ancients  than  copper. 

The  difcovery  and  working  of  thefe  metals  I  have  been  fpeak- 
ing  of,  were  no  doubt  of  great  advantage  to  mankind  ;  but  yet 
not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  iron.  There  is  no  metal  of  fo 
great  ufe  in  the  exercife  of  all  the  arts,  or  has  contributed  fo  much 
to  their  improvement.  But  the  finding  and  working  of  iron 
mull  have  been  a  very  late  and  difficult  difcovery.  Without 
doubt,  it  was  the  laft  of  all  metals  mankind  were  acquainted 
with,  or  knew  how  to  ufe. 

Nature  has  indeed  diffufed  iron  over  all  the  world ;  but  ftill 
there  is  no  metal  fo  difficult  to  be  known  and  difeovered. 
Nothing  difclofes  it.  The  mo  ft  part  of  other  metals  frequent- 
ly fhow  themfelves  fuch  as  they  are,  that  is,  in  the  real  form 
of  metals.  The  ores  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  have  com- 
monly a  certain  colour  and  brightnefs  which  difcover  them. 
But  iron  is  almoft  always  concealed  under  appearances,  which 
do  not  indicate  any  metal  to  vulgar  eyes.  It  is  not  commonly 
found  but  in  the  form  of  ftone,  and  deep  under  ground.  Even 
in  thofe  countries  where  it  moft  abounds,  and  is  moft  expofed 
to  view,  the  people  trample  upon  it  without  knowing  it ;  it 
feems  only  a  blackifh  fand  or  gravel,  having  no  marks-  to  di- 
ftinguiili  it  from  other  kinds  of  matter,  which  are  not  iron, 
and  yet  have  the  fame  appearances.  One  muft  be  a  good  na- 
tural philofopher  to  know  this  metal  in  the  mine,  or  to  find 


h  See  Herod.  I.  3.  n.  33.;    Heliod.  JEthlop.  fc  9,  10.;    Rep.  des  lettr.  t.  13. 

.    JZI. 

'   That  is,  Portugal. 

i   Strabo,  1.  3.  p.  114. 

k  Voyage  de  Coreal,  t.  1.  p.  ijo.;  Conq.  du  Perou,  r.  j.  p.  76. 

1  Voyage  d' Anion  in  4".  p.  41.;   Riviere  des  Amazones  par  le  P.  d'Acugna, 

3.  p.  18S.J  Conq.  du  Perou,  t.  i,  p.  i.(.;  Voyajj.  de  Coreal,  t.  i.  p.  180. 
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it  out  in  the  earths  and  fands  which  contain  it.  How  could  it 
occur  then  to  men,  who  had  never  feen  iron,  had  no  idea  of 
it,  and  were  not  looking  for  it  ?  How  could  they  extract  this 
metal  from  that  fand  and  gravel,  by  a  chain  of  operations  as 
much  hidden  from  the  mind  as  the  materials  wero  from  the 
eye. 

In  reality,  the  greatefl  obftacle  to  the  ufe  of  iron  was  the 
difficulty  of  making  it.  Iron,  of  all  metals,  is  the  moll  diffi- 
cult to  bring  into  fufion.  Befides,  one  fingle  melting  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  render  gold,  filver,  or  copper,  ductile  and  malleable, 
It  is  not  fo  with  iron.  A  piece  of  this  metal  once  mdted,  is 
as  untraceable  as  ever,  and  not  more  duftile  than  a  flint.  In 
this  ftate  it  is  ftill  hard  and  brittle,  and  cannot  bear  the  ham- 
mer, either  cold  or  hot.  The  file,  the  chifcl,  and  the  gra- 
ver, can  make  no  impreffion  upon  itrn.  In  order  to  forge  iron, 
therefore,  it  was  neceffary  to  find  out  the  art  of  foftcuing  it, 
and  rendering  it  ductile.  To  do  this,  it  muir.  be  melted  a 
fecond  time,  then  beat  with  very  heavy  hammers  ;  this  mais 
mult  be  put  into  the  furnace,  and  heated  till  it  is  upon  the 
point  of  fufion,  then  put  again  in  this  flate  under  the  ham- 
mer; this  operation  muff,  be  repeated  feverai  times  :  at  Jafl  this 
hard  and  brittle  mafs,  by  frequent  heating  and  hammering,  be- 
comes forgeable".  All  thefe  operations  much  more  compli- 
cated than  thofe  on  other  metals,  mull  have  long  retarded  the 
ufe  of  iron. 

I  will  confefs,  that  feme  lucky  accident  might,  and  proba- 
bly did,  affifl  men  at  firfl  in  this  difecvery.  Howe\-er  igno- 
rant they  were  in  metallurgy,  they  might  follow  the  indications 
which  nature  prefented  them,  proceed  from  ftep  to  ftep,  by 
little  and  little.  They  mufi  have  done  fo,  fince  we  fee  that 
they  arrived  at  lafl  at  the  art  of  forging  iron.  But  this  know- 
ledge could  not  be  obtained,  but  by  the  concurrence  of  a  great 
many  happy  chances  and  favourable  conjunctures  which  fall 
out  but  feldom.  Subterraneous  fires,  the  burning  of  forefts, 
and  all  the  other  events  which  might  have  been  the  means  cf 
iiifcovering  the  fabrication  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  would 

ni  Art  de  conventir  le  fer  par  M.  de  Reaumur,  p.  x:  &  350 — 29.5< 
n  Reaumur,  Ibid.  p.  a,  3. 
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be  of  no  fervice  with  refpe6r,  to  iron.  The  hiftory  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  affords  us  an  evident  proof  of  all  this.  Thefe  nations 
had  long  poffefled  the  art  of  working  gold,  filver,  and  copper, 
but  had  not  the  lead  idea  of  iron  °,  though  it  abounds  in  thefe 
countries  P. 

All  nations  were  originally  in  the  fame  date  of  ignorance, 
We  have  incontedable  proofs  of  this,  independent  of  the  te- 
fiimony  of  hiftorians.  A  kind  of  dones,  commonly  called 
t hunder -Jlanes  *,  are  ftill  preferved  in  a  great  many  cabinets. 
They  have  the  fhape  of  axes,  plough-fhares,  hammers,  mallets, 
or  wedges  f.  For  the  mod  part  they  are  of  a  fubftance  like  that 
of  our  gun-flints,  fo  hard  that  no  file  can  make  the  leaft  ira* 
.predion  upon  them.  We  ought  particularly  to  take  notice,  that 
they  are  almofl  all  pierced  with  a  round  hole  in  the  place  mod 
proper  for  receiving  a  handle;  and  this  hole  is  made  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  handle,  being  once  forced  in,  will  not  come 
out  again  but  with  great  difficulty,  as  it  is  with  our  hammers. 
It  is  evident  from  infpe£tion  alone,  that  thefe  ftones  have  been 
thus  wrought  by  the  hands  of  men.  The  holes  for  inferring 
the  handles  prove  their  deftination,  and  the  feveral  ufes  that 
were  made  of  them  %.  This  is  fomething  more  than  a  mere 
conjecture. 

It  is  well  known,  that  tools  of  ftone  have  been  in  ufe  in 
America  from  time  immemorial  q.  They  are  found  in  the 
tombs  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Peru r,  and  feveral  nations 


°  Alonfc  B3rba,  X.  i.  p.  in,  &  118. ;  Hift.  des  Incas,  t.  r.  p.  103.  t.  z.  p.  <Si, 
&  319.;  Acofta,  hift.  nat.  des  Ind.  fol.  131.;  Voyag.  au  Perou  par  D.  Ant. 
d'Ulloa,  t.  1.  p.  386,  &  39i-j  M.  de  l'acad.  de  Berlin,  1746-   p   4Ji- 

P  Hift.  des  Incas,  t.  a.  p.  61.;  Alonfo  Barba,  t.  1.  p.iop,  &c.j  Hift.  de  la 
Virgin,  p.  58,  &-  75-4  N.  relat.  de  la  France  equinox,  p.  19.5  Lettr.  edif.  t.  11, 
p.  419,  41°- 

*  In  Latin  Ceraunia. 

f  We  may  fee  the  fhape  of  them  in  Adrian  Tollius,  Hiftor.  gemmar.  &  lipid, 
1.  a.  c.  i<5t.  p.  483. 

f  Pliny  feems  (o  acknowledge  this,  when  he  fays,  fimi/cs  ens  ejfc  fecuribus,  1. 
37.  fe&.  si- 

1  Moewsd«  fauvag.  t.  a.  p.  109,  iro. ;  Hift.  de  la  Virgiuie,  p.  312,  S'C. ; 
Lettr.  edif.  f.  10.  p.  124.  t.  xj.  p.  114.  j  Voyage  de  Damp.  t.  1.  p.  93.;  Nouv. 
iclat.  de  la  fiance  equinox,  p.  ryz. 

1  Voyage  au  Perou,  par  D.  Ant.  d'Ulloa,  t.  r.  p.  384.;  Voyage  a  l'equatevir, 
par  M   d?  U,  Qondaroiqe,  p.  104- ;  Mem  dz  1'aead.  de  Berlin,  1746,  p.  451. 
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ufe  them  at  this  day  f.  They  fhape  and  fharpen  them  upon 
a  kind  of  grindftone,  and,  by  length  of  time,  labour,  and  pa- 
tience, form  them  into  any  figure  they  pleafe.  They  then  fit 
them  very  dexteroufly  with  a  handle,  and  ufe  them  nearly  in 
the  fame  manner  we  do  our  tools  of  iron  f.  Afia  u  and  Eu- 
rope x  are  ftrewed  with  thefe  fort  of  ftones.  They  are  frequent- 
ly found.  There  mult  then  have  been  a  time,  when  the  peo- 
ple of  thefe  countries  were  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  iron  y,  as  the 
people  of  America  were  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans. 

Let  us  add  to  thefe  evidences  the  teftimony  of  ancient  au- 
thors. They  are  unanimous  in  declaring,  that  the  firft  gene- 
rations had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  iron,  and  that  they  were 
the  lateffc  in  learning  to  work  this  of  any  metal.  Anciently 
they  employed  copper  for  all  the  purpofes  for  which  we  now 
make  ufe  of  iron  z.  Arms,  tools  for  hufbandry  and  the  mecha- 
nic arts,  were  all  of  copper  for  many  ages.  The  writings  of 
Homer  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  of  this.  We  fee,  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  iron  was  very  little  ufed.  Copper, 
in  a  word,  fupplied  its  place ;  and  tills  metal  was  ufed  both  iri 
making  of  arms  a,  and  all  kinds  of  tools  and  utenfils  b.  It 
was  the  fame  for  many  ages  amongft  the  Romans0.  Aimoft 
all  the  arms  and  tools  of  that  people  now  extant,  are  of  cop- 
per11.    The  moft  convincing  proof^  that  the  ufe  of  copper  pre- 


f  Moeurs  des  fauvages,  t.  x.  p.  in. ;   Aloyf,  Cadam.  navigat.  c.  66. 

1  Moeurs  des  fauvag.  t    2.  p.  no.  ;   Lettr.  edit',  t.  20.  p.  114. 

11  Carmania,  a  province  of  Perfia  near  Chaldea,  is  the  place,  according  to 
Agricola,  where  they  find  mod  of  thefc  ftones.  De  nat.  foifil.  1.  5.  c.  13. 
p.  262. 

x  Adrian.  ToIHus,  loco  cit.  c.  262.;  Journ.  des  fcav.  Decerhb.  1751,  p.  77B. ; 
Diari.  Ital.  D.  B.  de  Montfaucoc,  c.  28.  p.  440.;  Mem.  de  Trevoux,  Fevrisr 
J713,  p.  189,  290. 

y  See  alfo  1'hift.  de  Genghizcan  par  Petis  de  la  Croix,  p.  8. 

2  Hefiod.  Thcog.  v.  711,  y\6,  733.  Op.  v.  1  jo,  rsi.  ;  Lueret.  !.  5.  v.  1285.; 
Varro  apud  Angufi.  de  civ.  Dei,  1.  7.  c.  24  ;  SciioJ.  Apollon.  ad  i.  1.  V.  430.  ; 
Ifidor.  origin..  1.  8.  c.  it.  p.  71.  C.  1.  16.  c.  19,  20.  i.  17.  c.  2. 

a  Iliad.  1.  4.  v.  511.  1.  13.  v.  6 1 2.  1.  2  5.  v.  $6v,  5<5j.;  OuyiT.  1.  21.  .V.  423.; 
Heziod.  Theogon.  v.  316. ;  Plut.  in  The f.  p.  17.  C. ;  Pauf.  1.  3.  c.  3.  p.  in.; 
Athen.  1.  6.  p.  232. 

b  Iliad.  1.  5.  v.  723,  &c.   1.  23.  v.  118. ;  OdylT.  1.  $.  v.  244. 

c  Dionyf.  Halic.  1.  4.  p.  221. ;  T.  Livius,  1.  1.  n.  43. 

d  See  le  Rec.  d'antiquit.  par  M.  le  C.  de  Cayius,  t.  1.  p.  337,  a'8,  &  rfi, 
fCz.j   Mtm.  de  Trev,  Septwnbre  171  3,  P.iifS,  H'lfj'ffjp* 

ceded 
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ceded  that  of  iron,  is,  that  the  ancients  ufed  brafs  in  all  their 
religious  ceremonies  e.  The  Sabine  priefls  cut  their  hair  with 
a  knife  of  brafs  f.  The  high-prieft  of  Jupiter  at  Rome, 
made  ufe  of  fheers  of  copper  for  the  fame  purpofe2.  When  the 
Etrufcans  had  a-mind  to  build  a  new  city,  they  marked  out  its 
limits  with  a  coulter  of  brafs  h. 

Further,  this  was  not  a  practice  peculiar  to  the  Greeks  or 
Romans ;  it  was  common  to  all  the  nations  of  antiquity.  The 
arms  of  the  Egyptians  were  commonly  of  brafs'.  In  the  time 
of  Agatharchides,  they  found  chifels  and  hammers  of  copper  in 
the  rubbifh  of  old  mines  k.  Job  fpeaks  of  bows  of  brafs '.  The 
fcriptures  fay,  that  when  the  Philiftines  had  Samfon  in  their 
power,  they  bound  him  with  fetters  of  brafs  m.  Herodotus  af- 
fures  us,  that  the  Maflagette  had  their  axes,  pikes,  quivers, 
hatchets,  and  their  very  hbrfe-trappings,  of  this  metal  n.  In 
England  °,  Switzerland,  Germany,  but  more  efpecially  in  the 
northern  kingdoms p,  arms,  rings,  and  other  inftruments  of 
brafs,  are  often  found  in  old  tombs. 

It  was  the  fame  in  America ;  the  arms  and  tools  of  that  part 
of  the  world  were  of  copper  q.  Hatchets  of  this  metal  have 
been  found  in  the  ancient  tombs  of  the  Peruvians  r.  Thefe 
hatchets  differ  nothing  from  ours  in  fhape  *.  In  Japan,  even 
at  this  day,  all  things  which  in  other  countries  are  made  of 
iron,  are  there  made  of  copper  or  brafs  r.  In  a  word,  every 
thing  proves,  that  no  metal  was  fo  much  ufed  in  ancient  times 


e  Schol.  Theecrit  ad  Idyll.  2.  v.  36.;  Maerob.  Sat.  1.  5.  c.  19.  p.  511,  jii.; 
2\  Feftus,  voce  Acieris,  p.  4.;  Piut.  in  Thef.  p.  17.  C. 

f  Maerob.  Sat.  1.  5.  c.  19.  p.  ju.  2  Serv.  ad  7£ncid.  1.  z.  v.  44S. 

h  Maerob.  loco  at.  p.  512.  i  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  10. 

k  Apud  Phot.  p.  1 341,  &  1 344-  '  Chap.  20.  v.  24- 

151  ludg.  c.  16.  v.  ai.  according  to  the  Hebrew.  n  L.  1.  n.  3.15. 

0  Mem.  de  Trevoux,  Fevrier  1713,  p.  288,  292,  29J. 

P  Nouvell.  litt.  de  la  Mer  Baltique,  aim.  1690,  p.  li'j.  ann.  1700,  p.  1  ;,  --.;. 
333.;  Journ.  des  fcav.  Decemb.  nsi,  p.  778.  ;  Rudbek,  Atlant.  part  3.  c.  7. 
p.  145.;  Scheuzer.  phyfic.  facr.  t.  6.  p.  ioi. 

1  AcofL  hill.  nat.  des  Indes,  1.  4.  c.  3.  fol.  131.  rcBo;  Conq.  dn  Pcrou,  t.  1. 
p.  24,  &  87. 

r  Voyag.  an  Peron  par  D.  Ant.  d'Ulloa,  t.  :.  p.  384.;  Mem.  de  I'acaa.  de  Ber- 
lin, 1746,  p.  451.;  Mem.  de  Trev.  JttiUct  1703,  p.  m>\;  Rec.  d'antiq.  pit 
M.  le  C.  de  Caylus,  t.  1.  p.  168.;   Hill,  des  Incas,  t.  2.  p.  iio. 

*  D.  Ant.  d'Ulloa,  in  his  account  of  the  figure,  hi 

{  Kxmpfer,  hift.  du  Japon,  1. 1.  p.  74. 
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as  copper.  Many  reafons  contributed  to  this.  Copper  is  found 
in  great  quantities,  is  eafily  taken  from  the  mine,  not  difficult 
to  fmelt,  and,  next  to  gold  and  filver,  is  the  moft  ductile  of  all 
metals. 

But  copper  is  a  foft  metal,  and  eafily  blunted.  It  would  not 
therefore  of  itfelf  be  able  to  refift  the  efforts  which  were  ne- 
cefTary  in  feveral  of  the  works  in  which  it  was  employed.  Some 
means  rauft  then  have  been  found  to  harden  it,  before  they 
could  perform  the  fame  works  with  copper,  which  we  perform 
at  prefent  with  iron.  Tempering  was  the  means  which  it 
would  feem  the  ancients  moft  commonly  ufed  for  this  end. 
The  firft  writers  of  antiquity  aflure  us  of  this  %  and  their  tefti- 
mony  is  confirmed  by  the  examinations  which  have  been  made 
by  artifts  on  fome  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  of  copper". 
We  cannot  even  doubt  of  this  after  the'  inquiries  and  experi- 
ments, which  have  been  lately  made  by  the  Count  de  Caylus 
on  the  tempering  of  copper.  By  his  operations  he  obtained  a 
kind  of  copper,  melted,  forged,  allayed,  tempered  extremely- 
hard,  fufceptible  of  the  grindftone,  and,  in  one  word,  poffeffed 
of  all  the  properties  of  iron  x.  Copper  may  be  hardened  alfo 
by  mixing  alloy  with  it.  This  operation  was  known  to  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Peru.  They  ufed  it  to  harden  their  tools 
and  arms,  which  were  all  of  copper  ?. 

In  maintaining,  however,  that  originally  copper  fupplied 
the  place  of  iron,  I  do  not  pretend  to  affirm,  that  this  laft 
metal  was  altogether  unknown  in  the  ages  we  are  now  upon. 
Several  teftimonies  give  us  reafon  to  believe  that  fome  nations 
knew  the  art  of  working  iron  in  very  ancient  times.  There 
was  a  tradition  among  the  Egyptians2,  that  Vulcan  had  taught 


r  Tzetzes  ad  Hefiod.  Op.  &.  Dies,  v.  150.  p.  4S. 

11  Rcc.  d'antiquit.  pnr  M.  le  C.  de  Caylus,  p.  141,  &  146. ;  Montfaueon,  diar, 
Ital.  c.  5.  p.  70.  c.  ii.  p.  157. 

x  Cuius,  ibid.  p.  %$z. 

y  Alonfo  Burba,  t.  1.  p.  118.;  Rec.  d'antiquit.  par  M.  le  C.  de  Caylus,  t.  r. 
p.  ajo,  151.  r 

z  Chron.  Pafcal,  p.  4J.  C.  ;  Cedrcn.  fol.  19.  D.  There  is  a  manifefr  contra- 
diction in  Cedrenus  :  for,  after  he  has  laid  that  Vulcan  taught  the  Egyptians  t» 
forgs  arms  of  iron,  he  adds,  that  having  obtained  pincers,  by  his  prayers,  from 
heaven,  he  ufed  them  in  working  copper. 

See  aiib  the  paflige  of  Agatarchide,  fuprtt,  p.  1  j8.  note  k. 

them 
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them  to  forge  arms  cf  iron.  The  Phoenicians  alfo  ranked, 
among  their  moft  ancient  heroes,  two  brothers,  who  were  fup- 
pofed  to  have  difcovered  iron,  and  the  manner  of  working  it a. 
The  Cretans,  as  Diodorus  relates,  placed  both  the  difcovery  of 
iron,  and  the  art  of  working  it,  in  the  moft  remote  periods  of 
their  hiftory b.  The  inhabitants  of  mount  Ida  pretended  to 
have  learned  the  art  of  working  this  metal,  from  the  mother  of 
the  gods c.  In  a  word,  Prometheus  in  ^Efchylus  boafts  of 
having  taught  mankind  the  fabrication  of  all  metals  J.  Some 
authors  afcribe  the  difcovery  of  the  art  of  working  iron  to  the 
Cyclops e,  and  fome  to  the  Chalybes  f,  a  very  ancient  people, 
renowned  for  their  fkill  in  working  this  metal «.  The  Chaly- 
bes inhabited  the  fouth  coafts  of  the  Euxine  fea,  between  Col- 
chis and  Paphlagonia  *.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  pretends,  that 
the  art  of  making  iron  malleable  was  found  out  by  the  No- 
ropes  h.  This  nation  was  fituated  in  Pannonia,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  between  Noricum  and  Mcefia.  With- 
out entering  into  any  dilculhon  of  thefe  traditions,  which  are 
all  liable  to  great  difficulties  and  contradictions  ;  it  appears 
from  the  book  of  Job,  that  the  art  of  working  iron  was 
known  in  fome  countries  in  the  ages  we  are  now  fpeaking  of1. 
The  books  of  Mofes  alio  furniih  us  with  a  very  ftrong  proof 
of  the  antiquity  of  this  difcovery.  From  the  manner  in  which 
this  legiflator  ipeaks  of  iron,  it  appears  that  metal  muft  have 
been  long  in  ufe  in  Egypt  before  his  time.  He  celebrates  the 
great  hardnefs  of  it  k ;  takes  notice  that  the  bedftead  of  Og 
King  of  Baihan  was  of  iron  l  j  he  fpeaks  of  mines  of  iron  m » 


*  Sanction,  apud  Eufeb.  p.  35.  C.  b  L.  5.  p.  381. 

c  SojfhocL  apud  Stia'j.  1.  10.  p.  715.5   Diod.  1.  17.  p.  716.5   An&or  Poronid. 
apud  Schol.  Apollon.  ad  1.  1.  v.  11 19.  ;  Sciabo,  1.  10.  p.  716.  1.  14.  p.  966. 

d  In  Prome:h.  vinBc,  v.  501.  e  Flin.  1.  7.  ie£t.  57.  p.  414. 

f  Ammir.n.  Marcell.  1.  22.  c.  8.  p.  311.  5  Schol.  Apollon.  ad  1.  2.  v.  375.  ; 
Tzetzes,  chil.  10.  v.  338. 

S  .Efchvl.  in  Prometh.  vinBo,  v.  113. :   Virg.  Georg.  1.  1.  v.  58. 

*  See  Manir.iere's  dictionary,  uoa  ChJybes,  art.  3.  and  Danville's  map  of  th& 
rttrest  of  the  ten  thousand. 

1  Strom.  1.  1.  p.  365. 

i  Chap.  19.  v.  24.  c.  10.  v.  14.  c.  iS.  v   2.  c.  40.  v.  13.  C.  41.  v.  18. 

k  Levit.  c.  16.  v.  19.  j  Deut.  c.  28.  v.  23,  &  48. 

1  Deut.  c.  3.  v.  11.  m  l.'jid.  c.  &.  v.  9. 
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he  compares  the  feverity  of  the  fcrvitude  of  the  Ifraelites  in 
Egypt  to  the  heat  of  a  furnace  for  melting  that  metal  n.  But 
what  is  mod  worthy  of  our  attention  is,  that  they  then  made 
fwords  °,  knives p,  axes q,  and  tools  for  cutting  ftones r,  of 
iron.  To  make  the  blades  of  fwords  and  knives,  they  muft 
have  known  the  arts  of  tempering  and  turning  iron  into  fteel. 
Thefe  fa£ts  feem  to  me  fufficient  to  prove,  that  the  difcovery  of 
iron,  and  the  arts  of  working  it,  were  extremely  ancient  in 
Egypt  and  Paleftine. 

But  at  the  fame  time  that  we  acknowledge  the  antiquity  of 
working  iron  in  fome  few  places,  we  mult  confefs,  that  in  thefe 
ages  the  ufe  of  it  was  neither  very  common,  nor  very  much 
diffufed.  All  antiquity  is  unanimous  in  declaring,  that  all  na- 
tions we  know  any  thing  of,  once  ufed  copper  in  the  pkee  of 
iron,  and  that  this  practice  fubfifted  many  ages  in  fome  very 
enlightened  and  civilized  countries.  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
take  notice,  that  we  do  not  find  that  Mofes  made  ufe  of  iron 
in  any  part  of  the  tabernacle  in  the  wildernefs,  or  Solomon  in 
any  part  of  the  temple  at  Jerufalem. 

Having  thus  fpoke  of  thofe  arts  which  were  invented  through 
neceflity,  we  muft  now  proceed  to  fay  fomething  of  thole 
which  owed  their  birth  to  leifure  and  luxury,  the  fruits  of  that 
abundance  which  is  produced  by  agriculture.  The  number  of 
thefe  laft  are  more  considerable  in  this  period  than  we  could 
have  imagined.  Some  of  the  firft  nations  knew  the  arts  of  de- 
signing, of  catting  metals,  and  of  engraving.  They  had  alfo 
fome  notions  of  fculpture,  and  feveral  other  arts.  The  magni- 
ficence which  reigned  in  fome  countries  a  few  ages  after  the 
flood,  necelTarily  fuppofes  the  knowledge  of  thefe  arts.  In  ge- 
neral, I  muft  take  notice,  that,  in  the  courfe  of  my  refearches, 
I  have  all  along  obferved  with  aftoniihment,  that  the  merely 
pleating  arts  have  been  as  ancient  in  their  origin,  as  thofe  of 
the  moft  indifpenfable  neceflity.  Jubal,  the  inventor  of  mufical 
instruments,  was  brother  to  Tubal-cain  the  inventor  of  metal- 
lurgy1".    I  fhall  confine  myfelf  at  prefent  to  fpeak  of  the  origin 

n  Dent.  c.  4.  v.  xo.  °  Num.  c.  3;.  v.  16. 

P  Levit.  c.  1.  v.  17.  cl  Dent.  c.  19.  v.  5. 

r  Ibid.  Q,  z-j.  v.  J.  f  Gen.  c.  4.  v.  ax,  a*. 
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of  defigning,  of  the  goldfmiths  and  fculptors  arts.  Mufic,  and 
fome  other  arts,  will  be  conGdered  in  that  article,  wherein  we 
defign  to  treat  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  thqfe  ages  which 
are  the  fubject  of  this  firft  part  of  our  work. 


G    H    A    P.      V. 

Of  the  Origin   of  Defigning,   Engraving,   of  Goldfmiths 
Work,  and  Sculpture. 

IT  would  be  equally  difficult  and  unprofitable,  to  ranfack 
the  fhades  of  antiquity,  to  find  the  precife  origin  of  the 
arts  of  defigning,  of  cafting  and  engraving  metals,  of  carving 
wood,  ftone,  &c.  Nothing  can  be  faid  with  certainty  of  the 
origin  and  firft  improvements  of  thefe  arts,  but  that  they  are 
extremely  ancient.  Man  is  born  an  imitator  :  we  may  obferve 
in  all  nations  a  ftrong  inclination  to  copy  the  objects  which  are 
before  them.  Even  the  greateft  favages,  who  have  the  leaft 
connection  and  intercourfe  with  the  civilized  part  of  mankind, 
have  fome  idea  of  the  art  of  defigning,  that  is,  of  imitating 
(rudely  enough  indeed)  the  natural  objects  with  which  they  arc 
furrounded  c. 

The  fhadows  of  bodies  fuggelied  the  firft  idea  of  defigning. 
Some  perfon  who  had  either  more  acutenefs  or  more  leifure 
than  others,  (topping  to  confider  this  effect,  it  came  into  his 
head  to  trace  the  outlines  of  one  of  thefe  fhadows  exactly,  with 
fome  inftrument  or  other.  When  the  fhadow  had  vanifhed,  he 
obferved  that  thefe  outlines  bore  a  refemblance  to  the  real  ob- 
ject11 which  had  produced  the  fhadow. 

"What  chance  had  thus  difcovered,  was  foon  formed  into 
a  regular  art.  After  fome  time^  they  would  attempt  to  re- 
prefent  objects  without  the  affiftance  of  their  fhadows,  and  by 


<  yoyawe  Ac  J.  de  Lery:  p.  177. ;  L„.fc?.rbQt,  hift.  clela  Notiv.  Franc,  p.  C$x.; 
Moeurscies  fauvages,  t.  2.  p.  44. 


u  Acad,  iles  infcnpt.  t,  19.  p.  tjj. 
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a  little  practice,  the  eye  alone  would  guide  the  hand  in  copy- 
ing the  proportions  and  likenefTes.  Defigning  at  firft  was 
quite  imperfedt,  and  confifted  only  in  drawing  the  outlines  of 
bodies.  By  and  by  the  artifts  began  to  endeavour  to  reprefent 
the  inner  parts  which  were  not  diftinguifh'ed  by  the  fhadow, 
fuch  for  example  (if  it  was  a  head)  as  the  eyes,  nofe,  mouth, 
&c.  As  they  had  learned  from  the  fhadow  to  reprefent  the 
outlines  of  bodies,  they  would  fee  the  neceltity  of  attempting 
to  reprefent  the  inner  parts  •,  and  they  would  fucceed  in  this  at- 
tempt, by  difpofing  the  figures  of  thefe  parts  properly  within 
the  outlines  H 

Coals,  chalk,  &c  would  furnilh  men  at  firft  with  inftru- 
ments  for  drawing  upon  wood,  Hone,  &c.  They  would  practife 
too  upon  fand,  clay,  arid  other  fbft  bodies.  By  and  by  they 
would  endeavour  to  engrave  upon  harder  fubftances,  which 
might  retain  the  figures,  with  flints,  and  other  fharp  inftru- 
ments.  The  fhape  which  foft  bodies  afTume  when  put  into- 
harder,  and  the  impreffion  which  hard  bodies  leave  upon  the 
foft,  would  foon  fuggeft  the  hint  of  calling  in  moulds,  and  ma- 
king impreflions.  In  a  word,  thefe  rough  draughts  of  fculp- 
ture,  which  nature  fo  often  exhibits  to  the  view,  would  give 
them  the  idea  of  carving  in  wood,  ftone,  &c.  Thus  began  the 
arts  of  the  engraver,  carver,  goldfmith,  and  fculptor ;  arts  which, 
I  imagine,  preceded  that  of  painting. 

The  firft  men  might  acquire  pretty  foon  the  knowledge  of 
fome  of  thefe  arts.  They  might  learri  to  engrave  on  wood  and 
ftone,  and  even  to  carve  and  cut  thefe  into  figures,  before  they 
knew  the  art  of  working  metals.  The  example  of  feveral  fa- 
vage  nations  confirms  this  conjecture.  The  people  who  inha- 
bit the  banks  of  the  great  river  of  the  Amazons,  have  fome 
notions  of  fculpture,  though  they  are  quite  unacquainted  with 
the  ufe  of  metals  y.  It  is  the  fame  in  feveral  other  countries  z. 
Every  thing  therefore  inclines  us  to  think,  that  thofe  arts  of 
which  we  are  treating  in  this  chapter,  had  their  origin  in  the 

x  Acad,  des  infcrip.  t.  19.  p.  aji. 

y   ReLt.  de  la  riviere  des  Amazones  par  le  P.  d'Acugna,  t.  3.  p.  104,  tof. 
2  N.  rclat.  de  la  France  equmox,  p.  140. ;    L/c:.  hilt,  des  ind.  Occid    1.  z. 
C.  16.  p.  57. 
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remoteft  ages.  It  only  now  remains  to  propofe  fome  conjec- 
tures on  their  gradual  improvement,  and  to  examine  to  what 
degree  of  perfection  they  might  have  attained  in  the  ages  we 
are  now  examining. 

After  that  of  drawing  upon  flat  furfaces,  the  art  of  carting 
in  moulds,  I  imagine,  was  next  pra£Ufed.  It  was  fufficient  to 
give  men  a  hint  of  this,  to  obferve  the  fhape9  affumed  by  foft 
fubftances,  when  they  happened  to  fall  into  the  cavities  of 
more  compact  and  folid  bodies.  The  fame  thing  would  give 
them  an  idea  of  moulds ;  and  they  would  follow  the  examples 
fet  them  by  nature.  They  would  fearch  for  earth  of  fuch  a 
nature,  that,  though  it  were  folid,  might  be  eafily  foftened 
and  kneaded.  The  favages  are  not  ignorant  of  this  art  of 
moulding  a. 

At  firft  they  would  mould  only  clay,  plafter,  &c.  but  inge- 
nious and  induftrious  nations  would  not  continue  long  to  ufe 
only  fuch  brittle  materials  for  thefe  kind  of  works.  The  defire 
of  rendering  their  productions  more  folid  and  durable,  would 
put  them  upon  contriving  how  to  make  them  of  metals.  We 
fee  this  by  the  prefent  Eliezer  made  to  Rebecca.  It  confifted 
of  ear-rings  and  veffels  of  gold  and  filverb.  It  even  appears, 
that  thefe  kinds  of  jewels  were  then  pretty  common  in  fome 
parts  of  Afia.  Mofes  fays,  that  Jacob  made  the  perfons  of  his 
houfehold  give  him  up  all  their  ear-rings c.  Judah  gave  his 
fignet  and  his  ring  to  Tamar  in  pledge d.  The  ufe  of  fuch 
things  was  equally  ancient  in  Egypt.  Pharaoh,  in  raifing 
Jofeph  to  the  dignity  of  his  prime  minifter,  gave  him  his  ring, 
and  put  a  gold  chain  about  his  necke.  We  know  alfo  that 
this  patriarch  commonly  ufed  a  filver  cup  ' .  We  may  join  to 
thefe  teftimonies  of  facred  hiftory,  that  of  profane  authors. 
We  fee  from  their  writings,  that  the  art  of  working  gold  and 

a  N.  Relat.  de  la  Fraiice  equinox,  p.  140.;  Lefcarbot,  hift.  de  la  N.  France, 

?.  777- 

b   Gen.   c.  14.  v.  12.  &  53.  c   Ibid.  c.  35.  v.  4. 

d  Gen.  c.  38.  v.  18.  It  is  probable  this  ring  was  engraved.  The  Hebrew 
word  ann  Khtham,  iignifies  a  liguet.  Now,  a  fignet  mufthave  fome  diltin&ivc. 
fijjrk  or  engraving.     Sec  les  mem.  de  Trev.  Sept.  17J0,  p.  1051. 

c  Gen.  c.  41.  v.  41.     See  below,  b.  6.  chap,  ».  t  Gen.  c.  44.  v.  x. 
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filver  was  pra£lifed  in  Afia*  and  Egypt11  in  the  mod  remote 
ages. 

By  infenfible  degrees,  the  art  of  calling  would  give  birth  to 
that  of  fculpture  in  wood,  ftone,  and  marble.  This  opera- 
tion is  an  imitation  of  nature,  which  frequently  prefents  us 
with  a  rough  kind  of  fculpture.  Befides,  the  figures  in  this 
art  bear  an  exa£t  refemblance  to  the  real  objects  we  converfe 
with.  The  firft  attempts  in  fculpture  were  probably  in  clay. 
Men  would  begin  by  employing  the  materials  in  mod  com- 
mon ufe.  The  neceffity  of  procuring  themfelves  vefTels,  had 
taught  men  to  work  earth  and  clay.  They  would  naturally 
ufe  thefe  alfo  in  their  works  of  imitation.  There  was  no  need 
of  many  tools  to  execute  fuch  kind  of  works.  It  is  with  the 
hand  they  form  them,  and  the  fingers  are  of  more  ufe  than  all 
other  tools.  Three  or  four  pieces  of  wood  at  mod  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  finifh  fuch  works'.  The  plainnefs  of  this  practice, 
made  Pafitelesk,  a  famous  ftatuary  of  antiquity,  fay,  *'  That 
44  the  invention  of  modelling  clay  into  figures,  had  given  birth 
ft  to  the  art  of  making  ftatues  of  marble  and  bronze."  Ori- 
ginally in  all  nations  the  ftatues  of  their  gods  were  only  of 
moulded  clay. 

The  tranfition  from  figures  of  clay,  to  thofe  of  wood  and 
(tone,  muft  have  been  fomewhat  difficult ;  yet  it  appears  that 
mankind  were  not  long  in  making  this  tranfition.  The  wor- 
fhip  of  idols  is  extremely  ancient  '.  It  was  fpread  over  all 
Afia  and  Egypt,  in  the  days  of  Abraham  m  and  Jacob".  Ido- 
latry, no  doubt,  contributed  much  to  the  improvement  of 
fculpture.  For  though  the  reprefentations  of  the  objects  of 
public  adoration  were  at  firft  coarfe,  and  ill  performed,  yet 
civilized  nations  would  foon  learn  to  make  the  images  of  their 
gods  in  a  more  artificial  and  elegant  manner.  The  Teraphim 
which  Rachel  dole  from  her  father  Laban0,  were,  according 
to  the  bed  interpreters,  little  images  in  human  fhape.  Many 
other  things  prove  the  great  antiquity  of  fculpture  in  Afia  and 

S   Diod.  I.  1.  p.  iii,  113.;    Plin,  I.  31.  fe&.  rj.  p.  614. 

b  Diod.  1.   1.  p.  *;>.  i  Felibierf,  principes  d'archiuft.  1.  1.  c.  1. 

k  Plin.  1.  3J.  feft.  4J.  p.  711.  I  Jjfliua,  c.  a4.  v.  14.  m  Id.  find. 

B   Gen.  c.  31.  v.  19.  c.  3$.  v.  1,  &  4. 

0  Gea.  c.  31.  v.  19,  &  jp.  1 
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Egypt.  Not  to  mention  the  teftimonies  of  profane  authors  p* 
Gcd  forbade  his  own  people  to  make  unto  themfelves  graven 
images5,  or  gods  of  filver,  or  gods  of  gcldr.  He  command- 
ed them  alfo  to  break  all  the  images  of  the  gods  which  the  Ca- 
naanites  worfiiipped  r.  Mdfes,  fpeaking  to  the  Ifraelites  in  the 
"wiklernefs,  fays,  "  For  ye  know  how  ye  have  dwelt  in  the 
"  land  of  Egypt,  and  how  ye  came  through  the  nations  which 
«c  ye  paHed  by.  And  ye  have  feen  their  abominations  and 
"  their  idols,  wood  and  (tone,  filver  and  goldc."  This  text 
proves  that  thefe  nations  had  long  been  in  pofleflion  of  the  arts 
of  carving  and  fculpture.  I  might  fpeak  too  of  the  golden  calf* 
which  was  made  after  models  the  Ifraelites  had  feen  in  Egypt. 
But  I  imagine  I  have  fufficiently  proved*  that  fculpture  had  its 
origin  in  the  moft  remote  antiquity. 

This  art  muft  have  been  very  imperfect  iri  thefe  firft  ages. 
Sculpture  requires  the  knowledge  of  fo  many  other  arts,  that 
we  have  reafon  to  think  its  beginnings  were  very  coarfe,  even 
among  thofe  people  who  afterwards  excelled  in  it  the  moft. 
We  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the  productions  of  the  firft 
nations.  We  may  however  form  fome  idea  of  them,  from 
what  ancient  writers  fay  of  the  firft  attempts  in  fculpture  among 
the  Greeks,  who  had  learned  that  art  from  the  Egyptians". 
Their  flames  originally  were  little  better  than  fhapelefs  blocks. 
A  long  time  after,  their  knowledge  reached  no  further  than  to 
make  coarfe  figures,  with  their  arms  hanging  ftraight  down, 
and  fafiened  to  their  bodies.  Their  legs  joined  together*  with- 
out expreilion,  attitude,  or  elegance x.  We  know  too  that  the 
famous  ftat-ue  of  Memnon,  fo  much  admired  in  Egypt,  was  in 
this  tafte y-  Such  probably  were  the  firft  efTays  in  fculpture,  ia 
all  countries. 

If  we  could  give  credit  to  what  certain  authors  fay  of  the 
works  executed  by  Semiramis*    we  fhould   be  obliged  to  ac» 


p  See  Sanchoniar.  ap'ud  Eiifeb.  1.  i.  p.  39.  j  Herod.  I.  %.  n.  4,  143,^9. ;  Diod. 

1.  p.  10,  &  61.  1.  1.  p.  iix,  113. 

1   F.xod.   c  jo.  v.  4.  r  Ibid.  v.  44.  f  Exod.  c.  43.  V.  14. 

1  Dcut.  c.  19.  v.  16,  17.  u  See  Diod.  1.  r.  p.  log. 

:i   See  part  a.  b.  z.  feft.  z. 

y  PKUolrat.  de  vita  Apallon.  1.  6.  c.  4.  p.  133,  &  »J4» 
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knowledge  that  thefe  firft  ages  were  much  mere  intelligent  than 
we  have  reprefented  them.  This  princefs,  fay  they,  caufed  the 
images  of  all  kinds  of  animals  to  be  made  in  relievo  on  the 
walls  of  her  palace,  which  being  afterwards  coloured  accord- 
ing to  nature,  feemed  to  be  alive.  Thefe  figures  were  more 
than  four  cubits  high.  In  the  middle  appeared  Semiramrs 
piercing  a  tyger  with  her  dart,  and  near  her  Ninias  flaying  a 
lion  with  his  lance-  In  another  part  of  the  fame  palace,  the 
ftatues  of  Jupiter,  Belus,  Ninus,  Semiramis,  and  of  all  the 
principal  officers  of  ftate,  were  ere&ed.  Thefe  ftatues,  fay 
fhey,  were  all  of  bronze2. 

They  add  further,  that  three  ftatues  of  maffy  gold,  repre- 
fenting  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Rhea,  had  been  placed  on  the  fuir. - 
mit  of  a  temple,  built  in  the  midft  of  Babylon,  by  the  order*; 
of  that  princefs.  Jupiter  was  upright,  and  in  the  attitude  of 
walking ;  this  ftatue  was  40  feet  high.  Rhea  was  feated  in  a 
chaript  of  gold,  before  her  two  lions,  and  at  her  fide  two  enor- 
mous dragons  of  filver.  Juno  was  (landing ;  in  her  right  hand 
fhe  held  a  ferpent  by  the  head,  and  in  her  left,  a  fceptre  adorn- 
ed with  precious  ftones.  Before  thefe  three  ftatues.  was  placed 
a  table  of  gold,  forty  feet  long  and  fifteen  broad.  On  this  ta- 
bic were  fet  two  urns,  two  pots  for  perfumes,  and  three  cups  of 
gold,  each  of  an  enormous  weight3. 

Thefe  works,  however  grand  they  may  appear,  deferve  but- 
little  attention,  in  comparifon  of  thoie,  wifaieh,  they  tell  us? 
this  great  Queen  caufed  to  be  performed  on  Mount  Bagilihan. 
This  mountain  on  pne  fide  ptefented  a  ragged  rock,  fifteen  fur- 
longs in  perpendicular  height  *,  full  of  inequalities.  Semira- 
mis began  by  ordering  it  to  be  made  fmooth  ;  and  afterwards 
fhe  caufed  her  own  figure,  attended  by  one  hundred  of  her 
guards,  to  be  cut  upon  itb. 

We  ihould  be  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  fculpture  had 
made  very  great  progrefs  in  thefe  firft  ages,  if  the  facts  I  hava 
now  mentioned  were  well  attefted.  But  I  am  very  far  from 
thinking  they  are  fo.     They  appear  to  me  more  than  doubtful, 

z  Diod.  ].  z.  p.  in,  jn.  a  Diod.  1    1.  p.  nv. 

That  is,  ^  of  a  league,  allowing  i^  (tadia  to  a  kagne,  and  :»i  ?■'<•«  to  a 
ftadium. 

b   Diod.  !.  :.  p.   :;C,  i.'7. 
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We  cannot  but  obferve,  that  a  ftrain  of  exaggeration  runs 
through  the  whole  narration,  and  gives  it  the  air  of  a  fable. 
We  may  even  remark,  that  Diodorusc  and  Strabod,  who  de- 
clare that  many  monuments  attributed  to  Semiramis  ftill  exift- 
ed  in  their  time,  fuch  as  magnificent  highways,  bridges,  ca- 
nals, aqueducts,  &c.  make  no  mention  of  the  marvellous 
works  at  Mount  Bagifthan.  What  Diodorus,  the  only  an- 
cient author  who  fpeaks  of  them,  relates,  is  only  upon  the 
authority  of  Ctefias,  and  every  one  knows  how  much  the 
credit  of  Ctefias  has  been  fufpected.  In  a  word,  there  is  no 
mention  of  thefe  works  in  an  ancient  infcription  to  the  honour 
of  this  princefs,  which  has  been  preferved  by  Polienus e.  In 
this  we  find  a  pretty  long  detail  of  the  works  performed  by 
Semiramis  j  would  a  work  fo  extraordinary,  fo  incredible,  as 
this  of  carving  a  large  mountain,  have  been  left  out  of  the 
lift  *  ? 

It  is  true,  Father  Martini  relates,  that  there  is  a  mountain 
in  China,  cut  into  a  ftatue  of  fuch  prodigious  bignefs,  that  you 
may  diftinguifh  its  nofe  and  eyes  at  the  diitance  of  fome  miles f. 
Father  Kircher  fpeaks  alfo  of  two  other  mountains  in  that  coun- 
try, the  one  of  which  "has  the  fhape  of  a  dragon,-  and  the  other 
of  a  tvjjers. 

From  thefe  facts  it  might  be  concluded,  that  the  works  faidw 
to  have  been  performed  by  Semiramis  at  Mount  Bagifthan, 
might  have  exifted,  fince  works  equal,  if  not  fuperior  to  them, 
are  to  be  feen  in  China.  But,  in  my  opinion,  all  thefe  rela- 
tions are  equally  falfe.  But,  though  the  reality  of  fuch  works 
fhould  be  admitted,  it  might  ftill  be  doubted,  whether  they 
had  been  executed  in  the  ages  we  are  now  examining.  It  is 
well  known  there  were  feveral  queens  of  Aflyria  named  Semi- 
ramis h.  Thefe  authors  have  attributed  to  the  great  Semira- 
mis, the  fpoufe  of  Ninus,  what  was  perhaps  performed  in  an- 


*  L.  t.  p.  nS,  117.  d   L.  x6.  p.  1071.  e  Stntag.  1.  8.  c.  ->6. 

*  The  ruins  of  Perfepolis  may  perhaps  be  mentioned  as  an  exception  to  this. 
Rut  there  appears  nothing  in  them  comparable  to  the  works  of  Semiramis,  as 
described  by  Diudorus. 

f  Atlas  Sin.  p.  69.  5  Cliina  illuflr.  I.  4.  c.  4.  p.  131, 

J"  -See  Cecken,  p.  15  ;  Conon.  ap.  Phot.  n.  p.  p,4iS.  5  Eufeb.  chron.  1.  a.  p.  8?. 
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other  age,  arid  by  fome  other  princefs >.  This  confufion  o£ 
names  probably  occafioned  the  error  I  am  now  refuting ;  an  er- 
ror which  it  is  likely  gained  ground  from  that  natural  fondnefs 
for  the  marvellous  fo  peculiar  to  the  Greeks,  and  which  their 
beft  writers  can  hardly  guard  againft. 

I  mail  fay  nothing  of  painting  at  prefent.  I  am  perfuaded, 
that  art,  in  the  fenfe  we  now  underftand  the  word,  had  no 
exiftence  in  the  ages  we  are  now  upon.  They  might  poflibly 
fcrawl  with  colours  fome  grotefque  figures  without  rule,  or  me- 
thod, as  the  favages  do  at  prefent  k.  But  what  may  properly 
be  called  the  art  of  painting,  was  not  then  known.  We  (hall, 
however,  leave  the  critical  difcuffion  of  this  point  to  the  fecond 
part  of  our  work. 

.  Defigning,  and  its  kindred  arts,  ferve  at  prefent  merely  for 
amufement.  But  at  their  origin,  defigning,  engraving,  &c 
anfwered  more  neceflary  and  important  purpofes.  They  were 
the  only  means  which  mankind  then  knew  of  recording  their 
thoughts,  and  tranfmitting  their  knowledge  to  pofterity.  Draw- 
ing for  a  long  time  fupplied  the  place  of  letters,  which  we  ufe 
at  prefent.  We  fhall  illuftrate  this  matter  a  little,  and  finifh 
what  we  had  to  fay  concerning  the  arts  in  this  period,  by  the 
difcovery  of  writing. 


CHAP.      VI. 

Of  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Writing  to  the  year  1690 
before  Jefas  Cbrift. 

MAnkind  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  have  endea- 
voured to  find  out  methods  of  preferving  the  memory 
of  fuch  events  and  difcoveries  as  they  imagined  would  be  in- 
terefting  to  pofterity.  But  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  art 
of  writing,  that  is,  of  painting  words,  and  fpeaking  to  the  eyes, 


i  See  Berof.  apud  Jof.  in  Appion,  1.  i.e.  6,;  Eufeb.  chron.  1.  i.  p.  8o» 
k  Voyage  de  J.  dc  Lery,  p.  177  ;   Moeurs  des  Salvages,  t.  1.  p.  44. 
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was  found  out.  A  good  many  different  expedients  were  fuc- 
cefiively  employed,  to  preferve  the  remembrance  of  important 
facts.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  primitive  times,  to  plant  a 
grove,  to  raife  an  altar,  or  heap  of  ftones,  to  inflitute  games, 
and  feflivals,  and  to  compofe  a  kind  of  fongs  on  occafion  of  me- 
morable events.  The  place  alfo  where  any  remarkable  fcene 
had  been  acted,  commonly  received  a  name  commemorative  of 
that  event  and  its  circumftances. 

The  hiftories  of  all  nations  furnifh  a  number  of  proofs  and 
examples  of  thefe  primitive  practices.  We  fee  the  patri- 
archs raifing  altars  in  the  places  where  the  Lord  had  appeared 
to  them,  planting  groves,  fetting  up  monuments  in  memory 
of  the  principal  events  of  their  lives,  and  giving  fuch  names  to 
the  places  where  they  happened,  as  might  recall  the  remem- 
brance of  them  l.  Profane  authors  mention  cuftoms  of  the 
fame  kind  m.  From  the  fragment  of  Sanchoniatho,  we  learn, 
that  rough  ftones  and  pofts  were  the  fir  ft  memorials  of  the 
Phoenicians  n.  Great  heaps  of  ftones  were  formerly  to  be 
feen  near  Cadiz,  which  were  faid  to  be  the  monuments  of 
Hercules's  expedition  into  Spain  °.  The  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  North  preferved  the  remembrance  of  great  events,  by 
fetting  up  ftones  of  a  prodigious  bignefs  in  particular  places  p. 
This  is  ftill  the  moft  common  method  of  the  favages  of  Ame- 
rica, who  are  ftrangers  to  the  art  of  writing  q.  The  negroes, 
who  are  equally  ignorant  of  this  art,  have  invented  certain  fym- 
bolical  marks,  which  fupply  the  place  of  inferiptions.  For  exam- 
ple, they  place  arrows  over  the  graves  of  men,  mortars  and 
peftles  over  the  graves  of  women r.  The  cuftom  of  giving 
names  to  places  relative  to  the  events  which  have  happened  in 
them,  is  found  amongft  the  nations  of  America  f. 


'  Geri.  c.  it.  •¥.  p.  e.  1,6.  v.  z$.  c.  35.  v.  7.  c.  zi.  v.  31,  &  33.  c.  x6.  v.  *o,&c 
m  See  Diod.  1.  4.  p.  259,  &  267.  ;  Strabo,  1.  3.  p.  159,  &  260,  &C. 
n  See  Fourmont,  reflex,  critiques  fur  les  hift.  des  anc.  peuples,  '1.  2.  p.  7- 
0  Strkbo,  1.  3.  p.  202. 
P  Bill.  anc.  &  mod.  t.  i.  p.  248. 

«!  Journ.  des  fcav.  Mars  i6Bi,  p.  46.;  Voyage  a  ia  bayc  d'Hudfon,  t.  i.  p. 
W 1. 

r  Hifr.  gen.  des  voyages,  t.  2.  p.  46H. 
i  Hift.  des  Incas,  t.  j.  p.  19,  114,   3  58. 
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The  inftitution  of  feftivals  in  ancient  times  had  two  ob- 
jects, the  honour  of  the  gods,  and  the  perpetuating  the  memo- 
ry of  important  events.  If  we  perufe  the  calendars  of  ancient 
nations,  we  fhall  find,  that  all  their  feftivals  had  been  inflitu- 
ted  with  a  reference  to  fome  paffages  in  their  hiftories.  The  fa- 
cred  books  furnifh  many  examples  of  this :,  to  fay  nothing  of 
profane  hiftorians. 

Some  other  practices  which  prevailed  in  certain  countries, 
muft  be  reckoned  amongff.  the  means  which  were  anciently  em- 
ployed, to  preferve  the  memory  of  events  and  difcoveries. 
The  Chinefe  before  the  reign  of  Fo-hi,  that  is,  in  the  moft 
ancient  ages,  made  ufe  of  fmall  cords  with  a  certain  number 
of  knots,  which,  by  their  different  diftances  and  combinations, 
not  only  enabled  that  people  to  recall  the  remembrance  of 
their  own  ideas,  but  alfo  to  communicate  their  thoughts  to  o- 
thers  u. 

The  Peruvians  knew  no  other  way  of  writing  but  this. 
Cords  of  various  colours,  with  a  certain  number  of  knots  upon 
them,  fmaller  or  greater,  and  differently  combined,  formed 
regifters  which  contained  the  annals  of  their  empire,  the  ftate 
of  their  public  revenues,  the  rolls  of  their  taxes,  and  their  agro- 
nomical obfervations,  &c  x.  The  negroes  of  Juida  make  ufe 
of  this  method  at  prefent y.  We  may  add  to  thefe  practices, 
that  of  thofe  people  who  fupplied  their  want  of  writing,  by 
{mall  pieces  of  wood  differently  notched,  which  ferve  them  for 
authenticating  their  legal  deeds  and  contracts.  I  have  mention- 
ed this  practice  in  the  article  of  government  z  ;  it  ftill  fubfifts 
in  Albania  a,  and  Siberia  b.  The  tallies  of  wood  which  are  at 
prefent  ufed  by  our  bakers,  are  a  faithful  reprefentation  of  thefe 
rude  contrivances. 

But  the  compofing  of  little  poems  or  fongs,  was  the  method 
moft  univerfally  ufed  in  the  firfl  ages,  for  preferving  the  me^ 


*  Exod.  c.  ii.  v.  26,  17.     See  Calmet,  t.  2.  p.  130. 
u  Martini,  hift.  de  la  Cnine,  1.  1.  p.  21. 

x  Hift.  des  Incas,  t.  z.  p.  27,  &  35. ;  Conquetedu  Perot?,  t.  j.  p,  zz.  j  Acofta, 
fcift.  des  Indes,   1.  6.  0  8.  t'ol.  z8$. 

y   Hill.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  4.  p.  373,  &  394. 
z    Book  1.  cap.  1.   art.  1.  p.  28. 
»   D'Herbelot,  bib.  orient,  voce  Arnanth,  p.  1*9, 
t>  Rec.  des  voyag.  au  Nord,  t,  8.  p.  402. 
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mory  of  paft  events.  Thefe  poems  contained  the  principal  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  events  they  defignedto  tranfmit  to  pofterityc« 
We  fee  this  practice  eftablifhed  in  the  remotefr.  ages,  and  a- 
mongfl  all  nations  of  both  continents,  as  the  Egyptians  d,  Phoe- 
nicians c,  Arabians  f,  Chinefe  s,  Gauls  h,  Greeks  j,  Mexicans  k, 
and  the  people  of  Peru  '. 

We  find  fuch  hiftorical  fongs  amongft  the  moft  barbarous 
and  favage  nations.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  north  m, 
of  Brazil",  Iceland0,  Greenland15,  Virginia*1,  St.  Dimingo r. 
and  Canada f,  had  preferved,  in  poems  of  this  kind,  fuch  events 
as  they  thought  worthy  of  the  knowledge  of  pofterity.  They 
fung  them  at  their  public  feflivals  and  folemnities.  I  have  al- 
ready mown  in  the  article  of  government,  that  the  firft  legisla- 
tors promulgated  and  tranfmitted  their  laws  by  forming  them 
into  odes  or  fongs  c. 

All  thefe  different  practices  were  employed  in  primitive  times, 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  great  events,  and  the  knowledge  of 
important  difcaveries.  Tradition  then  fupplied  the  place  of 
writing,  fathers  explained  to  their  children  the  motives  of  fuch 
practices  and  inftitutions,  and  informed  them  of  the  event* 
which  had  occafioned  them  *. 


•  Sec  Strabo,  1.  1.  p.  34.  d  Clem.  Alex,  flrom.  1.  6.  p.  757. 
<*   Sanchoniat.  apud  Eufeb.  I.  1.  p.  38.  A. 

f  Job  c.   36.  v.  14.  8  Lettr.  edif.  19.  p.  477. 

h  Tacit,  dc  mor.  Germ.  n.  *.;  Biblioth.  univer.  t.  6    p    app, 
i  Acad,  des  infeript.  t.  6.  p.  ifij.;  Tacit,  annal.  1.  4.  n.  43. 
k  Theod.  de  Bry.  rer.  Americ.  t.  2.  part  4.  p.  113. 

•  Hift.  des  Incas,  t.  1.  p.  311.  t.  z.  p.  $$,  57,  &  I4S« 

I  am  informed  that  the  Peruvians  have  a  famous  ode,  which  contains  the  hi- 
ftory  of  the  creation,  according  to  their  divinity,  which  they  ofcen  fing. 

m  Bibl.  univ.  t.  15.  p.  380,  &  389,  &c.  Bibl.  anc.  &.  mod.  t  2.  p.  241.  ;  M. 
de  Trev.  Juin  1703,  p.  949,  950.  Decern.  1719,  p.  i*S. 

n  Voyage  dc  Corlal,  t.  r.  p.  159,  &  203. ;  Voyage  de  J.  de  Lery,  p.  148. 

0  Bibl.  ancien.  &  modern,  t.  2.  p.  241. 

P  Hift.  nat.  de  l'Ifbnde,  t.  x.  p.  232.  9  Journ.  desfcav.  Mars  1681,  p.  45. 

•  Hift.  gen.  des  voyages,  t.  12.  p.  219.  f  Moeurs  des  fauvages,  t.  1.  p.  5 19. 
<t   Book  1.  chap.  1.  art.  r.  p.   28,  29. 

The  ufe  of  hiftorical  fonp.s  continued  after  the  invention  of  writing.  Mofes 
enmpofed  one  after  the  pafTage  of  the  Red  fea  to  commemorate  that  event.  He 
ins  preferved  one  which  the  Canaanites  made  on  the  victory  of  their  king  Sihon 
over  the  Moabites.     Numb.  c.  21.  v.  27 — 31. 

•  Th  efcripture  furnilhes  us  with  a  very  direct  example  of  thefe  practices.  See 
Exod.  c.  12.  v.  16.  c.  13.  v.  8.  Join.  c.  4.  See  alio  Diod.  1.  5.  p  388. ;  L'hift. 
de  G^ngizcan  par  Petis  de  la  Croix,  p.  2. 

• 
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I  have  obferved  already  in  the  article  of  government,  that  it 
was  the  cuftom  of  thefe  primitive  times,  to  tranfa£t  before  wit- 
neffes  the  ordinary  affairs  of  civil  life,  fuch  as  fales,  purchafes, 
payments,  obligations,  &c  u. 

Thefe  practices  which  I  have  mentioned,  were  fufficient  for 
thefe  firfl  ages.  Nations  were  not  rhen  populous ;  they  had 
but  few  neceffities,  few  arts,  and  little  commerce;  confequent- 
ly  their  ideas  and  languages  could  not  be' very  copious.  As 
mankind  grew  more  numerous,  their  knowledge  and  their  bu- 
finefs  increafed;  and  it  became  neceffary  to  invent  more  precife 
and  commodious  methods  of  attefting  fa£b,  than  thofe  which 
I  have  mentioned.  Different  figns  have  fuccefnvely  been  con- 
trived to  paint  thoughts  and  reprefent  difcourfe.  It  is  by  the 
continued  refearches  and  repeated  eflays  of  the  civilized  part 
of  mankind  in  different  ages,  that  the  art  of  writing,  properly 
fo  called,  has  at  laft  been  found  out.  But  it  is  impolfible  to 
fix  the  precife  epocha,  or  point  out  with  certainty  the  origin  of 
this  art.  Thefe  questions  have  been  agitated  by  an  infinite 
number  of  critics,  both  ancient  and  modern  x.  To  examine 
their  different  fentiments,  would  lead  us  into  endlefs  difquifi- 
tions.  I  (hall  only  reprefent  in  a  few  words,  the  opinion  which 
feems  to  me  the  moft  probable. 

Man  enjoys  the  Angular  advantage  of  being  able  to  com- 
municate his  ideas  by  articulate  founds.  But  thefe  founds  do 
not  reach  beyond  the  time  and  place  where  they  are  pronoun- 
ced. It  was  neceffary  then  to  find  out  fome  method  of  giving 
extent  and  duration  to  founds,  in  order  to  diffufe  and  perpe- 
tuate our  ideas.  The  only  way  of  doing  this  was  by  invent- 
ing figns  and  figures  to  reprefent  and  preferve  words.  It  is 
impoffible  to  form  a  juft  cmd  clear  conception  of  the  manner  by 
which  mankind  arrived  at  the  art  of  writing,  otherwife  than  by 
carefully  tracing  the  fucceffive  gradations  of  this  art.  In  this 
progrefs  we  may  plainly  perceive  ft  vera!  different  epochas  and 
didinct  fteps  of  improvement. 


"    Supra,  b.  t.  c.  1.  p.  17. 

x   Sec  Pliny,  1.  7.  p.  41a. 

It  muff  be  owned,  that  what  we  read  in  Pliny  about  the  invention  of  alphabe- 
tical characters,  is  full  of  contradictions.  There  is  no  firength  nor  connection  in 
his  reafbnings.  Jt  is  evident  the  text  of  this  author  has  been  ccnuptcd  in  this 
place.     I  iball  fay  more  of  thh  in  the  article  of  aflronotny. 

The 
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The  firft  attempt  towards  writing,  taking  that  term  in  its 
utmoft  extent,  was  the  reprefentation  of  material  objects.  I 
have  obferved  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  in  all  ages,  and 
in  all  countries,  mankind  have  endeavoured  to  imitate  and 
copy  the  feveral  objects  which  nature  prefented  to  their  view. 
The  origin  of  defigning  is  almoft  as  ancient  as  that  of  man- 
kind. The  idea  of  it,  if  we  may  fo  fpeak,  feems  to  be  innate. 
It  was  natural  for  the  firft  men  to  think  of  employing  this  art, 
to  make  their  thoughts  vifible ;  they  began  by  drawing  a  re- 
prefentation of  the  objects  of  them.  To  write,  for  example, 
that  one  man  had  killed  another,  they  drew  the  figure  of  one 
man  ftretched  upon  the  ground,  and  of  another  Handing  by 
him  upright,  with  fome  inilrument  of  death  in  his  hand.  To 
let  you  know  that  fomebody  had  arrived  in  a  country  by  fea, 
they  drew  the  reprefentation  of  a  man  fitting  in  a  fhipj  and  fo 
of  other  things. 

We  may  be  allured  from  feveral  monuments  of  antiquity 
ftill  fubfifting,  that  the  art  of  writing  originally  confifted  in  a 
clumfy  reprefentation  of  corporeal  objects.  This  kind  of  wri- 
ting, improperly  fo  called,  was  the  firft  the  Egyptians  ufed. 
They  began  by  defigning y.  We  have  reafon  to  think  the 
Phoenicians  at  firft  knew  no  other  method  z.  Thofe  who 
have  wrote  belt  on  the  hiftory  and  arts  of  the  Chinefe,  have 
{hewn  clearly  that  the  modern  Chinefe  characters  are  derived 
from  this  primitive  practice  of  drawing  fuch  objects  as  were 
capable  of  ita.  I  fufpect  that  it  was  the  fame  originally  among 
the  Greeks,  becaufe  in  their  language  the  fame  word  fignifies 
to  paint  and  to  -write  *. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Mexicans  furnifhes  us  with  a  more  di- 
rect example  of  thefe  firft  effays  towards  the  art  of  writing. 
When  the  Spaniards  arrived  in  Mexico,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fea-coafls  gave  advice  of  it  to  their  Emperor  Montezuma,  by 
fending  him  a  large  cloth  in  which  they  had  carefully  drawn 
and  painted  everv  thing  which  they  had  feen  b.     This  was  the 


y  Eflai  fur  Ics hieroglyphes  des  Egypriens,  p.  iS,  46,  114,  115,  &  135. 

2  Ibid.  p.  x6,  &c.  a   Ibid.  p.  2s,  &£• 

*  r^upuv. 

J>  Acclta,  I.  7.  c.  14.;  Cor.q.  dn  Mcxiq.  !.  :,  C.  r.  p.  i6i,   j(Sj. 
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only  method  thefe  people  had  of  writing  their  laws  and  their 
hiftory. 

There  is  flill  exifting  a  very  curious  fragment  of  this  hifto- 
rical  painting,  which  a  Mexican  explained  to  the  Spaniards, 
after  their  conqueft  of  that  empire c.  The  favages  prefent  us 
daily  with  models  of  this  primitive  manner  of  writing  d,  and 
communicating  their  thoughts. 

It  would  be  quite  fuperfluous  to  infill  on  the  difficulty  and 
inconvenience  of  this  practice.  How  much  time  and  pains 
were  neceffary  to  write  the  lead  fact,  or  the  fhorteft  difcourfe  ? 
Men  contrived  to  abridge  thefe  figns,  and  inftead  of  drawing  a 
man,  a  horfe,  a  tree,  &c  at  full  length,  they  only  drew  fome 
of  their  diltinguifhing  parts.  By  this  means  they  fhortened  the 
time,  and  diminished  the  enormous  bulk  of  their  volumes.  We 
have  flill  left  fome  traces  of  this  lhorter  way  of  painting  in  the 
writings  of  Hor- Apollo  e.  That  author  fays,  that  anciently  the 
Egyptians  reprefented  a  fuller  of  cloths,  by  painting  a  man's 
twb  feet  in  water ;  and  that,  to  write  fire,  they  painted  fmoke 
rifing  in  the  airf. 

This  abridged  painting  was  the  fecond  (lep  towards  a  more 
commodious  method  of  reprefenting  thoughts  and  words.  But 
it  ftill  betrays  the  great  ignorance  of  thefe  ancient  times,  and 
proves  the  original  cuflom  of  painting  the  object  of  their  dif- 
courfe. 

The  neceflity  of  writing  much,  and  upon  various  fubjedts, 
foon  difcovered,  that  the  painting  of  objects  was  not  fufficient 
alone  to  exprefs  a  great  many  of  the  ideas  which  we  might  in- 
cline to  communicate.  There  are  in  fact  a  great  many  things 
which  cannot  be  expreffed  by  this  means,  fuch  as  words,  the 
changes  of  relations  and  qualities,  and  efpecially  the  pafBons 
and  fentiments  of  living  creatures.  It  became  necefTary,  there- 
fore, to  make  fome  improvements  and  additions  to  their  former 
practices  of  painting  objects.     They  began  by  adding  to  thefe 


c  See  1'Eflai  fur  les  hierogl.  des  Egypt,  p.  18. 

d  See  Lettr.  edif.  t.  17.  p.  303,  304.;  Voyage  de  la  Hontan,  t.  i.  p.  I93.3 
Conq.  dn  Perou,  t.  1.  p.  u.j  Voyage  a  la  baye  d'Hudfoa,  t.  a.  p.  171,  571.  j 
Moeurs  des  fauvages,  t.  %.  p.  43,  44. 

c  L.  i.  c.  65.  f  L.  i.  c.  itf, 

paintings 
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paintings  certain  marks  and  ftrokes,  which,  by  common  con- 
fent  and  agreement,  ferved  to  fignify  actions,  paffions,  &c. 
Thefe  marks,  though  they  had  no  relation  to  the  founds  which 
men  uttered  in  expreffing  their  ideas  *,  yet,  by  their  various 
difpofitions  and  combinations,  anfwered  much  the  fame  purpo- 
fes  with  our  letters.  Such  were  probably  the  fucceiTive  fteps 
and  improvements  in  the  art  of  writing. 

After  this,  fome  acute  and  ingenious  nations  invented  more 
artificial  methods,  though  ftill  very  imperfect  and  inconvenient. 
The  moft  celebrated  of  thefe  was  that  of  hieroglyphics,  of 
which  the  Egyptians  are  efteemed  the  inventors.  In  this  me- 
thod of  writing,  one  figure  reprefented  many  things.  A  fca- 
ling-ladder,  for  example,  reprefented  a  fiege  s.  Two  hands, 
the  one  holding  a  buckler,  the  other  a  bow,  fignified  a  battle  h. 
By  this  means  the  art  of  writing,  which  originally  was  only 
painting,  became  a  mixture  of  paintings  and  fymbols ;  the 
marks  which  they  ufed  fignifying  fomething  more  than  the  Am- 
ple reprcfentations  of  objects  could  do. 

This  new  manner  of  writing  made  great  progrefs,  and 
received  many  improvements.  There  were  various  ways  of 
ufing  it.  We  perceive  plainly  by  the  different  methods  which 
we  know  were  ufed,  fome  more,  fome  lefs  artificial,  that  thefe 
methods  were  invented  by  degrees,  and  at  different  times. 
This  manner  of  writing  was  very  univerfal.  We  find  it  amongft 
the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Chinefe,  and  Mexicans  ',  and 
where-ever  we  can  trace  the  firft  progrefs  of  arts.  The  manner 
of  practifing  it,  indeed,  in  all  thefe  different  nations  was  not 
perfectly  the  fame,  and  yet  all  their  various  methods  evidently 
flowed  from  one  fource,  viz.  the  primitive  practice  of  painting 
the  objects  of  thought.  It  is  highly  worthy  of  our  attentive 
obfervation,  that  not  only  the  Chinefe  in  the  eaft,  the  Mexi- 
cans in  the  weft,  the  Egyptians  in  the  fouth,  but  alfo  the  Scy- 
thians k  in  the  north,  the  Indians,  Phoenicians ',  -/Ethiopians, 


*   See  the  figures  upon  ohelifks,    and   the  Mexican  paintings,    in  Thevenot, 
t.  %. 

g  Hor.  Apollo.  1.  i.  c.  a8.  h  Ibid.  c.  y. 

i  Eflai  fur  les  hieroglyph,  p.  i6,   ?",   37,   38.  k  Ihid.  p.  47. 

1  Diod.  1.  3.  p   175. ;  Voyage  de  V.  le  Blanc,  part  1.  p.  25. 
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Etrufcans  m,  the  favages  in  Africa  n  and  America  °,  have  all 
ufed  the  fame  manner  of  writing,  by  drawings  and  hierogly- 
phics. Such  an  univerfal  concurrence  cannot  be  confidered  as 
the  effect  of  accident  or  imitation  •,  we  muft  difcern  in  it  the 
voice  of  nature  fpeaking  in  an  uniform  tone  to  the  grofs  capaci- 
ties of  the  firft  generations  of  men  *. 

But,  after  hieroglyphic  writing  was  carried  to  the  higheffc 
perfection  it  was  capable  of,  there  (till  remained  one  great  and 
la  ft  effort  to  be  made,  to  find  out  characters  proper  for  repre- 
fenting  words  independent  of  objects.  There  have  been  in  all 
ages  fome  happy  and  inventive  fpirits,  raifed  up  by  Providence 
for  the  improvement  and  increafe  of  human  knowledge.  Some 
of  thefe  took  notice  of  the  great  imperfection  of  all  the  me- 
thods which  had  been  ufed  to  render  our  thoughts  vifible  and 
permanent.  They  perceived  the  inconvenience  of  that  way 
of  writing,  which  constantly  excited  double  ideas  in  the  mind, 
by  a  confufed  mixture  of  words  and  objects.  They  took  no- 
tice further,  that  the  articulate  founds,  formed  by  the  voice  in 
fpeaking,  were  not  very  numerous.  They  endeavoured,  there- 
fore, to  reprefent  thefe  articulate  founds  by  an  equal  number 
of  fgns.     By  this  means  they  propofed  to  paint  words  by  figns, 


n  Efldi  fur  les  hieroglyph,  p.  46. 

n  Hift.  gen.  des  voyag.  °  Lettr.  edlf.  t.  17.  p.  458. 

*  EfTui  Air  les  hieroglyph,  p.  45,  47. 

Learned  men  have  long  been  in  an  error  about  the  firft  ufe  of  hieroglyphics. 
They  imagined,  that  the  Egyptian  priefts  invented  them,  to  conceal  their 
knowledge  from  the  vulgar.  But  this  miftake  has  arifen  from  not  attending  to 
the  change  of  cirLtlmftances.  It  is  eafy  to  prove,  that  the  Egyptians  ufed  hiero- 
glyphics at  firft,  only  to  tranfmit  the  knowledge  of  their  laws,  their  enftoms, 
and  their  hiftory,  to  pofterity.  It  was  nature  and  neceffity,  not  art  and  choice, 
that  produced  the  feveral  kinds  of  hieroglyphic  writing.  They  were  an  imper- 
fect defective  invention,  fuited  to  the  ignorance  of  the  firft  ages.  The  Egyptians 
ufed  them  becaufe  they  knew  not  letters.  If  this  people  had  firft  invented  alpha* 
betical  writing,  they  would  have  been  too  fenfible  of  its'excellence  to  ufe  any 
other. 

This  error  about  the  ufe  of  hieroglyphics  came  from  the  Greeks.  It  was  late 
before  they  had  any  intercoinfe  with  the  Egyptians,  when  alphabetic  characters 
were  in  ufe.  The  hieroglyphic  writing  was  abandoned  by  the  bulk  of  the  na- 
tion. It  was  then  the  Egyptian  priefts  (who,  like  the  other  learned  men  of  an- 
tiquity, endeavoured  to  conceal  their  knowledge)  retained  hieroglyphic  wri- 
ting as  a  convenient  veil.  In  this  manner,  after  the  difcovery  of  alphabetic 
writing,  hieroglyphics  became  a  fecrec  and  rr.yfterious  way  of  writing  in 
Egypt. 

Vol.  I.  Z  which. 
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which,  having  a  direct  relation  to  the  founds  which  men  pro- 
nounced, might  prefent  no  other  idea  to  the  mind.  For  this 
purpofe  they  invented  certain  figns,  whofe  property  it  was  to 
reprefent  words,  not  things;  figns  which,  taken  feparately,  fig- 
nified  nothing,  but,  when  joined  together,  formed  a  precife  de- 
terminate number  of  words  *. 

The  inventors  of  this  new  way  of  writing  had  obferved,  as 
I  have  fair!,  that  words  were  compofed  of  a  certain  number  of 
founds.  They  attempted  to  reprefent  each  of  thefe  founds 
by  a  particular  fign.  In  this  way  of  writing,  which  I  (hall 
call  the  fyllabicy  they  ufed  only  one  character  to  exprefs  each 
fyllable  of  which  a  word  was  compofed.  As  yet  they  had  no 
idea  of  vowels  and  confonants.  We  ufe,  for  example,  ten  let- 
ters to  write  the  word  prof  rated ;  they  ufed  but  three  charac- 
ters. This,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  firft  ftep  men  made  to  ex- 
prefs and  reprefent  words,  otherwife  than  by  painting  objects. 
I  fufpecl,  that  originally  all  thofe  nations  of  Afia,  known  to  the 
ancients  under  the  names  of  Syrians  and  AlTyrians,  ufed  the 
fyllabic  way  of  writing.  We  may,  I  think,  difcern  the  vefti- 
ges  of  this  in  an  ancient  tradition,  which  afcribes  the  inven- 
tion of  writing  to  the  Syrians,  but  acknowledges  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians improved,  made  it  more  fimplc,  and  brought  the  cha- 
racters to  perfection  p.  Whatever  may  be  in  this  conjecture, 
but  few  nations  have  ufed  the  fyllabic  way  of  writing  q.  We 
know  of  none  at  prefent  but  the  Ethiopians,  and  fome  people 
of  India,  amongft  whom  it  is  ftill  preferved r. 

This  way  of  writing  is  really  very  imperfect.  The  great 
multitude  of  characters,  of  which  fuch  alphabets  are  neceffarily 
compofed,  muft  have  occafioned  much  confufion.  It  muit 
have  greatly  fatigued  the  memory,  and  the  different  fymbols  of 
that  kind  of  writine  mult  have  often  been  confounded.     Men 


*  The  difference  between  the  hieroglyphic  ard  alphabetic  way  of  writing 
confifls  in  thi> :  That  one  hieroglyphic  figure  fignified  a  great  many  things, 
but  one  alphabetic  character  fignifies  nothing,  or  at  moil  a  fimple  found.  A 
number  of  them  mutt  be  joined  to  form  a  word.  Two  hieroglyphics  joined  to- 
gether, on  the  contrary,  would  never  form  a  word,  but  only  a  more  complicated 
idea. 

P  Piod.  1.  5.  p.  390.  1  Acid,  des  infaipt.  t.  6.  p.  614. 

r  Mem.  de  Trcw  Mars  174.0,  p.  4^0. 
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fought  therefore  fome  method  more  fimple,  and  liable  to  few- 
er errors.  At  laft  they  found  out  that  way  of  writing,  in 
which  the  vowels  and  confonants  are  expreffed  feparately  by  fo 
many  diftinct  characters.  The  great  excellence  of  this  inven- 
tion confifts  in  its  fimplieity.  By  a  fmall  number  of  characters 
repeated  and  differently  combined,  we  can  exprefs  all  our  ideas, 
and  all  our  words,  with  equal  precision  and  facility.  This  way 
of  writing  is  ufed  by  almoft  all  nations  at  prefent.  A  fublime 
invention,  which  mud  have  cod  much  labour  and  infinite  re- 
flections ! 

But  how  did  mankind  arrive  at  this  difcovery  r  How  did 
they  pafs  from  hieroglyphics,  and  even  fyllabic  writing,  to  al- 
phabetic characters  ?  This  is  hard  to  be  conceived ;  for  hiero- 
glyphics, and  even  fyllabic  writing,  have  no  relation  to  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet.  They  mud  then  have  entirely  changed  the 
nature  of  the  figns  which  they  made  ufe  of.  It  is  in  vain  to 
confult  ancient  authors  for  clearing  up  this  queftion;  they  give 
us  no  light  into  the  manner  in  which  this  difficult  tranfition 
was  made. 

We  may  imagine  that  the  contracted  kind  of  hieroglyphic 
writing,  of  which  we  fpoke  above  f,  might  lead  to  the  (till  more 
contracted  method  of  alphabetic  letters,  which,  by  their  differ- 
ent combinations,  exprefs  every  articulation  of  the  voice  in  the 
moft  eafy  and  fimple  manner.  This  conjecture  becomes  more' 
probable,  when  we  caft  our  eyes  upon  the  alphabets  of  fome  an- 
cient nations.  The  letters  which  cornpofe  them  appear,  both 
from  their  forms  and  names,  to  have  been  taken  from  hierogly- 
phic figns.  By  an  attentive  comparifon  of  the  Egyptian  letters, 
which  ftill  remain,  with  the  hieroglyphic  figures  engraved  upon 
their  obelilks  and  other  monuments,  it  appears  that  their  letters 
were  derived  from  their  hieroglyphics '.  The  ./Ethiopian  al- 
phabet, and  the  Armenian  capitals,  furnifii  further  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  this  affertion.  We  perceive  in  them  evident  vefii- 
ges  of  the  ancient  hieroglyphic  writing". 

f  See  fuprj,  p.  17$,  &  175. 

1  Rec.  J'antiquit.  par  M.  le  C.  de  Caylns,  1. 1.  p.  70,  71. 
u  Etui  far  Ie>  hierog.  p.  40,  41.;  Hift.  de  la  vie  «  des  ouvng.  de  h  Croze, 
p.  :*(5.  in  uc.  Amtkrd.  1741. 
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I  fhall  not  infift  on  the  great  difference  obfervable  in  the 
alphabetic  way  of  writing,  in  which  the  words  are  formed  by 
an  aflemblage  of  many  letters.  We  know,  that,  in  mod  part 
of  the  oriental  languages,  the  vowels  are  not  wrote,  but  only 
the  confonants  *;  whereas,  in  all  the  languages  of  the  weft,  the 
vowels  and  confonants  enter  equally  into  the  compofition  of 
writing. 

It  is  impomble  to  determine  the  precife  epocha  of  the  in- 
vention of  alphabetic  characters.  We  fee  only,  that  this  art 
was  known  in  fome  countries,  in  very  ancient  times.  Alpha- 
betic writing  was  ufed  in  Arabia  in  the  days  of  Job  x.  He 
fpeaks  of  it  in  a  very  plain  and  pofitive  manner.  We  muft  re- 
member, that,  in  my  opinion,  Job  was  cotemporary  with  Ja- 
cob, and  lived  in  Arabia.  We  may  even  fufpeft y,  that  Mo- 
fes  had  learned  the  art  of  alphabetic  writing  in  this  country, 
where  he  lived  feveral  years  before  his  million  z.  However  this 
may  be,  from  the  manner  in  which  this  divine  legiflator  fpeaks 
of  the  ufe  of  writing,  it  fufhciently  appears,  that  in  his  time  it 
was  not  a  difcovery  abfolutely  new 3.  Befides,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  knowledge  of  letters  was  very  ancient  among  the  Ca- 
naanitcs.  Before  Jofhua's  time  that  people  had  a  city  named 
Dabir^  which  had  originally  bore  the  name  of  Cariath-Sephcry 
lhat  is  to  fay,  City  cf  letters  b. 

Alphabetic  writing  muft  aifo  have  been  very  ancient  in 
Egypt.  Plato  fays,  that  Thaut  was  the  firft  who  divided  letters 
into  vowels  and  confonants,  mutes  and  liquids  c.  I  doubt  whe- 
ther this  divifion  was  known  in  Egypt  in  the  age  in  which  their 
chronology  has  placed  Thaut.  But  what  Plato  fays  may  be 
confidered  as  a  proof,  that  it  was  the  common  opinion,  that  al- 
phabetic characters  were  known  to  the  Egyptians  in  the  age  of 
Thaut,  that  is,  in  the  earlieft  ages. 

*  *  Some  think,  however,  that  in  the  Hebrew,  for  example,  the  Aleph,  Jod, 
and  Van,  arc  vowels.  This  oblervation  may  be  applied  to  the  other  oriental  lan- 
guages. 

x  Chip.  13.  v.  26.  0.  to.  v.  23,  24.  c.  31.  v.  3 j,   36. 

y  See  our  cliliertation  at  the  end  of  the  lad  volume. 

z  Exod.  c.  %.  v.  15,  &c.     See  alfo  our  difiertation  on  Job. 

a  See  Exod.  c.  17.  v.  14.  c,  34.  v.  27.  c.  24.  v.  4,  &  18.  Num.  c.  33.  v.  1. 

C.  I?.  V.  l3.  C.'  Ji.  V.  9,  19,    26. 

b  Jofh.  c.  15.  v.  15.  c  In  Pbjle.b,  p.  374.  E. 

If 
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If  we  could  depend  upon  what  ancient  authors  have  related 
of  Semiramis,  the  hiftory  of  that  princefs  would  furnifh  us 
with  ftill  more  decifive  proofs  of  the  great  antiquity  of  alpha- 
betic writing.  Diodorus  fpeaks  of  an  infcription  in  Syriac 
characters,  which  Semiramis  caufed  to  be  cut  upon  Mount 
Bagifthan  d.  The  fame  author  fpeaks  of  letters  wrote  to  that 
princefs  by  a  king  of  India0.  But  I  have  already  obferved,  that 
there  were  feveral  queens  of  Aflyria  known  by  the  name  of  Se- 
miramis f.  For  which  reafon  the  facts  mentioned  by  Diodorus 
cannot  fix  the  epocha  of  the  firft  ufe  of  alphabetic  writing  in 
the  eaft. 

The  invention  of  alphabetic  characters  muft  be  confidered  as 
the  mod  aftonifhing  effort  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  one  of 
thofe  fublime  difcoveries  which,  can  be  made  only  by  a  genius 
of  the  firft  rank.  The  author,  however,  of  this  moft  noble  in- 
vention is  quite  unknown  ;  his  name  is  covered  with  fuch  im- 
penetrable fhades  of  antiquity,  that  the  moft  piercing  eyes  have 
not  been  able  to  difcover  it.  I  mail  fpend  no  time  in  this  fruit- 
lefs  fearch ;  but  only  examine  in  what  part  of  the  world  this 
art,  fo  excellent  and  ufeful,  had  its  birth. 

The'invention  of  alphabetic  characters  moft  certainly  apper- 
tains to  thofe  nations  which  were  firft  civilized.  Thefe  fooii 
came  to  have  need  of  fome  means  of  recording,  with  eafe  and 
readinefs,  that  infinite  multitude  and  great  variety  of  trans- 
actions which  arife  in  civil  fociety.  Of  confequence,  they 
would  apply  themfelves,  with  earneilnefs  and  conftancy,  to 
find  out  fome  method  of  painting  and  preferving  ideas  and 
words- 
Several  nations  have  formerly  disputed  the  honour  of  having 
invented  alphabetic  writing  s.  I  {hal|  not  ftop  to  diicufs  their 
different  pretentions ;  the  greateft  part  of  them  are  very  ill 
founded.  I  can  fee  only  two  ancient  nations  to  which  this 
invention  cm\  be  afcribed  with  any  appearance  of  reafon ;  the 


d   Diod.   !.  z.  p.  117.  e   Ibid.  p.  ii>, 

f  See  ahove,  chap.  5.  p.  if 8. 

Diod.  I.  1.  p.  19.  I.  ?.  p.  i7_".  I.  J.  p.  290. j  Lncsn  PJiarfal.  1.  j.  v.  jxo.s 
P)th.  1.  ■>.  c.  56.  p.  ^ii.;  Facit.  amuL  1.  :».  i».  14  ;  Clem.  Airs,  ftrom.  1.  1. 
p.  3<S». 
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Aflyrians  *  and  the  Egyptians.  All  the  alphabets  which  are 
at  prefent  known  in  the  world,  are  derived  from  one  or  other 
of  thefe  two  nations.  In  fact,  if  we  examine  with  attention 
the  elements  of  all  the  alphabets,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
we  fhall  plainly  perceive  that  they  are  all  derived  from  one  and 
the  fame  origin,  excepting  only  the  Chinefe  characters,  which 
are  ftill,  as  formerly,  real  hieroglyphics  f.  We  may  fay  the 
fame  of  the  ./Ethiopian  alphabet,  and  of  thofe  of  fome  nations 
of  India,  who,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  retain  the  fyllabic 
way  of  writing h. 

But  to  which  of  thefe,  the  Egyptians  or  Affyrians,  we  ought 
to  afcribe  the  honour  of  the  invention  of  alphabetic  writing, 
feems  to  me  a  queftion  impoffible  to  be  decided  at  prefent.  It 
appears  only  from  the  fmall  remains  we  have  of  the  writing  of 
thefe  ancient  nations,  that  their  letters  had  a  great  affinity 
with  each  other.    They  very  much  refembleu  one  another  in 


*  W*e  ought  to  comprehend  under  that  name  the  Syrians,  fo  often  confound- 
ed with  the  Allyrians  by  the  writers  of  antiquity.  See  Thefaur.  ling.  8i  erudit. 
Rom.  de  Gwfner.  edit.  1749,  at  the  word  Syria. 

I  believe  too,  from  what  Diodorus  fays,  1.  J.  p.  390.  that  we  ought  to  com- 
prehend under  the  name  of  Aflyrians,  tke  people  which  were  afterwards  called 
Phoenicians  by  the  Greeks. 

f  If  we  could  believe  M.  de  !a  Croze,  we  mufl:  except  the  Armenian  charac- 
ters too.  Hillory  of  his  life,  p.  no.  This  is  a  queftion  I  am  not  a  proper  judge 
of  ;  only  Thofe  who  underftand  the  Armenian  beft,  are  of  a  very  different  opini- 
on Iron)  M.  de  la  Croze.  They  find  that  the  Armenian  letters  have  a  great  re- 
femblance  in  their  formation  to  thofe  of  the  Greek  tongue.  Jour,  des  fcav.  Juil- 
let  \  7  ;8.  p.  590. 

Thofe  unknown  characters  which  have  been  found  in  the  rains  of  Perfe;io!is, 
fnuft  perhaps  be  considered  a«  a  particular  kind  of  writing.  But  poffibly  the  rea- 
fon  that  they  have  not  yet  been  read,  is,  becaufe  they  have  not  been  exactly  co- 
pied. The  example  of  the  itifcriptions  at  Palmyra  Ihould  teach  us  to  fnpencl  001 
judgment.  The  vain  efforts  which  had  been  made  for  near  a  whole  century  to 
read  and  explain  the  inferiptions  at  Palmyra,  had  at  lift  made  the  learned  con- 
clude, that  the  Palmyrean  characters  were  a  particular  kind  of  writing.  At  laft, 
however.  M.  Barthelemy  has  explained  thefe  inferiptions  in  a  mofl  fatisfaclory 
manner.  By  the  help  of  exaft  copies,  he  difcovered  that  the  Palmyrean  alpha- 
bet partook  of  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac.  The  reader  may  confalt  his  diflertation, 
where  he  will  find  the  greateit  elegance  and  erudition  adorned  with  the  mod  un- 
common modeily. 

h  See  above,  p.  177,  &  178. 

fliape; 
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fhape » ;  and  they  ranged  them  in  the  fame  manner,  that  is, 
from  right  to  left k. 

It  will  perhaps  be  alledged,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe, 
that  all  alphabetic  characters  have  been  derived  from  the  fame 
origin,  when  we  perceive  fuch  a  prodigious  variety  and  differ- 
ence in  the  writing  of  the  feveral  nations  of  the  world.  Is  not 
the  great  diverfity  in  the  manner  of  ranging  the  letters,  alone 
fufHcient  to  deftroy  this  opinion  ?  Some  nations  have  ranged 
their  letters  perpendicularly,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  and  continue  to  do  fo  ftill.  Others  range  theirs  horizon- 
tally, but  in  different  directions.  The  greateft:  number  have 
followed  the  moft  natural  movement  from  left  to  right,  in 
which  the  action  of  the  arm  is  moft  free  and  difengaged  from 
the  body.  All  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  fome  others,  difpofe 
their  letters  in  this  manner '. 

A  fmall  number  of  nations  have  preferred  the  movement 
from  right  to  left  in  writing.  This  was  practifed  by  the  Affy- 
rians,  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  Arabians,  Hebrews, 
and  Chaldeans,  but  hardly  by  any  other.  This  manner  of 
ranging  the  letters  is  very  embarraffing.  The  hand  and  inftru- 
ment  they  write  with,  conceal  a  part  of  the  letters  they  have 
juft  formed  from  the  eyem. 

Do  not  thefe  various  ways  of  writing,  it  may  be  faid,  appear 
efTentially  different ;  and  is  not  this  a  proof  that  feveral  nations 
have  owed  the  invention  of  writing  to  themfelves,  and  each 
formed  a  particular  method  of  their  own  ?  It  is  eafy  to  anfwer 
this  objection.  To  remove  it  effectually,  I  fhall  only  mention 
one  certain  and  well-attefted  fact,  which,  I  think,  clearly  proves 
that  all  the  alphabets  now  known  might  be  deiived  from  one 
and  the  fame  origin. 

Can  any  two  fets  of  letters  appear  to  the  eye  more  different 
from  one  another  than  the  Samaritan   and   French  ?    Yet  it 


i   Rec.  d'antiq.  par  M.  le  C.  de  Caylus,  t.  i.  p.  74.     See  alfo  P'uf.  t.  %.  p. 
577,  &  feq. 

k  Herod.  1.  i.  n.  35.;   Bibliot.  Choif.  t.  11.  p.  37. 

1  Acad,  des  inferist.  t.  6.  p.  607. 

ra  Ibid.  t.  6.  p.  618.5  Reland,  divert,  rnifcellan. 

is 
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is  very  certain,  and  may  be  eafily  proved,  that  the  letters  of 
our  alphabet  were  derived  from  the  Samaritan.  We  received 
our  letters  from  the  Romans,  they  from  the  Greeks n,  thefe 
from  the  Phoenicians0;  and  the  learned  are  now  agreed,  that 
•the  Phoenician  and  Samaritan  characters  were  the  fame  p. 

But  befides  this  evidence  from  hiitory,  a  little  reflection  on 
the  names  and  order  of  the  letters,  in  the  feveral  alphabets  I 
have  juft  mentioned,  will  be  fufficient  to  convince  us  of  the 
truth  of  this  genealogy.  How  could  it  have  happened,  that 
the  Phoenician,  Samaritan,  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  letters, 
fhould  all  have  the  fame  names,  and  be  ranged  in  the  fmie 
order,  if  they  had  not  been  derived  from  the  fame  origin  ? 

The  little  refemblance,  therefore,  that  appears  at  prefent  be- 
tween the  alphabets  of  the  different  nations  of  the  world,  is  no 
fufScient  reafon  to  make  us  deny,  that  they  all  proceeded  from 
one  common  fource.  The  fucceffion  of  ages  has  introduced 
prodigious  changes  in  their  manner  of  writing  in  each  nation. 
The  hiftory  of  writing  among  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  mo- 
dern nations  of  Europe,  furnifh  more  than  fumcient  evidence 
of  this.  There  is  a  nation  in  which  the  way  of  writing  has 
varied  fo  much,  that  their  ancient  alphabet  has  hardly  any  re- 
femblance to  their  prefent,  either  in  the  fhape  or  arrangement 
of  the  letters  q,  though  it  is  certain  they  were  derived  from  the 
fame  origin. 

We  can  fpeak  but  very  imperfectly  of  the  number  of  letters 
of  which  the  firft  alphabets  were  compofed.  Ancient  writers 
have  not  explained  themfelves  on  this  fubjecl.  Plutarch  fays, 
that  there  were  twenty-five  letters  in  the  Egyptian  alphabet1". 
But  I  cannot  believe  that  all  thefe  letters  were  invented  at  the 
very  firft.  We  know  that  originally  the  Phoenicians  had  but 
fixteen  letters :  their  alphabet  confided  of  no  more  than  this 
number  when  Cadmus  introduced  it  into  Greece f.  I  am  per- 
fuaded  the  Egyptians,   in  like  manner,  invented  but  a  fmall 


n  Tacit,  annal.  1.  ii.  n-  14. 

<•  See  part  1.  b.  2.  feci.  1.  chap.  6. 

P  See  les  mem.  de  1'rcv.  Juill.  1704,  p.  183. 

1  tee  part  2.  b.  2.  feci,  j.  chap.  6. 

*  Too».  x.  p.  374.  A.  '  Plin.  1.  7-   feci.  j-.  p.  4iz< 

number 
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number  of  letters  at  firft,  and  by  degrees  added  others,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  fcveral  articulations  of  the  voice  in  a  more  diftin£t 
and  commodious  manner. 

Befides,  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  difcovery  of  alpha- 
betic writing  was  very  much  diffufed  into  the  different  parts  of 
the  world,  in  the  ages  we  are  now  examining.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  proved  to  a  demonftration,  that  very  few  nations  had 
any  knowledge  of  it  in  that  period.  All  the  world,  excepting 
Egypt,  and  fome  parts  of  Afia,  were  for  many  ages  entirely 
ignorant  of  this  neceffary  and  ufeful  art.  I  mall  take  care  to 
point  out,  in  the  fecond  part  of  this  work,  when  the  knowledge 
ef  alphabetic  writing  was  introduced  into  Europe.  Let  us  fpeak 
at  prefent  of  the  various  materials  which  have  been  ufed  in  dif- 
ferent ages  in  the  art  of  writing,  taking  that  term  for  all  kinds 
of  writing  originally  known,  fuch  as  defigning  at  full  or'abiid- 
ged,  hieroglyphics,  Sec. 

We  know  that  rocks  and  flones  were  the  firft  materials 
ufed  for  writing  by  the  Egyptians  c,  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  north",  and  no  doubt  by  many  other  nations.  From 
hence  came  the  practice  almoft  universal  among  the  nations  of 
antiquity,  of  writing  upon  pillars,  whatever  they  thought 
worthy  of  tranfmitting  to  poflerity  x.  The  pillars  fet  up  by 
Ofiris,  Bacchus,  Sefoftris,  and  Hercules,  in  the  courfe  of  their 
expeditions,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  them,  were  very  fa- 
mous in  antiquity y ;  thofe  of  Mercury  Trifmegiftus  were  fliii 
more  celebrated.  On  them,  as  is  faid,  he  had  engraved  his 
whole  doctrine  and  precepts  in  hieroglyphic  characters2.  In 
Crete  there  were  very  ancient  pillars,  on  which  was  inferibed 
a  defcription  of  all  the  ceremonies  pradifed  by  the  Corybante? 


*  Lucan.  Phirfal.  1.  3.  v.  nx,  &c. 

u  Olaus  Wormius  de  Dan.  literal,  c.  \$,\  Vofllas  de  art  gr.ifnm.  !.  1.  c.  j>. 
p.  ri$.;  Herman.  Hugo  de  prima  fcrib.  orig.  c.  8.  p.  cii,  &c.  c.  10.  p.  70. 
Some  remains  of  thefe  ancient  vnferiptions  are  Kill  to  be  feen  in  Denmark.  Mtm. 
de  Trev.  June  1703,  p.  949,  &c.  Decern.  17 19,  p.  114. 

x   Diod.  I.  3.  p.  zn.;  Strabo,  1.  3.  p.  159, 

y  Diod.  I.  1.  p.  13,  &  65.  1.  3.  p.  143.  i.  4.  p.  a<?4  ;  Apollod.  I.  a.  p.' 100. 
1.  3.  p.  141.;  DionyT.  Perieget.  v.  6x\, 

3  Manetho  apud  Syncel!.  p.  40,;  Jamblic.  dc  myfter.  Tgypt.  feci.  13.  c.  2. 


Vol.  I.  A  3 
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in  their  facrlnces  ».  In  Demofthenes's  time  there  flill  exifted 
a  law  of  Thefeus,  wrote  upon  a  pillar  of  ftone  b.  The  fable  of 
the  pillars  of  the  earth,  which  Atlas  committed  to  Hercules, 
ought  to  be  underftood,  in  my  opinion,  of  certain  pillars  with 
learned  infcriptions  upon  them,  which  Atlas  explained  to  the 
ion  of  Jupiter0. 

Though  the  nations  of  the  north  had  little  or  no  connection 
with  thofe  of  Afia  and  Africa,  yet  their  hiflory  fpeaks  of  this 
practice  in  the  primitive  times,  of  infcribing  upon  pillars  what- 
ever they  defired  fhould  be  remembered.  It  is  pretended  there 
were  fome  of  them  more  than  forty  feet  high,  covered  with  in- 
fcriptions, coarfe  indeed,  agreeable  to  the  rudenefs  of  their 
manners1'.  We  may  aflert  pofitively,  that  the  firft.  nations  had 
no  other  monuments  for  recording  their  lawse,  their  public  a£ts, 
and  treaties f,  the  hiftory  of  great  events  s,  or  important  difco- 
yeries h.  The  greateft  part  of  ancient  authors  compofed  their 
works  from  fuch  kind  of  books '. 

The  practice  of  writing  on  bricks  and  flat  flones,  was  alio 
very  ancient.  It  was  upon  bricks  the  Babylonians  wrote  their 
iirft  aftronomical  obfervations  k.  The  moft  ancient  monuments 
of  the  Chinefe  literature  were  infcribed  upon  large  tables  of  ve- 
ry hard  ftone  K     Who  knows  not  that  the  decalogue  was  wrote 


a  Porphyr.  de  abflin.  1.  %.  p.  156,  tsj. 

b  In  Neaeram,  p   873.  C. 

e  Clem.  Alex,  ftrom,  1.  1.  p.  31S0. ;  Potter,  ibid,  note  11. 

«J  Olaus  Mc\gn.  bill.  gent.  Septtnt.  1. 1.  c.  j<S. 

e  Deut.  c,  27.  v.  8. j  Plato,  in  Crit.  p.  1107.  C. ;  Dionyf.  Halic.rn.  1.  4. 
p.  140. ;  Athcn.  I.  it.  p.  467.  E. 

f  Strabo,  1,  3.  p  259.  \.  10.  p.  688.;  Plut.  t.  a.  p.  292.  B.;  Pauf.  1.  j.  c. 
ix,    &  13.  1.  8.  c.  15. 

S  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  102,  &  106.  1.  4.  n.  87.;  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  65,  &  67.  1.  5.  p  368.; 
Strabo,  I.  10.  p.  687  ;   Tacit,  annal.  1.  2.  n.  60. 

h  Proclus  in  Tim.  1  i.p   31.  F. ;  Achill.  Tat.  apud  Petav.  urar.olog.  p.  121. 
Galen,  aclverf.  Julian,  c.  1.  t.  9.  p.  376.  j  Apoilon.  Argon.  I.  .  v.  279,  Sec. 

i  Clem.  Alex.<ilrom.  1.  1.  p.  356,  357.;  Plin.  i.  36.  fe<£t.  14.  p.  73C;  Syh* 
cell,  p.  40. .j  Jambliv;.  de  myfler.  Egypt   fcft.  I,  c.  2. 

It  wis  undubtedly  from  this  ancient  practice,  the  htftorian  Jolephus  imagined 
theft  two  pillars,  which  he  lays  were  let  up  by  the  children  of  Serb  before  the  de- 
lp^e.  '  I  fliall  fpeak  more  particularly  of  thenVin  the  article  of  aikronomy. 

k  Plin.  1   7.  p.  41 3. 

1  I.ettr.  edif.  t.  19.  p.  47  g. 

upon 
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lipon  tables  of  (tone  m  ?  Jofliua  too  wrote  a  copy  of  the  law  up- 
on the  like  materials  n. 

Thefe  methods  were  too  toilfome  arid  tedious;  it  was  na- 
tural to  ftucly  more  commodious  and  eafy  ways  of  writing.  To 
the  bricks  and  ftones  which  they  ufed  at  firft,  they  fubftituted 
the  fofter  kinds  of  metals  which  were  moft  eafily  engraved.  1c 
appears,  that,  in  the  days  of  Job,  they  moft  commonly  wrote 
upon  fheets  of  lead  with  ftyles  of  iron  ?.  Plates  of  copper  p, 
and  tablets  of  wood  ?,  were  ufed  in  ancient  times  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  archives  of  cities 
and  empires  were  for  many  ages  preferved  in  this  manner.1". 
The  moft  ancient  nations  had  feveral  motives  to  make  ufe  of 
fuch  materials.  For  a  long  time  they  knew  of  none  more  pro- 
per or  convenient  -,  and,  as  there  were  but  very  few  in  thefe  re- 
mote ages  who  praclifed  the  art  of  writing,  it  was  neceflary  to 
ufe  the  moft  folid  and  durable  materials  for  the  prefervation  of 
their  public  acts  and  monuments. 

In  the  fequef,  feveral  other  materials  were  ufed  for  writing 
on,  as  the  leaves  of  certain  plants,  the  inner  bark  of  certain 
trees,  the  (kins  of  animals,  ftuffs,  tablets  of  wood  covered  with 
wax,  &c. f.  Thefe  are  full  ufed  in  fome  countries  of  Afia  and 
Africa.  Job  fpeaks  of  writing  a  bookc.  I  cannot  imagine  what 
could  be  the  form  or  materials  of  books  in  that  age.  From 
hence,  however,  we  learn  that  even  then  they  wrote  upon  fub- 
ltances  which  were  capable  of  being  folded  or  rolled  up ;  for 


m  Exod.  c.  24.  v.  ix.  c.  34.  v.  1,  &  4. 
n  /of.  c.  8.  V.  31. 

0  Chap.  19.  v.  z3,  24.  See  alfo  Plin.  1.  13.  feet,  ai.  p.  689.;  Pauf.  1.  9. 
c.  31. 

P  Pkto  in  Min.  p.  s<58.  F. ;  Sophocl.  in  Trachin.  v.  6ps>  696.;  Ovid.  metatTi. 
1.  1.  v.  91,  91.;  Plin.  1.  34.  fc£l.  21.  p.  659.;  Tacit,  annal.  1.  4.  n.  43.  Plut. 
t.  a.  p.  577.  j  Mid.  £en.  des  voyag.  t.  5.  p.  1J3. 

1  If.  c.  30.  v.  8.  j  Horat.  art.  poet.  v.  399.;  A.  (yell.  nocl.  Attic.  1.  a.  c.  1a. 
See  le  P.  Calmet,  t.  1.  p.  3*. 

r  See  Polyb.  1.  3.  p.  i8r.  edit.  Parif. ;  T.  Livius,  1.  3.  n.  $7.;  Plin.  1.  13. 
fed.  ai.  p.  689.  1.  34.  feci.  ai.  p.  <fj9. ;  Tacit,  annal.  1.  4.  n.  43.;  Suidas,  in 
*A*ser/A<>59?,  t.  1.  p.  €9.;  Pauf.  1.  4.  c.  aO. ;  Lettr.  Sdif.  t.  14.  p.  33a,  333.; 
Bibliot.  anc.  &  mod.  t.  ij.  p.  3C3,   364. 

f  See  Plijj.  I.  13.  fed.  11. ;  Ifidor.  orig.  1.  C.  C.  tt.;  Suid.  voce  'ZxQvXMQo- 
tfrcci,  t.  1.  p.  707.  ;  Calmet.  t.  3.  p.  48. 

-  Chap.  *j.  v.  25, 


A  a  2  the 
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the  expreflions  ufed  by  Job  denote  this  u.  Thefe  might  per- 
haps be  very  thin  plates  of  metal,  fkiris,  the  leaves,  or  inner 
bark  of  trees,  of  plants,  &c.  I  have  faid  fomething  already  of 
plates  of  metal.  The  practice  of  writing  on  the  fkins  of  ani- 
mals, was  both  very  ancient  and  very  general  x.  That  of 
(lamping  characters  upon  the  leaves,  or  interior  bark  of  trees, 
with  a  blunt  punchion  of  iron,  was  a  practice  no  lefs  ancient 
and  univerfaly.  We  may  chufe  which  of  thefe  we  think  moft 
probable;  only  remembering,  that,  in  the  paflage  where  Job 
mentions  writing,  he  fpeaks  of  no  other  inftrument  but  the  ftyle 
made  of  iron.  We  may  conclude  from  thence,  that  in  his  time 
they  knew  of  no  other  inftrument  for  drawing  characters.  In 
general,  it  is  evident,  that  in  thefe  ages  they- might  be  faid  ra- 
ther to  have  engraved  than  written. 

The  art  of  drawing  letters  on  fome  kinds  of  fubltances,  with 
certain  coloured  liquors,  was  afterwards  found  out.  At  fir  ft 
they  laid  them  on  with  pencils  ;  a  practice  (till  retained  by  the 
Chinefe  and  feveral  others.  To  pencils,  reeds,  properly  cut, 
fucceeded ;  thefe,  with  iron  ftyles,  which  were  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  when  they  wrote  on  plates  of  metal,  or  tablets  covered 
with  wax,  were  the  only  inftruments  ufed  in  writing  for  many 
ages.  The  ufe  of  paper,  pen3,  and  ink,  was  quite  unknown 
to  the  ancients.  Thefe  facts  fhew  fufficiently,  that  all  the  an- 
cient ways  of  writing  were  tedious,  toilfome,  and  difficult; 
shat  great  patience  and  application  were  neceflary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  them.  Thefe  were  no  doubt  great  obftacles  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  writing.  We  may  add,,  that  mankind  in  the  firft  ages 
not  being  very  numerous,  and  the  greatelt  part  of  them  being 
eonftantly  employed  in  providing  for  the  moil  prelTmg  neceflities 
of  life*  few  had  leifure  or  inclination  to  apply  to  an  art  which 
required  fo  much  labour,  time,  and  ftudy.     For  this  reafoa, 


u  Chap.  31.  v.  36. 

x  See  Herod.  1.  5.  n.  58.;  Suid.  voce  AAg%xt»Tf£it,  t.  x.  p.  34I.J  Rep.  des 
kttr.  t.  zi.  p.  zsi- 

y  See  Virgil.  JEncid.  I.  3.  v.  444. ;  Hill.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  6.  p.  1C3.  t.  8.  p. 
147,  &  531.;  ElTai  furies  hieroglyph,  des  Egyp.  t.  z.  p.  ajj. ;  Voyag.  de  Py- 
rurd,  p.  103,  &  293.  ;  Rec.  des  voyagesqni  ont  fervi  a  rctabliflcment  de  la  com- 
pagnie  des  Ind.  Holland,  t.  1.  p.  170,  &  3*1. 

though 
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though  writing  was  known  in  the  ages  we  are  now  examining, 
it  was  but  little  practifed.  We  do  not  find  it  was  at  all.ufed  in 
the  common  affairs  of  focial  life.  When  Jofeph  difcovered  him- 
fclf  to  his  brethren,  and  fent  them  back  to  their  father,  he  did 
not  charge  them  with  any  letters.  He  gave  them  his  orders  by 
word  of  mouth,  and  injoined  them  to  deliver  what  he  faid  in 
the  fame  manner2.  Jacob,  to  diftinguifh  the  place  where  Ra- 
chcl  was  buried,  fet  up  a  pillar.  It  is  not  faid  that  he  put  any 
inferinrion  upon  ita.  Neither  did  they  make  ufe  of  writing  in 
the  mod  important '  tranfa&ions  of  fociety.  Sales,  promifes, 
obligations,  were  all  verbal  in  the  prefence  cf  a  certain  num- 
ber of  perfons.  All  difputes  were  tried  and  determined  by  the 
verbal  teftimonies  of  witneffesb., 

We  need  not  be  furprifed  that  writing  was  originally  fo  little 
ufed.  The  practice  of  that  art  was  fo  tedious,  and  fo  difficult, 
that  it  could  not  be  common.  This  was  one  great  reafon  of  the' 
very  flow  progrefs  of  the  arts  and  fciences.  Human  knowledge 
can  only  be  enlarged  and  improved,  in  proportion  to  the  means 
which  ingenious  men  have  of  communicating  their  difcoveries 
to  pofterity  with  clearnefs,  certainty,  and  eaie.  The  methods 
which  mankind  firft  employed  for  communicating  their  thoughts, 
had  none  of  thefe  properties. 

Arts  and  fciences  were  not  the  only  fufferers  from  thefe  de- 
fects in  the  art  of  writing;  they  had  aifo  a  fatal  influence  on 
manners.  Man  needs  inftru&ions  to  form  and  regulate  his 
manners;  and,  if  the  light  of  the  understanding  does  not  en- 
tirely extirpate  the  perverfe  inclinations  of  the  heart,  it  contri- 
butes greatly  to  foften  and  correct  them.  But  how  was  it  pof- 
fible  to  inftruct  and  enlighten  mankind  without  the  ufe  of  wri- 
ting ?  I  need  not  fear  then  to  affirm  boldly,  that  no  difcovery 
has  contributed  fo  much  to  draw  men  out  of  their  primitive 
barbarity,  as  the  art  of  writing  with  facility.  The  propagation 
of  this  art  has  been  the  great  means  of  enlightening  the  minds, 
forming  the  hearts,  and  foftening  the  manners  of  mankind ; 
the  great  inftrument  of  civilizing  the  world,  and  flrengthening 
the  ties  of  focial  life.     If  there  are  ftill  fome  nations  of  fayages 


?  Gen.  c.  45.  v.  9.  a  Ibid.  c.  jj.  v.  %o, 

b  See  above,  b,  1.  chap.  1,  art.  t.  p.  47,  &  1$. 
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to  be  feen  in  both  continents,  who,  by  their  ignorance,  fierce- 
nefs,  and  barbarity,  are  a  difgrace  to  human  nature,  it  is  owing 
to  their  ignorance  of  the  art  of  writing;  and  of  the  various 
branches  of  knowledge  which  depend  upon  it.  Let  this  art  be 
introduced  amongfr.  thefe  ferocious  people;  let  them  once  apply 
themfelves  to  the  cultivation  of  letters,  they  will  inftantly  be 
humanized  *.  What  an  unbounded  field  for  reflection  is  it,  to 
confider  the  prodigious  changes,  which  the  art  of  writing  with 
facility  has  introduced  amongft  thofe  people  who  have  applied 
themfelves  to  it !  We  fhould  never  have  done,  if  we  attempted 
to  enumerate  the  infinite  advantages  which  fociety  has  derived 
from  this  difcovery. 


*  It  is  hardly  poffible  Co  Imagine  what  itrange  ideas  the  favages  have  of  epifMes, 
and  of  writing  in  general.  We  may  judge  of  this  from  a  very  carious  itoJv  rela- 
ted by  V-'diUS  iR  his  treutile  de  guatuvr  art.  pepui.  c.  i.  p.  7. 
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BOOK        IIL 

Of  Sciences* 


THE  arts  and  fciences  are  fo  nearly  related  arid  inti mate- 
ly  conne&ed,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  feparated- 
Their  origin  has  been  the  fame.  The  branches  of 
knowledge,  which  are  now  dignified  with  the  name  of  Science;, 
were  at  firft  only  rude  unpolifhed  arts,  practifed  without  theorv, 
principles,  or  msthod.  But  by  much  fludy  and  reflection,  in  a 
long  fucceftion  of  ages,  they  have  been  reduced  to  rules,  and 
raifed  to  that  perfection  which  diftinguifhes  the  fciences  from 
the  arts  j  which  confift  rather  in  the  labour  of  the  hands,  t'nan 
the  exercife  of  the  mind. 

The  way  of  life  which  rnankind  led  in  the  firft  ages,  after 
the  confufion  of  tongues  and  difperfion  of  families,  would 
not  permit  them  to  acquire  very  extenfive  knowledge,  or  even 
to  cultivate  what  had  furvived  the  deluge.  Wholly  bullied  in 
providing  for  the  moft  preffing  necefhties  of  life,  they  could 
not  pofTibly  employ  their  thoughts  in  matters  of  ftudy  and  fpe- 
culation.  But  after  the  reunion  of  families,  and  eftablifliment  of 
focieties,  fome  enjoyed  fuch  a  degree  of  eafe  and  leifure,  as  en- 
abled them  to  apply  their  minds  to  refearches  and  inquiries  of 
an  abitracted  nature.  Men  of  a  happy  and  inventive  genius, 
who  are  raifed  up  by  Providence,  for  the  good  of  mankintl 
in  every  age,  then  appeared.  Thefe,  being  fenfible  of  the 
great  inconvenience  of  working  without  rule  or  guide,  eodea- 
youred  to  form  fyftems,  and  lay  down  regular  plans  for  the 
direction  of  their  various  operations.  It  was  neceffity,  that 
parent  of  fciences,  as  well  as  arts,  which  fet  their  thoughts  to 
work.  Ancient  traditions  afcribe  the  invention  of  both  to  the 
fame  perfons,  viz.  to  the  gads.     A  proof  that  mankind  have 

in 
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in  all  ages  acknowledged  themfclves  indebted  to  thegoodnefs  of 
the  fupreme  Being,  for  the  firft  difcoveries. 

It  is  impoffible  to  follow  mankind  ftep  by  ftep  in  their  ad. 
vances  towards  the  knowledge  of  the  moft  fublime  and  molt 
abflracted  fciences.  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  this.  Ancient 
writers  have  not  furnifhed  us  with  fufficient  lights  on  this 
fubje£t.  They  have  contented  themielves  with  telling  us  the 
names  of  thofe  who  were  regarded  by  antiquity  as  the  inventors 
of  the  feveral  fciences.  But  they  have  not  told  us  by  what  means 
they  arrived  at  thefe  inventions,  and  by  what  fteps  they  brought 
them  to  perfection.  We  muft  have  recourfe  to  conjecture  for 
want  of  information. 

The  moft  ufeful  and  moft  necefiary  fciences  would  be  cul- 
tivated firft.  We  cannot  therefore  doubt  the  great  annuity 
of  medicine,  arithmetic,  aftronomy,  and  geometry.  The  love 
of  life,  the  neceflity  of  keeping  the  tranfaclions  of  fociety  in 
order,  the  importance  of  dividing  lands,  which  introduced 
the  diftinction  of  property,  and  regulating  the  operations  of 
tillage,  and  the  impofiibility  of  executing  any  confiderable  en- 
terprife,  without  fome  knowledge  of  the  relations  and  propor- 
tions of  things,  muft  have  occafioned  the  early  birth  of  the 
fciences  we  have  mentioned. 


CHAP.        I. 

Of  Medicine  in  general  f  • 

ON  E   of  the   firft   cares  of  mankind,  was  certainly  that 
of  their    own  prefervation.      Finding  themfelves  from 
their  very  birth  expofed  to  various  accidents  and  difeafes,  they 


*  It  is  farce  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  ancients  did  not  affix  the  fame 
idea  to  the  word  medicine  that  we  do.  Under  that  name  they  comprehended 
every  thing  that  related  to  the  art  of  healing.  We  fhonld  confeqnently  have 
comprehended  in  one  article  al!  the  branches  of  that  art.  Yet,  for  the  greater 
clearnefs,  I  have  refolved  to  treat  of  them  feparately.  Under  the  article  of 
medicine,  I  propofe  only  to  give  fome  genexal  hints  how  the  firft  remedies  were 
difcovered. 

WOlllft 
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would  foon  begin  td  look  about  for  remedies.  But  how  they 
came  to  difcover  the  different  fpecifics  for  their  different  dif- 
eafes,  and  the  moft  proper  methods  for  applying  thefe  fpecifics, 
is  what  we  cannot  tell.  We  have  nothing  left  us  about  the  in- 
vention of  medicine,  but  a  heap  of  fables.  Every  nation  afcribes 
this  invention  to  themfelves,  and  names  thofe  they  confider  as 
the  authors  of  it.  It  would  be  quite  ufelefs  to  enter  into  any 
difquifition  about  thefe  names. 

It  is  very  certain,  that  the  different  practices  ufed  in  different 
countries  were  not  invented  by  one  and  the  fame  perfon.  Every 
man  naturally  attends  to  what  may  contribute  to  his  preferva- 
tion.  As  mankind  therefore  were  difperfed  into  different  cli- 
mates, they  fought  for  fuch  remedies  as  were  beft  fuited  to  the 
difeafes  incident  to  the  climates  which  they  inhabited.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  that  each  nation  had  its  own  peculiar  method, 
of  its  own  invention,  for  the  curing  of  difeafes.  It  was  only 
through  length  of  time,  and  by  means  of  commerce,  that  fome 
medical  operations  and  receipts  have  been  communicated  from 
one  country  to  another. 

We  can  only  make  fome  very  general  reflections  on  the 
rife  of  medicine.  This  fcience  derived  its  origin  from  expe- 
rience and  obfervation.  Some  remedies  which  nature  furnifh- 
es,  were  at  firft  difcovered  by  chance.  The  firft  generations 
of  mankind  fubfifted  chiefly  on  plants,  roots,  and  fruits,  of 
whofe  qualities  they  had  no  previous  knowledge a.  They 
would  find  that  fome  of  thefe  produced  very  remarkable  ef- 
fects. The  obfervation  of  this  would  lead  them  to  make  di- 
ftinCt  experiments  on  the  virtues  of  each  of  them.  Thefe  re- 
peated experiments  would  difcover  their  different  qualities. 
Such  obfervations  and  experiments  guided  the  minds  of  men 
in  their  inquiries,  and  on  thefe  they  founded  the  principles  of 
medicine  *.     Many  ages,  it  is  true,  muft  have  elapfed,  before 


a  See  above,  b.  *.  p.  76,  &  8$. 

*  It  is  certain  the  dietetic  was  that  par!:  of  medicine  which  was  firft  in  life. 
Men  had  daily  occafion  to  obferve  what  meats  and  drinks  were  healthful  or 
hurtful.  Without  fuch  obfsrvations  they  mull  have  fallen  into  difeafes  which 
muit  have  proved  deftrudlive. 

Vol.  I.  B  b  they 
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they  had  difcdvered  with  certainty  the  properties  and  prepara- 
tions of  remedies  proper  for  each  difeafe.  Medicine  in  the 
firffc  ages  of  the  world  was  not  properly  a  fcience.  The  prac- 
tice of  feveral  nations  furnifhes  us  with  proofs  of  this.  In  Siam 
their  medicine  confifts  of  a  certain  number  of  receipts  which 
have  been  handed  down  from  their  anceftors.  They  apply 
thefe  at  random,  without  any  regard  to  the  particular  fymp- 
toms  of  difeafes b.  The  Peruvians c  had  feveral  medical  re- 
ceipts and  operations  which  they  had  learned  from  experience, 
but  they  had  formed  no  theory  of  that  fcience.  The  art  of 
healing  owes  its  improvement  to  the  attentive  ftudy  of  natural 
hiftory  *. 

When  we  inquire  in  what  manner  medicine  was  practifed 
in  remote  antiquity,  we  muft  make  a  diftindtion  between  me- 
dicine, confidered  as  an  art,  and  that  which  may  be  called 
natural.  This  laft  was  pradtifed  many  ages  before  there  were 
any  phyficians  by  profeffion.  At  firft  all  perfons  prefcribed 
without  diftin£tion  f.  Whoever  had  made  any  experiments 
upon  himfelf  or  others,  communicated  them  to  his  friends  and 
neighbours,  when  they  feemed  to  have  the  like  diforders.  Re- 
flections upon  thefe  experiments,  formed,  by  degrees,  a  kind 
of  fyftem  of  natural  medicine.  Fathers  took  care  to  teach 
their  children  what  knowledge  they  had  of  this  kind.  This  we 
learn  from  ancient  traditions.  Ifis,  it  is  faid,  inftrucled  his 
fon  Orus  in  medicine  d. 

We  are  informed,  that,  in  fome  countries,  care  was  taken 
that  every  individual  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  difcoveries 
which  others  had  made.  It  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Babylo- 
nians, Egyptians,  and  fome  other  nations,  to  expofe  their  fick 


b  Hift.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  9.  p.  264. 

c   Hifl.  des  Incas,  t.  1.  p.  35,  &  47. 

*  Ita  tit  morborutn  curatio,  et  rcrum  natUPtt  contemplatlo,  fub  lifdem  atttoi ibus  na- 
tafit,  fays  Celfns,  1.  1.  in  prxfat. 

f  Pliny  jultly  pbferves,  that  though  there  are  fome  nations  who  have  no  phy- 
ficians, yet  they  are  not  altogether  ftrangers  to  phyJic,  1.  19.  fec"t.  s>  P-  495-  sec 
alfo  les  moeurs  des  fauvages,  t.  1.  p.  364. 

d   Diud.  1.  1.  p.  30. 

Garcilaflb  fays,  that  the  Peruvians  cured  one  another  by  remedies  which  they 
iud  learned  icom  father  to  fen.     liift.  des  Incas,  t.  j.  p.  48,  49. 
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to  public  view.  The  defign  of  this  was,  that  fuch  as  patted 
by,  if  they  had  been  attacked  and  cured  of  the  like  indifpofi- 
tions,  might  aflift  them  with  their  advice.  No  perfon  was  even 
permitted  to  pafs  by  without  informing  himfelf  of  their  difeafesc. 
This  cuftom  bears  the  marks  of  the  higheft  antiquity,  and  (hews 
us  in  what  manner  medicine  was  pra&ifed  in  the  moft  early 
times.  For  fuch  a  cuftom  could  only  prevail  before  this  art 
had  been  reduced  into  any  fyftem. 

This  is  all  we  can  fay  of  the  ftate  of  this  fcience  in  the 
ages  now  under  our  confideration.  We  mud,  as  I  have  faid 
already,  content  ourfelves  with  fome  general  reflections.  For 
we  cannot  know  the  particular  remedies  which  were  ufed  by 
different  nations,  till  after  the  time  that  medicine  had  been 
reduced  into  an  art  and  fyftem.  The  AfTyrians,  Egyptians, 
and  Phoenicians,  are  believed  to  have  been  the  firll  who  made 
a  particular  ftudy  of  phyfic.  But  we  are  ignorant  of  the  time 
when  this  fcience  was  reduced  by  thefe  nations  into  an  art,  and 
into  a  particular  profeffion. 

There  is  no  mention  of  phyficians,  properly  fo  called,  be- 
fore the  age  of  Mofes.  For  which  reafon  we  muft  refer  to 
the  following  books  what  we  have  to  fay  of  the  method  in 
which  phyfic  was  practifed  by  the  Egyptians.  This  is  the  on- 
ly nation  in  remote  antiquity  whofe  method  of  practice  we  are 
a  little  acquainted  with.  We  may  add  further,  that  medicine 
in  the  fenfe  we  now  under ftand  it,  for  the  cure  of  internal  ma- 
ladies, feems  to  have  been  quite  unknown  in  the  firft  ages  of 
the  world. 

In  fact,  we  find  no  mention  in  the  firft  ages  either  of  phy- 
ficians or  medicines  for  thofe  difeafes  which  proceeded  from 
the  diforder  of  the  humours.  There  is  not  one  word  of  this 
in  the  patriarchal  hiftory,  although  it  mentions  the  ficknefs  of 
Ifaac,  Abimelech,  Rachel,  and  fome  others.  It  is  very  re- 
markable, that  when  Jacob  was  fick,   it  is  not  faid  that  Jofeph 

fent  him  phyficians  *. 

*    ■  The 


e  Herod.  1.  I.  n.  197. ;  $trabo,  1.  3.  p.  234-  1-  16.  P«  1082. 

*   It  is  true,  we  find   the   word  phyficians   in    this  paifaye,  on  cccafion  of  the 
death  of    facob.     Mofes  fays,  that    Jacob    being   dead,  Jofeph  commanded  the 
physicians" to  embalm  the  body  of  his  father.     Gen.  c.  jo.  v.  a. 
v  '  jj  b  a  But 
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The  book  of  Job  may  ferve  to  confirm  what  we  have  now 
faid.  That  book  is  evidently  of  the  greateft  antiquity  f .  When 
Job  was  fmitten  with  a  terrible  difeafe,  we  do  not  hear  that  he 
had  recourfe  to  phyficians.  His  diforder  was  confidered  as  an 
immediate  ftroke  of  heaven.  His  friends  reafoned  according  to 
this  prejudice,  and  fet  themfelves  to  prove  that  it  was  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  his  crimes. 

The  little  knowledge  mankind  had  of  medicine  in  thefe 
ages,  and  the  prevailing  perfuafion,  that  difeafes  were  the  effects 
of  the  divine  difpleafure,  was  the  reafon  that  they  chiefly  ap- 
plied to  the  Deity  and  his  minifters  for  their  cure.  They 
expected  no  afliftance  from  human  art.  This  way  of  think- 
ing is  attefted  by  one  of  the  moft  famous  phyficians  of  antiqui- 
ty. Celfus  fays,  that  they  imagined  all  internal  difeafes  came 
immediately  from  the  gods,  and  they  applied  to  them  only  far 


their  cure  *. 


ARTICLE     I. 

Surgery. 


TUTEdicine,  furgery,  and  pharmacy,  were  not  originally 
diftincl  profetfions,  but  united  in  the  fame  perfon.  It  was 
not  necefTary  to  fubdivide  the  art  of  healing  into  feveral 
branches,  till  knowledge  and  difcoveries  were  almoft  become 
infinite.     Surgery  was  probably  the  firft  reduced  into  an  art  *. 

The 


But  this  has  no  relation  to  the  practice  of  medicine.  Thefe  phyficians  were 
only  employed  in  embalming  the  body  of  Jacob,  but  were  not  called  in  to  aflill 
ium  in  his  ficknefs.  Their  function  on  this  occafiqn  had  no  coaneffiori  with 
the  real  object  of  medicine,  which  is  the  cure  of  difeafes.  "We  mull  take 
notice,  that  all  perfons  whofe  profeflions  engaged  them  in  the  care  of  the  hu- 
man body,  were^  anciently  called  phyficians.  The  Septuagint  renders  the 
ilebrew  word  by  'EvrstQictrctty    PolVunlores,  VefpUlones,   Embalmers. 

f  See  our  diifertation  upon  the  antiquity  of  the  book  of  Job,  at  the  end  of  the 
laft  volume. 

8  Lib.  1.  in  profit.  This  way  of  thinking  (till  prevails  in  feveral  nations. 
De  Francois  voyage  Pyrard,  c.  9.  p.  62,  63,   131,  iSi,  &  j8z. 

*  Celfus   makes  furgery  the  moft  ancient  branch   of  medicine.      He  fays, 

th.u 
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The  other  branches  of  medicine  might  in  fome  fort  be  difpen- 
fed  with,  but  the  ftudy  of  furgery  has  been  abfolutely  neceffary 
in  all  ages. 

To  fay  nothing  of  other  accidents  which  require  the  afii fi- 
ance of  furgery,  men  were  very  early  engaged  in  quarrels. 
As  foon  as  battles  were  fought,  it  became  neceffary  to  ftudy 
the  art  of  healing  wounds.  They  could  not,  as  in  the  cafe 
of  internal  maladies,  expect  a  cure  from  the  mere  efforts  of 
nature.  Every  individual  could  not,  from  his  own  experience, 
be  furniflied  with  fufficient  fkill  to  heal  a  wound,  to  reduce  a 
diflocation,  or  fet  a  broken  bone.  Thefe  things  require  fuch  a 
degree  of  experience  and  dexterity,  as  can  only  be  acquired 
by  long  practice.  It  was  neceffary  therefore  that  fome  per- 
fons  fhould  devote  themfelves  to  that  ftudy.  It  is  even  pro- 
bable, that  the  firft  phyficians  owed  the  honours  of  that  name 
to  their  fkill  in  furgery.  As  they  treated  diforders  which 
could  not  be  cured  without  their  help,  men  were  willing  to  di- 
flinguifh  and  refpect  them  more  than  thofe  who  were  concerned 
in  the  other  part  of  medicine  h. 

We  have  no  accounts  remaining  of  their  manner  of  treat- 
ing wounds,  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world.  It  was  probably 
very  fimple.  Bandages  muft  have  been  the  firft  means  ufed 
for  flopping  blood,  and  defending  the  wounded  part  from  the 
injuries  of  the  air  *.  In  procefs  of  time,  the  juice  of  roots, 
or  fimples,  either  pounded,  or  fteeped  in  wine  or  water,  would 
be  added.  The  wood  and  bark  of  certain  trees,  oil,  and  ro- 
fin,  were  alfo  ufedj.  Thefe  were  the  only  remedies  ori- 
ginally   known.      The    compofition    and    ufe    of    ointments 


that  medicine  originally  confided  in  the  practice  of  furgerv,  and  dreffing  of 
wounds,  &c.  Morbcs  vero  (adds  he)  ad  tram  dcorum  immortaiium  rclaios,  ir  ab 
iifdem  opcm  po/ci  folium.  1.  i.  in  praefat.  &  1.  7.  in  praefat. 

Another  proof  that  men  firft:  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  furgery,  is,  that  the  fa- 
vages  underftand  feveral  branches  of  tlut  art  very  well.  Moeurs  des  lauvagej^ 
t.  1.  p.  365,  &  368. 

h  Servius,  ad  iEneid.  1.  ix.  v.  396.  See  alfo  le  Clerc,  hift.  de  la  med.  part  1. 
f.  is. 

*  This  is  praftifed  by  the  favages.  See  i'hift.  xiat.  it  i'lflande,  t.  a.  p.  174. 
Sc  I'hift.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  4.  p,  139. 

i  Iliad,  hi,  v.  S4S. 

and 
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and  plafters,    was  poflerior  to   the  ages  we  are  now  exami- 
ning *. 

With  refpect  to  operations,  we  may  well  believe,  that  they 
were  then  very  imperfect,  fuch  as  might  be  expected  from  men 
almoft  totally  ignorant  of  the  arts  and  fciences.  Thefe  firft 
operators,  deflitute  of  the  light  of  a  wife  and  rational  theory, 
unacquainted  with  any  fettled  rules  or  principles,  had  no  other 
guide  but  a  fimple  practice  f. 

Befides,  the  inftruments  ufed  by  the  firft  operators  in  furge- 
ry  mud  have  been  very  defective.  They  could  not  be  of 
iron;  for  it  was  long,  as  we  have  already  fhown,  before  that 
metal  was  difcovered.  It  muft  have  even  been  a  confiderable 
time  before  men  underftood  the  art  of  working  the  other  me- 
tals, with  fo  much  delicacy,  as  to  ufe  them  in  chirurgical 
operations.  They  fupplied  this  want  by  other  inventions.  It 
feems  probable,  that  fharp  flints,  the  pointed  bones  of  beafts 
and  fifhes,  were  the  firft  inftruments  ufed  in  furgery.  The 
Egyptian  embalmers  ufed  an  Ethiopian  ftone,  exceeding  fharp, 
for  opening  dead  bodies,  and  taking  out  the  entrails  k.  Cir- 
cumcifion  was  alfo  performed  with  fuch  ftones '.  The  fa- 
vages  prefent  us,  at  this  day,  with  practices  fimilar  to 
thefe  m. 

Surgery  would  neceffarily  improve  from  time  to  time ; 
the  whole  world  would  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
fuch  a  ufeful  art.  It  muft  have  been  a  long  time,  however, 
before  the  introduction  of  thofe  capital  operations,  which  re- 
quire great  dexterity,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  human  body. 

It  is  not  certainly  known,  whether  bleeding,  at  prefent  the 
moft  common  operation  in  furgery,  was  practifed  by  the  moft 


*  We  find  no  mention  of  thefe  in  the  books  of  Mofes.     It  is  certain  Homer 
never  names  them ;  a  proof  that  they  were  not  known  in  his  time. 

f  We  may  compare  the  firlr.  furgcons,  to  a  fet  of  men  known  in  the  country, 
by  the  name  of  Bouc-fctters. 

k   Herod.  1.  i.  n.  86. ;  Diod.  1.  I.  p.  ios. 

•  Exod.  c.  4.  v.  2j. 

m  See  Moeurs  des   fanvag.  t.  2.  p.  370.;  Voyag.  de  la   baye  d'Hudibn,  t.   1. 
p.  108. ;  Hid.  des  Incas,  t.  1.  p.  47. 

ancient 
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ancient  nations.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ufed  amongfl: 
the  Egyptians.  Their  principal  remedies,  as  I  fhall  (hew  in 
the  fecond  part,  were  diet,  glyfters,  and  vomits.  Bleeding  is 
an  operation  of  fo  great  importance,  that  if  it  had  been  ufed  by 
that  people,  it  would  have  been  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  or 
Diodorus,  who  give  fo  diftincT:  and  full  an  account  of  the  prac- 
tices of  the  Egyptians. 

Befides,  it  is  not  probable  that  men  would  foon  think  of,  or 
readily  fubmit  to  fuch  a  remedy.  Nature  does  not  give  the 
fame  indications  for  bleeding  as  for  purging.  Purgatives  were 
difcovered  by  chance,  being  taken  into  the  bodies  of  the  fir  ft 
men  by  way  of  common  food.  They  occafion  a  difcharge  of 
the  humours  too  in  an  ordinary  way,  which  is  not  the  cafe  with 
bleeding.  Much  more  knowledge  and  reafoning  therefore  were 
neceffary  to  bring  men  to  a  refolution  of  opening  a  vein,  than 
of  giving  purgatives  n. 

I  fhall  finifh  what  I  have  to  fay  of  furgery  at  prefent,  with 
a  few  reflections  on  midwifery.  We  may  be  fure  that  this 
operation  was  one  of  the  firft  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
mankind. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  women  in  the  firft  ages  were 
delivered  by  themfelves.  Like  the  favages,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  animals  *,  they  did  not  wait  for  foreign  aid  to  facili- 
tate that  dolorous  operation.  But  as  every  delivery  is  not 
equally  eafy  and  happy,  fome  women  would  foon  be  found  in 
fuch  diftrefsful  circumftances,  as  required  the  help  of  others  to 
fave  them  and  the  fruit  of  their  wombs  from  perifhing,  by  a 
labour  too  long  and  painful.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  wo- 
men were  the  firft  who  lent  affiftance  to  their  own  fex  in  thefe 
critical  moments.  Mothers  performed  this  office  to  their  daugh- 
ters. Their  own  experience  taught  them  to  afford  help  to  others, 
and  remove  the  obftacles  to  a  fpeedy  delivery. 

n  Hift.  de  la  medec.  1.  i.  c.  i3.  p.  52,  53. 

*  I  fay  the  greateft  part  of  animals,  becaufe,  from  late  difcoveries,  it  ap* 
pears,  that  the  male,  in  fome  kinds  of  animals,  allifts  the  female  in  bringing 
forth  her  young  ;  as  particularly  the  toad.  Acad,  des  fciences,  ann.  1741.  hift. 
p.  28.  &  ieq. 

GafTendi  fpeaks  of  the  like  obfervation,  made  by  Peyrefc,  upcn  cats.  Thefe 
arc  his  uorJs,  Annotavit  ftlti  objictrkatitnc  inter  dim  v.ii.  Vita  Pcyrefci,  p.  212. 
Ctlic.  3*iav.  in  4t0. 

The 
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The  reflexions  which  were  afterwards  made  on  the  many 
fatal  accidents  to  which  women  in  labour  are  expofed,  con- 
vinced the  world  of  the  neceffity  of  making  midwifery  a  ftudy, 
and  reducing  a  pradtice  fo  important  in  its  confequences  into 
an  art.  We  need  not  therefore  be  furprifed  to  find,  that  mid- 
wifery was  a  particular  profeffion  in  the  days  of  Jacob.  By  the 
manner  in  which  Mofes  expreffes  himfelf  on  this  fubjecl:,  it  is 
eafy  to  obferve,  that  there  were  then,  in  the  nations  of  Afia0, 
midwives  by  profeffion,  as  there  are  amongft  us  at  prefent. 
The  fa£t  proves  too,  that  women  were  preferred  to  men  in  the 
practice  of  this  art.  A  juft  and  natural  preference,  as  they 
had  only  experience  at  that  time  for  their  guide. 

It  appears  alfo,  that  in  Egypt,  from  time  immemorial,  the 
care  of  delivering  women  was  committed  to  women  p.  "VVe 
might  even  imagine,  from  the  words  which  Mofes  ufes,  that 
the  Egyptian  midwives  ufed  fome  fort  of  machine  for  faci- 
litating delivery;  this  was,  as  far  as  we  can  guefs,  a  kind 
of  chair,  on  which  they  placed  the  mother  in  the  time  of  la- 
bourq. 


0  Gen.  c.  3J.  v.  17.  c.  38.  v.  17. 

P  Exod.  c.  1.  v.  15,  &  feq. 

There  is  fome  difficulty  in  the  text.  The  generality  of  interpreters,  however, 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  midwives  Pharaoh  commanded  to  flay  the  male  children 
of  the  Israelites,  were  Egyptians.  Jofephus  fays  fo  exprefsly.  Antiq.  1.  a.  c.  5. 
Belides,  v.  19.  of  the  fame  chapter  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  but  there  were  mid- 
wives  by  profeffion  in  Egypt. 

1  Exod.  c.  1.  v.  16.  according  to  the  Hebrew.  The  word  o*53N  Abenaim, 
in  Latin  Scllas,  is  fufceptible  of  feveral  interpretations.     See  Vatablus  ad  locum 

Lit. 

What  confirms  the  interpretation  we  have  given  of  this  word,  is,  that  there  is 
frequent  mention  of  fuch  feats  for  facilitating  delivery  in  phyfical  writers.  See 
Suid.   voce  Ao%:uoi  Cippoi,   t.  1,  p.  461. 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE     II. 
Anatomy. 


W1 


'E  cannot  conceive  at  prefent  how  any  operations  could  be 
performed  on  the  human  body,  without  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  arrangement  of  its  parts.  Anatomy  is  certainly 
the  foundation  both  of  medicine  and  furgery.  Without  feme 
fkill  in  anatomy,  it  is  impoflible  to  know  either  the  caufe  or 
the  feat  of  feveral  difeafes.  It  fe~ms  natural  to  fuppofe,  there- 
fore, that  anatomy  muft  have  been  at  leafl  as  ancient  as  medi- 
cine or  furgery.  But  hiftory  contradicts  this  fuppofition.  Be- 
fore we  proceed  any  further,  it  may  be  proper  to  fix  the  idea 
we  ought  to  form  of  anatomy.  We  may  confider  it  in  two 
different  periods,  in  its  commencement  and  in  the  high  degree 
of  perfection  it  has  attained  in  our  days. 

Anatomy  is,  at  prefent,  that  branch  of  medicine  which  re- 
quires the  deepeft  ftudy  and  penetration,  the  moft  various  and 
moft  extenfive  knowledge,  and  the  moft  delicate  operations. 
Anatomy,  confidered  in  this  point  of  view,  was  certainly  un- 
known in  the  firft  ages.  Reafon,  independent  of  hiftorical 
proof,  is  fufficient  to  convince  us  of  it. 

Notwithftanding  this,  men  might  have  fome  imperfect  know- 
ledge, even  in  the  earliefl  ages,  of  the  internal  ftructure  of  their 
bodies.  Their  opening  the  bodies  of  animals  defigned  for  food 
would  give  them  fome  light r.  Their  viewing  attentively  the 
wounds,  fractures,  and  other  accidents  to  which  the  human 
body  is  expofed,  would  furnifh  them  with  further  hints.  But 
how  long  mud  it  have  been,  before  they  knew  how  to  turn  their 
obfervations  into  ufe,  how  to  reafon  upon  what  they  had  fecn  ? 
Many  ages  muft  have  elapfed  before  anatomy  reflected  any  light 
on  medicine,  or  directed  the  operations  of  furgery  *. 


r  See  l'hift.  £en.  des  voyag.  t.  J.  p.  170. 

*  We  will  find  no  difficulty  in  believing  what  is  here  advanced,  wl-'n  we  con- 
fider that  the  ftudy  of  anal  ^iny  was  quite  abandoned  fot  many  a£ts,  and  not  re- 
fumed  till  the  fifteenth  century. 

Vol.  I.  Cc  Anatomy, 
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Anatomy,  we  have  reafon  to  think,  owed  its  origin  to  fur- 
gery.  The  various  and  frequent  occafions  men  had  of  pradti- 
fing  the  chirurgical  art,  would  by  little  and  little  make  them 
acquainted  with  the  ftruc-lure  and  mechanifm  of  their  bodies. 
This  acquaintance,  however,  would  for  a  long  time  amount 
to  no  more  than  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  exterior  parts 
of  the  human  body.  Some  writers  indeed  have  been  inclined 
to  think,  that  thefe  firft  ages  had  almoft  as  extenfive  and  exact 
a  knowledge  of  anatomy  as  we  have  at  prefent.  But  if  thefe 
authors  had  duly  reflected  on  the  infinite  number  of  rational 
experiments,  and  delicate  operations,  which  mud  have  concur- 
red to  bring  anatomy  to  its  prefent  ftate  of  perfection,  they 
could  not  have  entertained  an  opinion  fo  contrary  both  to  hifto- 
ry  and  probability.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  our 
reafons  for  rejecting  this  abfurd  opinion. 

Such  is  the  favourable  idea  which  all  ages  have  entertained 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  that  the  invention  of  almoft  all  fci- 
ences  has  been  afcribed  to  them.,  Amongft  others,  furgery 
and  anatomy  have  not  been  forgot ;  and  Apis,  one  of  their 
kings,  paffed  for  their  inventor*".  Athotis,  one  of  the  firft  fo- 
vereigns  of  Egypt,  they  pretend,  had  writ  feveral  books  on 
anatomy,  in  which  he  treated  of  the  manner  of  differing  bo- 
dies1. They  fay  further,  that  amongft  the  prodigious  number 
of  books  afcribed  to  Hermes,  there  were  fix  on  medicine,  the 
firft  of  which  related  to  anatomy".  But  no  pbyfician  of  anti- 
quity has  quoted  thefe  pretended  writings,  and  it  is  well  e- 
nough  known  what  we  ought  to  think  of  the  books  afcribed  to 
Hermes. 

The  embalming  the  bodies,  not  only  of  men,  but  of  other 
animals,  which  had  been  practifed  by  the  Egyptians  x  in  all 


r  Agrippa,  de  vanit.  fcient.  c.  85  ;  Clem.  Alex.  (from.  1.  1.  p.  36%.  &  Tlieo- 
doret.  (term.  <k  curand.  Grave,  affect,  p.  467.)  at'eribe  the  invention  of  medicine 
to  Apis. 

Suidas  fays  the  fame,  voce  '  A:t<j. 

1  African.  &  Eufeb.  apnd  Syncell.  p.  54,  &  55. 

«   CI.  Alex,  fttom.  1.  6.  p.  758. 

x  This  is  the  opinion  of  Galen.  IntroduSio,  feu  Medicus.  It  is  difputed, 
however,  whether  that  work  be  really  his.. 

?ges^ 
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ages,  has  made  it  to  be  imagined,  that  they  muft  have  had  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  human  body. 
This  opinion,  however  fpecious  in  appearance,  is  without 
foundation.  It  might  be  eafily  proved,  that  this  practice  of 
embalming  the  dead,  could  not  give  the  Egyptians  fo  much 
light  and  instruction  as  has  been  imagined.  An  examina- 
tion of  what  the  ancients  have  told  us  concerning  the  man- 
ner of  performing  this  operation,  will  be  fumcient  to  con- 
vince us,  that  anatomy  could  derive  no  improvement  from 
it. 

They  did  not  open  the  head  of  the  dead  body,  but  ex- 
tracted the  brain  by  the  noftrils,  with  inftruments  made  for 
that  purpofe.  After  they  had  extracted  the  brain,  they  pour- 
ed perfumes  and  aromatic  compofitions  into  its  place.  The 
body  was  opened  with  much  ceremony.  There  was  an  officer 
appointed  to  prefide,  and  mark  the  place  on  the  left  fide  of 
the  dead  where  the  incifion  was  to  be  made.  The  Egyptians 
ufed  only  a  fharp  ftone  for  performing  this  operation  y.  The 
perfon  who  performed  it  fled  as  foon  as  he  had  done  his  office ; 
and  all  who  were  prefent  purfued  him  with  ftones,  as  one 
who  had  incurred  the  public  malediction :  for  the  Egyptians  re- 
garded with  horror  every  one  who  had  offered  any  violence  to  a 
human  body  z. 

From  this  way  of  thinking,  it  is  eafy  to  conclude,  that 
thefe  people  did  not  open  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  with  any 
view  to  learn  the  fecrets  of  anatomy.  It  does  not  even  ap- 
pear, that  the  opening  which  they  made  on  thefe  occafions 
was  very  confiderable,  fince  it  is  faid,  that  he  who  extracted 
the  intrails,  did  it  by  introducing  his  hand  at  the  incifion3. 
They  took  out  all  the  inteftines  and  vifcera,  except  the  heart 
and  the   kidneys  b.     They  did  not  replace  the  intrails  again 


y  Herod.  1.  r.  n.  86.;   Diod.  I.  i.  p.  ioz. 

z  Diod.  ibid.      ■  »  Didd.  ibid. 

b  Ibid.  What  Diodorns  fays  here  merits  fome  reflexion.  As  to  the  kidneys, 
it  was  eafy  to  embalm  them  without  extraction  ;  but  the  heart  is  under  co- 
vert. It  would  have  been  neceflary  to  have  pierced  or  torn  the  diaphragm  to  have 
reached  it,  fince  we  know  the  incifion  was  in  the  lower  belly.  There  is  fome 
difficulty  in  conceiving  bow  they  introduced  their  embalming  materials  into  the 
thorax. 


Cc   2 
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in  the  body,  but,  from  a  religious  motive0,  caft  them  into  the 
Niled. 

We  mufl  obferve  further,  that  none  but  the  rich  were  em- 
balmed, as  we  have  been  defcribing.  The  manner  of  perform- 
ing this  operation  upon  the  bulk  of  the  people,  was  far  more 
fimple,  and  mufl  have  contributed  flill  lefs  to  the  improvement 
of  anatomy.  They  neither  made  any  incifion  in  the  body,  nor 
extracted  the  intraiis.  The  embalmers  filled  a  fyringe  with  cer- 
tain aromatic  liquors,  which  they  injected  into  the  body  by  the 
anus.  This  compofition  had  fuch  virtue  and  power  as  to  con- 
fume  the  inteftinese. 

It  is  in  vain  to  pretend  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  anatomy, 
from  this  practice  of  embalming  among  the  Egyptians.  We 
fee  plainly,  that  this  practice  would  give  them  no  light  into  the 
internal  mechanifm  of  the  human  body.  Embalming  was  con- 
fidered  by  that  people  rather  as  a  ceremony  of  religion,  than  as 
a  leffbn  of  anatomy f.  We  might,  with  much  better  reafon, 
infer  from  this-  practice,  that  the  Egyptians  had  made  consi- 
derable progrefs  in  the  knowledge  of  fimples,  as  we  fhall  fee  by 
and  by. 

Pliny  tells  us,  it  is  true,  that  the  kings  of  Egypt  command- 
ed dead  bodies  to  be  directed  for  the  improvement  of  anatomy  s. 
But  what  Pliny  fays,  does  not  relate  to  the  ancient  kings  of  that 
country,  but  to  the  Ptolemys  who  reigned  there  after  the  death 
of  Alexander.  Thefe  monarchs  eftablifhed  a  medical  fchool 
at  Alexandria,  which  became  exceeding  famous.  It  is  to  this 
period  the  anatomical  difcoveries  of  the  Egyptians  mufl  be  re- 
ferred *. 

ARTICLE 


c  Plut.  t.  i.  p.  159.  B. ;  Porphyr.  de  abftinent.  1,  4.  p.  380.;  Sext.  Emp'ric. 
1.  3.  c   24.  p.  184. 

J  Plut.  &  Porphyr   has  at.  e  Herod.  1.  i.  n.  87. 

f  See  below,  article  of  botany,  &  part  3.  b.  1.  chap.  1.  p.  68. 

The  Egyptians  feem  to  have  had  the  tame  fcruples  about  dificcting  human 
bodies  as  the  Chinefe,  who  would  never  do  it  upon  any,  not  even  upon  the  bo- 
dies of  criminals.  See  Lettr.  edit',  t.  17.  p.  389,  &  390.  t.  11.  p. 147,  &c.  t.  z.6. 
p.  16. 

P  L.  10.  feci.  26.  p.  i<<8. 

*  1  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  the  rriftakes  of  fome  authors  about 
that  figure  of  a  dead  pejfen  which  the  Egyptians  introduced  at  their  fcafts.  He- 
rod. 1.  i.  n.  78. 

Some 
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ARTICLE     III. 

Botany. 

"DOtany  is  a  fcience  which  has  been  very  much  cultivated 
in  all  ages,  and  by  all  nations.  Men  began  in  good 
time  to  examine  the  virtues  of  fimples.  In  the  mod  remote 
antiquity,  the  art  of  curing  difeafes,  and  even  of  healing 
wounds,  confided  only  in  the  application  of  herbs,  and  the  ufe 
of  their  juices  h.  So  high  a  value  did  fome  nations  fet  on  the 
difcovery  of  the  virtues  of  fimples,  that  they  afcribed  it  to  the 
gods '. 

The  Egyptians  were  formerly  confidered  as  the  firft  who 
applied  to  the  ftudy  of  botany k.  This  was  a  confequence  of 
that  opinion  which  afcribed  the  invention  of  medicine  to  that 
people.  It  is  even  pretended,  that  they  had  compofed  treatifes 
on  botany  in  the  earlieft  ages.  Amongft  that  prodigious  num- 
ber of  books  afcribed  to  Mercury  Trifmegiftus,  fome,  it  is  faid, 
treated  of  the  virtues  of  plants1. 

Without  laying  much  ftrefs  on  fuch  fufpe£led  authorities, 
we  have  fufficient  evidence  from  the  facred  books,   that,   in 


Some  have  imagined  that  this  was  a  real  Skeleton  ;  which  fuppofes  the  Egyp- 
tians understood  ofteolugy.  Plutarch  gave  occafion  to  this  miftake,  t.  a.  p.  148. 
by  tiling  the  word  <rx-Xiro?,  for  what  Herodotus  calls  Vix^og  |-J.\<voj,  -tyos&en 
figure  of  the  dead.  Xylander,  the  translator  of  Plutarch,  has  confirmed  the  mi- 
stake of  that  author,  by  adding,  in  his  verfion  of  the  word  HksAjtsv,  id  eft,  ex- 
ficcata  hominis  atque  inter  fe  ccmpaila  off  a.  This  paraph rafe  of  X)  lander  is  no^ 
jufr.  Galen  was  the  fiift  who  rendered  ctxsAsto;,-  a  fkeleton,  i.  e.  an  aSIemblage 
of  all  the  human  bones  ltript  of  every  covering  :  for  (tkiXitov  crapicc  Signifies  pro- 
pcily  cadaver  exficcalum. 

*»  Plin.  1.  ij.  init,  1.  %6.  feci.  <J. ;  Hygin.  fab.  174.  p.  318. ;  Pint.  t.  2.  p.  64S, 
647.;  Scholialt.  Horn.  &d  Iliad.  1.  II.  v.  845.  j  Scrvius,  ad  JLnJul.  1.  u.  v.  3&5.; 
Ifidor.  oriq;.  1.  4.  c.  9.  L.it. 

i  Plin.  1.  xj.  p.  360,   361. 

k  Plin.  1.  zs  feet.  5.  p.  350.  He  fupports  this  by  the  teftimony  of  Homer. 
OdyST.  1.  4.  v.  xzS. 

I  In  this  number  they  reckon  a  book,  entitled,  Of  the  thirty-fix  herbs  of  tfc  :>i 
;  -jpes.  Dut  Galen  treats  this  as  a  mere  fable.  De  Gmplic.  medicum.  facult. 
1.  g.  proeem.  1. 13.  p.  145- 

the 
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the  primitive  times,  men  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the 
virtues  of  plants.  Without  doubt,  they  had  difcovered,  in 
the  days  of  Jacob,  that  ce  tain  plants  were  potTeffed  of  pe- 
culiar powers  and  virtues.  The  great  earneftnefs  of  Rachel 
to  obtain,  from  her  filter,  fome  of  the  mandrakes  which 
Reuben  had  brought  from  the  fields,  could  proceed  from  no- 
thing but  a  ftrong  perfuafion  of  the  great  efficacy  of  that  plant 
in  curing  barrennefs.  We  do  not  now  inquire  whether  this 
perfuafion  was  well  founded  or  not.  It  is  fufficient  tor  our  pre- 
fent  purpofe,  that  they  then  believed  this  plant  pofieffed  that 
virtue  n. 

We  find  another  proof  in  fcripture,  more  pofitive,  and  as 
ancient,  of  the  great  progrefs  botany  had  made  in  fome  coun- 
tries. Mofes  tells  us,  that,  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  the  Egyptians 
were  accuflomed  to  embalm  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  This  fact 
is  more  than  a  fufficient  proof  that  this  people  mull  have  made 
great  progrefs  in  the  knowledge  of  the  virtues  and  properties  of 
fimples. 

The  fcripture  fays,  that,  when  Jacob  died,  Jofeph  caufed 
him  to  be  embalmed.  The  facred  hiftorian,  it  is  true,  does 
not  mention  the  particulars  of  this  operation  ;  but  thefe  may 
be  fupplied  from  profane  authors.  They  tell  us,  that  many 
aromatics,  perfumes,  and  compofitions  of  different  kinds, 
were  ufed  in  embalming  ;  this,  without  mentioning  feveral 
other  preparations,  neceffarily  fuppofes  a  considerable  degree 
of  knowledge  and  ftudy n.  Accordingly  the  fcripture  takes 
notice,    that    they   fpent   forty   days    in   embalming   Jacob  °. 

This 


m  Gen.  c.  30.  v.  14,  t  ?. 

The  word  Dudaim,  which  Mores  ufes  in  this  place,  is  one  of  thofe  whofe  true 
(jgmfication  is  not  now  known.  I  lift-  the  word  Mandrake,  not  becaufe  I  am 
convinced  that  this  is  the  true  translation  of  (he  Hebrew  text.  But,  as  we  are 
now  only  proving  rhat  they  had  then  ;ome  idea  of  the  virtues  of  plants  in  gene- 
ral, it  is  not  neceflaiy  to  examine  the  particular  kind  of  plant  Mofes  defigned. 
See  Cahnet's  com.  &  Matth  Hillerus.  This  author  prttends,  part  1.  c.  z-j.  that 
Din  aim  fignifies  cherries.  1  am  rather  inclined  to  think  it  fignifies  truffles.  This 
plant  was  very  well  known  to  the  agents.  Se£  L'hift.  de  la  medic,  part  3.  1.  a.  c.  z. 

n  Herod.  1.  1.  n.  86,  87.  :  Diod.  1.  1    p    icz. 

The  great  quantity  of  ;uomatics,  rofin,  and  myrrh,  which  the  Ifhmaelitim 
merchants,  to  whom  Jofeph  was  fold,  were  carrying  into  Egypt,  were  probably 
defigned  for  embalming.    Gen.  c.  37.  v.  15. 

o  Gen.  c.  50.  v.  3. 

It 
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This  proves  that  the  Egyptians  had  then  discovered  that 
this  fpace  of  time  was  necefiary,  to  give  the  body  thofe  pre- 
parations proper  for  drying  it,  and  prefcrving  it  from  cor- 
ruption *. 

It  appears  further,  that  this  fecret  was  then  known  only  in 
Egypt.  The  fcriptures  relating  the  death  of  Sarah,  Abraham, 
Rachel,  and  Ifaac,  fay  fimply,  that  they  were  buried,  without 
one  word  of  embalming.  This  is  mentioned  only  on  occafion 
of  the  death  of  Jacob  and  Jofeph  ;  becaufe  thefe  two  patriarchs 
ended  their  days  in  Egypt.  It  would  feem  then,  that  this 
fcience  was  peculiar  to  the  Egyptians.  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  point  out  the  motives  which  made  this  people  fo  foon 
apply  themfelves  to  find  out  the  fecret  of  preferving  bodies 
from  corruption.  They  were  partly  political,  partly  religious. 
I  have  fpoke  of  their  political  motives  in  the  article  of  govern- 
ment p.  I  {hall  now  fhew  what  influence  religion  had  on  this 
practice. 

The  Egyptians  believed  the  immortality  of  the  foul ;  but 
they  disfigured  this  fublime  truth,  by  the  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
migration of  fouls.  They  were  of  opinion,  that  when  the 
foul  was  feparated  from  the  body,  it  entered  into  fome  animal; 
from  whence,  after  a  long  circuit  of  3000  years,  it  returned 
again  into  a  human  body q.  But  the  Egyptians  imagined,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  the  foul  remained  attached  to  the  human 
body,  as  long  as  that  was  preferved  from  corruption r.  This 
perfuauon  put  them  upon  ftudying,  with  great  earneftnefs, 
the  means  of  preferving  bodies  from  corrupting,  to  prevent  the 
tranfmigration  of  the  fouls  of  their  friends  into  the  bodies  of 
different  animals.  They  endeavoured  to  prolong  the  duration 
of  the  human  frame,  by  removing  the  caufes  of  its  corrup- 
tion f  ;  and  it  mult  be  owned,  that  they  underftood  the  art  of 


It  appears,  that  afterwards  this  operation  took  up  longer  time.  J-ferodotns 
fays,  it  fometimes  took  70  days.  La,  n.  8<5.  Diodorus  fays  only,  it  took  up 
more  than  30  days,  1.  1.  p.  102,. 

•  We  do  not  know  certainly  the  compofition  ufed  by  the  Egyptians  in  embalm- 
ing bodies.     See  mem.  de  l'acad.  des  fcien.  ann.  1750,  hill.  p.  53. 

P  Supra,  b.  1.  art.  4.  p.  57.  q  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  123. 

r  Servius  ad  /Eneid.   1.  3.  v.  67. 

+  We  ibalj  have  another  opportunity  of  fpeaking  of  this  opinion  in  nnrt  3.  art. 
Pyramid, 

embalming 
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embalming  better  than  any  other  nation.  For  the  Egyptians 
had  learned  the  art  of  preferving  dead  bodies  from  putrefaction, 
not  only  for  a  few  years,  but,  if  we  may  fo  fpeak,  for  ever. 
The  mummies  which  are  brought  from  Egypt,  are  an  authen- 
tic proof  of  this. 

We  fliall  enlarge  no  further  on  botany  at  this  time.  We 
know  not  which  were  the  plants  mankind  made  ufe  of  firft. 
Only  we  may  be  certain,  that,  in  the  firft  ages,  each  people 
made  ufe  of  the  fimples  which  their  own  foil  produced,  and 
contented  themfelves  with  what  Providence  had  bellowed  on 
the  climate  they  inhabited  *.  In  procefs  of  time,  commerce 
opened  to  mankind  the  different  regions  of  the  earth,  and 
gave  them  the  ufe  of  all  the  healing  plants  which  it  any  where 
produced.  But  it  was  long  before  thefe  foreign  remedies 
were  known.  The  commerce  and  intercourfe  of  different 
nations  with  one  another  was  very  confined  in  the  firft:  ages 
of  the  world. 


ARTICLE     IV. 

Pharmacy. 

•"PHEPiE  are  but  few  medicines  ufed  in  phyfic,  which  do  not 
require  fome  preparation.  Nature  prcfents  the  fubflanccs, 
but  art  muft  make  them  ready  for  ufe.  Pharmacy,  therefore, 
is  abfolutely  necefTary  for  afcertaining  the  preparation,  compo- 
fition,  and  dofes  of  medicines.  By  this  art,  the  noxious  qua- 
lities of  medicines  are  corrected,  their  various  virtues  unfolded, 
and  even  new  properties  fuperadded. 

Medicines  are  either  fimple  or  compound.  Simple  medi- 
cines are  fuch  as  nature  produces,  without  the  help  of  art. 
Compound  medicines  are  the  work  of  art,  and  confift  of  a 
mixture  of  feverul  fimple  medicines.     They  are  of  three  dif- 


*  Bof3!i!fb  prove,  that  God  has  made  each  foil  produce  fuch  plants  as  are  mod 
necoTary  and  agreeable  to  its  inhabitants.  See  mem.  de  Trev.  Janr.  1701,  p. 
ifio.;  Theolog.  phyfiq.  1.  10,  p.  j<m,  59J. 

Solenander  carries  this  matter  further,  and  fays,  that  from  the  plants  which  a 
country  mod  commonly  produce1:,  you  may  gucls  what  difeaies  reign  mod  in 
that  country.     Ib^d.  not  -5. 

ferent 
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ferenc  kinds,  which  have  been  ranged  in  three  claffes  or  fami- 
lies, viz.  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral.  Thefe  are  the 
fubjects  on  which  pharmacy  operates ;  and  it  teaches  how  to 
prepare  them,  and  extract:  from  them  whatever  may  be  ufefnl 
in  medicine.  Nothing  but  the  experience  of  many  ages  could 
inftru<£f.  mankind  in  the  fecrcts  of  this  ufeful  and  neceffary  art. 

It  is  equally  contrary  to  reafon  and  hiftory,  to  pretend  that 
chymical  preparations  were  ufed  in  medicine  in  the  ages  we  are 
now  confidering.  The  firft  phyGcians  were  deftitute  of  that 
various  and  extenfive  knowledge,  with  which  the  moderns  have 
enriched  the  art  of  healing.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  ufe  of 
metals  or  minerals  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  and  were  quite  igno- 
rant of  all  artificial  preparations  in  medicine.  It  is  certain,  that, 
in  ages  long  pofterior  to  thofe  we  are  now  treating  of,  phyfici- 
ans  knew  nothing  of  the  art  of  diftillation.  We  rind  no  traces 
of  this  in  any  of  the  Greek  writings r. 

Beating,  boiling,  infufion,  the  expreffion  of  their  juices,  and 
even  fimple  warning,  were  at  firft,  and  for  many  ages,  the  only 
preparations  given  to  medicines,  which  then,  for  the  moft  part, 
if  not  wholly,  confifted  of  plants,  woods,  barks,  and  roots.  The 
operations  we  have  mentioned  were  a  fufficient  preparation  for 
fuch  medicines. 

There  are  not  wanting,  however,  fome  modern  authors,  who, 
from  an  exceffive  fondnefs  for  an  art  which  they  have  made  the 
principal  obje£l  of  their  ftudies,  imagine  they  can  difcern  the 
origin  and  traces  of  medical  cbymiftry  in  the  verv  infancv  of 
the  world f.  They  give  the  honour  of  this  invention  to  the 
Egyptians.  But  thefe  opinions  are  without  any  evidence,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients  to 
countenance  them.  Herodotus,  Plato,  Ariflotle,  Dioclorus, 
Pliny,  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  &c.  who  have  fo  fully  treat- 
ed of  the  fciences  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  make  no 
mention  of  medical  chymiftry.  This  was  equally  unknown  to 
the  Greeks,  and  in  general  to  all  the  nations  of  antiquity.  It 
is,  in  a  word,  a  fcience  abfoluteiy  modern,  and  was  firft  invent- 
ed and  cultivated  by  the  Arabians-. 

r  See  I'bift    dc,  la  medicine  par  Daniel  !e  Clerk,  part  3.  1,  z.  c.  z.  p.  91,  91. 

1    Bprrichius,   Kircher,  Toiiius,  &  plures  alii. 

Vol.  L  D  d  CHAP. 
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CHAP.      II. 

Mathematics. 

IT  is  not  difficult  to  determine,  in  general,  which  were  the 
firft  fciences  to  which  men  applied  themfelves ;  but  it  is 
impoflible  to  delineate,  with  certainty,  the  exact  order  in  which 
they  appeared.  iMmoft  all  the  fciences  have  equal  pretenfions 
to  the  greateft  antiquity.  The  importance  of  the  fubject,  ra- 
ther than  any  other  confideration,  determined  us  to  give  the 
fir  ft  place  to  medicine ;  for,  if  we  confult  hiftory,  we  {hall  find 
that  thofe  fciences  comprehended  under  the  name  of  mathema- 
tics, are  at  leaf!  as  ancient.  Nor  need  we  be  furprifed  at  this. 
The  objects  of  mathematics  are  no  lefs  interefting  to  mankind, 
than  thofe  which  gave  birth  to  medicine.  The  flighted  atten- 
tion will  be  fufficient  to  convince  us  of  this.  Society  cannot 
well  fubfift  without  the  aid  of  mathematical  ftudies.  What 
art  does  not  require  fome  knowledge  in  mechanics  ?  Do  not 
agriculture  and  navigation  entirely  depend  on  the  obfervation 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  ?  But  how  could  there  be  either  aftrono- 
my  or  mechanics  without  arithmetic  and  geometry  ?  Thofe 
things  then  which  gave  birth  to  mathematics,  are  almoft  of  the 
fame  date  with  the  commencement  of  fociety.  There  is  even 
room  to  think,  that  thefe  fciences  were  reduced  into  an  artifi- 
cial form  earlier  than  medicine.  Their  principles  are  more 
fimple  and  more  obvious.  It  is  true,  that  as  the  wants  of  man- 
kind in  the  firft  ages  were  not  very  numerous,  the  mathemati- 
cal fciences  would  then  be  very  limited  and  imperfect. 

Arithmetic,  aftronomy,  geometry,  and  mechanics,  are  fo 
intimately  connected,  and  ftand  fo  much  in  need  of  that  mu- 
tual light  which  they  adminifter  to  each  other,  that  their  origin 
muft  have  been  nearly  in  the  fame  period.  Yet  we  may  ima- 
gine that  arithmetic  fomewhat  preceded  the  other  three,  as  they 
cannot  difpenfe  with  its  afliftance.  For  this  reafon  we  fhall 
place  it  firft. 

ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE     I. 

Arithmetic. 

'"pHough  it  was  probably  a  long  time  before  the  theory  of  a- 
rithmetie  was  tolerably  underftood,  yet  the  firft  operations 
of  that  fcience  were  certainly  praelifed  in  the  moil  remote  anti- 
quity. As  foon  as  mankind  fubmitted  to  government,  and  form- 
ed themfelves  into  regular  and  political  focieties,  the  diftinction 
of  property  took  place,  and  arithmetic  became  necefiary.  For 
the  inftitution  of  the  rights  of  property  is  as  ancient  as  the  ori- 
gin of  fociety :  and  the  moment  the  divifion  of  lands  and  the 
diftinclion  of  property  were  introduced,  the  arts  of  numbering, 
weighing,  and  meafuring,  became  indifpenfable.  Confequent- 
ly  arithmetic  became  necefTary  in  itfelf,  as  well  in  relation  to 
aftronomy,  geometry,  and  mechanics,  which  cannot  exift  with- 
out the  fcience  of  calculation.  The  practical  part  of  arithme- 
tic therefore  was  undoubtedly  very  ancient. 

The  motives  which  muft  have  concurred  to  the  improve- 
ment of  arithmetic,  are  fo  many  and  fo  obvious,  that  it  will  be 
needlefs  to  infill  upon  them.  The  firft  difcoveries  in  the  fcience 
of  numbers  were  no  doubt  made  by  the  nations  who  flood  molt 
in  need  of  that  fcience.  The  nations  who  firft  formed  confi- 
derable  Mates,  thofe  who  applied  to  commerce  and  navigation, 
had  the  firft  and  mod  frequent  occafions  for  the  ufe  of  calcu- 
lation. In  thefe  nations,  the  perfons  employed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  revenues,  found  themfelves  involved  in 
long  details,  and  would  naturally  endeavour  to  find  out  me- 
thods of  abridging  and  improving  the  operations  in  which  they 
were  every  day  engaged.  It  is  amongll  the  firft  civilized  and 
commercial  nations,  therefore,  we  muft  look  for  the  origin  of 
the  fcience  of  calculation. 

Hiftory  agrees  perfectly  well  with  what  we  have  now  ad- 
vanced. It  informs  us,  that  arithmetic  was  invented  by  the 
Egyptians  and   Phoenicians'  \    that  is  to  fay,    that  thefe  two 

t  Plat,  in  Phoedr.  p.  1140.  A.;  Str.ibo,  1.  17.  p.  r  r 3*5.  B.;  D:"?.  I.aert.  in 
proacm.  fegm.  11.  p.  8.  \  Jambl.  de  vita  Pvthi^.  e.  7,9'.  p.  J};.j  l'orphyr.  ibid. 
p.  8,  &  9.;  Julian,  apud  Cyrill,  1.  5. 
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nations  made  the  firft  improvements  in  the  practice  of  the  af- 
femtrlage  and  calculation  of  numbers. 

The  Egyptians  mufl  have  been  in  all  ages  great  arithmeti- 
cians. They  had  conftant  occafion  for  the  fcience  of  numbers 
in  the  regulation  of  the  government  and  revenues  of  their  itate. 
Befides  this,  they  applied  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy 
and  geometry,  as  early,  and  perhaps  with  more  affiduity  than 
any  other  ancient  nation.  Thefe  motives  are  abundantly  fuffi- 
cient  to  account  for  the  rapid  progrefs  this  people  made  in  the 
practice  of  calculation.  It  was  in  Egypt  Pythagoras  learned 
thofe  theories  he  publifhed  concerning  the  nature  and  properties 
of  numbers. 

It  is  not  furprifing,  that  the  Phoenicians  fo  foon  diftinguifh- 
ed  themfelves  by  their  fkill  in  calculation.  For  as  that  people 
applied  to  commerce  in  the  remoteft  ages,  they  were  neceflarily 
very  converfant  in  arithmetical  computations,  and  obliged  to 
ftudy  that  fcience,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other.  It  is  natural 
to  fuppofe,  therefore,  that  they  would  be  the  firft  who  made 
confiderable  difcoveries  in  this  art,  and  fell  upon  more  perfect; 
and  eafy  methods  in  the  practice  of  it.  Ancient  hiftory  con- 
firms this,  and  afcribes  to  the  Phoenicians  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  calling  accounts  u,  of  keeping  regi Iters,  and  of  every 
thing  that  relates  to  the  counting-houfe.  I  fhall  fpeak  of  thefe 
things  more  particularly  in  the  article  of  commerce. 

We  may  reckon  the  Babylonians  too  amongft  the  firft  na- 
tions who  cultivated  the  fcience  of  numbers.  It  is  true,  hifto- 
ry fays  nothing  of  this ;  but  we  have  the  fame  reafons  to  be- 
lieve this  of  them  as  of  the  Egyptians.  The  Babylonian  mo- 
narchy was  more  ancient,  and  at  leaft  as  powerful  in  the  pri- 
mitive times  as  that  of  the  Egyptians.  The  ftudy  of  aftronomy 
was  common  to  hoth  nations ;  and  they  are  acknowledged  by 
all  antiquity,  to  have  been  the  two  firft  nations  who  applied  to 
that  ftudy.  We  may  fafely  rank  the  Babylonians,  therefore, 
amongft  the  firft  who  made  improvements  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  calculation. 

If  it  were  neceffary  to  confirm  what  we  have  faid  concern- 
ing the  nations  who  made  the  firft  improvements  in  arithmetic 

V  Straboj  1.  17.  p.  113C.  B. 
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by  the  example  of  all  other  nations,  hiftory  would  furnifh  us 
with  materials.  The  Chinefe  had  confidcrable  knowledge  in 
the  art  of  computation  in  the  remoteft  times x. 

It  appears  alfo,  that  the  people  of  Peru?  and  Mexico2,  who 
formed  the  only  two  great  monarchies  in  America,  had  made 
mo  fmall  progrefs  in  the  fcience  of  calculation.  Thefe  two  na- 
tions had  long  enjoyed  a  regular  form  of  policy  and  govern- 
ment, which  was  the  true  reafon  they  had  made  fuch  great  ad- 
vances in  the  arts  and  fciences. 

A  greater  number  of  examples  would  be  fuperfluous.  There 
never  was  any  civilized  and  regularly  governed  nation,  which 
had  not  fome  tincture  of  arithmetic,  though  we  fee  that  the 
greateft  improvements  in  this  fcience  have  been  made  in  great 
empires,  or  by  nations  who  enjoyed  an  extenfive  commerce. 
On  the  other  hand,  fmall  ftates,  who  neglected  commerce, 
made  but  little  progrefs  in  the  art  of  calculation.  They  hard- 
ly had  any  occafion  for  it,  and  fo  could  not  make  any  great 
improvements  in  it.  Thefe  obfervations  are  confirmed  by  hi- 
ftory, 

Plato  makes  a  fophift  fay  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  they 
fcarcely  knew  how  to  number a.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that 
this  nation,  who,  according  to  Plato,  were  very  ignorant  both 
in  geometry  and  aftronomy,  had  made  no  progrefs  in  arithme- 
tic. If  we  reflect  on  the  conftitution  of  the  Lacedemonian  go- 
vernment, we  will  not  be  furprifed  at  this. 

Strabo  relates,  that  the  people  of  Albania  *  could  never 
count  above  ioob;  that  they  had  neither  weights  nor  mea- 
furesc.  At  the  fame  time  he  gives  us  the  reafon  of  this,  viz. 
that  they  had  no  commerce1. 

The  ftate  of  feveral  nations,  lately  difcovered,  is  a  convin- 
cing proof  of  what  we  have  now  advanced.     The  arithmetic 


•  Hift.  de  la  Chine,  par  le  P.  Martini,  1.  i.  p.  38. 
y  Hifr.  <ies  Incas,  t.  i.  p.  53. 

11  Acoita,  hid.  nat.  des  Ind.  Occid.  I.  6.  c.  2,  4,   7. 

•  Plato  in  Hipp.  Maj.  p.  124S.  A.  1 

•  The  ^reateli  part  of   this  country  is  at  piefcnt   comprehended  under  the 
jnme  of  D.ighcrtan. 

i-  Strabo',  i.  11.  p.  7 0" 7 .  c  Ibid.  <j  Ijii. 
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of  the  greateft  part  of  the  nations  of  America,  is  neither  very 
complicated  r.or  extenfive6.  They  know  no  better  method  to 
represent  a  great  number  or  quantity,  than  by  (hewing  a  heap 
of  fand,  or  a  handful  of  their  own  hairf.  Some  of  them  labour 
under  a  poverty  of  expreflion  which  is  almoft  incredible.  A 
modern  traveller  tells  us  of  a  certain  people  in  South  America, 
who  had  no  particular  word  for  any  number  above  three2.  He 
adds,  that  this  was  not  the  only  Indian  nation  which  was  in 
that  condition. 

If  it  is  eafy  to  point  out  the  countries  where  arithmetic  had 
its  birth  and  firft  improvements,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  de- 
lineate the  progrefs  of  its  feveral  operations.  Here-hiflory  af- 
fords us  no  affiftance.  We  can  only  propofe  fome  probable  con- 
jectures concerning  the  manner  in  which  mankind  originally 
applied  their  knowledge  of  numbers  to  the  various  occafions  of 
civil  life. 

There  is  no  more  comparifon  between  the  arithmetic  of  the 
primitive  times,  and  that  of  the  prefent  age,  than  there  is  be- 
tween the  firft  huts  which  men  built  to  defend  themfelves  from 
the  injuries  of  the  air,  and  the  palaces  of  our  prefent  monarchs. 
The  practical  arts  of  calculation  are  now  as  perfect  and  expedi- 
tious as  can  be  dellred  for  the  benefit  of  fociety;  and  the  theory 


e  Journ.  des  fcav.  ann.  1666.  Avril,  p.  99.;  Voyage  de  Wafer,  p.  14s,  &  1 48. ; 
Jlift.  nat.  de  1'Iilande,  t.  2.  p.  azz  ;  Moeurs  des  fauvages,  t.  1.  p.  351.;  Lettr. 
edif.  t.  i3.  p.  3:4. 

f  Lettr.  edif.  t.  1.  p.  1:4. ;  Journ.  du  voyage  dans  la  Guyanne,  par  les  P.  P. 
Grille!  &  Bacbamtl  Jeiui'.es,  p.  95.     See  Dampier,  t.  4.  p.  14$,  246. 

g  Me-  de  la  Condamine  relat.  de  la  riviere  des  Amazones,  p.  67. 

M.  Condatnine  fays,  the  T imcos  could  cor.Rt  only  to  three.  This  exprefHon 
fcems  to  need  fome  explanation.  Theie  may  perhaps  be  nations  who  have  no 
particular  word  for  a  greater  number  than  three,  though  this  is  not  very  proba- 
ble; but  that  there  are  any  who  cannot  count  at  lean  ten,  and  collect  as  many 
itnits  as  they  have  fingers,  is  quite  incredible.  The  2'ameos  perhaps  have  no 
particular  word  to  exprtfs  the  number  five,  but  they  have  certainly  fome  expref- 
fion  equivalent  to  this  three  and  two.  Accordingly  this  author  informs  us,  that  the 
J3rafiiian  tongue  is  as  defective  as  that  of  the  Yameoi  in  arithmetic ;  but  that  the 
people  of  Brafil  borrow  the  Portuguese  lang-'a.;e  to  express  numbers  above  three; 
from  which  it  is  very  evident  they  wanted  not  the  ideas  of  greater  numbers.  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  we  ought  to  form  the  fame  judgment  of  the  Yameos.  It  is 
the  more  probable  thai  they  had  ideas  of  greater  numbers  than  three,  that  the 
word  they  ufed  to  erp'efs  that  number  would  naturally  fugged  the  idea  of  nine 
by  the  fyllables  which  rompoicd  it.  FoeUitii  Ofiucouroac  is  the  word  the  l'ameos 
sued  to  expfefs  three,. 

of 
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of  this  fcience  feems  to  be  carried  to  as  great  a  height  as  the 
human  faculties  are  capable  of  attaining. 

Modern  arithmetic,  therefore,  can  give  us  no  juft  idea  of  the 
ancient,  till,  by  an  exact  analyfis,  we  have  reduced  it  to  its 
firft  principles.  This  is  the  only  method  of  difcovering  thofe 
operations,  which  on  account  of  their  fimplicity  would  prefent 
themfelves  firft  to  the  human  mind. 

This  analyfis  is  not  near  fo  difficult  as  it  may  appear  at  firft 
fight.  If  we  examine  the  principles  of  this  fcience  with  atten- 
tion, we  fhall  find,  that  its  molt  fublime  fpeculations  and  inge-. 
nious  practices  depend  on  two  very  fimple  operations,  viz.  ad- 
dition and  fubtraction.  In  effect,  multiplication  is  nothing  but 
the  addition  of  equal  numbers  j  and  the  compofition  of  powers 
may  be  reduced  to  the  multiplication  of  a  number  by  itfelf,  ei- 
ther more  or  lefs  repeated.  Divifion  and  the  extraction  of  the 
roots  bear  the  fame  relation  to  fubtraction.  It  is  unneceflary  to 
explain  this  any  further  at  prefent.  It  is  in  addition  and  fub- 
traction we  muft  look  for  the  origin  of  arithmetic,  or  the  art  o£ 
working  upon  numbers. 

Addition  and  fubtraction  prefuppofe  numeration,  which  feme 
have  very  improperly  confidered  as  a  diftinct  operation.  For 
numeration,  properly  fpeaking,  is  nothing  but  the  common 
fource  which  furnifhes  arithmetic  with  the  materials  of  all  its 
operations.  To  number,  is  nothing  elfe  but  to  form  ideas  of 
different  aflemblages  of  units,  and  to  affign  a  name  to  each  of 
thefe  aflemblages.  This  is  the  firft  ftep  of  the  human  mind  in 
the  fcience  of  numbers. 

Every  particular  object  fuggefts  the  idea  of  unity  to  the 
mind,  and  every  affemblage  of  objects  or  units  fuggefts  the  idea 
of  numbers,  or  of  a  greater  or  leiTer  quantity  of  units.  How- 
ever ignorant  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  became  after  the  con- 
fufion  of  tongues,  and  the  difperfion  of  families,  they  could  ne- 
ver become  fo  ftupid  as  not  to  diftinguifh  the  objects  which  fur- 
rounded  them.  The  diftinct  ideas  of  fimple  numbers  could  ne- 
ver be  loft;  the  moft  barbarous  people  would  ftill  be  fenfible  of 
the  numerical  relations  and  proportions  of  their  hands,  their 
feet,  their  fingers,  &c.  The  fundamental  notions  of  arithme- 
tic, therefore,  muft  have  been  familiar  in  the  rudeft  ages. 

It 
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It  appears  to  rrie  equally  certain,  that  the  moil  ignorant  and 
favage  nations  have  always  had  fome  words  to  exprefs  thefe  fun- 
damental notions.  Thus,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  places,  man- 
kind have  had  fome  knowledge  of  arithmetic  proportioned  to 
their  occafions  and  way  of  life. 

Arithmetic  probably  began  with  practical  numeration.  I  call 
the  art  of  determining  the' number  of  feveral  objects,  practical 
numeration,  of  counting,  for  example,  how  many  heads  are  in 
a  flock,  or  how  many  trees  are  in  a  field,  &c.  Provided  fuch  a 
collection  of  units  is  confiderable,  we  cannot  determine  with 
exactnefs  the  fum  total  by  a  glance  of  the  eye.  Our  fenfes 
on  thefe  occafions  fuggeft  only  a  confufed  idea  of  multitude 
and  quantity.  To  render  this  idea  clear,  and  to  fix  it  to  one 
number  rather  than  another,  after  examining  the  objects  one 
after  another,  it  would  be  neceffary  to  make  ufe  of  reafon,  and 
to  have  recourfe  to  memory.  Both  thefe  faculties  are  fo  im- 
perfect in  the  bulk  of  mankind,  that  it  would  be  neceffary  to 
affift  them  by  the  ufe  of  fenfible  external  figns.  The  neceffity 
of  providing  fuch  figns  would  foon  be  perceived.  The  infti- 
tution  of  thefe  figns,  indeed,  is  an  arbitrary  thing ;  but  ftill 
it  muft  be  owned,  that  there  are  fome  more  natural  and  more 
commodious  than  others.  Confequently,  men  would  be  deter- 
mined in  the  choice  of  them,  at  leaft  by  confederations  of  con- 
veniency. 

Nature  has  provided  us  with  a  kind  of  arithmetical  inftru- 
ment,  more  generally  ufed  than  is  commonly  imagined  ;  I 
mean  our  fingers  *.  Every  thing  inclines  us  to  think,  that 
thefe  were  the  firfl  inftruments  ufed  by  men  to  affift  them  in 
the  practice  of  numeration.  We  may  obferve  in  Homer h, 
that  Proteus  counts  his  fea-calves  by  fives  and  fives,  that  is, 
by  his  fingers.     Several  nations  in  America  have  at  this  day 


*  We  miv  fee,  in  M.  Cmufaz's  arithmetic  demonfrrated,  a  very  ingenious  me- 
thod of  multiplying  by  c^e  another  the  numbers  not  above  nine  by  the  help  of 
the  fingers,  which  formerly  lupplied  the  place  of  Pythagoras's  tables. 

h  Odyll".  1.  4.  v.  412. 

Homer  ufes  the  word  ■yriy.KapHi,  which  fignifies  to  afTemble  by  five  and  five. 
Plutarch  and  feveral  lexicographers  tell  us,  that  in  the  infancy  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage they  had  no  other  word  for  calculating.  It  then  lignified  what  is  now  ex- 
pired by  the  term  K/>:SfCi7i>. 

'  n& 
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ho  other  inftruments  of  calculation'1.  It  was  probably  the 
fame  in  the  primitive  ages.  It  is  another  ftrong  prefumption 
of  the  truth  of  what  1  now  advance,  that  all  civilized  nations 
count  by  tens,  tens  of  tens,  or  hundreds,  tens  of  hundreds,  or 
thoufandsj  and  fo  on,  Hill  from  ten  to  ten.  We  can  difco- 
ver  no  reafon  why  the  number  ten  mould  be  chofen,  rather 
than  any  other,  for  the  term  of  numeration,  except  this  primi- 
tive practice  of  counting  by  the  fingers,  which  are  ten  in  num- 
ber *. 

It  appears  then  highly  probable,  that  the  firfl  men  counted 
by  their  fingers  whatever  did  not  exceed  their  number.  Above 
ten  they  would  count  the  number  of  times  they  were  obliged  to 
recommence  their  decimal  numeration,  to  exhaufl:  the  iubjedt 
of  their  calculation,  befides  what  remained  when  the  total  did 
not  make  an  exadt  number  of  tens.  But,  as  their  fingers  could 
only  ferve  them  to  afcertain  that  remainder  of  units,  they  want- 
ed fomething  to  determine  the  number  of  tens.  When  this 
number  was  too  great  for  the  memory  to  retain  with  eafe,  they 
were  obliged  to  look  for  new  helps.  Nature  prefented  them 
with  feveral  things  equally  proper  to  aflifl  them  in  this  opera* 
tion,  as  grains  of  fand,  corn,  pebbles,  ftones  of  fruit,  &c.  Se- 
veral favage  nations  k  in  both  continents  practife  thefe  methods 
at  this  day,  and  we  find  the  veftiges  of  thefe  original  practices 
among  the  molt  ancient  nations '. 

What 


i  Voyage  de  Campier,  t.  4.  p.  140. 

*  It  is  eafy  to  prove  this.  For  if  enumeration,  for  example,  recommenced 
Jrom  five  to  five,  and  not  from  ten  to  ten,  multiplication  would  become  much 
eafier.  All  the  difficulty  of  this  operation  confifts  in  remembering  the  product  of 
the  numbers  under  the  term  of  numeration.  Now,  every  body  knows  that  four 
times  four  is  fixteen,  which  is  the  mall  difficult  cafe  in  the  pen'tenary  arithmetic 
I  am  now  (peaking  of;  but  many  people  would  be  puzzled  to  tell,  that  ieven 
times  nine  is  fixty-three.  I  might  make  feveral  other  fnppofitions  equally  favour- 
able to  what  I  have  advanced.  The  binary  arithmetic  of  Mr.  Leibnitz,  in  my 
opinion,   fully  clears  up  this  point. 

Arillot'e,  prob.  feet.  15.  t.  z.  p.  t$i.  informs  us,  that,  in  his  time,  there 
was  a  nation  in  Thrace,  who  knew  no  other  arithmetic  but  the  quaternary* 
The  reafon  he  gives  for  this,  confirms  what  I  have  fjid.  "  That  people,"  fays 
he,  "  have  no  better  memories  than  young  children."  It  woidd  have  been  im- 
poffible  for  fuch  a  people  to  have  got  by  heart  the  multiplication-table  of  Pytha- 
goras. 

k  Voyage  de  Dampier,  t.  4.  p.  146.;   Moeurs  des  fauvages,  t.  1.  p.  517. 

1  See  Herod,  i.  1.  a.   ?6. 
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What  I  have  been  faying  concerning  the  origin  of  practical 
numeration,  may,  I  think,  enable  us  to  conceive  how  it  was 
improved  and  brought  to  perfection.  It  is  eafy  to  imagine,  how 
by  the  help  of  their  fingers  and  a  few  little  ftones,  men  might 
perform  confiderable  calculations.  We  need  only  follow  the 
hints  which  I  have  given,  and  enlarge  the  plan  which  I  have 
marked  out.  If  it  is  demanded,  for  example,  how  thefe  primi- 
tive arithmeticians  managed  when  they  were  to  count  a  great 
number  of  objects,  which  obliged  them  feveral  times  to  recom- 
mence the  decimal  numeration;  I  anfwer,  that  it  feems  proba- 
ble, they  marked  tens  of  units  by  one  fymbol,  and  ten  times 
ten,  or  each  hundred,  by  another.  Perhaps  they  exprefFed  tens 
by  white  ftones,  and  hundreds  by  ftones  of  another  colour.  Af- 
ter this  difcovery  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  contrive  fymbols  for 
expreffmg  tens  of  hundreds,  or  thoufands,  &c.  &c. 

Perhaps  the  fir  ft  arithmeticians  might  make  ufe  of  fymbols 
of  the  fame  colour,  to  exprefs  tens,  hundreds,  &c.  only  obfer- 
ving  to  place  them  fo  with  regard  to  one  another,  as  to  deter- 
mine their  relative  value,  as  we  do  with  our  cyphers  which 
have  different  values,  according  to  the  rank  they  hold  and 
the  place  they  occupy.  By  fuch  means  mankind  might  carry 
the  practice  of  numeration  further  than  their  neceffities  and 
way  of  life  required. 

The  invention  of  thefe  methods  of  numeration  I  have  been 
fpeaking  of,  would  naturally  lead  men  to  the  knowledge  of 
addition.  As  foon  as  they  knew  how  to  number  with  facility 
a  colle£tieh  of  objects,  let  it  be  ever  fo  great,  it  would  re- 
quire no  great  effort  to  number  feveral  of  thefe  together,  that 
is  to  fay,  to  add  them.  They  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  place 
the  fymbols  of  their  feveral  numbers  under  one  another,  fo  as 
to  have  their  units,  their  tens,  and  their  hundreds,  &c.  under 
their  eye  at  once,  and  then  to  reduce  all  thefe  feveral  fymbols  in- 
to one.  They  would  not  be  long  in  difcovering  the  art  of  per- 
forming this   reduction.     They  had  oniy  to  fum  up  feparately 

It  is  probable  that  pebbles  were  originally  moft  nfed  in  arithmetical  opera- 
tions. The  wor4  calculation,  which  we  derive  from  the  Romans,*  probably 
refers  to  the  ufe  of  little  ftones  in  inch  operations.  It  is  the  fume  in  Greek. 
The  word  4^? i^ai,  with  comes  from  tyijipafj  a  little  ftone  or  flint,  lignifies, 
among  other  thiogs,  to  calculate 

firft 
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fir  ft  their  units,  then  their  tens,  and  then  their  hundreds,  &c. 
and  to  form  the  fymbol  of  each  of  thefe  fums,  as  they  difcover- 
ed  them ;  to  do  that,  in  a  word,  by  parts  which  the  weaknefs 
of  our  faculties  will  not  permit  us  to  do  at  once. 

If  it  was  not  difficult,  as  we  have  feen,  to  proceed  from  the 
practice  of  numeration  to  addition,  it  was  Hill  more  eafy  to 
find  out  the  art  of  multiplying  one  number  by  another.  There 
is  reafon  to  think,  that  multiplication  was  at  (irft  performed 
by  means  of  addition.  The  fteps  of  the  human  mind  are  na- 
turally flow.  It  requires  no  little  time  and  labour  to  pafs  the 
medium  which  divides  one  part  of  fcience  from  another,  how- 
ever analogous  they  may  feem  to  be.  At  firft,  therefore,  it  is 
probable  multiplication  and  addition  made  but  one  operation. 
Had  they,  for  example,  to  multiply  12  by  4,  they  formed  the 
fymbol  of  12  four  times,  and  then  reduced  thefe  four  fymbols 
into  one  by  the  rules  we  have juft  laid  down. 

But  this  method  of  multiplication  by  addition  rfmft  have 
been  very  tedious  and  perplexing,  when  cither  of  the  num- 
bers to  be  multiplied  was  considerable.  If  they  were  onlv  to 
multiply  15  by  13,  they  had  to  make  the  fymbol  of  15  thirteen 
times,  and  then  to  fum  up  thefe  13  fymbols.  Thofe  who 
were  molt  practifed  in  calculation,  would  foon  difcover  that 
they  might  abridge  this  operation,  by  forming  the  fymbol  of 
15  three  times,  and  once  that  of  150,  which  is  the  product 
of  15  by  10,  and  then  fum  up  thefe  four  fymbols.  Such  was 
probably  the  firft  ftep  of  the  human  mind  towards  multipli- 
cation, properly  fo  called,  or  the  art  of  adding  equal  numbers 
with  greater  facility  and  expedition.  This  operation,  how- 
ever, could  never  be  performed  with  eafe,  till  thofe  who  prac- 
tifed  calculation  had  by  heart  the  product  of  all  the  numbers 
under  ten. 

The  account  I  have  here  given  of  the  origin  of  numeration, 
addition,  and  multiplication,  is  fo  particular,  that  I  hope  I 
may  be  excufed  from  mentioning  my  conjectures  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  thefe  operations  gave  birth  to  fubtraclion 
and  divifion.  I  will  not  deprive  the  reader  of  the  pleafure  of 
exercifing  his  own  imagination,  in  finding  out  the  methods 
which  men  at  firft  ufed  in  decompounding  numbers,  after  they 

E  e  2  had 
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had  found  out  the  art  of  uniting  and  collecting  them  by  ad-* 
dition  and  multiplication.  Divifion  is  undoubtedly  the  moft 
difficult  of  all  the  fimple  operations  in  arithmetic;  it  would 
therefore  be  the  laft  difcovered,  and  not  till  after  fociety  had 
attained  a  folid  form. 

I  (hall  conclude  with  obferving,  that  probably  the  language 
of  arithmetic  in  the  firfl  ages  was  not  very  copious.  I  do 
not  imagine,  that  originally  men  h«d  particular  words  for 
exprefling  any  number  above  ten.  Suppofe,  for  example,  they 
had  a  mind  to  exprefs  127,  they  faid,  ten  times  ten,  two  tens 
and  feven  ;  or  rather  feven  two  tens,  and  ten  times  ten;  for  it 
appears,  that  the  ancient  manner  of  exprefling  numbers  was  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  prefent.  They  always  began  with  expref- 
fmg  their  units,  next  their  tens,  then  their  hundreds,  &c.  This 
practice  appears  plainly  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  fcripturcs,  in 
Herodotus  m,  and  even  in  fome  later  authors.  In  thefe  we  per- 
ceive the  primitive  manner  of  exprefling  numbers,  by  begin- 
ning  with  the  moft  fimple  quantities  ;  a  manner  very  analagous 
to  the  primitive  way  of  numbering,  and  perhaps  the  molt  agree- 
able to  the  common  procedure  of  the  human  mind,  from  the 
more  fimple  to  the  more  compound. 

I  do  not  know  but  we  might  even  go  a  little  further,  and 
doubt  whether  originally  they  had  proper  names  for  all  the 
numbers  which  are  not  above  ten.  The  way  in  which  fome 
nations  at  prefent  exprefs  thofe  numbers  which  contain  more 
than  five  units,  feems  to  countenance  this  doubt.  The  great - 
efl  part  of  the  American  nations  count  by  fives,  and  have  no 
proper  name  for  any  number  above  two.  If  thefe  people  have 
occafion  to  exprefs  the  numbers,  three,  four,  or  five,  they  fay, 
two  and  one,  two  and  two,  two,  two,  and  one  n* 

The  metaphyfical  connection  of  the  feveral  operations  of 
arithmetic,  has  eftablifhed  among  them  a  kind  of  continuity, 
which  has  forced  me  to  reprefent  them  as  arid ng  fucceflively 
one  from  another.  I  could  not  make  any  certain  interval  be- 
tween the  practice  of  one  of  thefe  operations,  and  the  inven- 


»  See  Herod.  I.  7.  n.  184,  See. 

*  J.ettx.  edif.  t.  2  5.  p.  3 1  te.  Voyage  de  J.  de  Lery,  p. 
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tion  of  that  which  immediately  follows.  But  all  this  is  only  a 
fyftematic  order  and  connection.  I  am  far  from  thinking,  that 
the  ereclion  of  fuch  an  edifice  as  we  have  been  defcribing,  did 
not  fuffer  any  interruption.  I  have  only  faid  what  I  thought 
moft  probable,  and  confulted  the  light  of  reafon,  for  want  of 
that  of  hiftory,  which  entirely  fails  us  on  this  occafion. 

We  cannot,  however,  doubt,  but  fome  of  the  operations  we 
have  been  fpeaking  of,  were  known  in  the  ages  now  under 
confideration.  The  balance  and  weights  were  ufed  in  the 
moft  remote  antiquity.  The  fcriptures  tell  us,  that  Abra- 
ham bought  the  field  where  Sarah  was  buried,  for  400  fhekels 
of  filver,  which  he  weighed  before  the  whole  people  °.  They 
ufed  then,  it  is  evident,  pieces  of  metal,  whofe  value  in  com- 
merce was  determined  by  their  weight.  This  is  a  clear  proof, 
that  they  had  already  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  arithmetic. 
For,  without  this  fcience,  the  invention  of  weights  and  ba- 
lances could  have  been  of  no  fervice.  The  ufe  of  thefe  mea- 
fures  requires  more  complicated  operations  in  numbers  than 
fimple  addition. 

After  having  fpoke  of  the  origin  and  firft  improvents  in  arith- 
metic, I  imagine  it  will  not  be  improper  to  inquire  what  were 
the  characters  anciently  ufed  for  recording  the  refult  of  their 
arithmetical  operations. 

The  invention  of  numerical  characters  muft  have  been  very 
ancient.  For  though  flints,  pebbles,  and  grains  of  corn,  Sec. 
might  be  fufficient  for  making  arithmetical  calculations,  they 
were  by  no  means  proper  for  preserving  the  refult  of  them. 
The  leaft  accident  would  be  enough  to  difcompofe  fuch  move- 
able figns,  and  deftroy  in  one  moment  the  fruit  of  a  lone  and 
laborious  application.  It  was  however  neceffary  on  many  oc- 
cations  to  preferve  the  refult  of  arithmetical  operations,  and 
coafequently  it  was  neceiTary  very  early  to  invent  figns  or  cha- 
racters for  that  purpofe.  Alphabetical  writing  was  not  of  the 
firft  antiquity  p ;  they  muft,  therefore,  have  fupplied  the  want 
of  it  by  fome  other  means.  This  is  what  we  are  now  to  exa- 
mine :  let  us  begin  with  the  Egyptians. 

P  Gen.  c.  13.  v.  iS.  P  Sss  fuprs,  b.  %.c.  d, 
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The  writings  of  ancient  authors  give  us  but  little  light  into 
the  Egyptian  manner  of  performing  arithmetical  operations. 
Herodotus  alone  has  taken  notice  of  this  matter.  This  author 
fays,  that  the  Egyptians,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  made  ufe  of 
little  flones  in  thefe  operations;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
the  Greeks  ranged  their  counters,  if  we  may  fo  cail  them,  from, 
reft  to  right,  and  the  Egyptians  theirs  from  right  to  left  p.  This, 
by  the  by,  was  a  natural  confequence  of  the  different  arrange- 
ment of  their  characters  in  writing.  I  have  fpoke  of  that  in  the 
preceding  book  q. 

But  this  paffage  of  Herodotus  gives  us  no  light  into  the 
matter  we  are  now  upon.  For,  in  the  firfr.  place,  this  author 
fays  nothing  of  the  form  of  arithmetical  characters  among  the 
Egyptians.  Befides,  the  times  he  fpeaks  of  were  greatly  pcfte- 
rior  to  thofe  we  are  now  examining.  Yet  we  have  reafon  to 
doubt,  that  the  Egyptians  had  invented  arithmetical  characters 
before  they  knew  the  ufe  of  letters.  Let  us  fee  if  we  can 
fupply  the  want  of  hillorical  information  by  fome  conjectures 
founded  on  the  ancient  monuments  of  that  nation,  which  are 
(till  remaining. 

The  obelilks  mud  undoubtedly  be  ranked  amongfr.  the 
moft  ancient  monuments  of  the  Egyptians.  We  know  that 
thefe  magnificent  pillars  are  covered  with  various  figures, 
which  appear  to  us  extremely  odd  and  whimfical.  Thefe 
figures,  known  by  the  name  of  hieroglyphics,  were  the  an- 
cient writings  of  the  Egyptians r.  We  know  further,  from 
the  teftimony  of  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  Tacitus,  that  the 
kings  who  raifed  thefe  obelilks  had  commanded  the  weight 
of  the  gold  and  filver,  the  number  of  arms  and  horfes,  the 
quantity  of  ivory,  perfumes,  and  grain,  which  each  nation 
fubjecr.  to  the  Egyptians  was  obliged  to  pay,  to  be  marked  upon 
thefe  monuments  f.  It  is  then  certain,  that  fome  of  the  figures 
upon  thefe  obelilks  were  defigned  to  exprefs  numbers.  The 
queflion  is,  to  determine  which  were  thefe  numerical  marks, 
and  from  thence  to  judge  what  were  the  arithmetical  charac- 


P  Ucmd.  1.  j.  n.  jtf.  <J   Chap.  6.  p.  IS;,  &  1S3. 

f  Seefrtfra,  1.  1.  c.  6. 

6  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  67.  j  Strab.  L  17.  p.  1171.  A.  j  Tacit,  an;:.  1.  2.  a,  60. 
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ters  of  the  Egyptians,  before  they  knew  the  ufe  of  letters.  I 
{lull  propofe  the  conjecture  of  one  of  the  moll  judicious  critics 
of  the  prcfent  age,  on  this  queftion. 

Towards  the  top  of  rnoft  part  of  the  obelifks,  we  difcover 
nine  perpendicular  lines,  with  fome  horizontal  lines  placed 
above  them.  M.  Bianchini  imagines  that  thefe  nine  lines  are 
numerical  characters.  This  thought  was  fuggefted  to  him  by 
the  refemblance  he  fancied  he  remarked  between  thefe  lines, 
and  the  difpofition  of  thofe  which  ferve  for  arithmetical  co^ 
lumns,  in  that  table  publifhed  by  Velfer,  and  in  that  which  the 
Chinefe  afcribe  to  Lixeus.  He  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
by  the  teftimony  of  the  authors  I  have  now  mentioned,  and  of 
Hermapion  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  Thefe  were  the  rea- 
fons  which  made  M.  Bianchini  fuppofe  that  the  Egyptians  ufed 
thefe  lines  to  exprefs  all  kinds  of  numbers  c. 

From  one  to  nine,  fays  he,  there  is  no  difficulty,  but  to 
place  a  ball  or  point  underneath  one  of  the  nine  perpendicu- 
lars, to  reprefent  fo  many  pounds  of  gold,  according  to  the 
place  of  that  perpendicular,  counting  from  right  to  left.  Sup- 
pofe,  for  example,  that  the  point  was  under  the  fifth  line, 
that  expreffed  five  pounds  of  gold;  if  it  was  under  the  feventh, 
it  expreffed  feven.  The  numbers  above  nine  might  be  repre- 
fented  by  means  of  the  horizontal  lines  placed  above  the  per- 
pendicular. The  horizontal  lines  probably  determined  the  per- 
pendicular ones  to  fignify  tens,  hundreds,  thoufands,  &c.  in- 
ftead  of  units,  according  as  the  number  of  thefe  tranfverfe  lines 
were  one,  two,  three,  &c  *. 

An 


I  La  iftoria  univ.  p.  io<J,  &c.  •  EfTai  fur  les  hierogl.  des  Egyptiens,  p.  Cn. 
note  d. 

*  M.  Bianchini  propofes  fome  examples  to  confirm  thefe  conjectures.  Let 
us  fnppofe,  fays  he,  that  the  Egyptians  bad  & mhfa.  to  reprefent,  jhat  a  prince 
undertook  an  expedition  in  the  feventh  year  of  his  reign.  They  might  draw 
a  bee,  (the  emblem  of  a  king  according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinos),  with 
wi.igs  extended,  arm  make  it  anfwer  to  the  feventh  perpendicular1  line.  If 
they  were  to  exprefs  that  Libya  paid  yearly  70  pounds  of  gold,  they  had  only 
to  draw  one  tivniverfc  line,  and  put  a  proper  fign  above  the  feventh  per- 
pendicular. Then  the  ftgn  which  would  have  exprefled  only  7  units  without 
the  tranfverfe  line,  by  means  of  that  line  would  exprefs  7  times  ten.  By  iii- 
creafing  in  this  manner  the  number  of  thefe  tranfverfe  lines,  they  might  ex- 
prefs 7  hundreds,  7  thoufands,  &c.  To  fhew  that  thefe  numbers  reprefent- 
ed  10  many  pounds  of  gold  or  lilver,  they  might  place  under  the  numerical 
fign,.  the  hieroglyphic  which  reprefapitfl  gold  or  filver.     The  fume  may  be  faid 

of 
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An  arithmetic  of  this  kind,  compofed  of  perpendicular  and 
tranfverfe  lines,  was  the  origin  of  the  numerical  figures  both 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Units  in  the  primitive  operations 
■were  reprefented  by  lines  drawn  perpendicular,  like  the  letter 
I  in  our  alphabet  u.  There  is  reafon  to  believe,  therefore* 
that  the  Egyptians  ufed  thefe  nine  lines,  which  we  find  on 
their  obelifks,  rather  than  any  other  kind  of  characters,  to  ex- 
prefs  numbers,  efpecially  as  we  know  that  the  ancients  ufed 
only  thefe  two  kinds  of  figns,  perpendicular  and  tranfverfe 
lines,  in  arithmetic  *. 

The  Egyptians  were  not  only  the  people  who  found  means 
to  preferve  the  refult  of  their  arithmetical  operations,  without 
the  knowledge  of  letters.  I  have  fpoke  in  the  preceding 
book  of  the  quipos  of  the  Peruvians.  This  was,  as  we  have 
heard,  a  kind  of  fringe,  compofed  of  threads,  or  cords  of 
different  colours,  loaded  with  a  certain  number  of  knots. 
Thefe  quipos,  by  the  combinations  of  their  knots  and  colours, 
ferved  the  Peruvians  for  books,  and  for  regiflers  of  their  fub- 
divifions,  taxes,  and,  in  a  word,  of  all  their  arithmetical  ope- 
rations x.     From  the  monuments  of  the  Mexicans,  which  are 


of  the  numbers  of  foldiers,  of  prefents,  &c.  as  alfb  of  years,  months,  days,  when 
ihey  were  recording  aftronomical  obfervaiions. 

The  infpedtion  of  the  obelifks  inclines  us  to  think,  that  thefe  figns  were 
ranged  from  top  to  bottom  ;  from  whence  it  will  be  natural  to  conclude,  that 
the  hieroglyphic  writing  of  the  Egyptians  was  alio  difpofed  in  this  manner,  and 
formed  perpendicular  columns.  This  feenis  very  probable;  for  the  Chineie, 
the  greateft  part  of  the  people  of  India,  and  feveral  other  nations,  have  ob- 
ferved,  and  (till  obferve  this  order  in  the  difpofition  of  their  letters.  They  do 
not  place  their  words  horizontally,  as  we  do,  but  beginning  at  the  top,  they 
write  to  the  bottom  in  a  ftraight  line.  This  may  he  confidered  as  a  relic  of  hie- 
roglyphic writing, 

11  Bianchini,  loco  cit.  p,  uz. 

*  This  confirms  what  we  faid  above,  that  the  origin  of  cyphers  or  numerical 
characters  was  confounded  with  that  of  hieroglyphic  writing.  To  this  day  the 
Arabian  cyphers  are  real  hieroglyphics,  and  do  not  represent  words  but  things. 
For  which  reafon,  though  the  nations  which  ufe  them  fpeak  different  languages, 
i.  e.  exprefs  themfeives  in  different  founds,  yet  thefe  characters  excite  the  ideas  of 
the  fame  numbers  in  the  minds  of  all. 

x   Hilt,  des  Incas,  t.  *.  p.  S3- 

It  is  the  fame  with  the  negroes  on  the  coaft'of  Juida.  They  know  nothing  of 
the  art  of  writing,  and  yet  they  cau  calculate  the  largeft  fums  with  great  facility, 
by  means  of  cords  and  knots  which  have  their  own  fignification.  Hid.  gen.  des 
voyages,  t.  4.  p.  183,  373,  &  304-  . 

ftili 
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ftill  remaining,  it  appears,  that  hieroglyphics  were  ufed  by  that 
people,  both  for  letters  and  numerical  characters  y. 

Finally,  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  wifeft  and  mofl  civilized 
nations  had  carried  their  difcovcries  in  arithmetic  beyond  the 
four  operations  of  addition,  multiplication,  fubtraction,  and 
diviiion,  in  the  ages  now  under  confideration.  Men  are  only 
induftrious  in  proportion  to  their  wants.  The  fecieties  which 
were  formed  in  the  ages  immediately  after  the  confufion  of 
tongues  and  difperfion  of  families,  did  not  probably  derive 
all  the  advantage  from  the  arithmetical  fymbols  they  had  in- 
vented, they  might  have  done.  The  calculations  they  had 
then  occafion  to  make,  could  not  be  very  extenfivc.  The 
four  firfl  rules  of  arithmetic  would  be  fufficient  to  anfwer  all 
their  purpofes.  We  may  even  affirm  of  thefe  firfi  arithmeti- 
cians, that  it  was  rather  the  ufe  than  the  fcience  of  numbers, 
that  they  were  acquainted  with.  The  invention  of  thefe  four 
rules  was  a  great  deal  for  700  years.  We  could  mention  feve- 
ral  fciences,  which,  every  thing  confidered,  have  not  made 
fuch  rapid  progrefs* 


ARTICLE     IL 

JJlroncmiy.. 

TT7  E  mud  never  hope  to  be  able  to  determine  with  certainty 
the  precife  time  when  men  began  to  ftudy  the  courfe  of 
the  Mars.  The  origin  of  aflronomy,  if  by  this  expreffion  we  un- 
derstand the  firfl  obfervations  which  were  made  on  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  loft  in  the  abyfs  cf  antiquity.  We  fee 
from  the  facred  books,  that,  in  the  very  firfl  ages,  men  muft  have 
had  fome  method  of  meafuring  time.  The  calculation  which 
Mofes  gives  us  of  the  length  of  the  firft  patriarchs  lives,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  defcribes  the  circumftances  of  the 
deluge,  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  of  this.     The  memory  of 

y  Acofta,  hift.  nat.  des  Iivles  Occident.  1.  6.  c.  7. 

Vol.  I.  F  f  thefe 
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thefe  things  was  undoubtedly  preferved  by  the  pofterity  of  Shem, 
otherwife  Mofes  could  not  have  informed  us  of  the  fa£ts  I  have 
mentioned. 

Thefe  remains  of  aftronomical  knowledge,  however,  which 
might  efcape  the  deluge,  could  not  be  of  much  fervice  to  the 
bulk  of  the  defcendents  of  Noah.  I  have  already  reprefented 
the  effedls  which  the  confufion  of  tongues  and  difperfion  of 
families  produced  in  the  feveral  regions  of  the  earth  z.  If  the 
arts  perifhed  in  thefe  tranfmigrations,  we  have  Hill  greater 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  fciences  would  be  entirely  loft.  The 
deluge  feems  to  have  fwept  away  every  monument  of  the  arts 
and  fciences  from  all  mankind,  except  Noah,  and  a  few  of  his 
defcendents,  who  continued  in  the  place  where  that  patriarch 
had  fettled  after  he  had  left  the  ark*. 

Neceffity  foon  obliged  the  new  inhabitants  of  the  earth  to 
ftudy  the  courfe  of  the  ftars.  'The  operations  of  agriculture 
arc  regulated  by  the  obfervation  of  the  feafons.  Navigation 
depends  on  the  motions  and  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies. Nothing  but  the  divifion  of  time  into  years,  months, 
Sec.  could  introduce  order  into  the  affairs  o.f  civil  fociety,  and 
diftinguifh  the  feafons  deftined  to  religious  iblemnities  b.  Men 
would  foon  apply  therefore  to  the  ftudy  of  a  fcience  of  fuch  ge- 
neral utility.  Yet  as  there  is  no  fcience  which  depends  fo  much 
on  the  length  of  time  as  agronomy,  it  mult  have  been  very  long 
before  it  arrived  at  any  great  perfection. 

The  nations  who  were  firft  fettled  under  a  regular  form  of 
government,  would  make  the  firft  improvements  in  this  fci- 
vnce.  The  advantages  of  a  fettled  ftate  and  happy  fituation, 
Mould  enable  them  to  make  the  earlieft  and  the  grcateft  pro- 
grefs  in  this  kind  of  knowledge.  In  Egypt  and  feveral  parts 
of  Alia,  the  air  is  perfectly  pure  and  fersne  almoft  through 
the  whole  year;  this  gave  their  inhabitants  a  favourable  op- 
portunity of  contemplating  the  heavens,  and  obferving  the  va- 
rious motions  of  the  ftars,  and  of  repeating  the  fame  obferva- 
tions  as  often  as  it  w.is  neceffary.  If  mens  talents  are  unfold- 
ed in  proportion  to  the  opportunities  thev  have  of  exercising. 


?   Supra,  1.  t.  p.  J. 

:'   Ibid. ;  Acaicqiie  des  fciences,  t.  8.  p.  I.,  Of.  .. 

s  Ibidem. 
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them,  how  mn'ny  aflxonomers  would  appear  in  Egypt,  Chaldea, 
and  Arabia c,  countries  fo  happily  fituated  for  the  ftudy  of 
that  fcience  ?  Accordingly  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians 
were  more  famous  than  any  other  ancient  nations^  for  their 
fkill  and  conftancy  in  obferving  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  d. 

Every  thing  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  aftronomy 
among  the  Babylonians.  The  great  antiquity  of  their  go- 
vernment %  the  beauty  of  their  climate;  the  fituation  of  Baby- 
lon, in  the  midft  of  an  immenfe  plain,  open  on  all  fides,  af- 
fording an  unbounded  profpect,  the  mod  proper  for  agronomi- 
cal obfervations  f . 

The  way  of  life  too  of  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Chaldea  fa- 
voured the  progrefs  of  aftronomy.  Tending  their  flocks  was 
one  of  their  chief  employments.  Agriculture  too  Was  pra£tifed 
by  them  in  very  early  times  e  ;  fo  that  pafling  the  greateft  part 
of  their  days  and  nights  in  the  open  fields,  they  had  the  vari- 
ous motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  conftantly  in  view. 

We  may  add  further,  that  never  any  nation  had  fo  great 
occafion  for  the  knowledge  of  aftronomy,  as  the  people  of 
Chaldea^  Thefe  Countries  confift*  for  the  m'oft  part,  of  immenfe 
plains,  where  loofe  fands,  driven  about  by  the  winds,  leave 
no  traces  of  any  road.  The  ftars,  therefore,'  are  their  on- 
ly guides  in  their  journeys,  efpecially  as  the  exceflive  heat 
of  the  climate  does  not  permit  them  t6  travel  in  the  day- 
time h. 


c  Acad,  des  foien.  ann.  174a,  n.  p.  31. 

d  Plato  in  Epinomi.  p.  ion.;  Ari(t.  de  C«lo,  1.  1.  c.  is.  t.  1.  p.  464.  ;  Plin. 
1.  7.  feci.  J7.  p.  416.;  Clem.  Alex,  ftrom.  1.  1.  p.  361.  ;  Achill.  Tat.  ad  Arati 
phsEn.  inll.  ;  Jamblic.  de  vita  Pythag.  c.  2£.  p.  135. 

e  Gen.  c.  10.  v.  10. 

f  Principio  Affyrli,  propter  plant tiem  magmtud'inemque  regionum  quas  tncolebanf, 
cum  cceltim  ex  omni  parte  patens  &  apertum  intuerentur,  trajetliones  motujque  jiella- 
rum  cbfervarunt.     Cicero  de  divinat.  1.  1.  n.  1. 1.   3.  p.  3. 

We  may  obferve,  that  the  plain  called  in  fcripture  Shhiar,  where  Babylon 
was  built,  is  the  fame  wkich  the  Arabians  call  Sin-Jar.  Almamon,  the  feventh. 
Caliph  of  the  Abaflides,  canted  agronomical  obfervations  to  be  made  in  this  place, 
which  feived  all  the  aftronomers  of  Europe  for  feveral  ages  Gdaledin  Melik- 
Schah,  the  third  fultan  of  the  Seljukides,  caufed  the  fame  to  be  done  in  the  fame 
place  near  300  years  after.     Acad,  des  infeript.  t.  1.  M.  p.  s- 

S   Supra,  1.  i.  chap.  1.  p.  86,  &87. 

fa  Voyage  des  Ind.  Orient,  par  Carre,   c.  1.  p.  130. 
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The  Chaldeans  too  have  been  efteemed  by  all  antiquity  the 
inventors  of  judicial  aftrology.  This  vain  and  ridiculous  ftudy 
would  oblige  them  to  find  out  methods  of  determining  the  mo- 
tions and  afpetts  of  the  ftars.  Without  the  knowledge  of  thefe 
things  they  could  not  draw  their  horofcopes.  So  that  aftrono- 
my  owes  its  greateft  improvements  to  this  frivolous  art  of  read- 
ing the  fates  of  men  in  the  face  of  heaven  *. 

After  thefe  reflections,  it  will  not  appear  furprifing,  that  the 
Chaldeans  were  ranked  among  the  firft  obiervers  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies.  Belus,  one  of  the  firft  kings  of  Babylon,  is 
even  confidered  as  one  of  the  inventors  of  aftronomy  '.  But 
there  are  no  monuments  of  thefe  ancient  difcoveries  now  re- 
maining. They  tell  us,  it  is  true,  of  a  courfe  of  aftronomi- 
cal  obfervations  fent  to  Ariftotle  from  Babylon,  by  Callifthe- 
nes  who  attended  Alexander  in  his  expedition.  This  compre- 
hended, as  they  pretend,  a  fpace  of  1907  years,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy  to  the  expedition 
of  Alexander  into  Afia  k.  According  to  this  calculation,  the 
Chaldeans  made  their  firft  aftronomical  obfervations  in  the  year 
1 15  after  the  flood. 

But  this  ftory  deferves  no  credit.  It  was  firft  publifhed  by 
a  very  modern  writer,  Simplicius,  a  Peripatetic  philofopherj 
who  flourifhed  only  in  the  fixth  century  of  the  Chriftian  rera. 
This  commentator  does  not  even  pretend  to  have  found  this 
ftory  in  any  of  Ariftotle's  writings  ;  he  took  it  from  Porphyry, 
a  Platonic  philofopher,  not  much  more  ancient  than  himfclf  f. 
Thefe  authorities  are  too  modern  to  merit  any  regard.  Hip- 
parchus  and  Ptolomy,  who  lived  long  before  Porphyry  and 
Simplicius,  knew  nothing  of  thefe  pretended  obfervations, 
though  they  had  made  a  very  diligent  fearch  after  the  writings 
of  the  moft  ancient  aftronomers.     They  could  meet  with  no 


*  Kepler  very  juftly  obferves,  that  aftrology  is  the  foolifii  daughter  of  a  wife 
mother,  and  that,  for  joo  years  part,  this  wife  mother  could  not  have  lived  with- 
out the  help  of  her  foolilh  daughter.     Przfat.  ad.  tabul.  Rudolph'm:  p.  4. 

i  Plin.  1.  6.  feel.  30.  p.  331";  Solin.  c.  56.  init.;  Achill.  Tat.  ad  Arat.  phzn. 
imt.\   Mart.  Capella,  1.  6.  de  Babyl.  p.  zx$. 

k  Porphyr.  apttd  Simplic.  in  1.  1.;    Ariftot.   de  ccelo,  fol.  1*3.  reffo.   lin.    18. 

f  Porphyr.  lived  in  the  third  century,  and  was  a  modem  in  comparifou  of  the- 
times  we  are  treating  of. 

obfervations 
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obfervations  made  at  Babylon  before  the  reign  of  Nabonafler1. 
We  may  take  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that  we  have  no  au- 
thentic information  of  the  ftate  of  aftronomy  at  Babylon  be- 
fore the  reign  of  that  prince,  who  mounted  the  throne  in  the 
year  747  before  J.  C. :  every  thing  preceding  this  is  only- 
vague  tradition,  about  which  we  can  form  no  certain  judg- 
ment m. 

What  I  have  faid  concerning  the  motives  which  occafion- 
ed  the  firft  improvements  in  aftronomy  among  the  Babyloni- 
ans, may  very  well  be  applied  to  the  Egyptians.  They  were 
equally  infatuated  with  judicial  aftrology",  had  the  fame  ad- 
vantages in  the  antiquity  of  their  monarchy,  their  early  appli- 
cation to  agriculture  °,  and  the  beauty  of  their  climate.  In 
this  refpe£t  the  Egyptians  were  even  more  happily  fituated 
than  the  Chaldeans.  Being  placed  pretty  near  the  equator, 
they  could  difcover  the  greateft  part  of  the  ftars,  and  the  re- 
volutions of  the  heavenly  bodies  would  not  appear  fo  oblique 
to  them,  as  to  the  Chaldean  aftronomers.  We  may  add  to 
all  thefe  confiderations,  that  high  relifli  and  conflant  appli- 
cation to  all  the  fciences  with  which  the  Egyptians  were  en- 
dowed. 

We  have  fomewhat  better  information  of  the  ancient  aflro- 
nomical  difcoveries  of  the  Egyptians  than  of  the  Chaldeans. 
It  is  acknowledged  by  all  antiquity,  that  they  were  the  firft 
who  gave  a  certain  form  to  their  year  p.  They  divided  it,  fays 
Herodotus q,  into  twelve  months,  by  the  knowledge  they  had 
of  the  ftars.  Thefe  months,  at  firft,  had  no  particular  names, 
but  the  firft  month,  the  fecond  month,  the  third  month,  &c r. 


J  See  Marfham.  p.  474- 
»  See  les  mem.  de  Trev.  Janv.  fjo6,  art.  8. 

n  Herod.  1.  i.  n.  8i. ;  Cicero  de  divinat.  1.  i.  n.  1. 1.  3.  p.  4  j  Pint.  t.  1.  p. 
149-  A. 

0  Supra,  1.  1.  chap.  r.  p.  8<J,  &  87. 

P  Clem.  Alex,  ftrom.  I-  i.  p.  3S1.  ;  Jof.  antiq.  1.  1.  c.  3. ;  Macrob.  Saturn.  I. 
1.  c.  1a.  p.  441.3  Lucian  de  aftrolog.  p.  36*. 

1  L.  1.  n.  4. 

r  See  les  mem.de  l'acad.  des  infeript.  t.  14.  M.  p.  334- 

We  may  be  convinced  of  this,  by  the  manner  in  which  Mofes,  who  was  well 
rerfed  m  aftronomy,  relates  the  circumftance.?  of  the  deluge.  He  gives  the 
months  no  other  names,  but  the  fecond,  feventh,  tenth,  and  firft  months.  Gea, 
c,  7.  &  8. 
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It  is  impoffible  to  determine  the  form  and  duration  of  the 
original  Egyptian  year  of  twelve  months,  whether  it  was  at 
firll  only  a  lunar  year,  confifting  of  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  days,  or  whether  it  conlifted  of  360,  from  the  time  of  its 
firfl  infiiitution.  We  know  only,  that  the  year  of  360  days 
was  of  great  antiquity  in  Egypt,  and  had  been  ufed  before  the 
age  of  Mofes.  This  is  evident,  becaufe  it  is  by  this  year  that 
legiflator  reckons  the  years  of  the  world,  and  particularly  of  the' 
deluge1". 

The  facts  which  are  recorded  in  hiftory  on  this  fubjeet,  are 
ib  few,  and  fo  general,  that  they  cannot  enable  us  to  form  a- 
judgment  of  the  ftate  of  aftronomy  in  thefe  remote  ages  we 
are  now  examining.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  methods 
originally  ufed  for  difcovering  and  meafuring  the  courfe  of 
the  fears,  nor  of  the  fucceifive  improvements  made  in  this 
fcience.  Let  us,  however,  endeavour,  by  collecting  all  the 
Jittle  light  we  have,  to  form  lbme  probable  conjectures  about 
the  beginnings  of  this  fcience,  at  all  times  fo  neceffary  and  ufe- 
ful  to  fociety. 

We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  inftitudon  of  that  fhort 
period  of  feven  days,  called  a  week,  was  the  firft  ftep  taken  by 
mankind  in  dividing  and  meafuring  their  time.  We  find,- 
from  time  immemorial,  the  ufe  of  this  period  among  all  na- 
tions, without  any  variation  in  the  form  of  it.  The  Ifraelites, 
AfTyrians,  Egyptians,  Indians,  Arabians*  and,  in  a  word,  all 
the  nations  of  the  eaft,  have  in  all  ages  made  ufe  of  a  week, 
confiding  of  feven  days1.  We  find  the  fame  cuftom  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  Gauls,  Britons,  Germans,1  the  nations  of 
the  north,  and  of  America  u.  Many  vain*  conjectures  have 
been  formed  concerning  the  reafons  and  motives  which  deter- 
mined ail  mankind  to  agree  in  this  primitive  divifion  of  their 
time.  Nothing  but  tradition  concerning  the  fpace  of  time  em- 
ployed in  the  creation  of  the  world,  could  give  rife  to  this  uni- 
verfa!  immemorial  practice. 


f  &ee  bck>w,  p.  137.- 

c  See  Scaliger  de  emenda't.  tempornm. ;  SeUen  de  jure  nat.  &  gent.  1.  3.  C-  '7, 
&c.  ;   i\!em.  de  l'acad.  des  infeript,  t.  4.  p.  6$- 
b  6ec  le  fpeftacle  de  la  nature,  t.  SL  p.  J3. 

But 
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But  this  meafure  of  time  was  too  fhort,  and  of  little  ufe 
for  regulating  the  labours  of  the  huibandman.  There  was  a 
fieceflity  for  finding  out  fome  other,  more  proportioned  to  the 
bufinefs  and  occafions  of  fociety.  It  could  not  be  long  before 
men  obferved,  that  the  moon  paffed  through  all  the  various 
changes  of  her  phafes  in  about  four  weeks,  and  that,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  fhe  began  again  to  pafs  through  the  lame 
changes.  It  was  eafy  then,  by  adding  the  number  of  days 
which  the  moon  took  up  in  each  of  her  four  changes,  to  find- 
put  the  fpace  of  her  entire  revolution  from  weft  to  eaft.  Such 
was  probably  the  origin  of  months. 

We  find,  that,  in  the  firfl  ages,  the  year,  in  almoft  all  na- 
tions, confided  only  of  one  lunar  month  x.  This  is  a  demon- 
fixation,  that,  in  thefe  ages,  men  knew  nothing  of  the  year  pro- 
perly fo  called,  and  that  they  had  no  longer  meafure  of  time 
fhan  a  lunar  revolution  *.  It  is  even  probable,  that  as  the 
moon  comes  in  conjunction  with  the  fun  in  fomewhat  more 


X  Diod.  1.  t.  p.  30.;  Varro  apuci  Lactam,  inft,  1.  z.  c.  13.  p.  itfo.;  Phn.  1.  7. 
fcft.  49.  p.  403. ;  Pint,  in  Numa,  p.  71.  B.  ;  Ex  Eudoxo,  Proclus,  in  Tim.  p. 
31.  j  3tob«  eclog.  phyf.  p.  ai.;  Gemin.  p.  34. ;   Suid.  in  voce  '  HA*a£,    t.   a.    p„ 

54- 

Onaiki,  a  Chinefe  hiftorian,  fays  alfo,  that  Tiho-ang,  fecond  emperor  of  the, 
fjrft  dynaity,  divided  the  day  and  night,  and  ordered  that  thirty  days  ihould  be 
one  moon. 

*  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  feveral  critics  will  not  admit  of  thefe  years  of  one 
month.  This,  they  fay,  is  only  an  hypothefis,  contrived  in  later  ages  to  ac- 
count for  the  exceiTive  length  of  the  reigns  of  fome  ancient  kings.  The  chief 
reafon  of  thefe  critics  for  rejecting  years  of  one  month,  is,  that,  by  admitting 
them,  we  fall  into  a  contrary  extreme.  For,  according  to  this  calculation,  even 
thote  who  arc  laid  to  have  died  in  extreme  old  age,  could  not  have  been  above  if 
cr  z 8  years  old ;  from  thence  it  would  follow,  that  they  had  children  at  two  cr 
three  years  of  age. 

To  this  1  anfwer,  that  we  mad  not  ufe  this  year  of  one  month,  to  fix  and  de- 
termine the  chronology  of  profane  hillory  in  thefe  firft  ages.  I  am  fully  convin- 
ced that  thefe  hiftoiiaiis  did  not  life  it.  The  firlt  ages  knew  not  how  to  record  e- 
vents  with  exa<ftnefs;  their  notions  of  chronology  were  quite  confuted,  r.nd  they 
fpoke  on  that  fubjeft  in  a  manner  at  random.  In  later  and  more  enlightened  a- 
ges,  when  they  began  to  write  thehiltoryof  the  primitive  time.*;,  and  confult  the 
ancient  traditions,  thefe  were  fu  confuted  and  changed,  that  they  unavoidably  be- 
trayed  thefe  writers  into  many  errors.  This  is  the  true  fource  of  all  the  difficul- 
ties we  meet  with  in  the  chronology  of  ancient  nations.  They  had  originally  uo 
certain  rules  or  mcafurcs  to  determine  the  duration  of  tirrie.  None  but  the  [frael- 
itcs  an  give  us  any  light  into  this  matter;  this  is  an  evident  advantage  in  their 
Iiiftory,  above  t  hit  of  any  other  nation.  The  family  of  Shem  prefervej  this 
knowledge  of  chronology,  tc  which  41  otK-r  nations  v,;rc  [hangers  for   many 

than 
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than  twenty-nine  days  and  an  half,  the  firft  men,  not  very  exact 
in  obferving  fmall  differences,  would  fix  the  duration  of  their 
months  at  firft  at  thirty  days?. 

Such  an  incorrect  method  of  meafuring  time  could  only  fub- 
fift  a  little  while  in  the  infancy  of  the  world.  The  various  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth  required  the  ufe  of  fome  longer  period 
than  a  lunar  revolution.  The  distinction  of  the  feafons,  to 
which  they  alfo  gave  the  name  of  years,  came  next  into  ufe. 
It  is  for  this  reafon  we  find  years  of  three,  four,  and  fix  months, 
mentioned  in  ancient  authors2.  The  negroes  of  Gambia,  at 
this  day,  reckon  their  years  by  the  periodical  rains  which  fall 
in  their  country3.  By  degrees  men  found  out  a  meafure  of 
time  approaching  nearer  to  our  prefent  year.  They  could  not 
be  very  long  in  taking  notice,  that  twelve  revolutions  of  the 
moon  vifibly  brought  about  the  fame  feafons,  and  the  fame 
temperature  of  the  air.  After  this  difcovery  it  was  not  difficult 
to  divide  the  year  into  twelve  parts,  nearly  equal.  In  tracing 
this  genealogy  of  the  meafures  of  time,  we  clearly  perceive  the 
reafon  why  the  year  was  at  firft  lunar,  confiding  of  354  days. 
This  was  the  form  of  the  year  amongft  the  moft  ancient  na- 
tions *.  They  retained  this  form  a  longer  or  a  fhorter  time, 
according  to  their  flower  or  quicker  improvements  in  fcience, 
and  their  various  ways  of  life.  The  Tartars,  Arabians,  and  all 
other  nations  who  derive  their  fubfiftence  more  from  the  flefli 
and  milk  of  animals,  than  from  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  make 
ufe  of  the  lunar  year  to  this  day  f . 

y  See  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  30.;  Syncell.  p.  3S.  What  I  have  faid  of  the  Chinefe  a 
little  above,  p.  231.  note  x. 

3  Diod.  1.  t.  p.  30.;  Plin.  1.  7.  feci.  49.  p.  403.;  Cenfor.  de-die  nat.  c.  10.; 
S.  Aug.  de  civit.  Dei,  1.  n,  c.  10. 

a   Hid.  gen.  des  voyag.   t.  3.  p.  107. 

*  The  feftivals  of  the  new-moons,  though  there  were  no  hiftorical  monti- 
ments,  would  be  fufrkient  to  eiiablifli  this  fa<ft.  All  ancient  nations  celebra- 
ted every  new  moon  with  feafb.  See  Spencer  de  leg.  Hebr.  ritual.  1.  3.  c.  1. 
diiltrt.  4. 

The  c«Iel.ration  of  the  new  moon  is  found  among  the  nations  of  America. 
Hid  des  Incas,  t.  2.  p.  36,  &  44. 

f  It  is  for  this  reafon  the  lavages  have  hardly  any  knowledge  in  aftronomy. 
Their  way  of  life  does  not  require  it.  The  greateft  part  of  rhefc  nations  procure 
their  fubfiftence  by  hunting  and  filliing,  and  not  by  agriculture.  In  confcqncnce 
of  this  way  of  life,  they  have  nc  fi::c3  abode,  and  do  not  need  any  meafure  of 
rime  to  regulate  their  affairs. 

Tfefi 
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The  manner  in  which  I  have  faid  the  months  were  origi- 
nally regulated,  might,  it  is  true,  give  us  room  to  think  that 
the  year,  in  thefe  primitive  timesj  mu ft  have  been  longer  than 
I  have  fuppofed  it.  We  have  feen,  that  probably  the  firfl  men 
reckoned  a  fynodical  revolution  of  the  moon  thirty  days.  It 
would  be  natural  to  conclude  from  thence,  that  their  year  of 
twelve  months  conlifted  of  360  days.  Yet  I  do  not  imagine, 
that  this  was  really  the  cafe.  There  is  reafon  to  believe,  than 
this  computation  of  thirty  days  to  a  month  was  only,  if  we 
may  fo  fpeak,  provisional,-  and  did  not  take  place  where  they 
came  to  form  their  year  into  twelve  lunations.  They  then  rec- 
tified the  former  computation,  by  fuppreffing  fome  days,  ac- 
cording to  the  real  time  of  the  moon's  revolutions.  We  know 
that  this  was  praclifed  by  ill  the  nations  of  antiquity.  In  the 
firfl  ages,  they  reckoned  the  beginning  of  the  month  from  the 
day  of  the  moon's  firfl  appearance5.  Accordingly  we  find,  that 
fome  months  confided  then  of  thirty,  and  others  only  of  twen- 
ty-eight days.  This  way  of  regulating  the  months  of  the  lunar 
year  is  flill  pra£lifed  in  feveral  countries*. 

Even  this  regulation  of  the  year  could  not  continue  very  long, 
where-ever  agriculture  was  the  principal  occupation.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  lunar  and  the  real  folai"  year  is  fo  confider- 
able,  that,  in  lefs  than  feventeen  years,  the  feafons  would  be 
quite  inverted,  fummer  taking  the  place  of  winter,  and  winter 
of  fummer.  They  would  in  a  little  time  be  conflrained  to  make 
fome  reformations  in  their  way  of  reckoning,  which  probably 
at  firfl  were  but  very  imperfect. 

Though  the  courfe  of  the  moon  was  certainly  the  firfl  rule 
which  men  followed  in  meafuring  their  time,  yet  we  cannot 
doubt,  but  that  they  very  fcon  began  to  make  obfervations  on 
the  motion  of  the  fun.  The  approach  and  departure  of  that 
luminary,  the  longer  and  fhorter  days,  the  viciflitude  of  fea- 
fons, mufl  have  been  the  objects  of  human  ftudy  and  obferva- 
tion,  in  the  very  firfl  ages  of  the  world.  They  mufl  foon 
have  taken  notice  of  the  variations  in  the  largenefs  of  the  me- 

b  See  Cicer.  in  Verr.  a£l.  2.  1.  i.  n.  $x.  t.  4.  p.  144. 

c  Voyage  <le  Ciiardin,  t.  y.  p.  117.  t.  7.  p.  438.;  Voyag.  de  Pyrard,  p.  100, 
&c. ;   Rcc.  des  voyag.  au  Nord.  t.  to.  p.  17J. 
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ridian  fhadows  :  thefe  are  fo  ftriking,  that  they  could  not  long 
efcape  their  obfervation.  They  muft  have  perceived  alfo, 
that,  at  the  diflance  of  fome  time,  the  fun  very  vifibly  changed 
the  place  of  his  rifing  and  fetting  in  the  horizon.  From  obfer- 
ving  all  thefe  appearances,  they  would  come  to  find  out,  that 
an  annual  revolution  of  the  fun  confiderably  exceeded  twelve 
lunar  months.  It  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  they  would  then  en- 
deavour to  find  out  fome  method  to  determine  how  much  this 
excefs  was. 

Several  means  might  have  been  employed  in  thefe  primitive 
times,  to  find  out  the  annual  revolution  of  the  fun;  fuch  as  the 
return  of  that  luminary  to  the  fame  ftars,  which  they  formerly 
believed  to  be  fixed ;  the  inequality  of  fhadows  in  each  feafon ; 
the  notice  they  took  of  the  different  points  of  the  horizon  where 
the  fun  feemed  to  rife  and  fet.  Let  us  be  a  little  more  particu- 
lar. 

That  prodigious  multitude  of  ftars,  which  appear  during 
the  night  confufedly  fcattered  in  the  heavens,  without  any 
feeming  order,  were  in  the  firft  ages  only  obje£ts  of  idle  cu- 
riofity.  There  is  room  to  think  it  would  be  fome  time  before 
men  fo  much  as  fufpected,  that  thefe  ftars  could  afford  them 
any  direction  or  inftruction.  But  probably  this  period  was  not 
very  long.  Agriculture  and  navigation,  which  have  been  the 
real  fources  of  aftronomy,  and  the  chief  caufes  of  its  improve- 
ment, would  foon  lead  men  to  ftudy  the  order  and  pofition  of 
the  fixed  ftars.  They  could  not  be  long  in  perceiving,  that 
their  appearance,  a  little  before  the  rifing,  or  a  little  after  the 
fetting  of  the  fun,  might  furnifh  them  with  fome  very  eafy  and 
ufeful  inftruttions  *.  The  moon  could  not  be  of  fuch  great 
utility.  They  would  therefore  have  recourfe  to  the  ftars,  whofe 
heliacal  rifing  and  fetting  is  evidently  uniform  from  year  to 
year. 

As  foon  as  men  began  to  obferve  the  apparent  courfe  of  the 
fixed  ftars,  they  would  perceive,  that  the  fun  had  a  peculiar 
movement  of  his  own,  and  contrary  to  that  which  feemed 
every  day  to  carry  the  whole  firmament  along  with  it.  From 
thence  they  would  begin  to  look  for  fome  fixed  point  in  the 

*  This  is  what  is  called  the  heliacal  rifing  or  fetting  of  the  ftars. 

heaver*''. 
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heavens,  to  which  they  might  refer,  and  with  which  they  might 
compare  the  motion  of  that  luminary,  and  by  this  means  de- 
termine the  courfe  which  he  purfued.  They  would  begin  with 
taking  notice  of,  and  naming  thofe  ftars,  which  the  fun  obfcu- 
red  each  month  at  his  fetting,  and  thofe  which  fucceflively 
emerged  from  his  rays,  and  fliowed  themfelves  before  his  rifing. 
It  was  thus,  by  making  themfelves  acquainted  with  every  ftar 
under  which  the  fun  palled,  from  his  departure  from  any  parti- 
cular ftar  chofen  at  pleafure,  to  his  return  to  that  fame  ftar,  that 
they  might  originally  come  to  determine  the  bounds  of  the  an- 
nual courfe  of  that  luminary  d. 

We  may  imagine  too,  that  the  obfervation  of  the  meridian 
{hadows  might  be  of  fome  fervice  in  leading  men  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  duration  of  the  folar  year.  This  method  feems 
to  have  been  much  ufed  among  the  Egyptians e,  Peruvians  <", 
and  Chinefe g.  Gnomons  were  the  firit  agronomical  inftru- 
ments  invented  by  thefe  nations h.  Nature  has  pointed  out 
thefe  meafures  to  men.  Mountains,  trees,  buildings,  are  fo 
many  natural  gnomons,  and  fuggefted  the  idea  of  artificial  ones* 
which,  have  been  erected  in  almoft  every  country. 

It^  appears  likewife  probable,  that  the  obfervation  of  the 
points  in  the  vifible  horizon,  where  the  fun  arofe  and  fet,  mighr. 
originally  contribute  to  determine  the  length  of  the  folar  yeaiv 
The  firft  men  palled  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  the  open 
fields.  About  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  they  might  obferve, 
that,  on  fuch  a  day  of  fuch  a  month,  the  fun  arofe  or  fet  be- 
hind a  certain  tree,  rock,  or  mountain.  The  next  day  they 
would  take  notice,  that  this  luminary  fet  or  arofe  at  fome  di- 
ftance  from  that  place,  fince,  at  the  equinoxes,  the  fun's  decli- 
nation changes  fenfibly  every  day.  Six  months  after,  they 
would  obferve  the  fun's  return  to  the  fame  point,  and  at  the  end 
of  twelve  months  they  would  obferve  the  fame  again.  This 
method  of  determining  the  duration  of  the  year  is  abundantly 


d  See  Ptolem.  Almagert.  1.  3.  c.  1. 
c  See  part  2.  b.  z.  ch.  z.  art.  z. 

f  See  l'hift.  de  l'aftron.  Chin,  dans  les  obfemtiones  mathem.  pnbliecs  par  k 
Pere  Souciet,  t.  1.  p.  3.  t.  z.  p.  5,  8,  &  21. 
g  See  l'hift,  des  Incas,  t.  2.  p.  n,  &  41.       ,        &  Lit  Is  cit. 
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exa£t,  and  at  the  fame  time  very  fimple.  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  this  method  was  ufed  in  the  firft  ages  :  for,  of  all 
the  terms  to  which  they  could  refer  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  the 
vifible  horizon  is  the  moft  obvious  and  ftriking.  This  too  is 
an  obfervation,  which  it  was  in  every  one's  power  to  make.  I 
confefs,  however,  that  there  are  no  traces  of  this  to  be  found 
in  hillory. 

"Whatever  were  the  methods  which  were  originally  employed 
for  difcovering  the  annual  revolution  of  the  fun,  thefe  difco- 
veries  would  for  a  long  time  be  very  imperfect  for  want  of 
agronomical  inftruments,  and  machines  proper  for  meafuring 
the  different  diviiions  of  time  with  precifion.  According  to  all 
appearances,  all  that  they  aimed  at,  for  a  long  time,  was  to 
make  the  folar  and  the  lunar  months  agree,  by  adding  fix  days 
to  every  twelve  lunar  months.  In  confequence  of  this,  they 
formed  their  civil  year  of  12  months,  confiding  of  30  days 
each,  which  make  360  days.  By  this  means,  that  total  in- 
verfion  of  the  feafons,  which  was  brought  about  in  lefs  than 
feventeen  years,  while  the  year  confifted  of  354  days,  was 
not  produced  till  after  34  years.  As  this  reformation  was  ftiil 
imperfe£t,  we  haye  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  from  time  to  time 
they  added  or  fuppreffed  a  certain  number  of  days  or  months, 
as  they  found  occafion,  to  reduce  things  into  fome  tolerable 
order.  We  learn  from  hiftory,  that  fuch  expedients  have  been 
often  ufed  *.  It  appears  to  me  more  natural  10  admit  of 
this  conjecture,  than  to  imagine,  contrary  to  the  testimony 
of  all  antiquity,  that  the  length  of  the  folar  year  had  been  fix- 
ed in  the  very  firft  ages  after  the  flood  at  three  hundred  and  fix- 
ty-five  days. 

It  is  dcmonftrable,  that,  in  Mofes's  time,  the  year  confifted 
only  of  360  days.  We  may  foon  convince  ourfelves  of  this 
by  examining  his  calculation  of  the  duration  of  the  deluge. 
We  there  fee,  that  the  year,  which  he  makes  ufe  of,  confifts 
of  12  months  of  30  days  each  j  and  he  fays  nothing  that  can 

*  When  Julius  Ccefar  reformed  the  calendar,  he  was  obliged  to  add  two 
months,  betides  the  intercalary  month,  Mercedonhis,  invented  by  Numa.  When 
Gregory  XIII.  'inderto<jk  to  reform  the  Julian  c.lctid-r,  he  v.as  obliged  to  iup- 
prefs  ten  whole  'days. 

give 
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give  us  any  reafon  to  think,  that  they  then  knew  any  thing  of 
the  neceflity  of  adding  any  days  to  the  360,  in  order  to  make 
the  civil  year  of  the  fame  duration  with  one  annual  revolution 
of  the  fun  >. 

The  unanimous  teftimony  of  ancient  authors  affures  us  alfo, 
that  the  greateft  part  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  even  the  mo  ft 
enlightened,  for  many  ages,  knew  no  other  year  hut  that  of 
360  days  k.  It  is  likewife  certain,  that  the  folar  year  of  365 
days  was  no  where  introduced  till  long  after  the  period  Ave  are 
now  considering !. 

We  fhall  now  make  a  few  obfervations  on  the  methods  ufed 
at  firft  for  meafuring  the  leiTer  divifions  of  time.  The  art  of 
meafuring  and  numbering  the  moments  which  elapfe  in  the 
courfe  of  a  day,  is  a  difcovery  of  fuch  importance,  as  very  well 
dcferves  an  inquiry  into  its  original.  The  moft  common  and 
univerfally  received  diviiion  of  time  is  into  days,  months,  and 
years.  Thefe,  fays  Plato  m,  are  the  three  parts  of  time.  Ho- 
mer11 often  mentions  them.  But  mankind  would  very  foon  be 
defirous  of  dividing  their  time  into  fmaller  portions.  In  order 
to  this,  it  was  neceffary  to  find  out  fome  method  of  dividing  a 
day  into  fo  many  equal  parts. 

Rude  and  ignorant  nations,  who  had  no  artificial  methods 
of  meafuring  time,  made  ufe  of  fuch  as  nature  preiented  them 
with.  The  inhabitants  of  Iceland  regulate  their  time  by  the 
tides  °.  The  Chingulais,  who  have  neither  clocks,  nor  fun- 
dials,  meafure  their  time  by  a  certain  flower  which  expands 
itfelf  regularly  every  day,  feven  hours  before  night  p.     In  Ma* 


i  In  rending  the  Mofaie  account  of  the  deluge,  it  feems  clear  to  me  that  the 
year  Mofes  ufes  confuted  of  3<So  days.  According  to  that  account,  Gen.  c.  7. 
v.  11,  &  14.  c.  8.  v.  3,  &  4.  the  deluge  began  on  the  17m  day  of  the  fecond 
month,  in  the  600th  year  of  Noah.  The  waters  increafed  and  continued  to  cover 
the  earth  for  150  days  to  the  17th  of  the  7th  month,  when  the  ark  refted  on  the 
mountains.  Five  months  of  the  year  then  which  was  ufed  in  Mofes's  time  was 
equal  to  1  50  days;  confequently,  each  of  thefe  months  confified  of  30  days,  and 
the  whole  year  of  360. 

k  Ste  la  dillert-  de  M.  Allen,  infer ec  dans  la  theorie  de  la  terre  par  Whiltcn, 
1.  1.  p.  Ml- 

l  See  part  2.  b.  3.  chap.  2.  aru  2. 

T  In  Titrt.  p.  1004.  n  Odyfl!  1.  11,  v.  293.  1.  24.  v.  141, 

°  Hirt.  nat.  dc  I'Jlbnde,  t.  1.  p.  160. 

i1  H,L\.  gen.  des  voyages,   t.  8.  p.  5  3  J. 
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tlagafcar,  they  judge  of  the  hour  by  the  length  of  the  fhadows 
of  bodies  placed  in  the  funfhine  q.  It  is  obvious  how  imperfect 
all  thefe  methods  are. 

The  civilized  nations  of  antiquity  made  ufe  of  various  means 
for  dividing  time  into  equal  parts.  Water-clocks  and  fun-dials 
feem  to  have  been  the  moft  ancient  instruments,  and  moft  ge- 
nerally ufed  for  this  purpofe.  We  learn  from  ancient  tradi- 
tions, that  water-clocks  were  the  very  firft  machines  employed 
for  the  artificial  meafuring  of  time.  The  Egyptians  place  this 
invention  in  the  molt  remote  ages  of  antiquity.  Mercury,  fay 
they,  had  obferved,  that  the  baboon  ftaled  twelve  times  a-day, 
at  equal  diftances  of  time.  He  took  the  hint  from  this,  and 
contrived  a  machine  which  produced  the  fame  effe£t r.  From 
this  narration,  ftript  of  that  fiction  in  which  the  ancients  in- 
volved the  hiftory  of  their  hrft  difcoveries,  we  learn,  that  the 
Egyptians  had  found  out  the  art  of  meafuring  time  by  the  run- 
ning of  water.  The  ufe  of  this  machine  continued  many  ages 
among  that  people  f. 

We  know  like  wife,  that  it  was  by  means  of  water- clocks, 
that  the  Chinefe  aftronomers  computed  the  intervals  of  time 
which  elapfed  between  the  pafiage  of  a  ftar  by  the  meridian, 
the  rifmg  or  fetting  of  the  fun,  the  length  of  days,  Sec'.  It 
was  by  the  help  of  fuch  a  machine  too,  as  is  imagined,  that 
the  firft  aftronomers  divided  the  zodiac  into  twelve  equal 
parts". 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  invention  of  water-clocks  was 
very  ancient;  though  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  affirm,  that 
this  machine  was  known  in  the  ages  we  are  now  examining. 
I  find  ftill  fewer  traces  of  the  antiquity  of  fun-dials. 

In  general,  we  have  great  room  to  doubt,  whether  the 
art  of  dividing  the  day  into  hours,  or  equal  parts,  was  known 
in  thefe  firft  ages.  The  books  of  Mofes  rather  confirm  than 
remove  thefe  doubts.     The  angels  are  faid  to  have  appeared 


1  Hift.  gen.  des  voyages,  t.  8.  p.  614. 

r  Pliniana:  exercitat.  p.  643,  644.  '"  See  Hor.  Apollo.  I.  1.  c.  i5. 

1  Hiftoire  de  l'aflronom.  Chin,  par  le  P.  G.,ub:I,  public:  psr  Iz  P.  Soucirt, 
h  *•  p.  5- 
"  See  below,  p.  145, 
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to  Abraham  In  the  heat  of  the  day*.  On  all  occafions  the 
different  times  of  the  day  are  defcribcd  in  a  vague,  uncertain 
manner,  as,  When  the  fun  was  going  down,  at  even,  at  morn- 
ing, at  fun-rifing,  <bc. y.  From  thefe  expreffions  it  feems  proba- 
ble, thac  they  had  not  then  invented  any  artificial  method  of 
fubdividing  the  day  into  equal  parts  *. 

It  would  very  foon  be  found  neceffary  to  contrive  fome 
method  of  keeping  an  account  of  time.  In  the  firft  ages  men 
were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing ;  but  they  fupplied  this  want 
by  various  methods,  of  which  we  find  dill  fome  traces  left  in 
hi  (lory.  Herodotus  tells  us,  that,  when  Darius  prepared  to 
march  againft  the  Scythians,  he  committed  the  guard  of  the 
bridge  he  had  built  over  the  Danube  to  the  Ionians.  Before 
he  fet  out,  he  made  fixty  knots  upon  a  cord,  and,  having 
affembled  the  leaders  of  the  Ionian  troops,  he  harangued 
them  thus :  rt  Take  this  cord,  and  do  as  I  am  going  to  di- 
«  reel  you.  As  foon  as  I  am  gone,  untie  each  day  one  of 
"  thefe  knots  ;  if  I  am  not  come  back  when  they  are  all 
"  untied,  you  may  return  into  your  own  country  z."  We 
may,  I  think,  confider  this  cord  as  a  kind  of  almanack ;  and 
from  thence  conclude,  that,  even  in  the  days  of  Darius, 
they  were  (lill  very  ignorant  in  the  art  of  computing  time. 

We  find  examples  of  the  like  practices  in  feveral  other  coun- 
tries. I  have  fpoke  in  the  preceding  book  of  the  quipos  of  the 
Peruvians  a.  Thefe  kind  of  cords  ferved  them  for  calendars  and 
almanacks  b. 

When  the  natives  of  Guyana  prepare  to  take  a  journey,  the 
chief  of  the  nation,  before  their  departure,  takes  a  cord,  on 
which  he  ties  as  many  knots  as  they  propofe  to  fpend  days 
on  their  expedition.  When  they  arrive  at  the  place  of  their 
deflination,  they  hang  up  this  cord  in  the  middle  of  the  great 


x  Gen.  c.  18   v.  i.  X  Ibid.  c.  15.  v.  11.  c.  19.  y.  r,  1  j,  13. 

*  It  may  perhaps  be  anfvvereJ,  that  it  is  not  the  cultoai  of  hifrorians  to  name 
the  precife  hour  when  the  events  happened  which  they  record.  But  it  plainly  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  intention  of  Mofes  to  point  oat  the  very  hour  when  thofe 
things  which  he  mentions  happened. 

z  L.  4..  n.  98.  a  Chap.  6.  p.  171. 

b  Hill,  des  Incas,  1. 1.  p.  118. 

Karbet ; 
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Karbet ;  and  take  care  to  untie  one  knot  each  clay.  By  this 
kind  of  almanack,  every  one  takes  his  measures  to  prepare  for 
his  return  c. 

In  the  firft  years  of  the  B.oman  republic,  when  the  art  of 
writing  was  fcarcely  known  to  that  people,  they  drove  a  nail 
every  year  into  the  wail  of  the  temple  of  Minerva d.  By 
the  number  of  thefe  nails  they  computed  the  number  of 
years e.  This  was  pra&ifed  by  feveral  other  nations  of 
Italy  f. 

We  may  imagine,  there  were  feveral  other  methods  origi- 
nally ufed  for  reckoning  their  days,  months,  and  years. 

Having  given  this  general  view  of  the  Mate  and  progrefs  of 
aflronomy  in  the  ages  which  are  the  fubject  of  this  firft  part 
of  our  work,  we  (hall  new  proceed  to  a  more  minute  consi- 
deration of  fome  particular  difcoveries  which  we  have  but 
juft  named. 

SECT.    I. 

Of  the  Origin  of  the  Confleilations  and  of  the  Zodiac. 

'HP  H  E  number  of  the  fixed  ftars  is  fo  great,  and  their  dif- 
pofition  feems  to  be  fo  confufed*  that,  in  order  to  know 
and  diftinguifh  them  from  one  another,  it  was  neceflary  to  di- 
vide the  immenfe  vault  of  heaven  into  different  parts,  and  then 
to  take  notice  of  what  was  moft  remarkable  in  each  of  thefe 
divifions.  The  azure  ground  on  which  the  heavenly  bodies 
feem  to  be  fcattered,  being  perfectly  fmooth  and  uniform, 
it  was  impoffible  to  diftinguifh  the  parts  of  it,  but  by  the  dif- 
ference  of  the  ftars  which  appeared  in  it.  This  difference 
confifts  in  the  greater  or  fmaller  number  of  ftars  in  each 
clufter,  in  their  various  degrees  of  brightnefs,  but  efpecially 
in  their  p'ofition  with  refps£t  to  one  another.     It  was  neceflary 


c   N.  relat.  de  la  France  equinox,  p.  183. 
d  T.  Liviiis,  1.  7.  n.  3.  ;  Fefths,  voce  Clavus,  p.  8z. 

It  was  believed  by  the  ancients,  that  Minerva  invented  arithmetic.     T.  Livius, 
loto  at. 

e  Titus  Livius,  1.  7.  n.  3.  i  Tit.  Livius,  loco  tit. 

to 
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to  affix  particular  denominations  to  each  of  thefe  clufters,  and 
even  to  give  names  to  fome  of  thefe  ftars.  This  is  what  we 
call  a  Conjhllation. 

After  what  I  have  faid  of  the  great  eafe,  utility,  and  ex- 
tent of  the  inftructions  which  the  firft  men  might  receive 
from  obferving  the  fixed  flars,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that 
the  conltellations  had  their  origin  in  the  ages  we  are  now  con- 
fidering.  The  fcriptures  favour  this  opinion.  Three  conltella- 
tions are  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job  s.  There  is  mention 
alfo  made  in  that  work  of  the  Chambers  of  the  South h,  by  which 
are  commonly  underflood  the  eonftellations  near  the  fouth  pole, 
which  are  invifible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  hemi- 
fphere  *.  Some  interpreters  even  imagine  they  have  difcover- 
ed  the  zodiac  '  in  that  book;  an  opinion  not  improbable,  fince, 
according  to  the  beft  critics,  the  figns  of  the  Scorpion  and  the 
Bull  are  therein  defcribed  f.  I  have  already  obferved,  that  Job 
was  cotemporary  with  Jacob  k ;  from  whence  it  follows,  that, 
in  his  time,  they  had  formed  and  given  names  to  feveral  con- 
ilellations. 

We  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  all  the  multitude  of  ftars  which 
every  night  prefent  themfelves  to  our  eyes,  were  reduced  into 
eonftellations  in  the  firft  ages,  or  as  foori  as  men  became  fenfi- 
ble  of  the  neceflity  of  dividing  the  fixed  ftars  into  different  clu- 
fters. This  invention,  like  all  others,  was  brought  to  perfec- 
tion by  flow  and  infenfible  degrees. 

There  are  fome  eonftellations  which  muft  have  been  fooner 
obferved  and  named  than  others.  Every  thing  inclines  us  to 
think,  that  the  eonftellations  which  are  neareft  the  pole,  were 
the  firft  which   attracted  the  attention  of  the  nations,    whofe 


e  Chap.  9.  v.  9.  c.  38.  v.  31,  &  31.  h  Chap.  9.  v.  9. 

*  We  may  remark,  from  the  manner  in  which  Job  fpeaks  or' commerce,  that 
he  lived  in  a  country  frequented  by  merchants,  who  imported  thither  the  rarities 
of  the  fouthern  regions.  Newton  very  judicioufly  obferves,  that  the  converfa- 
tions  and  connections  Job  might  have  with  thefe  merchants  and  navigators,  might 
have  given  him  his  knowlege  of  the  eonftellations.     Chronolog.  des  Egypt,  p.  2*9. 

i  Chap.  38.  v.  %x.  ' 

f  See  at  the  end  of  the  laft  volume,  our  diflertation  on  the  eonftellations  fpoke 
of  by  Job. 

K  See  at  the  end  of  this  volume  our  diilertation  on  Job. 

Vol.  I.  II  h  hiftory 
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liiflory  we  are  now  examining.  Thefe  conftellations  never  fet 
to  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries.  They  fee  them  with  the 
fame  facility,  in  all  feafons  of  the  year,  and  at  all  hours  of  the 
night.  By  their  conftantly  prefenting  themfelves  to  our  eyes, 
they  feem  to  invite,  and  in  fome  fort  to  fix  our  attention.  It  is 
not  the  fame  with  the  conftellations  which  compofe  the  zodiac, 
or  thofe  which  are  but  at  a  little  diftance  from  it.  When  the 
fun  is  near  them,  they  difappear  for  a  confiderable  time,  and 
they  can  only  be  perceived  and  diftinguifhed  when  they  are  at 
a  certain  diftance  from  that  luminary. 

Urfa  Major  would  certainly  be  the  firft  obferved  of  all  the 
conftellations  in  the  northern  hemifphere.  There  is  fomething 
very  finking  and  fingular  in  the  luftre  and  arrangement  of  the 
feven  ftars,  vulgarly  called  Charles's -Wain.  The  favages  of 
North  America  knew  and  diftinguifhed  the  Great  Bear  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Europeans1.  This  confteilation  is  known 
even  to  the  people  of  Greenland  ra. 

Ar£lurus  is  commonly  the  firft  ftar  which  appears  after 
fun-fet,  whofe  vivid  fcintillations  diftinguifli  it  from  the  twi- 
light while  it  is  ftill  confiderable.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  Bootes,  of  which  Arclurus  is  a  part,  was  the  next  conftei- 
lation after  the  Great  Bear  which  received  a  particular  denomi- 
nation. 

What  we  have  faid  of  Arcturus  and  Urfa  Major,  may  be 
perfectly  well  applied  to  Orion,  and  Sirius,  or  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Dog.  Among  the  meridional  ftars,  therefore,  thofe 
which  compofe  Orion  and  the  Great  Dog,  muft  have  been  the 
firft  formed  into  conftellations.  Every  body  knows,  that  Sirius, 
or  the  Dog's  mouth,  is  the  brighteft  of  all  the  fixed  ftars;  and 
Orion  is  fo  remarkable,  that  Aratus  fears  not  to  affirm,  that 
whoever  does  not  diftinguifli  it  at  the  firft  glance  of  the  eye, 
will  never  diftinguifli  any  confteilation  °. 

The  conftellations  of  the  zodiac  are,  in  general,  the  leaft 
remarkable,  both  in  the  number  and  luftre  of  their  ftars,  of 
any  in  this  circle  of  the  fphcre.  The  fingular  arrangement  of 
fome  of  them  however  would  foon  attract  the  attention  of  aftro- 


J   Moeurs  des  fauva£.  t.  5.  p.  135,  &  136. 
">   Hift.  nat.  de  l'Jflande,  t.  a.  p.  zai,  &  fcq. 
*  Phanom.  v.  115. 

nomers. 
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nomers.  The  conflellation  of  the  Bull  is  in  this  refpect  the 
moft  remarkable  of  any  of  thofe  the  fun  feems  to  pafs  through. 
The  Hyades,  which  form  a  kind  of  V  confonant  on  the  Bull's 
head,  and  efpecially  the  Pleiades,  a  cluftef  of  fix  ftars  upon 
his  moulder,  are  objects  very  ft f iking  and  diftinguifhable.  The 
people  of  Greenland  °,  and  the  favages  of  both  Americas  p, 
had  taken  notice  of  the  Pleiades ;  they  had  even  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Peruvians  q,  who  made  no  particular  ftady  of 
the  fixed  ftars r,  though  they  were  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
the  molt  effential  parts  of  practical  aftronomy.  The  fign  of 
the  Bull,  therefore,  was  probably  the  fir  ft  of  the  zodiac  which 
was  reduced  into  a  conftellation.  It  would  be  formed,  in  all 
appearance,  of  the  two  afterifms  already  mentioned,  and  fome 
neighbouring  ftars. 

Scorpion  too  may  be  ranked  amongft  the  fir  ft  known  figns. 
It  includes  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  ftars  of  the  zodiac. 
Thefe  alfo  winch  form  his  tail  and  his  talons,  have  a  good 
deal  of  luftre,  and  are  ranged  in  a  fingular  manner  around  the 
principal  ftar.  This  part  of  the  heavens  is  hkewife  very 
naked. 

What  we  have  now  faid  of  the  origin  of  the  conflellaticnp, 
will  amount,  I  imagine,  to  fomething  more  than  mere  conjec- 
ture, when  we  confider,  that  the  Great  Bear,  Bootes,  Orion, 
Canis  Major,  the  Hyades,  Pleiades,  and  Scorpion,  are  the  only 
constellations  mentioned  either  in  the  book  of  Job,  or  in  Ho- 
mer, or  Hefiod. 

There  are  no  hiftorical  monuments  to  inform  us,  in  what 
country  this  distribution  of  the  fixed  ftars  into  conftellations 
was  invented.  All  the  nations  who  applied  early  to  the  ftiuly 
of  aftronomy,  as  the  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  Chinefe,  &c. 
jeem  to  have  equal  pretentions  to  the  honour  of  this  diicovc-- 
ry.  We  may  fay  of  this  difcovery,  as  we  have  already  faid 
of  feveral  others,  that  there  is  no  one  nation  that  can  make 

0  Hid.  nat.  de  l'lflande,  t.  i.  p.  111,  &  feq. 

P  Moeurs  des  fauvag.  t.  z.  p.  23^,  &  136. ;   N.  relar.  de  la  Fiance  equinox,  p. 
139.;   Mem.  de  l'acad.  des  fcienc.  anno  174;.   M.  p.  447. 
9  Hid.  des  JuciS,  t.  1.  p.  36.  r  Ibid. 

H  h  2  good 
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good  its  claim  to  it.     Let  us  proceed   to  the  difcovery  of  the 
zodiac. 

I  have  juft  now  faid,  that,  in  all  probability,  thefe  cluflers 
of  ftars  under  which  the  fun  feems  to  direct  his  courfe,  were 
not  the  firft  which  were  reduced  into  conftellations.  We  muft 
not,  however,  imagine,  that  the  difcoyery  of  thefe  afterifms 
which  compofe  the  zodiac,  was  much  later  than  that  of  the 
other  conftellations.  On  the  contrary,  wq  have  reafon  to 
think,  that  this  difcovery  preceded  the  death  of  Jacob,  and 
falls  within  thofe  ages  which  are  the  fubjecf.  of  this  firft  part  of 
pur  work. 

I  have  already  explained  the  motives  which  might  have  in- 
duced mankind,  in  the  firft  ages,  to  diftinguifh  and  give  names 
.  to  thefe  afterifms,  under  which  the  fun  feemed  fucceffively  to 
direct  his  courfe,  in  the  fpace  of  one  year  f.  I  may  add,  that 
this  would  have  been  extremely  difficult,  if  the  fun  had  been 
the  only  one  of  the  celeftial  bodies  which  purfued  that  courfe. 
But  the  planets  which  attend  that  luminary,  and  tread  the 
fame  path,  muft  have  contributed  greatly  to  difcover  his  pro- 
per direction  from  weft  to  eaft.  We  fhall  fee  by  and  by,  that 
the  difcovery  of  the  planets  belongs  to  the  ages  we  are  now 
confidering;  our  bufinefs  at  prefent  is  to  eftablifli  that  of  the 
zodiac.  Inftead  of  direct  authorities,  which  are  wanting,  1 
fhall  propofe  fome  conjectures. 

Every  thing  proves,  that  the  difcovery  of  the  zodiac  was 
very  ancient  in  Egypt c ;  probably  within  the  ages  we  are 
now  examining.  The  fpace  of  more  than  700  years,  from 
the  deluge  to  the  death  of  Jacob,  feems  to  me  a  fufhcient 
time  for  the  Egyptians  to  have  made  this  difcovery;  for  which 
reafon  I  fhall  place  it  about  the  year  1690  before  J.  C.  We 
have  already  feen  that  the  Egyptians  had  then  a  year,  confift- 
ing  of  360  days,  and  that  this  year  was  divided  into  12  months, 
of  30  days  each  u.  Befides,  we  know  that  their  aftronomers, 
In  the  remoteft  ages,  had  divided  the  zodiac  into  twelve  e- 
qual  parts  of  thirty  degrees  each,  diftributed  into  twelve  figns  x. 

r  Supra,  p.  134. 

r  See  Diod.  1.  i.'p.    110. ;   Lucian.   de  aftrclog.  p.    363. ;  Mucrob.    in   fomn, 
Scipion.  I.  i.e.  n.  p.  107,  <£\C. 
•    Supra,  p.  13c.  x  Servius  ad  georg.  1.  1.  v.  33. 

Now, 
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Now,  the  relation  between  the  divifion  of  the  zodiac  into 
twelve  figns,  each  of  thirty  degrees,  and  the  divifion  of  the 
year  into  twelve  months,  of  thirty  days  each,  is  fo  ftrong,  as 
to  render  it  probable,  that  they  were  both  eftablifhed  at  the 
fame  time,  or  at  no  great  interval.  Besides,  the  Egyptians 
muft  have  made  many  obfervations  on  this  fubjecl,  before  they 
arrived  at  this  point,  of  fixing  the  extent  of  each  conftella- 
tion  which  compofed  each  fign  of  the  zodiac  precifely  to  30 
degrees.  This  muft  have  been  the  refult  of  a  long  chain  of 
reafoning  and  conftant  application,  to  refer  the  courfe  of  the 
fun  to  the  fixed  flars.  If  we  have  reafon  to  think  that  the 
zodiac  was  difcovered  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  ages  we  are  now 
upon,  we  have  ftill  ftronger  reafons  to  believe  that  it  had  thea 
been  difcovered  by  the  Chaldeans,  who  certainly  had  the  ftatt 
of  the  Egyptians  in  aftronomy. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  ancients  had  tranfmitted 
to  us  fome  clear  and  faithful  accounts  of  the  methods  ufed  by 
\he  firft  aftronomers  in  dividing  the  zodiac.  We  find  indeed, 
in  two  authors,  a  very  fmgular  method,  which,  they  pretend, 
was  originally  ufed  in  making  this  divifion.  The  one  gives  the 
honour  of  the  invention  of  this  method  to  the  Chaldeans,  the 
other  to  the  Egyptians  y. 

They  fay,  that  the  firft  aftronomers  having  made  choice  of 
fome  ftar,  remarkable  for  its  bigneis  and  brightnefs,  endea- 
voured to  meafure  its  diurnal  revolution  in  this  manner. 
They  took  two  vefiels  of  copper,  the  one  of  which  had  a  hole 
in  its  bottom,  which  they  could  open  and  flop  at  pleafure,  the 
other  had  none.  They  filled  the  firft  with  water,  and  left  the 
other  empty.  They  placed  thefe  vefTels  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
they  could  let  the  water  in  the  one  run  into  the  "other  when* 
ever  they  thought  proper.  The  moment  they  perceived  the 
ftar  they  had  fixed  upon  appear  above  the  horizon,  they  let 
the  water  in  the  upper  vefiel  begin  to  run  into  the  lower,  and 
it  continued  running  all  that  night,  and  all  the  day  follow- 
ing, till  they  faw  the  fame  ftar  appear  above  the  horizon 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  night.    By  this  means  thev  were 


y  Sext.  Empiric,  adv.  rnathemat.  1.  5.  p.  341.;    Macrob.  infemn.  Scipion,   1 
I.C.  11.  p.   IC7 j  &  f<-Hi 
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fure  of  having  one  entire  revolution  of  the  heavens,  between 
the  firft  rifing  of  the  ftar  and  its  return  to  the  horizon.  The 
quantity  of  water  which  had  run  out  of  the  one  veffel  into  the 
other,  would  enable  them,  as  they  imagined,  to  meafure  the 
time  of  that  revolution,  and  to  divide  it  into  twelve  equal 
parts  *. 

In  order  to  this,  they  divided  this  quantity  of  water  into 
twelve  equal  parts.  They  fancied  they  could  meafure  a  twelfth 
part  of  a  revolution  of  the  heavens,  by  the  time  the  twelfth  part 
of  the  water  would  take  in  running.  For  this  new  obfervation, 
they  prepared  other  two  fmall  veflels,  each  of  which  could  con- 
tain exactly  a  twelfth  part  of  the  water.  They  began  by  put- 
ting the  whole  quantity  of  water  which  had  run  during  the  firft 
operation  into  the  large  veffel.  They  then  placed  one  of  the 
little  veflels  directly  under  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  larger, 
and  the  other  by  its  fide,  to  fubflitute  in  the  place  of  the  other 
sfmall  one  when  it  was  full. 

Then  our  obfervators  once  more  fixed  their  attention  on 
that  part  of  heaven  where  they  knew  the  fun,  moon,  and  pla- 
nets (haped  their  courfe.  They  remarked  the  ftars  which  arofe 
within  that  fpace,  during  the  time  when  each  of  the  twelve 
parts  of  the  water  was  running.  They  determined  the  extent 
of  the  figns  or  conflellations  in  the  path  of  the  fun,  by  that 
ftar  which  appeared  above  the  horizon  at  the  moment  when 
one  of  the  fmall  veflels  was  filled.  This  obfervation  could 
not  be  made,  according  to  Macrobius,  but  in  two  nights  in  dif- 
ferent feafons  f. 

Such,  as  thefe  authors  tell  us,  was  the  method  ufed  by  the 
firft  altronomers  for  dividing  the  zodiac  into  twelve  equal  parts. 
It  is  eafy  to  fee  how  defective  and  imperfect  this  method  was. 
If  it  was  ever  ufed,  it  could  not  determine  any  thing  with  exact - 
nefs,   but,  on  the  contrary,  occafion  the  mod  monftrous  errors. 


*  The  number  twelve  was  at  firft  much  ufed  in  diviiions,  bccruife  there  is 
hardly  any  number  in  common  ufe  which  can  be  divided  lb  many  ways  wi  h- 
out  any  remainder.  For  this  reafon,  at  firll,  they  fought  as  much  as  poffible 
equal  numbers  for  divifion.  Hence  comes  too  the  divifion  of  the  ecliptic  inio 
360  degrees. 

f  The  reafon  of  this  is  very  plain.  Without  the  frozen  zones  there  is  no 
place  where  one  night  is  24  hours  long,  and  confequently  there  is  no  place 
.  hfrc  they  could  oblerve  a  u  entire   revolution  of  the  firm  am  cut  in  one  ni;^ht. 

Let, 
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Let  us  imagine  a  vefiel  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder  or  prifm, 
with  fuch  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  it,  that  the  water  in  it  fhould 
run  out  precifely  in  twenty-four  hours.  Let  us  imagine,  fur- 
ther, this  water  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts.  That  twelfth 
part  which  run  out  firft,  would  take  up  only  one  hour  and  about 
two  minutes  in  running;  whereas  that  twelfth  part  which  run 
out  laft,  would  take  up  no  lefs  than  fix  hours  fifty-five  mi- 
nutes and  forty  feconds ;  and  not  fo  much  as  any  one  of  the 
intermediate  parts  would  take  exactly  two  hours,  or  the  twelfth 
part  of  twenty-four  hours  *.  Befides,  though  we  fhould  fup- 
pofe  the  running  of  the  water  perfectly  uniform,  this  method 
would  not  fucceed,  even  in  the  moft  advantageous  fituation,  that 
is,  under  the  equinoctial  line;  and  the  error  would  be  much 
greater  in  any  other  pofition,  on  account  of  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  whofe  horary  circles  divide  the  equator  into  unequal 
parts,  though  they  cut  it  equally  at  the  diftance  of  fifteen  de- 
grees from  each  other  f. 

After  thefe  reflections,  it  would  be  needlefs  to  add,  that  an 
operation  of  this  kind  fuppofes  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  an- 


*  Sextus  Empiricus,  in  relating  this  hiftory,  or  rather  fable,  fecms  to  be  feG- 
fible  that  the  water  would  run  falter  at  the  beginning,  and  flower  towards  the 
end  of  this  operation.  He  even  ufes  this  as  an  argument  againft  the  juftnefs 
of  the  conclulLn  from  it.  But  he  was  far  from  imagining  the  error  fo  great  as 
it  really  is.  For  the  firft  of  thefe  divifions  would  not  exceed  150  30';  whereas 
the  laft  would  exceed  1030  59',  according  to  our  calculation.  It  is  only  fince 
Guglielmini,  Mariotte,  and  Newton,  laid  down  the  true  principles  of  hydrau- 
lics, that  we  have  been  able  to  calculate  the  fwiftnefs  with  which  water  runs 
out  of  veffels  which  empty  themfelves  entirely.  How  abfurd  is  it  then  in  a 
modern  author  to  pretend,  that  thefe  men  who  endeavoured  in  good  earned 
to  divide  the  zodiac  by  fuch  an  operation  as  this,  were  capable  of  correcting 
and  fctting  right  the  error  arifing  from  the  running  of  the  water  with  more  or 
lefs  rapidity  ?     * 

•f-  Under  the  line,  is°  of  the  equator  which  rife  in  one  hour  above  the 
horizon,  counting  from  the  firft  point  of  the  Ram  or  the  Balance,  give  ic* 
a3'  *3"t  °f  the  ecliptic,  the  angle  of  inclination  13'  zS'-%  ;  and  in  twa 
hours  300  of  the  equator  give  330  1'  si''  T  °f  tne  elevation  of  the  fame  point 
in  reference  to  the  ecliptic. 

But  if  we  fuppofe  the  obfervator  placed  at  450  north  latitude,  and  that  he 
views  a  ftar  at  the  firft  point  of  the  fign  of  the  Balance,  at  the  interferon  of 
the  ecliptic,  the  equator,  and  the  horizon,  then  150  of  elevation  with  refpect  to 
the  equator,  would  only  give  13'  T  of  the  ecliptic.  ,  Whereas,  if  the  obfervator 
viewed  a  ftar  placed  in  the  horizon  at  the  firft  point  of  the  Ram,  15°  elevation 
of  the  equator  would  give  him  170  57' 4r  of  the  ecliptic. 


nual 
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nual  motion  of  the  fun,  of  the  pofition  and  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic.  This  knowledge  could  only  be  attained  by  a  very 
long  courfe  of  obfervations  and  difficult  operations.  No  au- 
thor has  recorded  the  time  when  this  difcovery  was  made;  but 
we  cannot  reafonably  refer  it  to  the  firft  ages,  it  being  impof- 
fible  to  arrive  at  it  without  the  knowledge  of  fome  theorems 
ill  geometry,  much  too  fublime  for  thefe  ages.  I  have  related 
this  whole  hiflory  of  the  invention  of  the  zodiac*  only  becaufe 
I  would  omit  nothing  that  is  to  be  found  in  ancient  authors, 
on  the  origin  of  aftronomy.  Sextus  Empiricus  himfelf  does 
not  feem  to  give  much  credit  to  his  own  flory ;  and  except  in 
him,  and  Macrobius,  who  fpeaks  of  it  indeed  more  positively, 
we  find  no  traces  of  it  in  ancient  writers.  Ptolemy  does  not 
feem  to  have  had  any  knowledge  of  it.  Hipparchus  fpeaks  of 
it  indeed,  but  only  to  refute  it.  It  is  better  to  confefs  our  ig- 
norance of  the  methods  originally  ufed  in  dividing  the  zodiac. 
The  divifion  of  it  is  exceeding  ancient,  and  this,  no  doubt,  is 
one  of  the  reafons  that  the  traditions  about  it  are  fo  obfcure.  If 
this  difcovery  had  been  more  modern,  its  hiftory  would  have 
been  better  known. 

This  would  be  the  proper  place  to  fpeak  of  the  names  ori- 
ginally given  to  the  different  conftellations.  But  my  inquiries 
into  that  matter  have  engaged  me  in  fuch  long  difquifitions, 
that  I  think  it  better  to  throw  together  all  I  have  to  fay  on 
that  fubject,  in  a  diflertation  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  volume, 
than  to  interrupt  the  hiflory  of  the  aftronomical  difcoveries  of 
this  period  z.  I  fhall  do  the  fame  with  regard  to  the  names  of 
the  planets  a.  Thefe  queftions  may  be  confidered  as  a  kind  of 
digreflions,  which  would  only  divert  our  attention  from  the 
principal  object. 

SECT       II. 

Of  Planets. 

'"T'HE  difcovery  of  the  planets  muft  foon  have  followed,  if  it 
did  not  precede  that  of  the  conftellations;  and  it  has  alfo  a 
great  connection  with  the  invention  of  the  zodiac. 

z  See  the  diflertation  on  the  names  and  figures  of  the  conftflhtions,  vol.  a. 
a  See  the  diflertation  on  the  names  of  the  planets,  ibid. 

As 
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As  foon  as  men  began  to  ftudy  the  difpofition  and  motion  of 
the  ftars,  they  would  perceive  that  ibme  of  them  had  a  kind 
oi  motion  peculiar  to  themfelves,  while  the  reft  of  the  firma- 
ment prefented  always  the  fame  afpect.  They  would  difcover, 
that  thole  liars  which  are  called  planets,  anfwered  alternately 
to  different  points  of  the  heavens,  and  fucceflivelypaffed  through 
different  conftellations.  After  fome  years  obfervation,  they 
would  be  fully  convinced,  that  whereas  the  fixed  (tars  appeared 
always  at  the  fame  diftance  from  each  other,  the  pofition  of 
the  planets  varied  both  among  themfelves,  and  in  relation  to 
the  fixed  ftars.  This  difcovery  would  neceffarily  bring  them  to 
eftabliih  a  diftinclaon  between  the  planets  and  the  fixed  ftars. 
They  would  probably  not  be  long  in  giving  the  former  a  name 
e\preflive  of  the  inequality  of  their  motion,  as  they  called  the 
latter  fixed  *. 

Some  nations  feem  to  ha\re  difcovered  the  planets  very  early. 
The  Babylonians  and  Egyptians,  it  is  faid,  perceived  the  dif- 
ference between  their  motion  and  that  of  the  fixed  ftars  in  the 
remoteft  ages  b.  This,  I  think,  is  a  futhcient  authority  for  pla- 
cing the  difcovery  of  the  planets  in  that  period  which  is  the  fub- 
je£t  of  the  firft  part  of  our  work. 

The  difcovery  of  all  the  planets  was  not  made  at  once.  -  Such 
as  are  moft  remarkable  for  their  luftre,  and  the  inequality  of 
their  motions,  would  be  firft  taken  notice  of,  and  this  would 
lead  to  the  difcovery  of  others;  For  this  reafon,  I  am  perfua- 
ded,  that  Venus  was  the  firft  ftar  found  to  be  a  planet,  as  it 
has  both  thefe  qualities  in  the  higher!  degree.  Accordingly, 
Venus  attracted  the  notice  of  the  rudeft  nations,  as  we  (hall  fee 
by  and  by. 

Mars  was  probably  the  fecond  ftar  ranked  among  the  planets. 
Its  luftre  is  commonly  lefs  ftriking  than  that  of  Venus,  but  in 
its  perigaeum  it  may  difpute  with  that  planet  in  brightnefs  f.  Be- 
fides,  the  inequality  of  its  motions,  fometime3  direct  andfome- 
times  retrograde,  is  very  remarkable.  Mars,  then,  it  is  likely, 
was  very  foon  put  in  the  number  of  the  planets. 


*    P'anet  conies  from  a  Greek  word  which  fi unifies  to  ■wander, 
t>   Diod.  1.  1.  p.  91,  pj.;   Lucian.  de  aftridotj.  p.  36;  ;  Siiiiplicifis   in    libr.    i. 
Arid.  ,  c  cslo.  f'bl.  117.  verfo. 

f  We  might  have  fceo  this  in  September  17 jr. 

Vol.  I.  I  i  It 
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It:  would  not  be  long  before  Mercury  was  placed  in  this  clafs, 
on  account  of  his  brightnefs  and  the  celerity  of  his  motion. 
Though  it  is  not  probable  that  Mercury  was  fo  foon  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  the  fixed  fears,  as  either  Mars  or  Venus,  as  he  is  the 
fmalleft  of  all  the  planets,  and  alrnoft  conftantly  plunged  in  the 
rays  of  the  fun,  never  departing  from  that  luminary  above  28 
degrees.  It  was  only  for  a  little  while,  in  his  greatefl  elonga- 
tion, that  they  could  perceive  and  examine  his  motions.  We 
find,  however,  that  Mercury  was  anciently  known  to  the  Baby- 
lonian and  Egyptian  aftronomers.  It  is  true,  thefe  nations  were 
very  happily  fituated  for  viewing  that  planet,  both  on  account 
of  the  ferenity  of  the  climate,  and  the  pofition  of  their  countries, 
which  is  favourable  for  making  obfervations  on  Mercury  :  for 
the  lefs  oblique  the  fphere  is,  it  is  the  eafier  to  difcern  that  pla- 
net, difengaged  from  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

Though  Jupiter  is  remarkable  for  his  bulk  and  brightnefs, 
yet  the  firft  aftronomers  would  be  deceived  by  the  great  length 
of  his  revolutions.  As  he  defcribes  a  very  large  circle  in  the 
zodiac,  and  takes  near  twelve  years  to  accompliih  his  revolu- 
tion *,  the  great  fpace  of  time  which  he  took  to  pafs  through 
one  fign,  would  make  him  be  long  confounded  with  the  fixed 
ftars.  It  required  a  great  many  obfervations  to  difcover  his 
change  of  place,  and  it  would  be  long  before  he  was  ranked 
among  the  planets  f. 

Thefe  reafons,  which  have  made  us  imagine  it  would  be 
long  before  Jupiter  was  ranked  among  the  planets,  will  hold 
fall  ftronger  with  refpecr.  to  Saturn.  Of  all  the  planets,  he  is 
at  the  greatefl  di fiance  from  the  fun,  defcribes  the  largeft  cir- 
cle, and  takes  the  longeft  time  in  performing  a  revolution. 
He  is  near  thirty  years  in  accomplifhing  one  revolution  £,  two 
years  and  fix  months  in  paffing  through  one  fign.  The  aftro- 
nomers obferving  this  ftar,  for  feveral  years  together,  nearly  in 
the  fame  place,  would  long  believe  it  to  be  fixed.  They  would 
be  deceived  by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  change  in  his  pofition  in 

*  Eleven  years  and  330  days. 

t  It  may  perhaps  be  laid,  that  the  retrogradations  of  Jupiter  would  difcover 
him  to  lie  a  planet  fooner  than  we  have  fuppofed.  They  are  indeed  very  remark- 
able. But  I  doubt  whether  the  firft  aftronomers  obferved  them.  They  had  not 
a  diffident  degree  of  knowledge  to  take  notice  of  thefe  phenomena. 

\  Twenty- cine  years  and  150  days. 

the 
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the  courfe  of  one  year.  Befules,  Saturn  is  a  very  fmaH  planet 
in  appearance,  and  has  very  little  luftre.  For  thefe  reafons,  I 
am  perfuaded  that  Saturn  was  the  lad,  Mercury  perhaps  excep- 
ted, of  the  planets  vvhofe  motion  was  dilcovered. 

After  they  had  made  fome  obfervations  on  the  planets,  they 
would  come  to  remark,  that  though  they  were  continually 
changing  their  place,  yet  their  motions  were  regular  and 
periodical,  and  that  they  never  flrayed  beyond  a  certain  point 
from  the  equator,  either  to  the  north  or  fouth.  This  difco- 
very  would  caufe  them  to  fix  their  attention  particularly  on 
that  part  of  the  heavens  where  thefe  planets  conftantly  move ; 
and  as  this  too  is  the  region  in  which  the  fun  performs  his 
annual  revolutions,  their  obfervations  on  the  motion  of  the 
planets  would  make  them  alfo  better  acquainted  with  the 
courfe  of  the  fun.  I  have  made  this  obfervation  before,  in 
fpeaking  of  the  origin  of  the  zodiac c.  We  may  confider  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  planets  and  their  peculiar  motions,  as  a  new 
proof  of  the  early  arrangement  of  the  ftars  into  conftellations. 
For  it  was  only  by  means  of  the  conflellations,  that  is,  by 
comparing  the  planets  with  the  fixed  ftars,  that  they  could  dis- 
cover the  motion  and  courfe  of  the  planets ;  and  this  we  have 
fren  was  difcovered  by  feveral  nations  in  very  ancient  times  d, 

ARTICLE     III. 

Geometry. 

T  Have  already  faid,  that  the  origin  of  arithmetic,  geometry, 
and  mechanics,  was  as  ancient  as  the  division  of  lands, 
which  is  a  fufficient  evidence  of  their  great  antiquity e.  I 
obferved  alfo,  how  very  rude  and  imperfect  the  arithmetic  of 
the  firft  ages  was.  This  obfervation  is  equally  applicable  to 
geometry.  This  had  its  (late  of  infancy  as  well  as  other  faien- 
ces. It  required  a  long  time  to  bring  it  from  its  firft  rude  be' 
ginnings  into  any  regular  fyftem. 

In  the  ages  we  are  now  examining,  mankind  was   fo  much 

*  Supra,  p.  *44.  d  Supra,  p.  149.  e  Supra,  c.  i.  p.  no. 

I  i  2  engaged 
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engaged  in  providing  againft  their  various  and  preffing  wants, 
that  they  eouid  not  give  their  minds  to  fuch  fublime  and  ab- 
ftra&ed  fpeculations  as  were  neceffary  to  bring  geometry  to 
that  high  degree  of  perfection  to  which  it  has  now  arrived. 
Such  fpeculations  require  great  leifure,  and  leifure  is  the 
fruit  of  plenty.  Thofe  who  formed  the  firft  focieties,  would 
ftudy  geometry  no  further  than  was  indifpenfably  neceflary, 
Let  us  then  examine  what  parts  of  geometry  were  fuited  to 
their  moft  urgent  occafions,  and  we  mall  difcover  the  true  ori- 
gin of  this  fcience. 

Geometry  is  commonly  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  longi- 
metry,  planimetry,  and  ftereometry,  anfwering  to  the  three  dU 
mentions  of  extenuon,  the  meafuring  of  which  is  the  object  of 
this  fcience.      t  > 

Longimetry,  the  firft  and  moft  fimple  of  thefe  parts,  confi- 
ders  only  length,  and  confifts  in  meafuring  ftraight  lines.  This 
branch  of  geometry  is  almoft  as  ancient  as  the  world  itfelF-  I 
might  bring  many  proofs  of  this,  but  I  (hall  content  myfelf 
with  one  which  appears  unanfwerablc.  The  fcriptures  tell 
us,  that  Nimrod  built  feveral  cities.  I  fhall  admit,  that  the 
buildings  in  thefe  cities  were  very  defective,  both  in  fymmetry 
and  folidity.  Let  them,  if  you  will,  be  deemed  rather  mere 
huts  than  houfes :  yet  flill  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  thefe 
edifices  muft  have  been  large  enough  to  lodge  each  one  fa- 
mily, and  high  enough  to  admit  their  inhabitants  without  dif- 
ficulty. It  was  neceffary,  therefore,  to  cut  the  pieces  of  wood 
which  compofed  them,  into  fuch  lengths  as  were  fuited  to  the 
feveral  ufes  for  which  they  were  defigned.  It  is  undoubtedly 
for  this  reafon,  that  the  greateft  part  of  long  maafures,  as  the 
fathom,  the  foot,  the  inch,  and  the  cubit,  which  is  perhaps  the 
moft  ancient  of  all  meafures,  have  a  plain  reference  to  the  or- 
dinary length  of  the  human  body,  or  fome  of  its  parts. 

Planimetry,  or  the  meafuring  furfaces,  is  not  by  much  fo 
fimple  as  longimetry.  For  though  ftraight  lines  may  be  infi- 
nitely various  as  to  their  length,  yet  their  nature  is  confhntly 
the  fame,  and  they  may  be  always  compared  with  each  other  by 
niperpofitlon,  in  which  the  whole  practice  of  longimetry  conhfts. 
We  may  ftill  apply  a  length  already  known  and  determined,  to 
that   which   we  have   to  meafure.     But  this  cannot  be  done 
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with  furfaces,  the  meafuring  of  which  is  the  object  of  plani- 
metry. 

The  triangle  and  parallelogram  are  the  fimpleft  of  fuperficial 
figures ;  yet  we  can  eafily  imagine  an  infinite  number  of  trian- 
gles and  parallelograms  equal  to  each  other,  which  cannot  be 
applied  to,  or  placed  upon  each  other;  which  is  the  natural  way 
of  determining  their  equality  or  inequality.  Their  relation, 
therefore,  can  only  be  difcovered  by  a  kind  of  mental  fuperpo- 
fition,  and  a  chain  of  confequences,  whofe  connection  with 
their  firft  principles  is  not  feen  at  one  view.  Planimetry,  there- 
fore, which  comprehends  furveying  and  levelling,  was  proba- 
bly not  invented  till  focieties  had  attained  a  certain  degree  of 
liability  and  improvement.  They  mud  have  had  fome  know- 
ledge of  this  before  the  deluge;  but  it  is  very  likely  that  the  an- 
tediluvian difcoveries  in  geometry  perifhed  in  that  terrible  cata_ 
ftrophe.  All  that  mankind  knew  of  this  matter,  in  the  period 
we  are  now  upon,  fcarce  deferved  the  name  of  an  art.  This  is 
evident  by  a  fact  acknowledged  by  all  antiquity.  More  than 
1500  years  after  this  period,  very  plain  theorems,  without 
which  the  meafuring  of  furfaces  mult  have  been  defective,  were 
confidered  as  the  greater!  efforts  of  the  human  mind  *. 

Planimetry  owes  its  origin  chiefly  to  the  divifion  of  lands. 
As  foon  as  political  focieties  were  formed,  it  was  neceflary  to 
fix  the  extent  of  inheritances.  This  gave  rife  to  the  cuftom  of 
pointing  out  the  quantity  of  territory  which  belonged  to  each 
inhabitant  of  a  country,  by  land-marks,  and  fuch  figns ;  a  cu- 
ftom which  prevailed  in  the  moft  remote  antiquity  -.  But  thefe 
figns  and  marks  were  liable  to  be  removed  or  difplaced  by  va- 
rious accidents.  It  was  neceflary  to  contrive  fome  method  to 
replace  them  in  their  former  pofition.  This  probably  introdu- 
ced fome  rude  inaccurate  practice  of  planimetry.  Thefe  practi- 
ces would  be  gradually  improved,  by  the  neceffity  there  would 
be  of  dividing  inheritances  among  a  number  of  heirs,  at  the 
death  of  the  poiTcffors,     The  neceffity  of  meafaring  of  land  was 


*  Sec  Diop,  Laert.  in  Pythag.  ftgrnJ  n. 

Pythagoras  facrificed  an  ox,  when  be  invented  the  3*d  pi-op.  of  book  i.  of  Ea- 
flid.  See  hill,  narrat.  de  ortu  ik  progreflu  mathef.  apud  racquet  c^-iienta  geo- 
niet.   Amftelod.  f«  u©,  n,. 

f  ISce  Jul  raa  p,  3;. 

fo 
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fo  great,  and  the  practice  of  it  fo  frequent,  that  it  would  foon 
be  much  improved,  and  deferve  the  name  of  an  art.  Geome- 
try, according  to  its  etymology,  properly  fignifies  the  art  of 
meafuring  land.  This  fcience  probably  obtained  this  name,  be- 
caufe  land-furveying,  or  practical  planimetry,  was  the  full 
branch  of  that  fcience  which  was  reduced  into  an  art.  Longi- 
metry  is  too  fimple  to  deferve  the  name  of  an  art ;  and  (tereo- 
metry  too  complex  to  be  cultivated  and  brought  to  perfection 
before  planimetry. 

We  find  nothing  in  ancient  authors  to  direct  us  to  the  ex- 
act order  in  which  the  fundamental  principles  of  meafuring 
Surfaces  were  difcovered.  We  mull  fay  the  fame  of  the  other 
branches  of  elementary  geometry.  So  that  on  this  fubject  we 
can  only  form  fome  conjectures.  They  probably  began  with 
thofe  furfaces  which  are  terminated  by  right  lines,  and  amongft 
thefe  with  the  moft  fimple.  It  is  hard  indeed  to  determine, 
which  of  thofe  furfaces,  which  are  terminated  by  a  fmall  num- 
ber of  right  lines,  are  the  moft  fimple.  If  we  were  to  judge 
by  the  number  of  fides,  the  triangle  has  indifputably  the  ad- 
vantage. Yet  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  fquare  was  the 
figure  which  firft  engaged  the  attention  of  geometricians. 
It  was  not  till  fome  time  after  this,  that  they  began  to  exa- 
mine even  equilateral  triangles,  which  are  the  molt  regular 
of  all  triangular  figures.  It  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  they  un- 
derstood that  rectilinear  figure  firft,  to  which  they  afterwards 
compared  the  areas  of  other  polygons  as  they  difcovered  them. 
It  was  by  this  means  the  fquare  became  the  common  meafure 
of  all  furfaces:  for  in  all  ages,  and  amongft  all  nations,  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge,  the  fquare  has  always  been 
that  in  planimetry,  which  the  unit  is  in  arithmetic ;  for 
though,  in  meafuring  irregular  rectilinear  figures,  we  are  obli- 
ged to  refolve  them  into  triangles,  yet  the  areas  of  thefe 
figures  are  ftill  given  in  fquare  perches,  fathoms,  feet,  and 
inches. 

There  is  reafon  then  to  think,  that  the  art  of  meafuring 
fquares  was  firft  difcovered.  This  would  naturally  lead  to  the 
knowledge  of  meafuring  right  angles,  and  that  to  the  art  of 
meafuring  rhombs  and  rhomboides.  At  laft  the  method  of 
meafuring  the  areas  of  triangles  would  be  found  cut.     This 

would 
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would  facilitate  the  art  of  meafuring  trapeziums,  and  in  general 
all  polygons,  whether  regular  or  irregular.  Many  of  thefe  dif- 
coveries  were  probably  the  effects  of  fome  lucky  accident,  ra* 
ther  than  the  refult  of  a  methodical  inquiry. 

Of  all  the  theories  on  which  the  art  of  meafuring  furfaces 
is  founded,  that  of  angles  was  the  lateft  in  attaining  to  perfec- 
tion. It  is  fufficient  to  convince  us  of  this,  to  confider,  that 
the  definition  which  Euclid  gives  of  an  angle,  at  a  time  when 
elementary  geometry  had  reached  the  higheft  point  of  perfec- 
tion, has  been  found  defective  by  very  good  judges  in  fuch 
matters g.  But  though  we  had  not  this  proof,  which  appears 
to  me  conclufive,  we  have  (till  another  which  would  be  almoft 
irrefiftible.  It  is  certain,  that,  of  all  the  quantities  which  are 
the  object  of  geometry,  the  idea  of  none  of  them  is  fo  abftract 
and  difficult  to  form  as  that  of  an  angle.  It  is  not  a  figure;  it 
is  the  relation  of  the  pofition  of  two  lines,  a  relation  which  af- 
fects the  fenfes  but  very  faintly.  In  a  word,  it  is  much  eafier 
to  fay  what  an  angle  is  not,  than  to  determine  precifely  what  it 
is. 

I  have  now  fhewn,  that  the  firft  generations  of  men  could 
not  be  long  unacquainted  with  longimetry.  I  have  alfo  pointed 
out  in  what  manner,  as  I  imagine,  they  arrived  at  fome  imper- 
fect notions  of  planimetry ;  but  thefe  notions  were  by  no  means 
fufficient  to  the  practice  of  ftereometry.  This  branch  of  geo- 
metry, the  menfuration  of  folids,  was  undoubtedly  the  Lift  dif- 
covered.  The  geometricians  of  the  firft  ages,  however,  had 
probably  fome  little  knowledge  of  this  matter,  and  that  much 
fooner  than  we  might  at  firft  imagine. 

I  have  proved  in  the  preceding  article,  that  the  invention  of 
the  balance  was  exceeding  ancient.  The  ufe  of  this  machine 
neceffarily  fuppofes  fome  knowledge  of  the  menfuration  of  fo- 
lids. For  which  reafon  we  may,  I  think,  confider  the  art  of 
ufing  weights  and  balances  as  the  occafion  of  the  difcovery  of 
ftereometry,  or  the  menfuration  of  folids. 

The  weights  of  bodies  are  according  to  their  folid  contents; 
and,  when  two  bodies  are  compofed  of  the  fame  materials,  the 


E  See  la  recherche  de  la  verite,  I.  i.  p.  z.  c.  6.  &  la  lsgiq.  de  Port  Royal, 
part  I.  c.  ii. 
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proportion  between  their  weights  and  their  magnitudes  is  the 
fame.  They  muft  therefore  have  been  able  to  determine  the 
magnitudes  of  bodies,  and  their  proportions,  before  they  could 
make  weights  which  are  double,  triple,  one  half,  one  third,  &c. 
of  that  which  had  been  taken  for  a  common  meafure. 

The  fame  reafons  which  inclined  me  to  think,  that  of  all 
furfaces,  the  fquare  was  the  firft  obje£t  of  men's  ftudy,  incline 
me  to  believe  alfo,  that  of  all  folids,  the  cube  firft  engaged  their 
attention.  They  probably  took  for  the  common  meafure  of 
weights,  a  cube  of  a  certain  metal,  copper  for  example,  whofe 
fide  was  of  a  known  and  determined  length.  When  they 
weighed  a  quantity  of  any  commmodity,  fuppofe  double,  triple, 
&c.  of  the  common  meafure,  at  firft  they  put  into  one  of  the 
fcales,  two,  three,  &c.  cubes  at  once.  But  they  would  foon 
perceive  that  it  would  be  more  commodious  to  have  weights  of 
one  piece,  twice,  thrice,  &c.  the  weight  of  the  common  mea- 
fure. It  would  not  be  long  before  they  found  out,  that,  in  or- 
der to  procure  fuch,  they  needed  only  to  double,  triple,  &c. 
the  height  of  the  folids  which  they  ufed  as  weights,  leaving 
their  bafe  the  fame.  Chance  would  probably  lead  them  to  this 
difcovery,  by  one  or  more  cubes  falling  above  another  in  the 
fcale,  and  thereby  forming  a  parallelopipedon  double  or  triple 
the  firft  cube.  Thus  the  knowledge  of  the  cube  would  lead 
to  that  of  the  parallelopipedon,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  fquare 
had  led  to  that  of  the  redtangle. 

This  genealogy  of  the  firft  principles  of  the  menfuration  of 
folids  might  be  carried  further,  but  we  have  dwelt  long  enough 
in  the  region  of  probabilities.  We  cannot  be  too  fparing  of 
conjectures.  Let  us  proceed  to  fomething  more  certain,  and 
reprefent  the  few  faint  lights  which  are  to  be  found  in  hiftory 
os  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  geometry.  Let  us  collect  and  ex- 
amine the  few  facts  which  have  efcaped  the  injuries  of  time. 
This  difquifition  will  give  us  an  opportunity  of  ihewing,  that 
be/Ides  all  we  have  already  fakl,  the  practice  of  navigation,  and 
the  ftudy  of  aftronomy,  contributed  much  to  the  improvement 
of  geometry.  According  as  the  feveral  nations  were  more  of 
lefs  addicted  to  navigation  and  aftronomy,  they  applied  them- 
feives  more  or  Ids  to  the  cultivation  of  geometry. 

It 
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It  is  unqueftionnble,  that,  in  the  ages  we  are  now  upon,  fe- 
deral nations  had  fome  tincture  of  geometry.  The  Babylonians, 
Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  &c.  had  undoubtedly  fome  knowledge 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  fcience  in  very  early  times. 
A  few  fummary  reflections  will  convince  us  of  this.  Let  us 
begin  with  the  Egyptians. 

I  have  already  faid,  that  planimetry,  in  which  levelling  and 
land-meafuring,  the  molt  neceffary  and  ufeful  parts  of  geome- 
try, are  included,  owed  its  origin  to  the  divifion  of  lands  *.  I 
have  nlfo  (hewn  the  neceffity  the  firft  political  focieties  were  un- 
der of  fettling  the  boundaries  of  inheritances1'.  The  Egyptians 
were  certainly  one  of  the  nations  which  were  firft  formed  into 
a  regular  Rate.  From  thefe  facts  we  cannot  but  be  convinced, 
that  they  had  fome  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  parts  of  geo- 
metry in  the  moft  ancient  times. 

I  fhall  not  indeed  take  upon  me  to  fix  the  precife  period 
when  the  Egyptians  reduced  land-furveying  into  an  art.  Jam- 
blicus  places  this  event  under  the  reign  of  the  gods,  that  is, 
in  the  moft  remote  ages  '.  One  thing  is  very  certain,  that 
land-furveying  muft  have  been  foon  known  and  pratTifed  in 
Egypt.  We  have  fomething  more  than  mere  conjecture  for 
this.  We  find  the  menfuration  and  divifion  of  lands  eftablifh- 
ed  in  Egypt  before  Jofeph's  arrival  in  that  country.  At  that 
time  every  one  had  his  own  particular  domain  k.  We  fee  too 
from  the  facred  books,  that,  before  this  period,  the  lands  be- 
longing to  the  priefts  had  been  divided  from  thofe  of  the  other 
inhabitants '.  Thefe  facts  necefTarily  fuppofe  the  practice  of 
land-meafuring. 

One  difcovery  almoft  always  leads  to  fome  other.  The  Egyp- 
tians did  not  confine  their  inquiries  to  thefe  firft  principles  of 
this  fcience  which  neceffity  required,  but  carried  their  views 
and  refearches  much  further.  The  fimple  menfuration  of 
lands  was  improved  by  them  into  the  fcience  of  all  kinds  of 

•  This  is  confefled  by  the  hiuorians  of  all  civilized  nations.  See  Martini,  hill, 
de  la  Chin.  1.  i.  p.  18,  19. 

h  Supra,  b.  1.  art.  1.  p.  31. 

i  In  vita  Pythag.  c.  29.  p.  134.  edit,  in  40.  1707.  See  alfo  Plato  in  Ph?ed. 
p.  1*40.;  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  80,  &105.;  Clem.  Alex.  Itrom.  1.  I,  p.  361.;  Diog. 
Laert.  in  Pythag.  fegm.  11.  p.  497. 

K  Gen.  c.  47.  v.  io.  1  Ibid.  v.  3,1. 

Vol.  I.  K  k  proportions 
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proportions  reprefented  by  lines.  This  people,  incefiantly  em- 
ployed in  the  improvement  of  their  country,  foon  obferved, 
that  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile  did  not  of  themfelves  extend 
far  enough,  which  occafioned  many  lands  to  be  uncultivated. 
The  necelTity  they  were  under  of  cultivating  great  quantities  of 
"land,  put  them  upon  contriving  methods  of  conducting  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  into  diftant  fields,  which  without  them  mud 
have  remained  barren.  What  we  faid,  in  the  article  of  the 
arts,  concerning  the  lake  Mueris,  and  the  great  number  of 
canals  made  in  Egypt  foon  after  the  deluge,  cannot  be  yet  for- 
gotten m.  Works  of  this  kind  require  ibme  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  levelling,  and  even  fome  notions  of  the  fimpleft  parts  of 
flereometry. 

We  know  further,  that  arithmetic  and  geometry  were  the 
favourite  ftudies  of  the  Egyptians  n.  Thefe  two  fciences  were 
no  lefs  ufeful  and  necefiary  in  the  affairs  of  life,  than  they  were 
agreeable  to  the  fpeculative  philofophical  genius  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. Naturally  quick  and  inventive,  that  people  could  not 
fail  to  make  very  rapid  progrefs  in  thefe  two  branches  of  the 
mathematics. 

I  (hall  not  examine  at  prefent,  how  far  the  Egyptians  car- 
ried their  difcoveries  in  geometry.  That  difquifition  will  fall 
in  more  regularly  in  the  third  part  of  our  work.  It  will  be  more 
proper  to  rcprefent  the  fentiments  of  the  ancients,  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  geometry  took  its  rife  in  Egypt.  There 
never  was,  fay  they,  any  country  where  the  art  of  land-furvey- 
ing  was  fo  necefTary  as  in  Egypt.  The  yearly  overflowings  of 
the  Nile  muft  have  occafioned  great  confufion  in  the  bounda- 
ries of  eftates,  taking  from  fome,  and  adding  to  others,  remo- 
ving fome  land-marks,  and  covering  up  others.  Thefe  conti- 
nual changes,  therefore,  obliged  the  Egyptians  to  contrive  fome- 
method  to  difcover  and  afcertain  the  quantity  of  land  belonging 
to  each  proprietor,  after  the  retreat  of  the  waters.  They  could 
not  do  this  without  the  art  of  land-meafuring,  which,  fay  they, 
gave  birth  to  geometry  in  Egypt  °. 


™  Supra,  b.  z.  p.  93,  &  138.  n  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  91. 

0  Id.  ibid.;  Strabo,  I.  17.  p.  1*3$.;   Proclus  in  Tim.;   Cafliodor.  var.  1.  3. 
epift.  js,  Sec. 

This 
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This  is  the  opinion  of  the  greateft  part  of  ancient  authors, 
adopted  by  all  the  moderns.  But  this  opinion,  though  very 
plaufible,  is  without  any  folid  foundation.  It  is  even  inconfift- 
ent  with  that  fpirit  of  indultry,  which  the  Egyptians  difplayed, 
in  every  thing  relating  to  the  internal  order  and  improvement 
of  their  country. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  the  Egyptians  were  obliged 
to  meafure  regularly  every  year  all  the  lands  overflowed  by  the 
Nile.  A  people,  fo  wife  and  fo  inventive,  would  certainly  dif- 
cover  fomc  method  to  fix  their  land-marks,  fo  as  to  refill  the  in- 
undations of  that  river.  This  difcovery  would  be  much  eafier 
than  the  molt  common  methods  of  land-furveying.  ior  which 
reafon  I  have  not  the  fmalleft  doubt  but  that  the  account,  given 
us  of  this  matter  by  the  ancients,  is  entirely  without  foundation. 
At  prefent,  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  find  no  necefiity  of  mea- 
furing  their  lands  after  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile;  the  land- 
marks are  not  dilturbed,  and  every  proprietor  knows  what  be- 
longs to  him,  as  well  after  the  inundation  as  he  did  before  p. 
In  this  refpe£r.  Egypt  was  the  fame  in  ancient  times,  as  it  is  at 
prefent. 

If  the  ancients  had  but  attended  to  the  manner  of  the  Nile's 
overflowing,  they  never  could  have  fallen  into  the  miftake  I  am 
now  combating.  They  have  not  confidered  that  that  river  doei 
not  rife  fuddenly,  but  fwells  by  flow  degrees,  foftly  glides  over 
its  banks,  and  lays  Egypt  under  water.  This  can  occafion  no 
diforder  in  their  boundaries,  it  being  eafy  to  fink  their  land- 
marks fo  deep  in  the  earth,  as  not  to  be  difcompofed  by  a 
ftream  which  does  not  flow  with'  any  great  rapidity.     But  the 


P  Voyage  Je  I'Egypte  par  Granger,  'uiit.  It  is  true,  this  traveller  adds,  that 
the  land-owners  let  their  grounds  every  year  to  different  farmers ;  and,  as  thefe 
new  farmers  take  fometimes  more  and  fomeiimcs  lefs  than  their  predccefTors,  ir 
becomes  necefTary  to  meafure  to  each  of  ihem  the  quantity  he  farms.  Rut  this 
admeafurement  is  not  occafioned  by  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile,  but  by  the 
yearly  change  of  farmers. 

They  have  the  fame  cuftom  in  Japan.  The  whole  lands  are  meafured  imme- 
diately before  feed-time,  and  again  a  little  before  harveft,  from  which  they  make; 
a  computation  of  the  product  of  each  field,  to  prevent  the  farmers  impofing  up- 
on their  landlords.  Thefe  computations,  it  is  laid,  are  furpHfingly  jn(t.  Hill. 
4»  Japon  par  Kcempfcr,  tit',  p.  xpi. 

K  k  2  ancients 
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ancients  judged  too  haftily  of  the  effects  of  the  overflowing  of 
the  Nile  hy  thofe  produced  by  other  rivers  in  other  countries. 
They  fancied  that  the  fwellings  of  the  Nile  muft  produce  the 
fame  devastation  with  other  rivers  when  they  fuddenly  burft 
their  banks,  and  carried  all  before  them  *. 

The  origin  which  I  have  affigned  to  geometry  among  the 
Egyptians,  is  very  natural,  and  fufSciently  honourable  to  that 
people,  viz.  the  v/ifdom  and  antiquity  of  their  government. 
There  is  no  occafion  to  have  recourfe  to  chimeras. 

What  I  have  now  faid  of  the  Egyptians,  may  he  applied  to 
the  Babylonians.  Their  monarchy  had  its  origin  in  the  re- 
moteft  ages  q,  and  they  had  pracStifed  agriculture  from  time 
immemorial1".  The  ancients  are  agreed  alfo,  that  this  people 
were  among  the  firft  who  ftudied  aftronomy  with  fuccefs  f. 
The  Babylonians,  therefore,  muft  very  foon  have  had  fome 
ideas  of  geometry,  and  fome  knowledge  of  proportions :  for 
how  could  they  make  any  progrefs  in  aftronomy  without  an 
acquaintance  with  certain  principles  of  geometry  ?  Accord- 
ingly an  author,  who  had  made  antiquities  very  much  his  ftu- 
dy,  and  lived  when  there  were  more  monuments  of  them 
remaining  than  there  are  at  prefent,  afcribes  the  invention  oi 
geometry  to  the  Babylonians,  affigning  only  the  fecond  place 
to  the  Egyptians  c.     But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  very  cer- 

tain 


*  Though  the  greatest  part  cf  the  ancients  have  fallen  into  the  rnifbke  which 
3  have  rejteled!,  there  are  Tome  who  have  avoided  it.  Ker.'dotus,  whole  fenti- 
roents  arc  of  great  weight  in  every  thing  relating  to  Egypt,  is  fit  opinion,  that 
geometry  was  invented  in  Egypt  on  account  cf  that  tribute  •hie))  SefblMs  impo- 
sed on  all  the  lands,  1.  %.  n.  icp. 

This  author  ib  certainly  miilaken  as  to  the  epocha  oi  this  invention;  it  was  of 
:  much  earlier  date  than  the  reign  of  Sefoftris.  But  it  mult  be  owned,  that  Hero- 
dotus reafons  very  jufHy  ;  that  it  is  impolfible  to  levy  a  tax  upon  lands  equitably, 
without  a  menfuraiion  of  the  quantity  of  their  feveral  divisions.  It  U  nn.ch  moie 
probable  that  this  gave  rite  to  geometry,  than  the  imaginary  confnfion  occ.fioiud 
t>y  the  overflowings  cf  the  Nile. 

"3  Supra,  b.  i.  art.  3.  p.  38.  r  Supra,  b.  s.  p.  8(5,  &  87. 

1  Supra,  1.  3.  chap.  2.  art.  2.  p.  2:4. 

r  Caffiodor.  var.  1.  3.  epiit.  52. 

This  ailertion  is  very  inconfittent  with  the  vain  pretcnfions  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. This  people,  who  vainly  boaftcd  that  they  had  lent  colonies  into  all 
parts  of  the  world,  faid,  that  Bdus  conducted  one  into  Babylon;  that,  ba- 
vin *  fixed   his  rrGdcnce  on   the  banks  of   Euphrates,   he  inftituted  an  order 
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tain  that  the  Babylonians  were  very  early  acquainted  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  geometry. 

With  refpett  to  the  Phoenicians,  all  authors  acknowledge 
them  to  have  been  the  firfi:  and  mod  expert  navigators  of  anti- 
quity. Navigation  is,  unqueftionably,  that  branch  of  the  arts 
and  fciences,  in  which  mankind  have  difplayed  the  greateft  ge- 
nius and  invention.  When  we  examine  the  ftructure  of  a  fhip, 
the  number  and  variety  of  its  parts,  and  when  we  reflecl:  how 
much  (kill  is  neceffary  to  join  all  thcfe  parts  together  in  the 
belt  manner,  we  will  be  fully  convinced,  that  the  inventors  of 
fuch  a  complicated  machine  muft  have  had  great  knowledge 
in  mechanics,  and  confequently  in  the  firfi:  principles  of  geo- 
metry. 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  faid,  that  the  fhips  of  thefe  remote 
ages  were  very  incontiderable,  and  their  conftru£tion  required 
not  much  art. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  make  any  comparifou  between  the  firfi 
veflels  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  our  modern  fhips.  Yet  we  muii 
not  imagine  they  were  fo  contemptible,  nor  form  our  idea* 
of  them  from  the  little  boats  we  fee  ufed  at  prefent  by  fever^l 
nations  in  both  continents.  The  long  voyages  which  the  Phoe- 
nicians undertook  upon  the  ocean,  the  great  quantities  of  mer- 
chandife  with  which  their  fhips  were  loadenu,  are  quite  incon- 
fiftent  with  fuch  ideas.  I  repeat  it  again,  that  it  was  impoffible 
for  that  people  to  have  acquired  fo  much  fkill  in  navigation,  in 
the  conftru&ing  and  failing  of  fhips,  by  mere  practice,  without 
fome  fyftem  of  rules  and  principles, 


of  priefts  after  the  Egyptian  model.  Thcfe  priefts  were  the  fame  which  were  af- 
terwards called  Chaldeans,  and  applied  to  the  ftody  of  aftronomy,  in  i  mil  at  ion 
of  the  Egyptians.  So  it  was  from  Egypt,  fay  they,  that  they  derived  all  theij; 
learning-     Diqd.  1.  i .  p.  31,  &  pz. 

But  this  fable,  invented  by  the  vanity  of  the  Egyptians,  couid  have  been  belie- 
ved by  none  but  the  Greeks,  who  are  absolutely  knorant    of  the  true  hilfory    of 
the  people  of  Alia,     fc'ee    l'erizon.    origin.  Babvl.    c,    5.;  Stanley   Lift,  phi!*; 
ghald.  &i . 

H  Bee  infra3  b.  4,  chap,  j, 
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ARTICLE     IV. 

Mechanics. 

"VfO  branch  of  the  mathematics  was  fooner  ftudied  and  prac- 
tifed  than  mechanics.  Navigation,  architecture,  and  every 
other  art  defigned  for  the  fupply  of  all  our  various  wants,  require 
the  amftance  of  mechanics.  For  which  reafon  they  are  denomi- 
nated the  mechanic  arts. 

Notwithftanding  this,  mechanics  was  probably  the  lad  branch 
of  the  mathematics  which  was  reduced  into  a  regular  fyilem. 
In  this  refpe£t  it  is  much  more  modern  than  geometry.  It 
might  feem,  therefore,  fuperfluous  to  fpeak  of  this  at  pre- 
fent  as  a  fcience,  which  we  have  already  confidered  as  an  art. 
But  as  the  ufe  of  weights  and  meafures,  which  we  are  certain 
was  known  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  neceflarily  fuppofes  the 
ufe  of  the  balance,  and  as  the  balance  is  a  kind  of  machine 
which  requires  the  knowledge  of  the  firft  principles  of  the  equi- 
librium, we  cannot  fay  that  the  theory  of  mechanics  was  altoge- 
ther unknown  in  the  ages  we  are  now  examining. 

I  readily  confefs,  that  this  theory  was  mod  imperfetl,  and, 
in  general,  that  the  progrefs  of  mechanics  confidered  as  a  fci- 
ence was  extremely  flow.  I  fliall  not  attempt  to  trace  it  Hep 
by  ftep,  but  content  myfelf  with  pointing  out  the  way  in  which 
I  imagine  the  balance  was  invented. 

The  firfl  men  were  daily  under  the  neceflity  of  cutting  wood- 
Before  the  invention  of  wheel-carriages,  or  the  ufe  of  beads  of 
burden,  they  were  obliged  to  carry  the  timber  they  had  cut  up- 
on their  moulders.  They  would  foon  obferve,  that  the  pofition 
of  the  pieces  of  timber  which  they  carried,  was  not  a  matter  of 
indifference,  but  fatigued  them  more  or  lefs  according  as  the 
part  which  relied  upon  the  moulder  was  more  or  lefs  diftant 
from  the  extremities.  As  thefe  pieces  would  frequently  be 
nearly  of  an  uniform  thicknefs,  they  would  in  time  difcover 
that  they  carried  them  with  the  greateft  eafe,  when  they  fup- 
ported  them  by  the  middle.     In  this  pofmon,  their  load  would, 
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if  we  may  fo  fpeak,  maintain  itfelf  *.  From  this  they  would 
quickly  difcover,  that  a  body  of  an  uniform  thicknefs  re- 
mained in  a  (late  of  reft,  when  fupported  or  fufpended  by  the 
middle  of  its  length  •,  but  that  in  every  other  pofition  the  long- 
ed end  preponderated.  By  natural  confequence,  they  would 
find  out,  that  when  the  middle  was  the  fuftaining  point,  if 
any  new  weight  was  added  t,o  either  end,  it  would  deftroy  the 
equilibrium.  This  was  enough  to  fugged,  the  idea  of  the  com- 
mon balance.  The  invention  of  fitting  fcales  to  each  end, 
probably  came  from  the  cuftom  of  carrying  large  bundles  at 
the  extremities  of  a  flick  over  the  moulder,  to  prevent  their 
embarraffing  the  free  movement  of  the  limbs  f. 

When  I  fay  that  the  balance  was  known  in  the  ages  we  are 
now  upon,  I  mean  only  the  common  balance.  I  am  far  from 
thinking  they  had  any  idea  of  the  fleelyard,  or  fuch  like  ma- 
chines. I  will  not  even  affirm,  that  the  balance  of  the  firll 
ages  was,  like  ours,  compofed  of  a  beam,  of  a  needle  with  two 
checks,  and  of  two  fcales.  Perhaps  their  balance  was  no  more 
than  a  beam  fufpended  by  the  middle,  at  one  end  of  which 
they  hung  the  weights,  and  at  the  other  the  goods  which  were 
to  be  weighed.  Nay,  perhaps,  they  contented  themfelves  with 
placing  a  board  in  equilibrium  on  the  common  centre  of  its 
length  and  thicknefs,  and  then  placing  on  one  fide  the  weights, 
and  on  the  other  the  goods  to  be  weighed,  at  equal  diitances 
from  that  common  centre.  All  that  we  know  with  certainty, 
is,  that  in  Abraham's  time  they  had  balances x.  We  are  at 
liberty  to  fuppofe  them  as  fimple  in  their  mechanifm  as  we 
pleafe. 

I  might  fpeak  of  feveral  other  machines  which  mud  have 
been  invented  in  the  remoteft  ages.  The  lever  and  the  wedge, 
muft  have  been  in  ufe  from  the  very  commencement  of  fociety. 
Without  thefe  they  could  not  have  performed  feveral  works, 


*  In  this  manner,  wc  fee  our  watermen,  every  day,  carrying  oars  «jT  a  great 
leneth  at.d  thicknefs,  in  equilibrium,  without  being  obliged  to  hold  them  with 
their  hands. 

\  We  daily  fee  country-people  carrying  large  bundles  at;  thi  end  of  Si  llicic  fl- 
yer their  Ihoulders  in  this  manner. 

x  Gen.  c.  13.  v.  iC. 

fuch 
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fucb  as  the  tower  of  Babel,  for  example,,  which  we  know  were 
executed  in  the  ages  we  are  now  confidering. 

We  mud  rank  alfo  different  kinds  of  machines  for  tranf- 
porting  great  weights,  among  the  firft  mechanical  inventions. 
The  fledge  muft  have  been  the  firft  invented.  They  would 
next  contrive  to  lay  their  weights  on  rollers ;  an  invention 
which  nature  herfeli  indicates,  and  which  has  been  ufed  in 
the  remoteft  ages.  They  would  next  reflect,  that  if  they  could 
jpin  the  fledge  to  the  rollers,  without  impeding  their  turning 
round,  it  would  much  leilen  their  labour.  By  thefe  fteps  they 
came  at  laft  to  the  difcovery  of  wheels ;  and  thus  the  fledge 
gradually  rofe  from  the  ground  into  machines,  with  two  or  four 
wheels.  This  lafl  difcovery  may  be  traced  up  very  high. 
Chariots  were  known  in  feveral  countries,  in  very  ancient 
times.  They  were  common  in  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Jacob  y. 
I  may  obferve  further,  that,  according  to  all  appearance,  their 
wheels  in  thefe  firft  ages  were  not  compofed  of  fillies  and 
fpokes,  but  of  one  folid  piece,  as  the  wheels  of  carriages  in 
Japan  are  at  prefent z. 

Befides,  the  make  and  ufe  of  the  machines  which  I  have 
mentioned,  were  not,  in  the  firft  ages,  directed  by  any  theory- 
Mechanics  had  then  no  other  guide  but  random  trials,  and  the 
beaten  path  of  practice.  We  fhall  fee  reafon  to  be  of  this  opi- 
nion, as  we  come  to  fix  the  time  of  each  invention  in  the  courfo 
of  this  work. 

There  is  no  neceflity,  I  imagine,  to  enlarge  any  further  on 
the  origin  and  progrefs  of  mechanics,  confidered  as  a  fcience. 
If  any  one,  taking  this  term  in  a  more  exteniive  fenfe,  defires 
further  light  into  this  fubjecl:,  he  may  find  fatisfaclion  in  what 
we  have  faid  in  the  article  of  the  arts.  He  may  alfo,  from  the 
plan  which  I  have  hid  down,  amufe  himfelf  with  drawing  iuch 
confequences  from  each  particular  invention  as  may  feem  to 
him  moft  fimple  and  natural. 


y   Gen.  c.  41.  t.  45.  c.  4J.  v.  19. 

*  X-Empfer,  hift.  du.  Japoa,  t.  j.  p.  xl8. 
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ARTICLE     V. 

Geography. 


/^Eography  is,  properly,  the  art  of  determining  the  reci- 
procal di fiances  of  different  places  on  the  terreftrial 
globe,  their  fituation  with  refpecl  to  one  another,  and  their 
pofition  with  refpecl  to  certain  imaginary  points  in  the  hea- 
vens. This  determination  cannot  be  made  with  exa£lnefs 
and  precision,  without  the  help  of  aflronomy  and  geometry, 
and  the  continual  ufe  of  fuch  operations  as  are  founded  on 
thefe  fciences.  We  have  jufl  been  (hewing  the  great  imper- 
fection of  the  mathematics  in  the  ages  we  are  now  exami- 
ning, and  therefore  we  cannot  entertain  a  very  high  idea  of 
the  geography  of  the  men  of  thefe  times.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, deny  them  fome  flender  hints  and  confufed  notions  of 
this  fcience.  We  have  before  given  the  name  of  arithmetic 
to  certain  notions  about  the  nature  and  calculation  of  numbers, 
which  may  rather  be  regarded  as  the  effecT:  of  a  kind  of  in- 
flinct,  than  the  fruit  of  reafoning  and  reflexion.  I  think  we 
may  venture,  therefore,  to  give  the  name  of  geography  to 
the  methods  prattifed,  in  the  firfl  ages,  for  difcovering  and  de- 
termining the  di  (lances  and  relative  pofition  of  certain  places. 
Some  fuch  methods  were  fo  extremely  neceflary,  and  men 
were  obliged  to  iludy  and  fearch  for  them  with  fo  much 
earneflneis,  that  they  could  not  long  remain  undifcover- 
ed. 

I  have  find,  in  the  firfl  book,  that  the  difperfion  of  fa- 
milies was  the  immediate  confequence..  of  the  confufion  of 
tongues.  The  firfl  colonies  which  were  formed,  probably 
wandered  from  place  to  place,  till  they  found  a  convenient 
fpot  to  fettle  in.  Such  countries  as  furniined  fpontaneoufly 
the  greatefl  quantities  of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  would  be  firfl 
inhabited.  But  each  climate  contains  but  n  few  of  thefe  fer- 
tile happy   fpots.      They    are   commonly  feparated  from  one 

Vol.  I.  LI  another, 
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another,  by  a  great  extent  of  dry  and  barren  foil.  It  would 
be  long  before  thefe  intermediate  waftes  were  inhabited.  The 
firft  colonies,  of  confequence,  would  remain  feparated  and  at 
a  difiance  from  one  another  for  fome  time.  The  great  dif- 
ficulty of  finding  their  way  through  thefe  uncultivated  de- 
ferts,  would  deter  the  firft  men  from  wandering  far  from  their 
habitations.  But  as  foon  as  focieties  were  become  numerous, 
ieveral  motives  would  determine  men  to  undertake  more  di- 
ftant  journeys.  There  were  then  no  beaten  roads.  The  fear 
of  lofing  themfelves  would  put  them  upon  contriving  fome 
methods  of  finding  their  way  back  into  their  own  country  in 
cafe  of  need. 

It  is  probable  they  would  firft  take  particular  notice  of  the 
obstacles  they  met  with,  fuch  as  marfhes,  rivers,  mountains, 
precipices,  and  impenetrable  forefts.  They  would  remark 
alfo  valleys,  hills,  lakes,  meadows,  rocks,  in  a  word,  every 
thing  that  fenfibly  ftruck  their  eyes,  and  might  ferve  as  a 
mark  to  diftinguifh  one  country  from  another.  The  firft  tra- 
vellers would  contrive  certain  marks  to  know  and  difcover  the 
roads  they  were  to  take,  as  well  as  the  obftacles  they  were'  to 
meet  with.  It  would  be  fufficient  for  this  purpofe  to  fet  up 
Hones  or  ftakes  at  certain  diftances,  or  to  make  marks  on  the 
barks  of  trees,  as  the  favages  do  at  prefent*.  The  ufe  of  fuch 
marks  was  probably  the  firft  thing  that  gave  men  any  ideas  of 
the  relative  pofition  of  different  diftricls.  Add  to  this,  the 
obfervations  which  they  might  make  on  the  courfe  of  the  fun, 
reflecting  the  pointing  and  direction  of  their  roads. 

The  firft  travellers,  we  may  be  fure,  would  alfo  take 
particular  notice  of  the  number  of  days  they  took  in  tra- 
velling from  one  diftric~f.  to  another.  Nothing  more  fre- 
quent in  the  facred  books  than  this  expreflion.  Such  a  city  is 
Jo  many  days  journey  from  fuch  another  city  b.  It  Is  in  this 
manner  feveral  nations  (till  compute  the  diftance  of  one  coun- 

a  See  le  voyage  du  Baron  de  la  Hontan,  t.  i.  p.  113. ;  Moenrs  des  faiivag.  t. 
a.  y>.  140-  5   Voyage  de  Dampicr,  t.  4.  p.  144. 

bGen.  c.  30.  v.  3<S.      Num.  c.  11.  v.  31,  &c. 

In  Casiar's  time  the  Gamar.s  computed  usances  by  days  journeys.  De  lc!h 
Call.  I.  6.  t.  13. 

try 
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try  from  another.  This  obfervation  of  the  number  of  days 
which  travellers  took  to  pafs  from  one  place  to  another,  was  the 
firft,  and  for  a  long  time  the  only  meafure  of  diftance  between 
the  feveral  parts  of  our  globe. 

Thefe  beginnings  of  geography  then  were  nothing  more 
than  a  kind  of  imperfect  gueis  at  the  diftauces  and  refpective 
fituations  of  certain  countries.  To  this  all  their  inquiries  on  this 
fubje£t  were  probably  confined  for  fome  ages.  But  as  foon  as  thefe 
diftinct  focieties  became  populous,  and  opened  a  frequent  in- 
tercourfe  with  one  another,  thefe  firft  difcoveries  would  be  ren- 
dered more  perfect,  and  new  ones  would  be  made.  Then 
highways  began  to  be  formed,  which  muft  have  contributed 
very  much  to  the  improvement  of  geography.  Befides,  how 
eould  men  direct  their  courfe  through  a  great  extent  of  coun- 
try, without  fome  imperfect  knowledge,  at  leait,  of  the  poG- 
tion  of  places,  with  refpect  to  the  principal  points  of  the 
horizon  ?  The  obfervation  of  thefe  points  was  ftill  more  ne- 
ceflary,  when  they  traverfed  the  extenfive  deferts  which  in  the 
firft  ages  often  divided  one  nation  from  another.  It  is  even 
difficult  to  conceive  how  thefe  journeys  could  be  frequently 
repeated  without  fome  rude  kind  of  delineation  or  painting 
of  the  pofition  of  the  feveral  countries  through  which  they 
were  to  pafsc.  The  firft  journey  from  one  country  to  another 
was  probably  the  effect  of  chance,  but  fubfequent  ones  would 
be  the  fruit  of  reflection.  I  am  perfuaded,  therefore,  that,  for 
the  benefit  of  commerce,  fome  method  of  preferying  and  deli- 
neating, on  fome  durable  materials,  the  obfervations  which  tra- 
vellers had  made  on  roads  and  diftances,  was  very  foon  found 
out.  The  contrivances  of  the  favages  of  America  may  enable 
us  to  form  fome  idea  of  thofe  of  ancient  times.  Thefe  people- 
have  the  art  of  drawing  on  ficins  or  barks  of  trees,  a  kind  of 
geographical  maps,  more  exact  than  we  can  well  imagine  d. 
Thefe  they  preferve  in  their  public  repofitories,  and  have  re- 
courfe  to  them  when  they  have  occafion  e. 


c  L'Efcarbot,  hifh  dc  la  N.  France,  p.  371.;  N.  relat.  de  la  Gafpefie,  p. 
155.;   Hift.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  3.  p.  104,  &  417-  l-  *•  P-  499. 

d  Voyage  de  la  Hon  tan,  t.  1.  p.  az}.  t.  i.  p.  10C,  &  107.;  N.  reLi.  di  U 
Gafpeiie,  p.  153.  ;  Moeurs  des  fauvag.  t.  J.  p.  as- 

*  Ibid. 
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The  firft  maps,  if  we  may  give  them  that  name,  muft  have 
been  very  imperfect.  How  could  the  firft  geographical  pro- 
ductions of  mankind  be  juft  or  exact,  when  they  fcarce  had  any 
idea  of  the  moil  effential  operations  of  geometry  and  aftronomy? 
Bendes,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  fperi- 
city  of  the  earth,  judging  of  its  figure  by  its  appearance.  Not 
being  able  to  carry  the  difcoveries  of  their  reafon  beyond  the 
informations  of  their  eyes,  they  believed  our  globe  to  be  a 
plain  of  an  immenfe  extent.  They  could  not  therefore  have 
the  fm ailed  notion  of  projeclion,  which  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal branches  of  the  art  of  drawing  geographical  charts  or 
maps.  Thefe  difcoveries  were  referved  for  ages  greatly  pofterior 
to  thofe  we  are  now  confidering.  In  procefs  of  time,  geometry 
and  aftronomy  adminiftered  thefe  helps  to  geography,  with- 
out which  it  muft  have  remained  in  its  primitive  ftate  of 
imperfection :  though  it  muft  be  owned,  that  thefe  two  fci- 
ences  were  indebted  for  a  great/ part  of  their  progrefs,  to  the 
great  neceflity  men  were  under  of  cultivating  and  improving 
geography. 

There  are  many  other  arguments  befides  all  we  have  yet 
faid,  to  prove  the  great  antiquity  of  geography.  In  the  ages 
we  are  now  examining,  there  had  been  conquefts,  there  had 
been  divifions  of  territories  among  the  children  of  the  princes 
who  governed  them.  There  had  been  alfo  long  voyages  and 
journeys  by  fea  and  land. 

The  ancient  traditions  concerning  the  travels  and  conquefts 
of  Bacchus  and  Ofiris,  the  expeditions  of  Ninus  and  Semi- 
ramis,  the  great  extent  of  the  empire  formed  in  Europe, 
Africa,  and  fome  parts  of  Afia,  by  the  Titans,  are  fo  many 
proofs  of  the  knowledge  which  mankind  had  of  geograpi.y 
in  the  firft  ages.  Next  to  travelling,  we  may  confider  war 
as  one  of  the  ffrongeft  motives  to  the  ftudy  of  the  fituation 
and  other  circumftances  of  different  countries.  Without  ibme 
knowledge  of  this  fcience,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impolTible,  to 
incamp,  to  march,  and  to  fubiift  an  army.  It  is  true,  that 
for  the  firft  time  they  muft  have  advanced  at  random.  But 
the  defire  of  fecuring  a  retreat,  in  cafe  of  a  repulfe,  the  neccf- 
fity  of  flaying  longer  in  a  country  than   they   had  defigned> 

'  the 
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the  ambition  of  fucceeding  in  an  enterprife,  which  had  for- 
merly mifcarried  for  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, would  put  them  upon  making  obfervations  for  their  future 
direction,  and  profiting  by  their  fir  ft  difcoveries.  The  experi- 
ence of  what  had  happened,  would  contribute  very  much  to 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  delineating  the  refpeclive  fituations 
of  the  countries  which  they  had  traverfed. 

We  know,  likewife,  that  it  was  a  common  practice  in  the 
primitive  times,  that,  when  a  monarch  at  his  death  left  feveral 
fons,  the  provinces  which  compefed  his  empire  were  divided 
amongft  them.  What  is  more  famous  in  hiftory  than  the  divifion 
of  the  world  between  Jupiter,  Neptune,  ami  Pluto?  Thefe  re- 
mote events  are  indeed  much  involved  in  fables  ;  but  Ave  may 
ftill  difcern  in  them  the  veftiges  of  the  cuftoms  of  the  molt 
ancient  ages.  But  how  was  it  poffible  to  make  fuch  parti- 
tions with  any  kind  of  eo^iality,  without  fome  knowledge  of 
the  number,  extent,  quality*  and  fituation  of  the  provinces 
of  which  an  empire  was  compofed  ?  The  limits  of  each  province 
muft  then  have  been  known'  and  fettled.  This  fuppofes  fome 
fort  of  geography. 

Navigation  muft  alfo  have  contributed  very  much  to  the  ori- 
gin and  progfefs  of  this  fcience.  The  migrations  of  fome  fami- 
lies from  Afia  and  Egypt  into  Europe  are  exceeding  ancient. 
Several  colonies  from  thefe  countries  had  fettled  in  Greece  be- 
fore the  death  of  Jacob f. 

Thefe  maritime  enterprifes  are  a  clear  proof  of  the  early  at- 
tention of  mankind  to  the  fituation  and  diftances  of  countries. 
The  fir  ft  navigators,  no  doubt,  abandoned  themfelves  very 
much  to  chance.  But  it  is  highly  probable,  that  mankind 
would  take  all  poffible  pains  to  inform  themfelves,  as  foon  as 
they  could,  of  the  diftance  and  fituation  of  the  countries  to 
which  they  defigned  to  fail.  Af:er  fome  time,  they  would 
come  to  know  the  courfc  which  they  were  to  iteer,  in  order  to 
arrive  in  one  country  rather  than  in  another,  the  time  that 
would  be  neceffury  to  perform  their  voyage,  and  confequently 
would  conduct  their  fhip  by  this  knowledge. 

f  See  fsipra,  b.  i.  art.  5.  p.  64,  &  67. 
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Though,  in  thefe  firft  ages,  they  kept  as  near  the  coafts  as 
poiTible,  yet  they  mufl  fometimes  have  loft  fight  of  land,  and 
been  drove  off  to  fea.  We  fee  indeed  in  the  relations  of  the 
ancients,  that,  when  a  fhip  was  driven  from  her  courfe  by 
ftorms,  the  crew  were  almoft  always  ignorant  of  the  coait  on 
which  they  were  caft.  Accordingly,  I  do  not  pretend  that  ma- 
riners were  then  acquainted  with  the  whole  extent  of  the  ocean 
and  its  coafts,  as  they  are  at  prefent.  But  ftill  we  may  affirm 
with  truth,  that,  excepting  in  thefe  unexpected  cafes,  mariners 
had  then  a  general  knowledge  of  the  countries  to  which  they 
defigned  to  fail. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  improvements  in  geography,  occafioned 
by  military  expeditions,  the  partition  of  empires,  and  naviga- 
tion, I  have  mentioned  the  greateft  part  of  the  hiftorical 
facts  which  prove  the  antiquity  of  this  fcience.  There  are 
ftill  fome  however  yet  unnoted,  which  may  perhaps  appear 
even  more  conclufive  than  thofe  we  have  already  mention- 
ed. 

Among  the  feveral  fciences  which  the  Egyptians  pretended 
to  have  invented,  they  did  not  forget  geography.  According 
to  their  ancient  traditions,  it  was  Hermes  or  Mercury  who 
taught  them  the  firft  principles  of  this  fcience.  In  the  catalogue 
which  Clement  of  Alexandria  has  given  us  of  the  writings  of 
Hermes,  there  were  ten  books  which  were  faid  to  be  the  parti- 
cular ftudy  of  the  chief  prieft.  The  fubjecls  of  thefe  books 
were  cofmography,  geography,  the  fir  ft  elements  of  aftronomy, 
the  chorography  of  Egypt,  and  the  defcription  of  the  courfe  of 
the  Nileg.  It  is  true,  if  we  had  no  other  authority  but  thefe 
books  of  Mercury,  to  prove  that  the  Egyptians  had  fome  know- 
ledge of  geography  in  the  moft  remote  times,  I  fhould  not  look 
upon  this  fac~t  as  very  well  attefted.  But  I  think  we  may  dif- 
cern  evidences  of  this  fcience,  in  the  relation  which  Mofes 
gives  us  of  the  conduct  of  Jofeph,  when  Pharaoh  had  conftitu- 
ted  him  his  prime  minifter.  The  facred  hiftorian  reprefents 
this  patriarch  vifiting  all  the  different  provinces  of  Egypt h. 
His  defign  was  to  examine  their  condition,   and  take  proper, 

f  Strom.  1.  6.  p.  7<?S.  h  Gon.  c.  41.  v.  4<*. 
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meafures  to  fecure  them  againft  the  fatal  confequences  of  the 
feven  years  of  barrennefs.  This  fact  inclines  me  to  think,  that 
the  Egyptians  had  very  foon  found  out  fome  method  of  deter- 
mining the  fituation  and  relative  pofition  of  the  different  di- 
ftricls  of  their  empire,  without  which  it  could  not  have  been 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  provinces  or  departments  in 
the  days  of  Jofeph  >. 

The  facred  books  afford  us  a  ftill  more  direct  evidence  of  the 
great  antiquity  of  this  fcience,  in  the  defcription  of  the  terre- 
ftrial  paradife.  When  we  examine  with  attention  the  manner 
in  which  Mofes  fpeaks  of  this  abode  of  the  firft  man,  we  dif- 
cern  plainly  in  it  all  the  peculiar  chara&eriftics  of  a  geographi- 
cal defcription.  He  fays,  that  this  garden  was  fituated  in  the 
country  of  Eden,  towards  the  eaft ;  that  a  river  went  out  of 
Eden,  and  then  divided  into  four  branches.  He  defcribes  the 
courfe  of  each  of  thefe  four  branches,  and  names  the  countries 
which  they  watered.  Nay,  he  does  more;  he  enters  into  a 
long  enumeration  of  the  various  productions  of  each  of  thefe 
countries.  He  even  defcribes  them  in  a  very  particular  man- 
ner. The  facred  hiftorian  does  not  content  himfelf  with  fay- 
ing that  the  country  of  Havilah  produced  gold ;  he  adds,  that 
the  gold  of  that  country  was  exceeding  fine.  There  too,  fays 
he,  is  bdellium,  and  the  onyx-ftone k.  Such  circumftantial 
defcriptions  prove,  that  geography  had  made  confiderable  pro- 
grefs  before  the  days  of  Mofes. 

We  might  draw  very  conclufive  proofs  of  this  from  the  tra- 
vels of  Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob.  Nothing  can  be  more  di- 
ftinft  than  the  defcription  of  the  fituation  and  names  of  the  dif- 
ferent cities  and  countries  which  thefe  patriarchs  vifited.  Mo- 
fes could  not  have  given  this  exact  account  of  the  topography  of 
fo  many  countries,  unlefs  care  had  been  taken,  in  the  remoter?: 
ages,  to  make  obfervations  on  the  diftance,  fituation,  and  na- 
ture of  the  different  countries  which  had  been  difcovered.   Con- 


i  Gen.  c.  41.  v.  S7- 
k  Ibid.  c.  z.  v.  to,  <k  feq. 

The  bdellium  is  a  gum  which  diflils  from  a  tree  very  common  in  Arabia  and. 
feveral  parts  of  the  eaft.     Pliny  fpeaks  fully  of  it<  1.  u.  c.  ip. 
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fequently,  fome  of  the  Gmpleft  operations  of  geography  were 
in  rented  in  thefe  ancient  times. 

What  we  have  here  faid  of  the  flate  of  this  fcience,  may 
fuffice  at  prefent.  Nor  can  we  expeft  much  greater  light  into 
this  matter.  The  hiftory  of  the  ages  we  are  now  examining, 
is  not  fo  thoroughly  known,  as  to  enable  us  to  trace  the  pro- 
grefs  of  geography  ftep  by  ftep.  We  know  only  enough  to  con- 
vince us,  that  feveral  nations,  in  thefe  diftant  ages,  were  not 
quite  firangers  to  the  firft  elements  of  this  mod  ufeful  and  ne- 
ceflary  fcience. 


ARTICLE     VI. 

Rcfetlions  upon  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  fcience  $  in  Jfa  and 

Egypt. 

■\T7E  fee  from  all  that  has  been  faid,  that  the  origin  of  the 
fciences  may  be  traced  up  to  the  ages  very  near  the 
deluge,  in  Egypt,  and  in  feveral  parts  of  Afia.  It  would  be 
fuperfluous  to  produce  any  further  proof  of  this.  But  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  examine,  why  thefe  nations  I  have  men- 
tioned, were  the  firft  who  diiiinguilhed  themfelves  by  their  dif- 
coveries. 

The  fciences  could  not  profper,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
progrefs  of  the  arts.  Men  would  labour  to  procure  the  ne- 
eeflaries  of  life,  before  they  thought  of  its  ornaments  and  fuper- 
iluities.  We  may  compare  the  men  of  the  firfl  ages,  after  the 
confufion  of  tongues,  and  difperfien  of  families,  to  the  favage 
nations  of  the  prefent  age.  Like  them  they  formed  focieties  ; 
but  thefe  focieties  were  far  from  being  numerous.  Yet  nothing 
but  the  great  number  of  citizens  in  a  ftate  can  occafion  the  flou- 
ri filing  of  the  arts  and  fciences.  Accordingly  we  fee,  that,  in 
all  ages,  it  was  great  empires  only  which  enjoyed  this  advan- 
tage. In  thefe  great  dates,  the  perfection  of  the  arts,  and 
efpecially  of  agriculture,  procured  that  Ieifure  to  a  confiderable 
number  of  men,  which  is  fo  nccfffary  to  ftudy  and  fpeculation. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  men,  relieved  of  all  thought  and  care  about  the  hccefla- 
ries  of  life,  found  their  minds  at  liberty  to  take  a  nobler  flight* 
and  exert  all  the  force  of  their  genius  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts  and  fciences.  Hence  it  was  that  fome  nations  made  great- 
er and  more  rapid  progrefs  than  others*  which  were  not  fo  well 
civilized. 

The  Babylonians,  AlTyrians,  and  Egyptians,  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  formed  into  regular  well-conflituted  flates,  beiore 
any  other  ancient  nations.  They  Were  confequently  fooner  ci- 
vilized, and  applied  themfelves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
and  fciences.  Their  progrefs  in  thefe  fludies  would  be  the  more 
rapid,  as  thofe  empires  were  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  dillurbed 
by  any  wars  or  tumults.  It  is  certain,  that  the  Egyptian  mo- 
narchy, in  particular,  enjoyed  the  moll  profound  tranquillity 
from  the  beginning '. 

Babylonia,  Aflyria,  and  Egypt,  by  this  means,  would  foort 
become  very  populous.  A  populous  and  well-governed  ftate 
muft  foon  acquire  plenty.  This  plenty  and  tranquillity  which 
the  Babylonians,  Aflyrians,  and  Egyptians  enjoyed  in  the  firft 
ages  after  the  flood,  fet  their  minds  at  eafe  to  purfue  their  flu- 
dies,  and  even  engage  in  the  mod  abflradt  inquiries.  In  each 
of  thefe  empires  there  were  great  numbers  of  citizens  who  found 
themfelves  exempted  from  all  the  laborious  deprefling  offices  of 
life.  This  eafe  and  leifure  enabled  fome  of  them  to  devote 
their  whole  lives  to  fludy.  This  is  a  reflection  which  has  not 
efcaped  the  bell  writers  of  antiquity.  Ariflotle,  inquiring  into 
the  native  country  of  the  fciences,  declares  that  they  muft 
have  had  their  origin  in  thofe  countries  where  the  inhabitants 
enjoyed  great  leifure.  This  is  the  reafon  which  he  gives  for 
the  great  progrefs  the  Egyptians  had  made  in  mathematics.  In 
that  country,  fays  he,  the  priefls  applied  themfelves  wholly  to 
ftudy  m. 


'  Srrabo,  I.  17.  p.  1174. 

»  Metaphyf.  1.  1.  c.  1.  p.  840. 

The  prielb  in  Egypt  were  the  fole  depofitaries  of  their  hiftory  and  fcien- 
ces. When  Herodotus,  Plato,  Diodortts,  relate  any  f-itt,  they  always  tell  US 
they  received  it  from  the  mouth  of  the  priefls. 
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The  fame  reafons  will  hold  good  with  refpedt  to  the  Babylo- 
nians. Among  that  people,  the  Chaldeans  formed  a  body  dif- 
tincl:  from  the  reft  of  the  citizens  n.  Their  way  of  life  very 
much  refcmbled  that  of  the  Egyptian  priefts.  Study  was  their 
only  bufinefs.  The  laws  exempted  them  from  every  other 
function  °.  Such  institutions  could  not  but  contribute  greatly 
to  the  improvement  of  human  knowledge.  But  fuch  inftitu- 
tions  could  only  take  place  in  great  and  populous  ftates,  which 
could  allow  a  considerable  number  of  their  citizens  to  enjoy 
that  repofe  and  leifure  fo  neceflary  to  the  ftudy  of  the  arts  and 
fciences. 

The  Phoenicians  are  an  exception  to  this  general  rule, 
Though  a  fmall  nation,  they  were  very  foon  illustrious  for 
their  knowledge  and  their  difcoveries.  The  occasion  of  the  un- 
common excellence  of  this  people  in  the  fciences,  was  their  pe- 
culiar turn  and  early  inclination  to  commerce  and  navigation  p. 
To  fucceed  in  this,  various  branches  of  knowledge,  fuch  as  a- 
rithmetic,  astronomy,  geography,  geometry,  and  mechanics, 
were  abfolutely  neceflary.  For  which  reafon,  though  it  was 
not  possible  that  any  considerable  number  of  the  Phoenicians 
could  enjoy  fuch  a  degree  of  leifure,  as  to  give  themfelves  en- 
tirely up  to  the  study  of  the  abstracted  fciences ;  yet  the  whole 
ftate  being  engaged  in  a  way  of  life  which  required  the  know- 
ledge of  thefe  fciences,  every  individual  would  contribute  fome- 
thing  to  their  improvement. 

It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  difcover  why  the  fciences  had 
their  origin  in  thofe  countries  which  were  first  civilized.  Hi- 
ftory  confirms  the  reafons  we  have  given  for  this.  In  the  ages 
we  are  now  considering,  we  meet  with  fcience  and  learning 
only  in  Egypt,  and  fome  parts  of  Afia.  For  the  fame  reafon 
alfo,  the  European  nations  have  furnifhed  us  no  materials  for 
this  part  of  our  work.  It  was  much  later  before  thefe  countries 
were  well  peopled,  before  their  inhabitants  were  civilized,  and 
formed  into  regular   ftates  and  kingdoms.     Befides,  the  firft 


"  Strabo,  1.  16.  p.  iopo.  o  Diod.  I.  i.  p.  14:. 
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inhabitants  of  Europe  feem  to  have  had  lefs  genius  for  dif- 
covery  and  invention  than  the  eaftern  nations.  They  knew 
nothing  of  arts  or  fciences  till  after  the  arrival  of  colonies 
among  them  from  Afia  and  Egypt.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that 
the  hiltory  of  Europe  is  almoft  quite  barren,  till  the  arrival  of 
thefe  colonies. 

We  may,  however,  obferve,  that  the  progrefs  of  the  arts 
and  fciences  in  the  firfl:  ages  was  exceeding  flow,  even  among 
thofe  nations  who  purfued  them  with  the  greateft  conftancy 
and  keennefs.  The  tedious  imperfect  methods  they  had  of 
recording  their  thoughts,  mud  have  formed  a  very  great  obfla- 
cle  to  the  improvement  of  human  knowledge.  For  many  ages 
mankind  knew  no  better  ways  of  writing  than  painting  and 
hieroglyphics'1.  Both  thefe  ways  of  writing  are  extremely  de- 
fective. They  are  capable  only  of  reprefenting  fenfible  objects. 
Symbols  are  quite  unfit  for  communicating,  with  precifion, 
abftracl;  ideas.  For  which  reafon,  mathematics  in  particular 
could  make  but  little  progrefs,  till  after  the  invention  of  alpha- 
betical writing. 

This  invention  has,  no  doubt,  contributed  infinitely  to  the 
perfection  and  progrefs  of  the  fciences.  Yet  at  iirlt  its  utility 
mull  have  been  inconfiderable.  It  is  only  by  communicating 
their  ideas  that  men  can  improve  their  difcoveries.  But  the 
mere  invention  of  letters  was  not  fufficient  for  this  purpofe. 
They  wanted  fome  kind  of  matter,  flexible,  and  eafily  tranf- 
ported,  on  which  they  might  write  long  difcourfes  with  eafe 
and  expedition.  This  was  not  difcovered  till  long  after.  Mar- 
ble, ftone,  brick,  metals,  wood,  &c.  were  at  firft  ufed  for 
writing,  or  rather  engraving  upon1-.  When  fo  much  time  was 
neceliary  to  write  a  few  fentences,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
the  fciences  fhould  make  a  very  rapid  progrefs.  Befuies,  thefe 
kind  of  books  could  not  be  tranfported  from  place  to  place, 
but  with  great  difficulty.     Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  fcieh- 
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ces  remained  in  a  flate  of  great  imperfe&ion  among  all  the 
ancient  nations,  of  which  we  fhall  find  more  than  fufficient 
proof  in  the  courfe  of  this  work.  Human  knowledge  has 
made  greater  progrefs  within  thefe  laft  hundred  years,  than 
in  all  antiquity ;  which  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  expeditious  and 
eafy  methods  we  have  of  communicating  and  publifhing  all  our; 
d\fcoveries. 
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BOOK        IV. 

Of  Commerce  and  Navigation, 

IT  is  unneceffary  to  difplay  the  great  importance  of  com- 
merce, or  enumerate  the  advantages  which  mankind  have 
in  all  ages  derived  from  it.  Every  one  knows,  that  it  is 
the  foul  and  fupport  of  ftates  ;  the  chain  which  unites  all  na- 
tions and  climates.  To  produce  all  thefe  advantages,  it  was 
neceflary  to  open  a  communication  between  the  feveral  parts 
of  this  terraqueous  globe,  by  inventing  the  art  of  traverfing 
the  feas  which  feparate  one  part  of  it  from  another.  Com- 
merce, therefore,  is  indebted  to  navigation  for  its  greateft  fuc- 
cefs,  and  navigation  is  reciprocally  indebted  to  commerce  for 
all  its  improvements  and  difcoveries.  Thefe  two  objetls  mu- 
tually fupport  each  other.  They  are  always  feen  to  fiourifh  or 
to  fall  together.  They  cannot  therefore  be  well  confidered  fe- 
parately.  Yet,  as  it  was  commerce  that  gave  birth  to  naviga- 
tion as  an  art,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with  commerce. 


C     II     A    P.       I. 

Of  Commerce, 

THE  origin  of  commerce  is  almoft  as  ancient  as  that  of  fo- 
cieties.  The  inequality  with  which  the  productions  of 
nature  are  diftributed  in  each  country,  gave  occafion  to  traffic 
among  mankind.  Commerce  begun  by  exchanges  between 
particular  perfons,  and  by  flow  degrees  it  fpread  from  village 
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to  village,  city  to  city,  province  to  province,  kingdom  ro  king- 
dom, till  at  laft  it  comprehended  and  united  the  whole  world. 
NecelTity  was  the  parent  of  commerce.  The  defire  of  procu- 
ring conveniencies,  nourifhed  and  gave  it  ftrength.  Covetouf- 
nefs,  luxury,  and,  above  all,  a  tafle  for  fuperfluities,  brought 
it  at  length  to  the  higheft  perfection. 

Agriculture  and  induftry  are  the  foundations  of  commerce. 
In  the  firft  ages,  when  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  were  igno- 
rant of  the  moft  neceffary  arts,  and  led  a  life  but  little  different 
from  that  of  beads,  traffic  and  commerce  were  quite  unknown. 
Modern  travellers  have  met  with  nations  who  are  ftill  in  this 
deplorable  condition*.  Families  being  by  infenfible  degrees 
reunited,  thefe  infant  focieties  were  chiefly  taken  up  in  provi- 
ding the  neceilary  means  of  their  fubfiftence.  From  thence  a 
certain  intercourfe  and  communication  muff,  have  commenced 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame  country.  Such  unqueftion- 
ably  was  the  firft.  origin  of  commerce. 

Commerce  confided  at  firft  in  the  exchange  of  thofe  things 
which  are  moft  neceffary  to  human  life.  One  who  had  killed 
a  great  many  beafts  in  hunting,  exchanged  their  flefh  and  fkins 
for  the  hcrtey  and  fruits  which  his  neighbour  had  gathered  in 
the  woods.  The  hufbandman  exchanged  a  part  of  his  grain 
for  wine  and  oil,  &c.  Several  nations  on  the  coafts  of  Africa, 
all  the  favages  of  America,  and  fome  of  the  people  of  Afia, 
flill  retain  this  primitive  practice,  of  giving  their  fuperfluities 
lor  thofe  things  which  they  want,  or  which  they  have  not  in 
fufficient  quantity.  Commerce  is  carried  on  by  all  thefe  na« 
tions  at  prefent  as  it  was  in  the  primitive  ages,  that  is,  by  ex- 
change. 

Originally  they  had  no  fettled  rule  for  appretiating  their 
commodities.  Opinion  alone  determined  their  value  and  their 
price.  They  judged  by  the  eye  of  the  quantity,  weight,  and 
bulk  of  the  goods  they  had  a-mind  to  exchange.  This  was  the 
only  way  of  traffic  known  in  the  ifland  of  Formofa,  when  the 
Dutch  firft  difcovcrcd  itb.     It  is  ftill  pradtifed  in  feveral  coun- 


a  Recueil  des  voyage;  qui  (tat  fervi  ?.  l*etablilTemcat  de  la  compignie  ^es  I"^es 
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tries.  Gold  is  to  this  day  the  principal  merchandife  of  Ethio- 
pia. The  greateft  trade  in  it  is  carried  on  at  Sofala.  This 
trade  is  not  managed  by  weights  and  meafures,  but  only  by  the 
eflimation  of  the  eyec.  It  is  the  fame  in  fome  parts  of  the 
Eaft  Indies d. 

In  proportion  as  focietieg  were  polifhed,  the  objects  of  com- 
merce were  multiplied  and  diverfified.  The  wants  of  nature 
gave  birth  to  the  mod  neceflary  arts.  Thefe  were  foon  follow- 
ed by  the  arts  adminiflering  to  luxury  and  fuperfluity.  New 
wants  were  invented,  as  foon  as  new  arts  were  difcovered ;  and 
mankind  cheriihed  new  taftes  and  inclinations,  when  they  had 
found  out  the  means  of  gratifying  them.  In  confequence  of 
this,  commerce  was  extended  and  increafed.  It  then  became 
neceflary  to  find  out  fome  more  certain  method  of  judging  of 
the  value  of  commodities,  than  by  the  eye. 

I  have  fliown  in  the  article  of  geometry,  how  the  firft  attempts 
in  architecture  produced  the  feveral  meafures  of  length,  and 
that  thefe  meafures,  for  the  mod  part,  bore  a  relation  to  the 
fize  of  the  human  body,  or  fome  of  its  parts e.  It  was  eafy  to 
apply  thefe  meafures  to  determine  the  bulk  of  the  greateft  part 
of  folid  bodies.  Thus  menfuration  by  fathoms,  ells,  Sea.  was 
very  early  practifed.  It  was,  no  doubt,  more  difficult,  and  re- 
quired more  reflection,  to  difcover  the  method  of  meafuring 
liquids.  It  could  not,  however,  be  very  hard  to  find  out,  that 
they  might  determine  the  quantity  of  grain  or  liquids,  by  form- 
ing vcflels  of  certain  dimensions,  according  to  the  lineal  mea- 
fures already  known. 

The  primitive  traders  had  nothing  now  to  do,  but  to  find 
out  fome  method  to  fet  a  value  upon  metals  and  fome  other 
bodies  which  could  not  well  be  fubje&ed  to  lineal  or  liquid 
meafures.  The  difcavery  of  weights  and  balances  muft  have 
coft  a  greater  expenfe  of  thought,  than  thofe  meafures  we 
have  mentioned.  The  relation  between  the  weight  of  a  bciy 
and  its  foiid  contents,  is  not  quite  fo  obvious,  as  the  applica- 
tion of  lineal  meafures,  or  the  equality  of  the  dimensions  of  a 
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veflel,  and  of  the  quantity  of  liquids  it  can  contain.  Befides, 
fuppofing  this  relation  already  known,  it  required  much  confi- 
deration  and  many  trials  to  invent  inftruments  proper  for 
weighing  bodies.  Yet  we  fee  that  the  invention  of  the  ba- 
lance was  extremely  ancient,  fince  we  find  it  was  known  in 
the  days  of  Abraham f .  I  have  propofed,  in  the  preceding 
book,  fome  conjectures  concerning  the  invention  of  that  ma- 
chine, to  which  I  have  nothing  to  add  at  prefentg.  I  fhall  only 
obferve,  that  ftones,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  were  the  firft  bo- 
dies ufed  as  weights  h. 

The  invention  of  weights  and  meafures  would  neceflarily 
introduce  great  changes  into  the  way  of  trade,  and  contribute 
greatly  to  its  improvement.  Men  would  foon  difcover  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  trading  only  by  exchange.  On  a  thoufand 
occafions  they  would  find  it  impodible  to  give  exa£Uv  an 
equal  value  of  one  kind  of  goods  for  another  which  they  had 
a  mind  to  purchafe  ;  as  it  is  feldom  one  thing  is  precifely  of 
an  equal  value  with  another.  Befides,  it  would  often  happen, 
that  the  buyer  had  not  that  particular  kind  of  goods  which  the 
feller  wanted  in  exchange  for  his.  We  may  add  further,  that 
feveral  kinds  of  merchandife  could  not  he  divided  without  be- 
ing deftroyed,  or  at  leafl  very  much  diminifhed  in  their  va- 
lue. It  was  found  neceffary,  therefore,  in  order  to  facilitate 
thefe  exchanges,  to  introduce  into  trade  certain  things  of  an 
arbitrary,  but  fixed  and  known  value,  which  might  reprefent 
all  kinds  of  merchandife,  and  ferve  as  a  common  price  to  all 
the  objects  of  commerce.  The  fituntion  of  the  different  na- 
tions of  the  world  determined  their  choice  of  the  materials 
originally  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  In  feveral  countries,  pieces 
of  a  particular  kind  of  wood1,  fhells  of  a  certain  ipecies  k, 
grains  of  fait1,  fruits"1,  &c.  have  been,  and  Hill  are  ufed 
as  the  common   fign3  and  prices  of  all   commodities.     This 


f   Gen.  c.  ij.  v.  16.  6  Chap.  z.  art.  3. 
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was  probably  the  practice  of  the  primitive  ages  n.  But  thefe 
kinds  of  money  could  be  current  only  each  in  its  particular 
country,  none  of  them  could  become  univerfal. 

Civilized  nations  would  foon  be  fenfible  of  the  inconveni- 
ence of  thefe  kinds  of  common  figns  and  prices.  The  mo- 
ment metals  were  difcovered,  it  would  be  perceived  that  they 
were  the  moft  commodious  materials  in  nature  for  thefe  pur- 
poles  in  commerce.  Metals  are  found  almoft  in  all  climates. 
Their  hardnefs  and  folidity  preferve  them  from  many  acci- 
dents, to  which  the  other  kinds  of  money  I  have  mentioned 
are  liable.  They  may  be  divided  too  into  as  many  parts  as  it 
is  thought  proper,  without  any  diminution  of  their  real  value. 
Metals,  therefore,  were  very  foon  eftablifned  by  the  unanimous 
tonfent  of  all  nations,  as  the  reprefentative  figns  of  the  value  of 
all  the  objects  of  commerce.  , 

We  cannot  fix  the  precife  time  when  metals  began  to  be 
the  common  price  of  all  kinds  of  merchandife.  It  appears, 
that,  in  fome  countries,  this  inftitution  was  exceeding  ancient. 
Egypt  was  probably  one  of  the  countries  where  this  kind  of 
traffic  was  fir  ft  ufed.  We  have  feen  above,  in  the  article  of 
metallurgy,  that  the  difcovery  and  fabrication  of  metals  was 
of  great  antiquity  among  this  people  °.  It  has  been  remarked, 
that  there  is  no  mention  in  fcripture  of  gold  and  filver  as 
riches,  before  Abraham's  journey  into  Egypt,  but  only  after 
his  return.  Mofes  obferves*  that  this  patriarch  returned  from 
Egypt  exceeding  rich  in  gold  and  filver  p.  With  refpecl  to 
Afia,  we  fee  Abimelech,  King  of  Gerar  in  Paleftine,  gave  a 
thoufand  pieces  of  filver  to  Abraham,  for  his  taking  of  Sarah 
from  him  q.  In  a  word,  after  that  period,  there  is  frequent 
mention  in  Genefis  of  payments  made  in  filver  r.  It  is  certain, 
then,  that  this  kind  of  commerce  prevailed  in  Egypt  and  Afia 
in  very  ancient  times. 

When  metals  were  firft  introduced  into  commerce,  their 
value  was  determined  only  by  their  weight.     The  buyer  and 


n  See  Cedren.  p.  148.  ;  Suidas,  voce  'A<rFX(>tct,   t.  r.  p.  347. 
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feller  agreed  about  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  metal  to  be 
given  for  the  goods.  The  buyer  delivered  the  quantity  of  metal 
agreed  on  by  weight f.  The  fcriptures  prefent  us  with  a  remark- 
able example  of  this  ancient  way  of  buying  and  felling.  We 
there  read,  that  Abraham  gave  400  fhekels  of  filver  for  a  cave,  to 
be  a  fepulchre  for  himfelf  and  his  family.  Mofes  obferves,  that 
he  weighed  this  fum  before  all  the  people c.  It  was  the  weight, 
therefore,  which  then  determined  the  quantity  of  metal  to  be 
given  as  the  price  of  any  purchafe.  It  appears,  however, 
that  they  paid  fome  regard  to  the  purity  and  finenefs  of  the 
metal;  for  the  facred  writer  obferves,  that  the  filver  which 
Abraham  gave  was  of  the  bed  kind,  fuch  as  was  every  where 
current  u. 

Thefe  primitive  practices  Hill  fubfift  in  feveral  countries, 
In  China  gold  and  filver  are  not  current  as  money,  but  only  as 
merchandife.  Accordingly,  when  they  ufe  thefe  metals  in  pay- 
ments, it  is  the  cuftom  to  cut  them  into  pieces  in  proportion  to 
the  price  of  the  goods  they  have  purchafed.  They  then  weigh 
each  piece  of  the  metal  to  afcertain  its  value  x.  It  is  the  fame 
in  Abyfiinia  *  and  Tonquin  z. 

This  method  of  weighing  the  quantity  of  metal  in  every 
payment  made  in  gold  and  filver,  muff,  have  been  very  trou- 
blefome  and  inconvenient.  It  was  eafy  to  remedy  this  incon- 
venience. Nothing  more  was  necefiary  than  for  each  nation 
to  fix  a  mark  and  impreflion  upon  each  piece  of  metal,  figni- 
fying  and  afcertaining  its  weight  and  finenefs.  It  was  proper 
likewife  to  agree  on  certain  names  to  exprefs  each  of  thefe 
portions  of  metal,  defigned  for  the  reprefentative  figns  of  all 
kinds  of  merchandife.  Such  was  the  origin  of  money.  But 
i\  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impolhble,  to  fix  the  time  of  this  in- 
vention. If  we  believe  fome  writers,  it  belongs  to  very  re- 
mote ages.     They  tell    us,  that   the  Affyrians   were  the  fir  ft 
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who  (truck  money,  fome  time  before  the  birth  of  Abraham  a. 
According  to  Herodotus,  it  was  the  Lydians  b  ;  and  ic  appears 
that  this  art  was  very  ancient  among  that  people  c.  Other 
writers  place  the  origin  of  money  in  the  times  when  Saturn 
and  Jupiter  reigned  in  Italy  d.  Some  give  the  honour  of  this 
invention  to  a  King  of  Thefialy,  named  Itfanus  e,  faid  to  he 
the  fon  of  Deucalion  f.  The  annals  of  China  relate,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Hoang-ti,  that  is,  near  2000  years  before  J.  C. 
they  (truck  copper  money  for  the  convenience  of  commerce  %. 
We  read  too  in  Diodorus,  that  in  Egypt  they  cut  off  both 
the  hands  of  fuch  as  were  convi&ed  of  making  falfe  money  b. 
But  as  that  author  does  not  fix  any  date  to  the  fevcral  re- 
gulations he  mentions,  we  can  determine  nothing,  from  what 
he  fays,  concerning  the  period  when  they  fir(t  coined  money 
in  Egypt, 

As  to  the  facred  writings,  we  find  fome  pa(Tages  in  Genefis, 
which  feem  to  indicate,  that  another  method  of  fixing  a  cer- 
tain value  upon  pieces  of  metal,  befides  that  of  weighing 
them,  was  very  anciently  known  in  thefe  countries.  Mofes 
fays,  that  Abimelech  gave  Abraham  ]  000  pieces  of  filver  ">. 
Jofeph  was  fold  by  his  brethren  to  the  Midianitilh  merchant* 
for  twenty  pieces  of  filver k.  It  is  faid  alfo,  that  this  patri- 
arch made  a  prefent  to  Benjamin  of  300  pieces  of  filver  '.  Ik 
all  thefe  paflages  there  is  no  mention  of  the  weight  of  filver, 
but  only  of  the  number  of  pieces.  What  is  more,  we  read, 
that  Jacob  bought  a  field  from  the  children  of  Hamor  for  an 
hundred  Kefitah  m.  Interpreters  are  much  divided  about  the 
meaning  of  this  word.  In  general,  however,  they  are  of 
opinion  that  this   paffage  fpeaks  of  a  certain  fum   of  filver, 
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But  had  that  filver  any  impreffion  upon  it  ?  In  a  word,  were 
thofe  pieces  which  Mofes-  fpeaks  of,  pieces  of  coined  money  ? 
The  difficulty  confifts  in  determining  this.  The  greateil  number 
cf  commentators  maintain,  that  this  word,  Kefttab,  fignifies  a 
piece  of  money  with  the  impreffion  of  a  lamb  n  upon  it.  This 
opinion  appears  to  me  the  more  probable,  as  we  know  very  well, 
that  the  figures  of  animals  were  the  fipft  impreffions  upon  the 
money  of  the  ancient  nations  °.  I  am  perfuaded,  therefore, 
that  the  art  of  impreffing  certain  marks  upon  pieces  of  metal, 
to  point  out  and  afcertain  their  value,  was -known  and  practifed 
in  fome  countries  in  the  days  of  Jacob;  in  fome  countries,  I 
fay,  for  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the  ufe  of  fuch  money  was 
very  general. 

Befides,  it  does  not  feem  to  me,  that  the  invention  of  this 
fir  ft  fpecies  of  money  required  either  much  labour  or  much 
fagacity.  This  firft  money  was  either  {imply  caffc  in  moulds, 
or,  at  mod,  ftruck  with  the  hammer.  It  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  Japan  and  feveral  eaftern  nations.  This  is  a  kind  of 
ingots  of  gold  or  filver,  very  coarfely  formed.  They  ftrike 
a  mark  upon  them  with  the  hammer,  expreffing  their  ftand- 
?.rd,  and  their  weight  p.  The  fabrication  of  fuch  pieces  of 
money,  required  neither  much  care  nor  much  {kill.  I  imagine, 
like  wife,  that  originally  thefe  pieces  of  money  were  current 
only  in  the  country  where  they  were  ftruck.  When  they  were 
given  in  payment  in  other  countries,  it  was  the  cuftom  to 
iveigh  them.  What  inclines  me  to  this  opinion,  is,  that  when 
jofeph's  brethren,  at  their  return  into  Egypt,  brought  back  the 
money  which  that  patriarch  had  caufed  to  be  put  into  their 
lacks,  they  fay,  that  they  had  found  it  in  full  weight,  and  had 
brought  it  back  the  fame  '. 

:1  See  le  oornm.  du  P.  Oil  met,  t.  1.  p  660.  ;  Mfni  <k  Tvev.  Mai  1704,  p. 
780.;  Diueriat.  du  P.  Souciet.  .All  les  medailles  Hebraitjues,   p.  67,  &  114. 

There  was  formerly  in  Fiance  gulden  deniers  with  a  iamb,  ami  both  (mallet 
and  jyreaterones  with'  a  fhecjj  upon  them. 

1  The  ancient  moneys  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  bore  the  im  predion  of 
an  ox.  Sec  part  a.  b.  4.  Si-  <uii>  Pliu.  1.  33.  fed.  13.  p.  oic,  Pint.  t.  1.  p. 
-74-   F. 

P  See  Chuidin,  t.  4.  p.  179,  s-Srv;  TavnuLr,  t.  4.  p.  337.;  Hift.  pen.  des 
.■■■■  ".•.  t.  10.  planche  1.  n.  6.  planche  4.  n.  $>,  planche  6.  n,  n. ;  fiiaiichiui,  hill. 
$niv.  p.  51a.  5  Tab.  B.  Ns  iff.   ''•■■  cap.  3:. 

*  Gen.  c.  43.  v.  11. 

Howevec 
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However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  days  of  Jacob, 
commerce  was  carried  on  between  different  countries,  and  in 
many  kinds  of  merchandife.  The  Ifhmaelites  and  Midianites, 
to  whom  Jofeph  was  fold  by  his  brethren,  came  from  the 
country  of  Gilead,  and  went  into  Egypt  to  fell  their  goods  r, 
which  confided  of  fpiceries,  and  feveral  other  precious  things f. 
This  fuppofes  a  regular  trade,  and  of  fome  ftanding,  as  thef? 
kinds  of  merchandife  adminifter  rather  to  luxury  than  mere  ne- 
ceffity.  The  purchafe  which  thefe  merchants  made  of  Jofeph  to 
fell  him  again  in  Egypt,  fhews  alio,  that  even  then  there  was  a 
trade  in  flaves  in  feveral  countries  *. 

We  fee  likewife,  that,  in  very  remote  ages,  there  was  a 
great  trade  in  corn  carried  on  in  Egypt.  In  times  of  fear- 
city,  that  kingdom  was  the  refource  of  all  the  neighbouring 
countries.  During  the  feven  years  of  famine  which  afflicted 
Paleftine  and  the  adjacent  ftates,  Egypt,  by  the  care  of  Jo- 
feph, was  in  a  condition  to  furnifh  corn  to  all  the  ftrangers 
who  came  there  to  buy  it  u.  Correipondence  was,  even  then, 
fo  well  regulated,  that  it  was  not  long  before  Jacob  was 
informed  of  this,  though  he  lived  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
from  Egypt  x. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  trade  was  carried  on  in  thefe 
primitive  times,  we- muft  make  a  diftinction  hetween  land  and 
fea-trade. 

Land-trade  without  doubt  was  firft.  Yet  it  muft  have  been 
a  confiderable  time  hefore  even  this  could  be  carried  on  with 
eafe  and  fafety.  The  art  of  breaking  animals,  and  of 
ufing  them  commodioufly  for  carriage,  muft  firft  have  been 
invented.  Then  highways  muft  have  been  made,  and  thofe 
obftacles,  which  nature  has  oppofed  to  the  free  communication 
between  different  countries,  removed  or  overcome.  Semi- 
ramis,  fay  hiftorians,  applied  herfelf  to  render  the  reads  prac- 
ticable through  the  whole  extent  of  her  empire  y.  This  is 
the  firft  attempt  of  that  kind  taken  notice  of.  in  hiftory.  Yet  as 
there   were   feveral  princeffes    of  that  nams,    I  cannot   confi- 


r   Gen.  c.  57.  v.  iy.  f  fhtd.  r  Ibid.  v.  76. 

'•    Ibid.  c.  .',--■  v-  1,  &  J.  x    Ibid. 

Diod.    1.    1.  p.    U<J,  117..;  Strabo,  1.  x6.  p.  1071.  ;    Folyser,.  ftrat.  1.  s. 
i    '■''■ 
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dently  afcribe  thefe  magnificent  works  mentioned  by  fe- 
veral  writers,  to  the  mod  ancient  Semiramis,  the  Queen  of 
Ninus  a. 

If  we  believe  feveral  ancient  authors,  we  muft  place  in  this 
period  which  we  are  now  upon,  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
building  bridges,  an  art  fo  neceffary  to  commerce.  Herodotus 
fays,  that  Menes,  one  of  the  firft  kings  of  Egypt,  built  a  bridge 
over  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Nile  a.  Diodorus  afcribes  the 
conflruclion  of  that  magnificent  bridge  over  the  Euphrates  at 
Babylon  to  the  ancient  Semiramis  b.  I  ihall  not  now  infill  on 
the  truth  of  thefe  fads.  I  have  already  obferved  how  far  I 
think  they  may  be  depended  upon. 

The  invention  of  carriages  proper  for  tranfporting  goods 
of  a  certain  weight,  might  alfo  be  ranked  among  thofe  arts 
which  muft  have  preceded  the  eftablilhment  of  commerce  by 
land.  But  I  do  not  find  that  the  ancients  made  much  ufe  of 
thefe  kind  of  machines  in  tranfporting  merchandife.  There  is 
no  mention  of  them  in  ancient  authors  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that 
to  this  day  they  are  not  ufed  in  the  Levant;  though  it  was  in 
thefe  countries  that  commerce  had  its  birth. 

It  appears,  that  in  thefe  places,  from  the  remotefl  ages,  they 
made  ufe  of  beads  of  burden  fcr  the  tranfporting  of  goods. 
In  long  journeys  they  employed  camels.  The  Ifnmaelites 
and  Midianites,  to  whom  Jofeph  was  fold,  rode  on  camels  c. 
That  hiflory,  in  my  opinion,  prefents  us  with  a  finking  image 
of  the  manner  in  which  commerce  by  land  is  carried  on  in  the 
Levant  at  this  day.  Several  merchants  join  together,  and  form 
what  they  call  a  caravan.  The  fcripture  feems  to  me  to  repre- 
fent  thefe  Ifhmaelites  and  Midianites  who  bought  Jofeph,  as 
forming  fuch  a  caravan.  The  book  of  Job  alfo  may  ferve  to 
ihew  us  the  great  antiquity  of  this  cuftom.  It  mentions  the 
troops  of  Tenia  and  of  Sheba  d,  that  is,  caravans  which  fet  out 
from  thefe  two  cities  of  Arabia. 

We  fee  alfo  beads   of  burden  employed  in  the  journey  the 
fons  of  Jacob  made  into  Egypt  to  buy  corn.     They  perform - 


7-  Secfuprs,  b.  i.  chap.  $.  p.  i<J8. 

3  L.  i.  n.  99.  b  L.  i.  p.  in.  c  Gen.  c.  37.  v.  15. 

*  Job,  c.  <j.  v.  19.    Sec  Is  P.  Calinet.  loco  cii. 
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ed  that  journey  by  land,  and  Mofes  tells  us  they  made  ufe 
of  afTes  for  carriage  e.  It  is  well  known,  that,  in  warm  coun- 
tries, thefe  kind  of  animals  are  almoft  as  much  valued  as 
horfes  or  mules.  They  are  infinitely  fuperior  to  thofe  in  our 
climate. 

One  of  the  greatefr.  obftacles  which  thofe  who  carried  on 
commerce  by  land  muft  have  had  to  ftruggle  with,  was  the 
difficulty  of  finding  fubfiftence  and  lodging  by  the  way.  Thefe 
firft  travellers  muft  have  carried  provifions  with  them  for 
themfelves  and  their  beads.  When  they  had  a  mind  to  take 
refrefhment,  they  probably  placed  themfelves  in  the  day-time 
under  the  fhade  of  fome  tree,  and  in  the  night  retired  to  fome 
cave.  Afterwards  tents  came  into  ufe ;  every  one  carried  his 
own  tent  with  him,  and  pitched  it  in  the  moil:  commodious 
and  agreeable  fpot  he  found  on  the  road.  We  find  feveral 
examples  of  this  practice  in  the  hiftory  of  Abraham  in  fcrip- 
ture.  This  patriarch  always  travelled  with  his  tent f*  This 
cuftom  fublifts  to  this  day  in  the  eaft. 

As  commerce  increafed,  and  thefe  journeys  became  more 
frequent,  they  would  perceive  how  dangerous  and  difagreeable 
it  was  to  have  no  fixed  and  fecure  place  by  the  way  to  repofe 
in.  The  defire  of  gain  would  fuggeft  to  fome  people  the 
thought  of  offering  the  ufe  of  their  houfes  to  travellers  for 
payment.  It  was  thus  inns  were  by  degrees  eftablifhed  in 
feveral  places.  Herodotus  afcribes  this  invention  to  the  Ly- 
dians,  but  he  does  not  fix  the  time  of  it g.  Probably  how- 
ever it  was  very  ancient.  The  Lydian  monarchy  may  be 
reckoned  among  thofe  which  were  formed  in  the  mod  remote 
antiquity  *.     Befides,  we    may  obferve,  that,  in  the  days  of 


e  Chap.  42.  v.  2(5.     See  alfo  c.  45.  v.  a:,  &  23, 

f  Chap.  12.  v.  8.  c.  13.  v.  18.  g  L.  1.  n.  94. 

*  Their  firft  King,  whofe  name  was  Menes,  was,  fay  they,  the  Con  of  Jn~ 
piter,  and  of  the  Earth.  The  meaning  of  this  expreffion  is  we'd  known.  It 
was  Lydus,  one  of  his  fucceflbrs,  lay  hiftorians,  who  gave  the  name  of  Lydia 
to  the  country.  See  Herod.  1.  1.  n.  7.  1.  4.  n.  45.  1.  7.  n.  74.  Bionyf.  Ha!i- 
carn.   1.  t.  p.  21. 

But  it  feems  more  probable  to  me  that  this  country  derived  its  name  from 
Lud,  the  fon  of  Japhet.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Jolephus,  St.  Jerome,  and  feve- 
ral other  authors  both  ancient  and  modern.  See  Bochar:,  Phalcg.  1.  4.  c.  %6.  & 
le  P.  Calmet,  t.  1.  p.  30c. 

Jacob, 
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Jacob  h,  inns  were  eftablifhed  in  fome  places,  though  the  an-* 
cient  cuftom  of  carrying  provifions  for  themfelves  and  their 
beafis  ftill  continued  *. 

We  may  comprehend  under  the  name  of  land-trade,  that 
which  was  carried  on  by  rivers  and  canals.  The  one  muft  have 
been  nearly  as  ancient  as  the  other.  The  firft  cities  were  pro- 
bably built  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Their  inhabitants  needed 
provifions  to  be  brought  them.  They  would  foon  difcover, 
that  the  rivers  might  be  of  great  fervice  for  that  purpofe.  Ne- 
ceflity  would  fuggeft  the  methods  of  making  ufe  of  them  for 
that  end,  and  probably  it  was  not  long  before  fuch  methods 
were  difcovered.  Men  muft  very  foon  have  obfervedj  on  a 
thoufand  oceafions,  pieces,  of  wood  floating  down  rivers.  After 
this  obfervation,  it  was  an-eafy  and  natural  thought,  to  collect 
a  number  of  fuch  pieces  of  wood,  to  tie  them  together,  and 
form  a  float  of  them.  After  they  had  found  that  this  affem- 
blage  of  pieces  of  wood  kept  above  water,  it  would  be  as  eafy 
to  difcover,  that  it  would  carry  a  fmaller  or  greater  weight  in 
proportion  to  its  fi^e-  Experience  would  foon  teach  them  how 
to  guide  thefe  kind  of  water-carriages,  the  only  ones  which 
were  known  in  the  firft  ages  k. 

Thefe  floats  or  rafts  were  probably  fucceeded  by  canoes, 
fuch  as^he  favages  ufe  at  prefent1.  Thefe  are  trunks  of  trees 
made  hollow  by  means  of  fire.  This  fecond  kind  of  veffels 
were  both  more  commodious  and  more  fecure  than  floats* 
The  goods  in  them  were  not  fo  much  expofed  to  be  fpoiled 
or  carried  away  by  the  water.  In  ancient  times  thefe  canoes, 
made  of  a  fingle  tree,  were  much  ufedm.  They  were  known 
by  the  name  of  Monoxyles  n.  Sanchoniatho  fays,  that  Ou- 
foiis,  one  of  the  molt  ancient  heroes  of  Phoenicia,  took  a 
tree  which  was  half-burnt,  cut  off  its  branches,  and  was  the 


b  Gen.  c.  41.  v.  17.     See  alfo  Exod.  e.  4.  v.  14. 

i  Gen.  c.  45.  v.  ii,  &  13.  c.  41.  v.  17.  4 

k  See  Conon.  narfat.  at.  apud  Phot.  p.  433-;  Plin.  1.  7.  feci.  57-  P-  4' 7-  t  *»• 
feci.  4:.  p.  <36s. ;   Agatarchid    apud  Phot    p.  1314-;  Ifidor.  orig.  1.  19.  c.  1. 

Rec.   des  voyag.   au  Nord,  t.  9.    p.  171.5  Hift.  de  la  Virgiuic,  1.   3.  c.  13. 
p.  315-;   Voyage  de  Damp,  t   1    p.  93. 

111  See  Virgil,  georg.  I.  1.  v.  136.;   Hift   de  la  Chine,  t.  1.  p.  41. 

n  See  Plato  de  leg.  1.  12.  p.  995.5  ^ha.  *•  6-  *e<-t-  iC**  P'  3*8, 
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firft  who  had  the  courage  to  expofe  himfelf   upon  the  wa- 
ters °. 

Every  country  does  not  afford  a  fufncient  number  of  trees, 
of  a  proper  fize  for  forming  thefe  canoes.  It  was  neceffary, 
therefore,  to  find  out  the  art  of  imitating  thefe  natural  veffels, 
by  conftructing  artificial  ones,  of  feveral  pieces  of  wood  join- 
ed together,  of  a  proper  folidity  and  capacity.  Several  ancient 
nations  ufed  a  kind  of  boats,  formed  of  {lender  rods,  joined 
together  in  the  manner  of  hurdles,  and  covered  with  flcins  p. 
Thefe  kind  of  boats  are  ftill  ufed  on  the  Red  Sea  q.  The  barks 
of  the  people  of  Iceland  are  made  of  long  poles  placed  croiT- 
wife,  and  tied  together  with  thongs  of  whales  whifkers.  They 
are  covered  with  the  Ikins  of  fea-dogs,  fewed  with  finews.  in- 
ftead  of  thread  r.  The  canoes  of  the  favages  in  America  are 
made  of  the  barks  of  trees.  I  am  perfuaded,  however,  that  it 
was  not  very  long  before  they  difcovered  the  art  of  conflrucling 
veffels  of  feveral  planks  joined  together,  either  with  cords  or 
wooden  pins.  Several  nations  ftill  prefent  us  with  models  of 
veffels  conflrudted  in  both  thefe  ways f. 

Straight  poles  and  oars  were  fufficient  to  conduct  thefe  kinds 
of  veffels.  In  this  manner,  men  in  the  remoteft  ages  might 
navigate  their  rivers,  and  tranfport  their  merchandifes  from  one 
country  to  another. 

Experience  having  more  and  more  encouraged  them,  they 
would  at  laft  venture  to  expofe  themfelves  upon  the  open  fea. 
Let  us  examine  in  what  manner,  and  by  what  degrees,  man- 
kind might  learn  to  conduct  themfelves  on  that  terrible  element. 
It  is  to  the  invention  of  this  art  that  commerce  owes  its  greateft 
improvements,  and  there  is  no  invention  of  which  mankind 
have  fo  much  reafon  to  boaft.  We  may  even  fay  of  navigation, 
that  it  feems  to  furpafs  the  limits  of  the  human  underitanding, 
and  to  be  beyond  the  utmoft  reach  of  our  fagacity. 


0  Apud  Etifeb.  praep.  evang.  I.  r.  p.  3y.  A. 

P  Csef.  de  bell.  civ.  1.  i.  n.  sr.;   Plin.  1.  7.  feci.  57.  p.  417.;  Strabo,  1.  3.  p. 
234.  1.  16.  p.  1 114.     See  Schelf.  de  milit.  nav.  1.  z.  C.  3.  p.  16. 

1  Pietro  d'ella  Valle,  t.  1.  p.  169. 

r  Hift.  nat.  de  l'lflande,  t.  %.  p.  ao8,  &  110. 
1"  Lettr.  edif.  t.  18.  p.  195. 
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CHAP.         II. 

Of  Navigation. 

SEVERAL  conjectures  prefent  themfelves  concerning  the  ori- 
gin of  navigation.  Various  accidents  and  events  might 
have  given  birth  to  that  art.  The  fea-coafts  in  many  places 
are  full  of  iflands,  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  continent. 
Curiofity  would  naturally  infpire  men  with  an  inclination  to 
pafs  over  into  thefe  iflands.  As  this  pafTage  would  not  appear 
either  very  long,  or  very  dangerous,  they  would  attempt  it.  Suc- 
cefs  in  one  of  thefe  attempts  would  encourage  to  a  fecond.  Pli « 
ny  relates,  that  anciently  they  failed  only  among  iflands,  and 
that  on  rafts'. 

Fifhing,  to  which  feveral  nations  applied  themfelves  in  the 
earlieft  ages,  might  alfo  contribute  to  the  origin  of  navigation. 
I  am,  however,  moft  inclined  to  think,  that  the  firft  ideas  of 
this  art  were  owing  to  thofe  nations  which  were  feated  near 
the  mouths  of  rivers,  where  they  fell  into  the  fea.  As  they 
failed  upon  thefe  rivers,  they  would  fometimes  be  carried  out 
to  fea,  either  by  the  current,  by  a  ftorm,  or  even  by  defign. 
They  would  be  terrified  at  firft  at  the  violence  of  the  waves, 
and  the  dangers  with  which  they  threatened  them.  But,  when 
they  had  got  over  thefe  firft  terrors,  they  would  foon  be  fenfi- 
ble  of  the  great  advantages  which  the  fea  might  procure  them» 
and,  of  confequence,  would  endeavour  to  find  out  the.  means  of 
failing  upon  it. 

In  whatever  way  mankind  became  familiar  with  that  terrible 
element,  it  is  certain,  that  the  firft  effays  in  navigation  were 
made  in  the  moft  ancient  times.  Mofes  informs  us,  that  the 
grandfons  of  Japhet  pafTed  over  into  the  iflands  near  the  conti- 
nent, and  took  pofTeffion  of  them  u.  It  is  alfo  an  undoubted 
fact,  that  colonies  very  foon  failed  from  Egypt  into  Greece  *. 


r  L.  7.  fe£V.  57.  p.  417.  u  Gen.  c.  10.  v.  5. 

x  See  fupra,  b.  a.  art.  5.  p.  €4. 
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Sanchoniatho  afcribes  the  invention  of  the  art  of  building  fhips, 
and  the  glory  of  undertaking  fea-voyages,  to  the  Caberites  >'. 
The  ancient  traditions  of  the  Phoenicians  make  the  Caberites 
cotemporary  with  the  Titans  z. 

I  have  defcribed,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  what  was  pro- 
bably the  firft  form  and  conftruction  of  the  vefTels  ufed  in  the 
navigation  of  lakes  and  rivers.  Such  alfo  would  be  the  form 
of  the  firft  fhips.  But  experience  would  foon  convince  them, 
that  fhips  defigned  for  navigating  the  feas  ought  to  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent conftruction  from  thofe  intended  for  rivers.  They 
would  make  it  their  ftudy,  therefore,  to  give  fuch  a  form  and 
folidity  to  mips  defigned  for  the  fea,  as  would  enable  them 
to  refift  the  impetuofity  of  its  waves.  They  would  next  en- 
deavour to  find  out  a  method  of  guiding  and  directing  them 
with  eafe  and  fafety.  Sculls  and  oars  were  the  only  inflruments 
that  occurred  to  them  for  fome  time.  It  muft  have  been  long 
before  they  thought  of  adding  the  helm.  The  ancients  ima- 
gined, that  it  was  the  fins  of  fifhes  which  firft  fuggeftcd  the 
idea  of  oars,  and  that  the  hint  of  the  helm  was  taken  from 
obferving  how  birds  direct  their  flight  by  their  tails  a.  The 
fhape  of  fhips,  excepting  the  fails,  feems  to  me  to  be  copied 
from  that  of  fifhes.  What  the  fins  and  tail  are  to  fillies,  that 
the  oars  and  helm  are  to  fhips.  But  thefe  are  only  conjectures 
more  or  lefs  probable,  and  not  worth  examining  to  the  bot* 
torn. 

The  action  of  the  wind,  whofe  effects  are  fo  fenfible 
and  fo  frequent,  might  foon  fuggeft  the  ufe  of  fails.  But 
the  manner  of  adjufting  and  managing  them  was  more  dif- 
ficult, and  would  not  be  fo  foon  discovered.  This,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  was  the  very  laft  part  of  the  construction  of  fhips 
which  was  found  out.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the 
practice  of  the  favages  and  other  rude  nations,  who  make  ufe 
only  of  oars,  but  have  no  fails.  It  would  be  the  fame  in  the 
firft  ages.  The  firft  navigators  only  coafted,  and  cautioufly 
avoided  lofing   fight  of  land.     In  fuch  circumftances,   fails 

y  Apud  Eufeb.  praspar.  evang.  I.  t.  p.  3C.  A. 
2  Ibid*  a  Plin.  i,  10.  feft.  iz.  p.  551. 
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would  baye  been  more  dangerous  than  ufeful.  It  required  the 
experience  of  feveral  ages  to  teach  navigators  the  art  of  employ- 
ing the  wind  in  the  direction  of  {hips. 

If  we  believe,-  however,  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, this  art  of  ufmg  the  wind  by  means  of  marts  and  fails, 
was  exceeding  ancient.  They  give  the  honour  of  this  difco. 
very  to  Ifis b..  But  over  and  above  the  little  credit  which  is 
due  to  the  greatefl  part  of  the  hiflory  of  that  princefs,  we  fhall 
fee  by  and  by,  that  this  difcoyery  cannot  be  afcribed  to  the 
Egyptians. 

Men  muft  foon  haye  endeavoured  to  find  out  fpme  method 
of  flopping  fhips  at  fea,  and  keeping  them  firm  at  their  moor- 
ings. They  would  at  firfl  make  ufe  of  various  expedients  for 
this  purpofe,  fuch  as  large  flones,  hampers,  or  facks  full  of 
fand  or  other  heavy  bodies c.  Thefe  they  fixed  to  ropes,  and 
threw  into  the  fea.  Thefe  methods  would  be  fufTicient  in  the 
firfl  ages,  when  the  veflels  they  ufed  were  only  fmall  and  light 
barks.  But  as  navigation  improved,  and  larger  fhips  were 
built,  fome  other  machine  became  necefiary.  We  know  not 
at  what  time,  or  by  whom,  the  anchor,  that  machine  at  once 
fo  fimple  and  fo  admirable,  was  invented.  We  find  nothing 
certain  on  this  fubje£l  in  ancient  authors'3.  Only  they  agree 
in  placing  this  diicovery  in  ages  greatly  poflerior  to  thofe  we 
are  now  examining.  They  afcribe  this  invention  to  feveral 
different  perfons.  I  imagine,  the  anchor,  like  feveral  other 
machines,  might  be  found  put  in  many  different  countries,} 
much  about  the  fame  time.  It  is  certain,  that  the  firfl:  an- 
chors were  not  made  of  iron,  but  of  flonee,  or  even  of  wood  fc 
Thefe  lafl  v/ere  loaded  with  lead.  We  are  told  this  by  feveral 
writers,  and  amongft  others  by  Diodorus.  This  author  relates, 
that  the  Phoenicians,  in  their  firfl  voyages  into  Spain,  having 
amaflcd  more  filver  than  their  fhips  could  contain,  took  the 


b   Ilygin.  fab.  177.;  CafHod.  var.  \.  j.  ep    17, 

c  Appollon.  Argonaut.  1.  t.   v.    955.;  Plin.  1.  3C.   feet.  13.   p.  741.     See  Ic 
freftrd'H.  Ettenne,  au  mot  Ai&as. 
d  See  Plin.  1.  7.  Sb&.  57.  p-  418.  ;   Puuf.  1.  :.  c.  14. 
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lead  from  their  anchors,  and  put  filver  in  its  place5.  We 
may  obferve  further,  that  the  firft  anchors  had  only  one  flook. 
It  was  not  till  many  ages  after,  that  Anacharfis  invented  one 
with  two11. 

All  thefe  different  kinds  of  anchors  are  (till  in  ufe  in  fomq 
Countries.  The  inhabitants  of  Iceland  >,  and  of  Bander-? 
Congo  k,  ufe  a  large  (tone  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  and  a, 
flick  thruit  through  it.  In  China,  Japan,  Siam,  and  the  Ma- 
nillas, they  have  only  wooden  anchors,  to  which  they  tie  great 
{tones'.  In  the  kingdom  of  Calicut  they  are  of  ftoner4.  The 
ignorance  of  the  firft  ages,  and  of  many  nations  to  this  day,  of 
the  art  of  working  iron,  has  been  the  occafion  of  all  thefe  rude 
and  clumfy  contrivances. 

Though  the  firft  navigators  coafted  along  the  fhores,  and 
took  all  poffible  pains  not  to  lofe  fight  of  land,  yet,  in  the  very 
firft  ages,  they  muft  frequently  have  been  driven  off  to  fea  by 
dorms.  The  confufion  and  uncertainty  they  found  themfelves 
in  when  thefe  accidents  happened,  would  put  them  upon  ftudy- 
ing  fome  method  of  finding  where  they  were  in  thefe  circum- 
ftances.  They  would  foon  be  fenfible,  that  the  inspection  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  was  the  only  thing  that  could  afford  them 
any  direction.  It  was  in  this  manner,  probably,  that  agrono- 
my came  to  be  applied  to  navigation. 

From  the  firft  moment  men  began  to  obferve  the  motion  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  they  would  take  notice,  that  in  that  part 
of  the  heavens  where  the  fun  never  palfes,  there  are  certain 
{tars  which  appear  conflantly  every  night.  It  was  eafy  to  dif- 
cover  the  pofition  of  thefe  ftars  in  refpecl  of  our  earth.  They 
appear  always  en  the  left  hand  of  the  obfervator  whofe  face  is 
turned  to  the  eaft.  Navigators  were  foon  fenfible  that  this 
difcovery  might  be  of  great  advantage  to  them,  as  thefe  ftars 
conflantly  pointed  out  the  fame  part  of  the  world.  When  they 
happened    to  be  drjven  from  their  courfe,    they  found,   that* 


S  L.  5.  p.  358.  h  Sirabo,  I.  7.  p.  464. ;  Pirn.  1.  7.  fe&.  $7-  P-  41&. 

j   Hi'.t.  nat.  <!<•  l'Iflande,   t.  1.  p.  263. 
k   Gemelli,   Giro  del'  mondo,  t.  2.  p.  194. 

1  Lem-.  edif.  t.  14.  p.  ia.j  Voyage des  Holland,  t,  2.  p.  77,  &  83  ;  Hift.  "tr.. 
dfs  voyag,  t.  8.  p.  308: ;  Schouteu,  t.  1.  p.  84. 
-"•  Schcffer.  de  milit,  nav.  I,  1.  c.  $,  p.  J4S. 
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in  order  to  recover  it,  they  had  only  to  direct  their  fhip  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  to  bring  her  into  her  former  pofition,  with 
refpect  to  thofe  ftars  which  they  faw  regularly  every  night. 

Antiquity  gives  the  honour  of  this  difcovery  to  the  Phoeni- 
cians", a  people  equally  induftrious  and  enterprifing.  The 
GreatvBear  would  probably  be  the  firft  guide  which  thefe  anci- 
ent navigators  made  choice  of.  This  conftellation  is  eafily  dif- 
tinguifhed,  both  by  the  brightnefs  and  peculiar  arrangement  of 
the  ftars  which  compofe  it.  Being  near  the  pole,  it  hardly 
ever  fets,  with  refpect  to  thofe  places  which  the  Phoenicians 
frequented.  We  know  not  in  what  age  navigators  firft  began 
to  obferve  the  northern  ftars,  for  the  direction  of  their  courfe. 
But  it  muft  have  been  in  very  ancient  times.  The  Great  Bear 
is  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job  °,  who  feems  to  have  conver- 
fed  much  with  merchants  and  navigators  p.  The  name  by 
which  that  conftellation  was  known  among  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Greece,  and  the  tales  which  they  related  about  its  ori- 
gin, prove  that  it  was  obferved  for  the  direction  of  navigators 
in  very  remote  ages  q. 

But  the  obfervation  of  the  ftars  in  the  Great  Bear  was  a  verv 
imperfect  and  uncertain  rule  for  the  direction  of  a  fhip's  courfe- 
The  truth  is,  this  conftellation  points  out  the  pole  only  in  a  very 
vague  and  confufed  manner.  Its  head  is  not  fufhciently  near 
it,  and  its  extremities  are  more  than  forty  degrees  diftant  from 
it.  This  vaft  extent  occafions  very  different  afpects,  both  at 
different  hours  of  the  night  in  the  fame  frafon  of  the  year,  and 
in  the  fame  hour  in  different  feafons.  This  variation  would  be 
confiderably  increafed,  when  it  came  to  be  referred  to  the  hori- 
zon, to  which  the  courfe  of  navigators  muft  neceffarily  be  re- 
ferred. They  muft  have  made  an  allowance  for  this  variation 
by  guefs ;  which  could  not  but  occafion  great  miftakes  and  er- 
rors, in  thofe  ages,  when  they  were  guided  only  by  practice 
inftead  of  geometrical  rules  and  tables,  which  were  not  invent- 
ed till  many  ages  after. 


n  See  infra,  p. 

°  See  our  diflertation  on  the  constellations  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job. 

P  See  iupra,  b.  3.  c.  a.  p.  141. 

«  See  Bianchini,  iftor.  uuiv.  p.  195.  j  Spe&acle  de  la  nature,  t.  4.  p.  317,  8:c. 
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It  mufl  have  been  long  before  navigation  arrived  at  any  tole- 
rable degree  of  perfection.  There  is  no  art  or  profeffion  which 
requires  fo  much  thought  and  knowledge.  The  art  of  fa'iling 
is  of  all  others  the  moll  complicated,  its  moft  common  opera- 
tions depend  upon  various  branches  in  different  fciences.  It 
appears,  however,  that,  even  in  the  ages  we  are  now  exami- 
ning, fome  nations  had  made  fome  progrefs  in  maritime  affairs. 
Thefe  difcoveries  can  be  afcribed  to  nothing,  but  that  love  to 
commerce  with  which  thefe  nations  were  animated,  and  their 
great  ardor  for  the  advancement  of  it. 


ARTICLE     I. 

Of  the  Phoenicians. 

rT"'HOSE  of  the  dependents  of  Noah  who  fettled  on  the  coafls 
of  Paleftine,  were  unqueftionably  the  firft  who  found  out 
the  art  of  making  navigation  fubfervient  to  commerce.  Thefe 
people  are  known  in  fcripture  by  the  name  of  Canaanitesr,  a 
word  which  in  the  language  of  the  eaft  fignifies  merchants  f« 
They  are  the  fame  who  were  afterwards  called  Phoenicians  by 
the  Greeks c.  Sidon,  which  was  originally  their  capital  cityu, 
was  founded  by  Sidon  the  eldeft  fon  of  Canaan  x.  For  a  long 
time  it  enjoyed  the  fovereignty  of  the  Mediterranean y.  It  is 
eafy  to  fatisfy  ourfelves  of  this,  by  reading  the  moft  ancient 
writers.  Homer,  as  Strabo  obferves,  fpeaks  only  of  Sidon z, 
and  plainly  enough  intimates  that  its  inhabitants  carried  on  the 
greateft  trade.  This  city  was  afterwards  eclipfed  by  its  own  co- 
lony Tyrea.  But  this  was  many  ages  later  than  the  times  we 
are  now  examining. 


T  Num.  c.  13.  v.  30. 

f  See  Braun.  dc  veftitu  facerdot.  Hebr.  p.  iji. ;  L'hifl:  univerf.  t.  t.  p.  iif., 
f  Ibid.  p.  57<S.  t.  z.  p.  S3,  &  61.;  Marib..  p.  X90. ;  Calm.  t.  1.  p.   171.  t.   3. 
p.  131.;   Mem.  de  Trev.  Juill.  1704,  p.  1184.     Juin.  1705.    p.   1039. 

u  Marfh.  p.  190.;  Hift.  univ.  t.  z.  p.  54,  &  74.;   Bochart,  Phaleg.  1.  4.  c.  37. 

x  Gen.  c.  10.  v.  15,  &  19.  ;  Jof.  antiq.  1.  i.e.  6. 

>'  P.  Mela,  1.  1.  c.  n. ;  Strabo,  1.  ifi.  p.  1097. 

z  L.  i(S.  p.  1C97,  a  ftkiah,  c.  23.  v.  12. ;  Juftin.  1.  18.  c.  3. 
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The  Phoenicians,  fo  I  fhall  henceforth  call  them,  inhabited 
a  very  barren  and  ungrateful  foil :  but  their  own  induftry  pro- 
cured them  thofe  bleflings  which  nature  feemed  to  have  refufed 
them.  They  applied  themfelves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts, 
and  made  a  very  great  and  rapid  progrefs  in  them.  The  Phoe- 
nicians feem  to  have  peculiarly  excelled  in  manufactures  and 
works  of  tafte  *.  In  confequence  of  this,  commerce  was  the 
great  object  of  their  attention.  They  have  been  always  efleem- 
cd  the  inventors  of  this  art,  and  the  inftru&ors  of  other  na- 
tions in  the  practice  of  itb.  They  have  been  honoured  alfo 
by  all  antiquity,  as  the  inventors  of  weights  and  meafuresc,  of 
arithmetic1,  and  of  writing e.  In  a  word,  the  ancients  be- 
lieved it  was  the  Phoenicians  who  found  out  the  art  of  calling 
accounts f,  keeping  registers,  and  every  thing  that  belongs  to 
a  factory. 

With  fo  ftrong  a  turn  towards  commerce,  this  people  foon 
perceived,  that  they  might  derive  unfpeakable  advantages  from 
the  fea.  Accordingly  they  are  accounted  by  all  antiquity  the 
inventors  of  navigations.  Nature  had  formed  feveral  very  fafe 
and  commodious  harbours  upon  their  coafts.  Being  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Libanus,  and  feveral  other  mountains,  they 
could  eafily  procure  from  thence  wood  proper  for  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  mips.  The  Phoenicians  knew  how  to  make  the  moll 
of  all  thefe  advantages.  Succefs  having  crowned  their  firft  en- 
terprifes,  in  a  few  ages  they  eftablifhed  a  moil  extenfive  and 
fiourifhing  trade  all  over  the  Mediterranean11. 

It  appears,  that,  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  the  Phoenicians 
were  confidered  as  a  very  powerful  people ;.     It  is  certain  alfo, 


*  See  Bocharr,  in  Pha'eg.  1.  4.  c.  35.  P-  34?. 

Ridcn  was  famous  for  making  linen,  tapeltry,  and  fine  veils,  for  working 
metals  and  wood,  and  the  invention  of  glafs,  &c. 

Tyre  was  celebrated  for  the  art  of  dying,  particularly  purple,  for  working  ivo- 
ry, &c. 

t>  Dionyf.  Perieger.  v.  908.;  See  aifo  Huet,  hid.  du  commerce,  p.  <J$. 

c   Polydor.  Virgil.  1.  1.  c.  19. 

d   See  lupra,  b.  3.  c.  z.  art.  1,  p.  ill. 

e  Supra,  b.  z.  c.  6    p    i8». 

f  Strabo,  1.  16.  p.  1098.  1.  17.  p.  n  36.  ;   Dionyf.  Perieger.  v.  908. 

K  Dionyf.  Perieget.  v.  907.;   Tibull.  1.  1.  eleg.  7.  v.  zo. 

h  Sunchoniat.  apud  Eufeb.  przpar.  ev.  1.  1.  p.  37.  B.  j  Diod.  1.  5.  p.  345. 

i  Gen.  c.  u.  v.  5. 
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that,  in  thefe  times  they  failed  to  the  coafts  of  Greece.  They 
were  reproached  for  having  carried  oft'  from  thence  Io,  the 
daughter  of  Inachus  k.  This  prince  reigned  about  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  Ifaac.  We  find  likewife  that  mention  is  made  of 
the  fea-trade  of  this  people,  in  the  laft  words  of  Jacob  to  his 
children1.  It  is  unquestionable,  therefore,  that  the  Phoenici- 
ans carried  on  a  very  extenfive  trade  in  the  firft  ages  after  the 
deluge.  This  is  all  we  know  of  thefe  times.  For  the  manner 
in  which  they  carried  on  their  trade,  the  commodities  in  which 
they  chiefly  dealt,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  particulars,  are  quite 
unknown  to  us.  We  have  even  but  very  imperfect  notions  of 
the  countries  to  which  the  Phoenicians  failed  in  thefe  firft  ages. 
For  which  reafon,  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  infift  any  longer  on 
this  article. 

Neither  are  we  better  informed  about  the  manner  in  which 
that  people  navigated  their  fhips.  We  know  not  what  were 
their  firft  difcoveries,  nor  what  their  fucceffivc  improvements 
in  maritime  affairs.  There  remains  not  the  leail  veftige  of  any 
of  thefe  things  in  antiquity.  Ancient  writers  on  thefe  Subjects 
exprefs  them  Selves  only  in  vague  and  general  terms.  They  on- 
ly inform  us,  as  I  faid  already,  that  the  Phoenicians  were  very 
Soon  fenfible,  that  the  obfervation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  might- 
be  of  great  fervice  to  them  in  directing  the  courfe  of  their 
fhips  m.  I  fhall  treat  this  matter  more  minutely  in  the  Second 
part  of  this  work.  I  fhall  there  enter  into  a  difquifition  con- 
cerning the  conftruction  and  form  of  their  fhips. 


ARTICLE      II. 

Of  the  Egytlans. 

TT7"E  muft  not  rank  the  Egyptians  among  thofe  nations  who 
made  early  difcoveries  in  navigation.  Their  way  of  think- 


k  Herod.  1.  r.  n.  i. 

'  Gen.  c.  49.  v.   15.;  See  alfo  Juclg.  c.  j.  v.  17. 

m   Dionyf.  Perieg.  v.  909.;  Strabo,  1.  i<5.   p.    1098.;   Plin.  1.  *.  feSt.  13.  p 
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ing  in  ancient  times,  was  quite  inconfiftent  with  maritime 
enterprifes.  They  entertained  an  extreme  averfion  to  the  fea, 
nnd  regarded  thofe  as  impious  who  dared  to  embark  upon  it  *. 
Superftition  infpired  them  with  thefe  fentiments.  In  their  an- 
cient theology,  the  fea  was  the  emblem  of  Typhon,  the  fworn 
enemy  of  Oiiris.  Hence  that  abhorrence  which  the  Egyptian 
priefts  ftill  retained  of  the  fea,  and  every  thing  it  produced,  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  they  would  neither  ufe  fait,  nor  eat  fifhn. 
They  avoided  alfo  all  intercourfe  with  mariners;  a  maxim  which 
they  ftill  adhered  to,  even  after  the  reft  of  the  nation  had  begun 
to  frequent  the  fea0. 

There  were  other  caufes  which  muft  have  reftrained  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Egypt  from  applying  themfelves  to  navi* 
gation.  This  country  produces  no  wood  proper  for  the  con- 
struction of  fhipsp.  Befides,  its  fea-coafts  are  very  unhealthy, 
and  have  few  good  harbours'?.  Laft  of  all,  the  policy  of  the 
firft  fovereigns  of  Egypt  was  deftruclive  of  all  commerce  by 
lea.  They  excluded  all  ftrangers  from  their  harbours r.  Nau- 
cratis  was  the  only  place  where  they  were  permitted  to  put  in, 
That  city  had  a  communication  with  the  fea  by  the  Canopean 
mouth  of  the  Nile.  If  a  fliip  entered  any  of  the  other  mouths 
pf  that  river,  the  whole  crew  were  firft  obliged  to  fwear,  that 
they  had  been  driven  in  againft  their  will.  After  this  ceremo- 
ny, they  made  them  bring  about  the  fhip  to  the  Canopean 
mouth  of  the  river.  If  the  winds  oppofed  this,  they  unloaded 
the  cargo  into  fmall  barks,  which  coafted  along  the  Delta,  till 
they  arrived  at  Naucratis1".  They  ufe  the  fame  precautions  at 
pn  fent  in  Japan c 

AVe  may  be  affureda  that  in  general  the  Egyptians  did  not 


•  The  Perfians  think  :n  the  fame  manner ;  they  kave  no  fea- trade,  and  ac- 
Count  all  atheilts  who  frequent  the  lea. 

-1   Pint.   t.  x.   p.  363.;   Herod.  J.  2.   n.  37. 

0  Pint,  loco  cit. 

It  was  perhaps  the  Egyptians  which  Homer  mr-int,  when  he  fpeuks  of  a  na- 
tion, who  knew  nothing  of  navigation,  and  made  no  ule  of  i'alt.  OJ\ll!  J.  ti» 
v.  in,  &x. 

P  Piin.  1.  1 6.  fed.  76.  p.  35.  ;   Voyage  d'Egyptc  par  Granger,  p.  11,  &  ip. 

-I   Diod.  I.  1.  p.  39.;  Strabo,  1.  17.  p.  1174. 

<   Diod.  1.  1.  p.  78.  ;  Stfaho,  1.  17.  p.  114a. 
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addict  themfelves  to  commerce.  The  men  difdained  to  med- 
dle with  it,  but  left  it  entirely  to  the  women".  Befides,  it 
was  a  maxim  among  that  people,  never  to  leave  their  own 
country x.  They  thought  in  this  particular  as  the  Chineiey 
did  formerly,  and  as  the  Japanefe2  do  at  prefent.  The  E- 
gyptians  waited  till  other  nations  brought  them  the  things 
they  ftood  in  need  of a ;  and  they  did  this  with  the  more  tran. 
quillity,  as  the  great  fertility  of  their  country  in  thefe  times 
left  them  few  things  to  wifh  for.  It  is  not  at  all  furprifing, 
thit  a  people  of  fuch  principles  did  not  apply  to  navigation  till 
very  late. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  fome  colonies  went  from  Egypt  into 
Greece  in  ancient  times  b.  But  a  fmall  number  of  individuals 
do  not  form  an  exception  to  the  general  character  of  a  nation. 
Befides,  we  may  prefume,  that  the  leaders  of  thefe  colonics 
were  adventurers,  who,  either  difcontented  with,  or  banifhed 
from  their  country,  fhipped  themfelves  on  board  Phoenician 
veflelsc.  This  they  might  eafily  do;  for  the  Phoenicians d  car- 
ried on  a  regular  trade  with  Egypt  from  the  remoteft  ages. 
Finally,  it  was  not  trade  or  navigation  thefe  colonies  had  in 
their  view;  and  therefore  we  can  draw  no  conclufion  from 
thence  in  fupport  of  fea-trade,  which  feems  to  me  to  have  been 
much  neglected  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  e. 

We  cannot  affirm  the  fame  of  the  other  nations  who  inha- 
bited the  coafts  of  Africa,  which  are  wafhed  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean. It  appears  from  feveral  paffages  of  ancient  hiftory,  that 
thefe  nations  applied  themfelves  very  early  to  navigation.  At- 
las King  of  Mauritania  was  reprefented  by  feveral  ancient  wri- 
ters as  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  fhip- building  f.  The  wor- 
fhip  of  Ntrptune  had  been  brought  from  Libya  into  Greece  s. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  people  of  thefe  countries 


11  Kerod.  1.  i.  n    35.  x  Clem.  Alex,  ftxom.  1.  1.  p.  354. 

y  Koempfer.  hid.  du  japon,  t.  1.  p    231.  z   Ibid.  p.   17S. 

»  ^trabo,   I.  17.  p.    U4i.  j  Lucan.  Pharfal.  1.  8.  v.  446. 

t>  Supra,  b.  1    art.  5.  p.  65,  &  66. 

c  See  Marfh.   p.    109,   <Sr   no 

<i  Herod.   1.  1.  n.  1    See  part  2.  b.  4.  c.  x. 

•"■  See  Herod    I.  2.  n.   50. 
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had  either  a  very  famous  or  very  extenfive  fea-trade^:,rat  lead, 
there  are  no  veftiges  of  this  to  be  found  in  the  wtjfings  of  the 
ancients. 

We  have  more  information  left  us  concerning  the  fea-trade 
of  thofe  nations  of  Afia  which  were  fettled  on  the  coafts  of 
the  Red  fea.  It  is  certain  that  they  applied  themfelves  to  it, 
in  the  earlieft  ages.  We  have  evidences  of  this,  both  in  fa- 
cred  and  profane  writers.  Thefe  laft  are  almoft  unanimous 
in  considering  Erythras  as  the  inventor  of  navigation.  They 
fix  the  place  of  his  refidence  towards  the  eaftern  parts  of  the 
Red  fea h.  This  country,  as  I  imagine,  is  the  fame  which 
the  fcripture  calls  Iciumea.  It  had  been  originally  inhabited  by 
a  people  named  Horites  or  Horeans  '.  In  thefe  firft  ages  it 
was  called  the  land  of  Seir  k.  The  Horites  were  then  under 
the  government  of  feveral  chiefs  '.  The  fettlement  of  this 
people  muft  have  been  very  ancient,  fince  they  are  named  a- 
mong  the  nations  which  Chedorloamer  conquered  in  the  davs 
of  Abraham,  before  the  birth  of  Ifaac  ra.  After  the  death  of 
this  patriarch,  his  fon  Efau  went  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Seir  n. 
At  firft,  I  imagine,  he  lived  there  as  a  private  perfon  °  j  but,  in 
the  fequel,  his  posterity  having  defeated  and  deftroyed  the 
Horites  p,  made  themfelves  mafters  of  the  country  q.  It  was 
undoubtedly  in  confequence  of  this  event,  that  the  land  of  Seir 
changed  its  name,  and  was  called  Edom  or  Idumea  from  the 
name  of  Efau  r. 

It  feems  evident,  that  the  Horites  applied  themfelvs  to  na- 
vigation in  the  very  firft  ages.  It  was  by  this  means  they 
came  to  carry  on  a  very  great  commerce.  We  fee  that  in  the 
days  of  Job,  who  I  believe  was  cotemporary  with  Jacob f, 
their  trade  chiefly  confifted  in  gold,  precious  ftones,  coral, 
pearls,  and  other  merchandife  of  great  value  c.     A  trade  of  this 


h  Agatarchid.  apud  Phot.  p.  1314.;  Strabo,  I.  16.  p.  1115.;   Plin.    1.  7.  left. 
?.  p.  41  7.;    P.  Mela,   1.  3.  c.  8. 
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1   I  hid.  v.  11,  29,   30.  m   Ibid.  c.  14.  v.  <J. 
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kind,  which  adminiftered  only  to  luxury,  proves  the  great 
antiquity  of  commerce  and  navigation  among  that  people.  In 
general,  from  the  manner  in  which  Job  fpeaks  of  (hips  u,,  of 
whale-fifliing  x,  and  of  the  conftellations  y,  we  may  conclude, 
that  he  lived  among  a  people  who  made  navigation  their  chief 
employment z.  I  have  proved,  as  I  think,  that  Idumea  was  the 
country  of  Job  a. 

With  regard  to  the  nations  of  the  Higher  Afia,  I  can  fay  no- 
thing about  their  progrefs  in  navigation,  or  the  ftate  of  com- 
merce among  them  in  thefe  remote  times.  What  Diodorus  fays 
of  the  fleet  which  Semiramis  built  on  the  river  Indus,  is  mixed, 
with  too  many  fables  to  merit  any  credit.  The  little  we  can 
gather  from  it  is,  that  the  people  of  thefe  countries  had  then 
but  fmall  fkill  in  maritime  affairs.  For,  in  effect,  Diodorus 
fays,  that  Semiramis  brought  from  Phoenicia  and  Syria,  the 
workmen  who  built  the  mips  which  fhe  ufed  in  attacking  the 
King  of  India  b. 

It  would  likewife  be  difficult  to  fay  any  thing  at  prefent  of 
the  flate  of  navigation  and  commerce  among  the  European  na- 
tions. The  hiftory  of  this  part  of  the  world,  in  the  ages  we 
are  now  examining,  is  fo  little  known,  that  it  is  impomble  to 
give  any  account  of  thefe  matters,  or  fo  much  as  to  form  conjec- 
tures about  them. 

From  the  feveral  facts  Avhich  have  been  now  enumerated, 
we  may  draw  this  conclufion,  That  navigation  had  made 
fome  progrefs  in  the  ages  which  are  the  fubject  of  this  firft  part 
of  our  work :  that  this  progrefs  mufl  be  afcribed  to  that  ardor 
with  which  fome  nations  applied  to  commerce ;  for  nothing 
but  that  could  ever  have  formed  men  to  the  feafaring  life.  I 
might  add,  that  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  arts  had 
then  arrived  in  fome  countries c,  would  alone  be  fufficient  to 
eftabliih  the  truth  of  thefe  propofitions.  The  arts  are  the  fruits 
©f  luxury,  luxury  is  the  effect  of  riches ;  but  the  great  fource 


u  Job,  c,  9.  v.  16.  x  Chap.  40.  v.  z$,  z6. 

y  See  our  diflertation  on  the  conftellations  fpoke  of  in  the  book  of  Job. 

z   See  Newton,  chronol.  of  Egypt,  p.  1x9. 

a  See  our  dilTertation  on  Job. 

b  B.  i.  p.  130.  c  Seeftipra,  b,  i.e.  j. 
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of  riches  is  commerce,  and  without  navigation  there  can  be  no 
regular  fiouiifliing  commerce. 

I  (hall  fay  nothing  at  prefent  of  fea-fights*  We  have  no 
evidence  that  there  were  any  in  the  ages  we  are  now  exami- 
ning. A  confiderable  time  muft  have  elapfed  before  men  could 
have  acquired  fufficient  (kill  and  courage  to  engage  in  battles  at 
fca.  I  do  not  imagine,  that,  in  thefe  ages,  there  were  any 
(hips  of  war,  much  lefs  naval  armies.  The  moft  that  we  can 
luppofe,  is,  that  there  might  be  fome  pirates,  that  is  to  fay, 
fome  navigators,  who  trufting  to  the  largenefs  of  their  mips, 
and  number  of  their  crews,  might  fall  upon  fmaller  veilels  which 
were  incapable  of  making  any  refiftance. 

I  imagine  too,  that  the  practice  of  making  defcents  upon  the 
coafts,  and  plundering  their  inhabitants,  might  prevail  even  in 
thefe  a^es.  The  ancient  navigators,  it  is  probable,  would  not 
neglect  this  method  of  enriching  themielves.  This  was  the 
eafier,  as  the  art  of  fortifying  cities  was  then  unknown.  Be- 
'  fides,  I  mail  have  occafion  to  fhew  in  the  fecond  part  of  this 
work,  how  much  the  defire  of  plunder  and  booty  muft  have 
contributed  originally  to  the  improvement  of  navigation. 
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BOOK       V. 

Of  the  Art  Military. 


THE  fpirit  of  difcord  has  prevailed  in  all  ages  on  this 
earth.  There  were  quarrels  and  fightings  as  foon  as 
there  were  men.  It  is  needlefs  to  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover the  origin  of  their  firft  difputes.  They  could  fpring  from 
nothing  but  envy,  that  great  fource  of  all  animofities.  In  the 
firft  ages,  men  would  fight  like  wild  beads  about  their  food, 
their  females,  the  pofleflion  of  a  cave,  the  hollow  of  a  rock, 
or  of  a  tree.  They  would  ufe  no  other  arms  but  thofe  which 
nature  furniftied.  Fury  would  be  their  only  guide,  the  grati- 
fication of  their  brutal  appetites  their  only  end.  When  victo- 
rious, they  would  fet  no  bounds  to  their  rage  and  vengeance, 
but  endeavour  to  deflroy,  exterminate,  and  even  devour  each 
other  a.  Let  us  haften  from  thefe  fcenes  of  horror  and  con- 
fufion,  of  which  feveral  countries  at  this  day  exhibit  a  too  faith- 
ful image. 

A  number  of  families  united  themfelves  into  one  fociety. 
The  interefts  of  all  the  members  of  each  of  thefe  focieties  be- 
came common.  But  fcarcely  were  thefe  focieties  formed,  when 
they  commenced  hoftilities  againft  each  other.  Thefe  firft 
wars  would  be  nothing  but  mere  incurfions.  A  party  of  men 
got  together,  they  ravaged  the  enemy's  country,  deftroyed 
their  huts,  carried  off  their  flocks,  and  above  all  endeavoured 
to  take  prifon'ers3  and  make  them  flaves.  In  thefe  ages  they 
never  dreamed  of  making  conquefts.  To  do  mifchief  to  their 
enemies,  was  the  only  defign  of  their  military  expeditions. 
When  hoftilities   were  ended,  each   party  returned  into  tHfcir 
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own  country.  It  is  in  this  manner  the  favages  make  war  at 
prefent. 

But,  when  a  great  number  of  families  formed  a  confiderable 
ftate  under  one  fovereign,  ambition  had  its  birth,  and  other 
views  were  entertained.  Some  of  thefe  fovereigns  formed  the 
defign  of  enlarging  the  limits  of  their  dominions.  They  took 
up  arms  from  other  motives  than  a  defire  of  doing  mifchief. 
They  propofed  more  lafting  advantages  than  a  mere  eruption. 
Policy  came  to  the  afliflance  of  ambition,  and  directed  its  fteps. 
They  fet  bounds  to  the  horrors  of  war,  and  endeavoured  rather 
to  fubdue  than  to  exterminate.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  firft 
empires.  Thefe  were  more  or  lefs  extenfive,  according  to  the 
degrees  of  ambition,  ability,  and  good  fortune  cf  the  princes 
who  took  up  arms. 

The  firft  example  recorded  in  hiftory  of  a  war  undertaken 
with  the  defign  of  making  conquefts,  is  as  high  as  the  age  of 
Abraham.  It  is  faid  in  Genefis,  that  Chedorlaomer,  king  of 
Elam,  had  fubdued  the  kings  of  Pentapolis  *.  They  conti- 
nued in  a  ftate  of  fubjection  twelve  years,  but  in  the  thirteenth 
year  they  endeavoured  to  withdraw  from  his  obedience  b.  This 
fact  fhews  us  that  Chedorlaomer  had  made  a  moderate  ufe  of 
his  victory  •,  that  he  had  left  the  kings  of  Pentapolis  upon  their 
thrones,  on  condition,  no  doubt,  of  their  paying  him  an  an- 
nual tribute. 

Thefe  princes  having  revolted,  joined  their  forces,  and  en- 
tered into  an  alliance,  to  the  number  of  five,  the  better  to  refift 
the  King  of  Elam,  who  marched  againft  them  the  year  follow- 
ing. Chedorlaomer,  in  order  to  fecure  the  fuccefs  of  his  expe- 
dition, ftrengthened  himfelf  with  the  afliftance  of  three  kings, 
who  were  probably  his  neighbours  or  his  allies.  He  defeated 
the  five  kings  of  Pentapolis ;  but,  being  irritated  at  their  re- 
volt, he  refolved  to  take  a  bloody  revenge.  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah were  at  this  time  given  up  to  be  plundered.  They  fei- 
zed  all  the  provifions  that  could  be  found  in  them,  and  carried 
the  inhabitants  into  captivity0. 

*  This  name  is  given  to  that  valley,  where  the  five  cities  were  fituated,  which 
God  deftroyed  by  fire.  It  is  imagined  they  flood  near  the  river  Jordan,  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  Afphaltitcs. 

b  Gen.  c.  14.  v.  4.  c  Gen.  c,  14.  v.  :r,  £;  16. 
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The  fequel  of  this  hiftory  is  well  known.  Abraham,  being 
Informed  that  Lot,  his  brother's  fon,  was  among  the  captives, 
picked  out  fuch  of  his  fervants  as  were  beft  able  to  bear  arms, 
purfued  the  conquerors,  defeated  them,  recovered  the  plunder 
and  the  prifoners,  and  reftored  the  King  of  Sodom  and  his  al- 
lies to  their  thrones  d. 

The  fcriptures  do  not  furnifh  us  with  any  other  fact,  in  the 
ages  we  are  now  confidering,  that  has  any  relation  to  conquefts. 
Profane  hiftorians  do  not  feem  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
any  conqueror  more  ancient  than  Ninus  king  of  Aflyria ;  for 
we  muft  not  rank  Bacchus  and  Ofiris  in  that  number.  The 
defign,  it  is  faid,  of  thefe  firft  heroes,  was  to  civilize,  and  not 
to  fubject  the  people  they  overcame.  Ninus,  therefore,  has 
always  pafled,  among  the  writers  of  antiquity,  for  the  firft 
prince  who  had  been  animated  with  the  ambition  of  conqueft, 
and  purfued  a  rational  plan  for  its  accomplifhment e.  This, 
however,  is  a  miftake.  The  reign  of  Ninus  was  long  poflerior 
to  that  of  Chedorlaomerf,  whofe  military  expeditions  ought  to 
be  confidered  as  real  conquefts,  undertaken  with  that  view,  and 
conducted  upon  a  regular  plan. 

To  return  to  what  profane  hiftorians  have  tranfmitted  con- 
cerning Ninus ;  this  monarch,  they  tell  us,  inflamed  with  am- 
bition, thought  of  nothing  but  wars  and  conquefts.  He  began 
by  making  an  alliance  with  the  King  of  Arabia.  Strengthened 
by  this  alliance,  he  attacked  the  Babylonians,  defeated,  and  im- 
pofed  a  tribute  upon  them.  After  this,  marching  from  con- 
queft to  conqueft,  he  fubdued  Media,  Perfia,  Armenia,  and 
feveral  other  provinces8.  Thus,  by  uniting  many  kingdoms  un- 
der his  dominion,  this  prince  formed  the  famous  empire  of  the 
Aflyrians.  This  empire  maintained  itfclf  a  long  time,  through 
the  care  Ninus  had  taken  to  ftrengthen  it  h. 

This  monarch,  at  his  death,  committed  the  government  to 
his  queen  Semiramis,  a  princefs  of  a  mafculine  and  undaunted 
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fpirit,  who  being  ambitious,  and  fond  of  glory,  refolved  to  pur- 
fue  the  footfteps  of  her  hufband.  She  made  war,  and  fucceeded 
in  her  firft  enterprifes.  But,  having  turned  her  arms  againft  In- 
dia, fhe  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  retire '. 

Ninias,  the  fon  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  mounted  the 
throne  after  the  death  of  that  princefs.  Difliking  the  warlike 
enterprifing  humour  of  his  parents,  he  employed  all  his  care  in 
preferving  peace,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign  k.  From 
this  time,  the  hiftory  of  Alia  contains  nothing  concerning  war, 
during  the  ages  we  are  now  examining. 

"We  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  hiftory  of  the  firft  wars  of 
the  Egyptians.  We  hear  of  no  conqueror  among  that  peo- 
ple before  Sefoftris,  whofe  reign  falls  in  thofe  ages  which  are 
to  be  the  fubje£r.  of  the  fecond  part  of  this  work.  It  is  how- 
ever very  certain,  that  the  military  art  had  been  known  and 
cultivated  in  Egypt  in  the  moft  ancient  ages.  From  time  im- 
memorial, the  revenues  of  the  Mate  had  been  divided  into  three 
parts,  one  of  which  belonged  to  the  priefts,  the  fecond  to  the 
king,  the  third  to  the  foldiers  '.  It  appears  then,  that  the 
Egyptians  had  very  early  provided  the  means  of  raifing  troops, 
and  that  thefe  troops  muft  have  been  confiderable  for  their 
numbers.  Accordingly  we  fee,  that,  in  Jofeph's  time,  there 
was  in  Egypt  a  captain  of  the  guard,  Avho  is  reprefented  in 
fcripture  as  a  confiderable  perfonage,  having  a  particular  jurif- 
dittion  annexed  to  his  office  m.  We  find  alfo,  that  Pharaoh 
purfued  the  Ifraelites,  at  the  firft  news  of  their  departure  out 
of  Egypt,  with  a  great  army  both  of  horfe  and  foot.  The 
quicknefs  with  which,  as  Moles  reprefents  it,  that  prince  rai- 
led this  formidable  army  n,  necefTarily  fuppofes,  that  Egypt 
then  enjoyed  a  regular  fyftem  of  government ;  that  great  care 
was  taken  to  keep  a  numerous  body  of  troops  conftantly  on 
toot,  well  difciplined,  and  ready  to  march  where-ever  there 
was  occafion.  Thefe  facts  are  fufficient  to  make  us  think, 
that  Egypt  was  one  of  the  firft  countries  where  the  military 


i  See  Diod.  1.  z.  p.  u8,  &  13;.;  Juftin.  1.  t.  c.  t. 

k  EX,iod.  1.  1.  p.  134.  I  Stafupra,  b.  1.  art.  4.  p.  S4. 
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art  had  made  any  confiderable  progrefs.  I  fnall  fay  nothing  at 
prefent  of  the  order  and  difcipline  of  the  Egyptian  armies.  Not 
that  the  Egyptians,  in  the  times  we  are  treating  of,  wanted  re- 
gulations on  that  fubjeft.  This  is  not  to  be  imagined.  But 
thefe  regulations  are  unknown  to  us.  Sefoftris  feems  to  have 
been  the  author  of  all  thofe  ordinances  we  meet  with  in  ancient 
authors,  concerning  the  troops  and  military  affairs  of  Egypt.  I 
referve  therefore  the  few  particulars  which  remain,  relating  to 
the  military  difcipline  of  the  Egyptians,  to  the  age  in  which, 
that  prince  flouriihed. 

With  refpect  to  Europe,  the  events  which  happened  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  in  the  ages  of  remote  antiquity,  are  invol- 
ved in  fuch  impenetrable  darknefs,  that  Ave  can  difcover  no- 
thing concerning  their  manner  of  making  war.  We  know  on- 
ly, that  the  leaders  of  fome  colonies,  called  by  the  ancients  Ti- 
tans, leaving  Egypt,  feized  upon  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and 
there  founded  a  vaft  empire,  which  comprehended  Greece,  Ita- 
ly, Gaul,  and  Spain  °.  But  the  particulars  of  all  thefe  con- 
quefls  are  to  us  unknown.  We  may,  I  think,  in  general 
conclude,  from  the  great  eafe  with  which  thefe  princes  fub- 
dued  fo  great  an  extent  of  country,  that  Europe  at  that  time 
was  but  thinly  inhabited,  and  that  its  inhabitants  were  not  a 
warlike  people. 

It  is  but  too  vifible,  how  ill  provided  we  are  with  fa&s  and 
circumflances  relating  to  the  ages  which  are  the  fubjedt  of  this 
full  part  of  our  work.  This  is  not  becaufe  great  events  and  im- 
portant revolutions  did  not  then  happen  in  the  world,  but  be- 
caufe we  are  almoil  totally  ignorant  of  them.  Even  the  little 
that  is  handed  down  to  us,  is  ftrangely  difguifed  with  fables. 
Let  us  endeavour,  however,  from  the  glimmering  lights  we 
have,  to  give  fome  idea  of  the  ftate  of  the  military  art  in  this 
period. 

We  can  fay  nothing  certain  concerning  their  manner  of  rai- 
fing  troops,  and  forming  an  army  in  the  firffc  ages.  I  imagine 
that  originally  every  body  without  difcinclion  went  out  to  war, 
except  old  men,  women,  and  children.    Afterwards  they  made 

e  See •  fitpra,  b.  i,  art.  $.  p.  6s. 
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choice  of  fuch  men  as  were  mod  robuft,  and  befr.  able  to  endure 
fatigue.  At  laft  they  hit  upon  the  thought  of  allotting  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men  wholly  to  the  profeffion  of  arms.  This 
fcheme  of  having  a  body  of  troops  always  on  foot,  to  prevent 
their  being  furprifed,  muft  have  been  the  contrivance  of  fome 
civilized  nation.  I  think  I  have  demonftrated,  that  this  prac- 
tice prevailed  in  Egypt  in  the  mod  ancient  times  p. 

It  does  not  feem  probable,  that,  in  thefe  ages,  the  troops  were 
kept  in  pay.  The  foldier  received  no  pay,  and  expected  no 
other  reward  for  his  labours  and  fervices,  but  his  (hare  of  the 
booty  taken  from  the  enemy.  We  fee  that  in  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham there  were  regulations  fettled  for  the  divifion  of  the  booty. 
This  patriarch  gave  the  tenth  of  the  fpoils  which  he  had  taken 
from  Chedorlaomer,  and  the  kings  his  allies,  to  Melchizedec 
king  of  Salem,  and  priefl  of  the  mod  high  God  *.  The  king 
of  Sodom,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  great  fervice  Abraham 
had  done  him,  offered  this  patriarch  every  thing  he  had  reco- 
vered from  the  enemy,  but  only  fuch  of  his  own  fubjedts  as  had 
been  delivered  from  captivity  by  that  victory.  Abraham  refufed 
this  offer  of  the  king  of  Sodom  •,  but  he  took  care  that  his  al- 
lies, Aner,  Efhcol,  and  Mamre,  fhould  have  their  (hare  of  the 
booty  taken  from  the  enemy  ^. 

It  required  feveral  ages  to  repeople  the  world,  and  repair  the 
deplorable  deftrudtion  occafioned  by  the  deluge.  The  firft  ar- 
mies confequently  could  not  be  very  numerous.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  what  ancient  traditions  tell  us  of  the  military  expedi- 
tions of  Ofiris,  Bacchus,  and  the  Titans.  The  facility,  the  ex- 
tent, and  the  rapidity  of  their  conquefts,  demonfhate,  that  the 
earth  at  that  time  was  almoft  a  defert,  and  that  they  were  fol- 
lowed only  by  a  fmall  number  of  troops.  It  would  be  confider- 
ed  at  prefent  as  a  great  enterprife,  to  travel  over  the  countries 
which  they  are  faid  to  have  fubdued. 

The  teliimony  of  fcripture  ferves  alfo  to  fupport  what  we 


P  Supra.,  p.  307. 

*  We  are  not  told  in  fcripture,  upon  what  title  Abraham  gave  Melchizedec  the 
tenth  of  the  fpoils  taken  from  the  Elamites ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  the  patriarch, 
in  that  particular,  conformed  to  fome  eitablifned  regulation. 
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have  advanced.  It  is  faid,  that  Chedorlaomer  had  fubdued 
the  kings  of  the  Pentapolis.  This  prince  was  king  of*  Elam, 
that  is,  of  Perfia.  It  is  well  known  at  how  great  a  diftance 
this  country  is  from  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  banks  of  which  the 
diftriel  called  Pentapolis,  was  fituated.  Chedorlaomer,  there- 
fore, could  not  be  attended  by  a  great  number  of  troops.  It 
is  no  eafy  matter  to  tranfport  a  numerous  army  feveral  hun- 
dreds of  leagues.  The  countries  too  which  feparate  Perfia 
from  the  Pentapolis,  muft  have  been  very  ill  peopled  ;  other- 
wife  Chedorlaomer  muft  have  found  great  difficulty  in  making 
that  conqueft,  and  ftill  greater  in  keeping  it  near  thirteen 
years. 

The  ftrongeft  proof  that  the  forces  of  Chedorlaomer,  and 
the  kings  his  allies,  were  very  few,  is  this,  that  Abraham, 
with  318  men  got  together  in  a  hafte,  defeated  the  combined 
army  of  thefe  princes r.  The  fcripture,  it  is  true,  fays,  he 
attacked  them  in  the  night f.  But  this  circumftance  only  im- 
plies, that  the  troops  of  Chedorlaomer  were  fomewhat  fuperior 
to  thofe  of  Abraham.  If  we  allow  the  army  of  the  allied 
kings  to  have  been  fix  or  feven  thoufand,  it  will  be  fufficient 
to  anfwer  all  objections  ;  and  I  can  fee  no  reafon  to  imagine 
they  v/ere  more  confiderable. 

I  fancy  we  might  affirm  almoft  the  fame  things  of  the  armies 
of  Ninus  and  Semiramis.  For  no  regard  is  due  to  what  Ctefias 
and  other  writers  have  faid  of  the  military  forces  of  thefe  mo- 
narchy. Their  accounts  bear  the  plaineft  marks  of  the  moft 
extravagant  exaggeration.  If  we  would  believe  them,  the  army 
which  Ninus  aflembled  for  the  conqueft  of  Battriana,  was  com- 
pofed  of  feventccn  hundred  thoufand  foot,  two  hundred  thou- 
fand horfe,  ten  thoufand  fix  hundred  chariots,  armed  with 
fcythes c.  By  adding  to  this  number  the  perfons  necefiary  to 
attend  on  fuch  an  army,  it  will  follow,  that  Ninus  had  in  the 
field  more  than  three  millions  of  mouths. 

This  is  but  a  fmall  number,  however,  in  comparifon  of  the 
forces  which  Semiramis,  according  to  the  fame  authors,  itt  on 
foot  for  the  conqueft  of  India.     Her  army,  fay  they,  amounted 

Gen,  c.  14,  v.  14.  f"  Tb:d.  v.  :j.  f  Diod.  1.  z.  p..  117. 
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to  three  millions  of  infantry,  five  hundred  thoufand  cavalrv,  and 
one  hundred  thoufand  chariots.  There  were,  befides,  one  hun- 
dred thoufand  men  mounted  on  camels,  not  to  mention  two 
thoufand  fhips  for  palling  the  Indus  u.  According  to  this  ac- 
count, there  muft  have  been  in  this  army  between  fix  and  feven 
millions  of  mouths. 

They  add,  that  the  King  of  India  made  ftill  greater  prepa- 
rations for  his  defence,  and  afTembled  a  more  numerous  army 
than  that  of  Semiramis  x.  According  to  our  former  calcula- 
tions, the  army  of  this  prince,  and  its  attendants,  might 
amount  to  near  ten  millions.  When  thefe  armies  met,  the 
number  of  fighting  men  muft  have  been  between  nine  and  ten 
millions.  It  is  a  pity  Ctefias  and  his  copyifts  have  not  told 
us,  how  fuch  armies  were  fublifled,  and  where  they  found  a 
plain  to  engage  upon  *.  It  would  be  wafting  time  to  enter 
upon  a  ferious  confutation  of  fuch  improbable  ftories.  The 
immenfe  extent  of  country  which  they  make  Ninus  and  Se- 
miramis to  have  conquered,  is  fufficient  to  deftroy  their  own 
accounts  y.  We  have  always  a  right  to  conclude,  either  that 
they  are  exaggerated,  or  that,  if  their  conquefts  were  as  ex- 
tensive as  they  are  faid  to  have  been,  the  world  could  not  be 
very  populous,  and  confequently  their  armies  could  not  be  very- 
great. 

I  imagine  alfo,  that  the  firft  armies  were  wholly  compofed 
of  infantry.  The  art  of  ufing  animals  in  war,  muft  have 
been  unknown  for  fome  time.  The  favages  to  this  day  are 
deflitute  of  this  advantage  ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  believe,  that 
it  was  ufed  in  remote  antiquity.  But,  by  degrees,  methods 
would  be  found  out  of  breaking  and  taming  animals.  When 
this  was  done,  it  would  be  natural  enough  to  think  of  ufing 
them  in  war.  Several  of  them  are  very  fit  for  that  purpofe. 
In  perilling  the  hiftories  of  the  different  nations  of  the  world, 
we   find,    that   horfes,    elephants,    camels,    dogs z,    and   exen 


u  Ibid.  p.  130.  x  Diod.  I.  j.  p.  131. 

*  It  muft  be  owned,  that  thefe  accounts  appeared  fufpicioiis  to  Diodonis. 
But  he  has  endeavoured  to  juftify  them.     See  p.  117. 
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z  See  &trabo,  1.  4.  p.  305.:  .ffiHan,  hift.  anim,  1.  7.  c.  $8.;  Plin.  I.  8.  feci.  <5i. 
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lions a,  have  been  ufed  in  war.  But  we  know  not  in  what  pe* 
riod  thefe  cuftoms  were  introduced. 

The  horfe,  of  all  animals,  is  mofl  proper  for  war;  and 
it  is  probable  that  this  was  foon  obferved.  The  queftion  is,  to 
know  in  what  manner  this  animal  was  originally  ufed  in  bat- 
tle. He  may  be  ufed  in  two  different  ways,  either  by  yoking 
him  to  a  chariot,  or  by  mounting  him.  We  muft  firft  exa- 
mine whether  the  practice  of  yoking  or  mounting  a  horfe  was 
prior,  and  which  of  them  is  moft  eafy  and  natural,  and  then 
determine  in  which  of  thefe  two  ways  the  horfe  was  firft  ufed  in 
battle. 

Without  entering  into  all  the  difquifitions  which  this  queftion 
might  occafion,  I  am  perfuaded,  the  horfe  was  ufed  in  drawing 
and  carrying  loads,  before  he  was  mounted. 

The  wildnefs  of  the  moft  mettlefome  horfe  is  curbed,  or  at 
leaft  dimirfifhed,  by  the  weight  he  draws  or  carries.  It  feems 
then  the  moft  fimple  and  eafy  manner  of  making  ufe  of  horfes, 
that  with  which  men  probably  began,  was  to  yoke  them  to 
fome  weight,  or  to  lay  it  upon  them  b.  In  the  preceding  book, 
I  have  propofed  fome  conjectures  on  the  origin  of  chariots,  and 
(hewn  that  this  invention  was  exceeding  ancient.  I  obferved 
alfo,  that  thefe  machines  were  not  then  more  curious  in  their 
conltruclion  than  our  carts  c.  Therefore  it  would  not  require  a 
great  deal  of  ikill  to  drive  them. 

The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  with  riding.  This  art  appears  to 
me  more  complex  and  difficult,  than  that  of  guiding  a  car. 
Being  lefs  natural,  it  probably  occurred  to  mens  thoughts  the 
laft.  Accordingly  we  fee  from  all  the  remaining  monuments 
of  antiquity,  that  horfes  were  then  much  more  commonly  ufed 
in  drawing  than  in  carrying  d.  With  refpe£l  to  the  precife 
point  we  are  now  examining,  viz.  whether  chariots  or  cavalry 
were  firft  ufed  in  battle,  hiftory  decides,  that  the  ufe  of  cha- 
riots preceded  that  of  cavalry*  Let  us  take  notice,  further, 
that  it  muft  have  been  originally  much  eafier  to  make  ufe  of 


a  See  Lucret.  I.  5.  v.  1309. ;  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  57. ;  Piut.  t.  1.  p.  358. 

t>  See  Acad,  des  infcript.  t.  7.  M.  p.  315. 

c  Supra,  fa.  3.  p.  164. 

•1  See  part  x.  b,  5.  chap.  3.  p.  64.  «  Palrphat,  de  incred.  c.  1.  p.  9. 
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chariots,  than  of  cavalry  in  battle.  The  combatant  who  mount- 
ed a  chariot  of  war,  was  not  diffracted  with  the  care  of  direct- 
ing the  horfes.  He  had  always  a  charioteer  with  him  who  act- 
ed that  part.  The  horfeman  has  not  this  advantage.  His  at- 
tention mud  neceffarily  be  divided  between  the  care  of  fighting, 
and  that  of  managing  his  horfe. 

Notwithstanding  this,  I  imagine,  that  in  fome  countries, 
fuch  as  Palestine,  Arabia,  Egypt,  &c.  which  were  foon  civi- 
lized, they  would  not  be  long  before  they  got  on  horfeback, 
and  confequently  they  might  make  ufe  of  cavalry  in  battle  in. 
very  ancient  ages.  We  fee  in  Genefis,  that  the  art  of  riding 
mud  have  been  known  in  Paleftine  in  the  days  of  Jacob f. 
This  art  too  was  prattifed  by  the  Arabians  in  the  age  of  Job  K 
I  have  already  faid,  that  I  believe  Job  to  be  cotemporary  with 
Jacob,  and  that  he  lived  in  Idumea  on  the  confines  of  Arabia". 
With  refpect  to  Egypt,  it  was  in  this  country,  if  we  will  give 
credit  to  profane  hiftorians,  that  riding  was  invented.  They 
differ  only  about  the  epocha  of  this  invention.  Some  attribute 
it  to  Orus  the  fon  of  Ofiris  l;  and,  by  that  means,  place  it  in 
the  remoteft  ages.  Others  give  the  honour  of  it  to  Sefoftris  k, 
who  did  not  reign  till  after  the  ages,  whofe  fkill  in  the  mili- 
tary arts  we  are  now  examining  K  It  is  not  eafy  to  deter- 
mine which  of  thefe  two  opinions  are  beft  founded.  It  feems 
to  me,  however,  more  likely  to  be  true,  that  Orus  was  the 
inventor  of  riding.  This  opinion  is  fupported  by  an  ancient 
tradition  preferved  by  Plutarch  m.  Befides,  is  it  to  be  ima- 
gined, that  the  Egyptians,  whofe  inventions  of  all  kinds  are 
fo  ancient,  mould  have  remained  to  the  reign  of  Sefoftris, 
without  difcovering  the  principal  purpofe  the  horfe  is  capable 
of  ferving  ?  In  fine,  we  fee,  that,  in  the  days  of  Jacob,  they 
had  horfes  in  Egypt,  and  were  accuftomed  to  ride  them  n. 
Diodorus  informs  us  alfo,  that  the  kings  of  Egypt,  the  pre- 
deceftbrs   of  Sefoftris,  bent  their  whole  thoughts   to   keep  * 


f  Chap.  40.  v.  17.  S  Chap.  39.  v.  ir,  $C. 

h  See  our  diflertation. 

i   Dicsurchus  apud  Schol.  Apol.  Rhod.  1.  4.  v.  275. 

fc  Id.  ibid.  1  Sec  part  2.  b.  1.  chap.  3. 

31  See  t.  *.  p,  358.  n  Sec  Gen.  c.  4P-  V-  *7.  c.  so.  v.  9. 
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great  number  of  horfes.  With  this  view,  they  had  built  a 
hundred  (tables  for  200  horfes  each,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
between  Thebes  and  Memphis  °.  We  may  add  to  all  this, 
that  it  is  not  probable,  that  cavalry  were  introduced  into  bat- 
tles immediately  after  the  invention  of  riding;  yet  we  maft  admit 
this,  if  we  adopt  the  opinion  of  thofe  authors  who  attribute  the 
invention  of  this  art  to  Sefoflris,  fince  all  hiflorians  agree  that 
fee  had  cavalry  in  his  armies  p*  Nothing,  therefore,  hinders  us  to 
believe,  that,  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  period  we  are  now 
inquiring  into,  fome  nations  might  make  ufe  of  cavalry  in 
battle,  though  at  the  fame  time  we  muffc  remark,  that  aij- 
ciently  the  chariots  were  the  principal  ilrength  of  armies, 
and  much  more  generally  ufed  than  cavalry.  We  fhall 
fee  fome  ftriking  proofs  of  this,  in  the  fecond  part  of  this 
work. 

The  firft  arms  that  men  ufed,  would  be  fuch  as  flones, 
flicks,  the  horns  of  animals,  &c  q.  After  fome  time  they 
thought  of  hardening  their  flicks  in  the  fire»  and  fharpening 
them.  This  fort  of  defenfive  arms r  has  been,  and  flill  is 
ufed  in  many  countries  f.  It  was  not  long  before  they  begun 
to  cut  pieces  of  wood  into  the  form  of  olubs ;  a  kind  of  arms 
very  common  in  ancient  times  c,  and  flill  ufed  by  feveral  na- 
tions u.  I  imagine  likewife,  that  in  the  firfl  ages  they  might 
fight  with  axes.  With  thefe  the  writers  of  antiquity  com- 
monly equipped  their  heroes.  Thefe  were  formerly,  and  are  at 
prefent,  the  principal  arms  of  feveral  nations.  The  cutting 
part  of  thefe  hatchets  was  not  originally  of  metal.     In  the 
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firft  ages  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  procuring 
metals  from  the  earth,  and  working  them.  The  moft  ancient 
hatchets  were  armed  with  fharp  ftones  x,  as  thofe  of  the  favages 
are  at  prefent  y.  The  lance  and  pike  may  be  named  among 
the  arms  that  were  firft  invented.  The  ufe  of  them  was  very 
ancient  and  univerfal. 

Thofe  arms  which  have  been  mentioned,  were  proper  only 
for  clofe  fighting.  Men  foon  endeavoured  to  find  out  methods 
of  annoying  their  enemies  at  a  diftance;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  they  invented  arms  proper  for  that  purpofe.  I  know 
no  arms  of  this  kind  fo  ancient  and  fo  univerfal  as  bows  and 
arrows.  Ifhmael,  it  is  faid  in  fcripture,  was  an  expert  archer  z. 
Efau  took  his  bow  and  quiver,  and  went  to  the  field  *.  We 
find  bows  and  arrows  among  the  wildeft  and  moft  ignorant 
lavages,  even  in  the  iflands  mod  diftant  from  the  continent. 
Thefe  arms  at  the  beginning  would  be  but  clumfily  made.  The 
arrows  would  be  pointed  with  hard  wood,  flints,  the  fharp 
bones  of  beads  or  fifhes b,  as  they  are  at  prefent  among  fe- 
veral  favage  nations,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  working 
metals  c. 

I  do  not  find  that  the  fling  was  fo  ancient  as  the  bow  and 
arrow,  though  the  invention  of  it  feems  more  obvious  and 
eafy.  The  fling  is  far  lefs  complicated  and  artificial;  and  yet 
I  cannot  difcover  that  it  was  either  fo  anciently  or  fo  uni- 
verfally  ufed  as  the  other d.  Job  is  the  only  writer,  in 
thofe  diftant  ages,  who  makes  mention  of  the  fling  e. 
The  ancients  afcribed  the  invention  of  it  to  the  Phceni. 
dans  f. 

As  men  became  more  knowing  and  civilized,  they  invented 
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new  kinds  of  arms,  or  improved  the  old.  At  laft  they  found 
out  the  art  of  working  metals.  It  was  natural  to  apply  this 
difcovery  to  the  advancement  of  the  military  art.  Swords  and 
fabrcs  were  then  invented,  arms  which  have  never  been  known 
to  any  but  civilized  nations,  and  to  which  the  favages  flill  con- 
tinue flrangers.  Profane  hiftorians  attribute  the  invention  of 
the  fword  to  Belus  s,  King  of  Affyria,  and  father  of  Ninus h. 
But  not  to  mind  thefe  vague  uncertain  traditions,  we  fee  from 
fcripture  that  the  fword  was  known  in  Afia  in  the  remoteft  ages. 
Abraham  took  his  fword  to  facrifice  Ifaac '.  Simeon  and  Levi 
entered  Sechem  fword-in-hand,  to  {laughter  its  inhabitants*. 
Thefe  firft  fwords,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  elfewhere, 
were  of  copper,  and  not  of  iron  K 

It  is  not  enough  to  know  how  to  attack  our  enemy  with  ad- 
vantage ;  it  is  alio  neceffary  to  know  how  to  fecure  ourfelves 
from  his  attacks.  At  firft  men  would  make  the  fame  things 
ferve  for  defenfive  arms,  which  ferved  to  defend  them  from  the 
injuries  of  the  air.  The  (kins  of  animals  anfwered  both  thefe 
purpofes  m.  The  firft  kings  of  Egypt  drefled  themfelves  for  war 
in  the  fkins  of  bulls  and  lions".  We  may  remark*  likewife, 
that  all  the  ancient  heroes  are  reprefented  in  this  kind  of  war- 
like drefs.  By  and  by  more  proper  and  effectual  means  of 
defending  the  body  were  invented,  means  which  were  equally 
commodious  and  fecure.  The  fhield,  the  helmet,  and  the 
cuirafsj  are  the  defenfive  arms  which  we  know  were  ufed  in 
ancient  times.  But  we  cannot  difcover  in  what  country,  or  at 
what  time,  thefe  different  pieces  of  armour  were  invented. 
We  know  only  that  they  are  of  very  great  antiquity0.  I  ima- 
gine, further,  that  the  fhield  was  the  mod  ancient  and  the 
molt  univerfally  ufed,  becaufe  it  is  ufed  by  the  favages,  who 
know  nothing  of  the  helmet  or  the  cuirais.     I  might  add,  that 
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it  is  the  only  piece  of  defenfive  armour  mentioned  in  the  books 
of  Mofesp.  The  Egyptians  claimed  the  honour  of  this  inven- 
tion q. 

In  all  ages,  men  have  adapted  their  own  arms  to  thofe  of 
their  enemies.  Every  one  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  difco- 
veries  of  his  neighbour.  A  nation  which  invents  new  arms, 
or  a  new  way  of  fighting,  can  enjoy  them  alone  but  a  little 
while,  and  can  derive  but  a  momentary  advantage  from 
them.  Nations  in  making  war  have  inftru&ed  each  other, 
and  borrowed  fronv  each  other  the  arts  of  defence  and  of 
attack. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  armies  were  fubfifted  in 
ancient  times.  We  do  not  find  that  they  had  the  precaution 
to  form  magazines  of  forage  and  provifions.  I  imagine  that 
each  foldier  carried  a  quantity  of  provifions  fufficient  to  fub- 
fift  him  for  a  certain  time.  We  know  that  this  was  the  prac- 
tice of  the  lfraelitesr,  the  Greeks'",  and  Romans '.  This 
cuftom,  it  appears,  prevailed  in  the  days  of  Mofes,  and  pro- 
bably before.  The  fcripture  tells  us,  that  when  the  Ifraelites 
went  out  of  Egypt,  they  took  meal,  and  putting  it  in  their 
cloaks,  laid  it  on  their  fhoulders".  It  is  probable  this  had 
been  their  practice  in  former  times  when  they  went  to  war. 
Each  foldier  carried  his  own  provifion  of  corn  or  meal.  In 
thefe  diftant  ages  every  one  ufed  to  grind  his  own  grain,  ei- 
ther between  two  Hones,  or  in  fmall  hand-mills.  They  ba- 
ked their  bread,  not  in  ovens,  but  under  the  afhes,  or  on  flat 
Hones  or  plates  of  metal.  This  is  (till  the  practice  all  over 
the  eaftx.  Befides,  the  fkft  men  led  a  very  abilemious  and 
frugal  life.  It  was  then  much  eafier  to  fubfiil  armies  than  it 
is   at  prefent.     The  favages  of  America  furnilh  more  than 
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fuflicient  proof  of  this*.  Let  us  add,  that  their  campaigns,  as 
I  imagine,  were  not  long.  They  made  war  with  great  quick- 
nefs  and  impetuofity.  There  were  then  no  places  of  ftrength 
to  flop  the  progrefs  of  an  army.  A  fingle  victory  laid  an  im- 
menfe  country  open  to  the  conquerors.  They  feized  on  every 
thing,  efpecially  on  all  provifions  z. 

With  regard  to  forage,  the  ancients  had  no  occafion  to  give 
themfelves  much  trouble,  as  they  had  no  cavalry  in  their  ar- 
mies, as  thefe  armies  were  not  numerous,  nor  incumbered  with 
much  luggage.  Even  when  they  began  to  make  ufe  of  horfes 
in  war,  their  maintenance  would  not  give  them  much  trouble. 
As  the  cavalry  in  the  ancient  armies  were  but  few,  they  would 
always  find  fuflicient  forage  in  the  fields. 

As  to  incampments,  we  cannot  fpeak  with  certainty  about 
them.  We  know  not  what  was  the  practice  of  the  firft  ages 
in  this  particular.  We  fee  that  the  ufe  of  tents  was  exceed- 
ing ancient.  The  patriarchs  had  no  other  habitations  a.  They 
might  therefore  make  ufe  of  tents  very  early  in  military  ex- 
peditions. But  does  it  follow  from  thence,  that,  in  the  ages 
we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  they  knew  the  art  of  forming  a 
camp,  that  is,  of  porting  themfelves  to  advantage,  of  pitching 
their  tents  in  lines,  of  intrenching  ?  Sec  This  is  what  I  dare 
not  affirm.  Xenophon  fays,  that  the  nations  of  Afia  fur- 
rounded  their  camps  with  very  deep  ditches,  and  fometimes 
even  fortified  them  with  ftrong  paliladoesb.  But  the  ages  of 
which  that  author  wrote,  were  fo  long  poflerior  to  thofe  wc 
are  now  examining,  that  we  can  hardly  gather  any  thing 
from  him,  concerning  the  primitive  cuftoms  of  the  nations  he 
fpeaks  of. 

One  thing  which  has  always  diftinguifhed  civilized  nations 
from  favages,  is,  that  the  former  knew  how  to  join  military 
difcipline  to  natural  courage,  to  obey  their  commanders,  keep 
their  ranks,    and    reftrain  the  fallies  of  rafli  impetuous  furv. 
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We  can  fay  nothing  concerning  their  manner  of  drawing  up 
their  troops  in  the  primitive  ages,  nor  of  the  order  they  ob- 
ferved  in  battle.  Originally  the  tactic  art  had  no  fixed  prin- 
ciples ;  they  engaged  in  a  tumultuary  manner,  without  rule,- 
order,  or  difcipline.  Military  ranks  of  command  were  not 
then  inftituted.  It  is  alfo  probable,  that  they  had  no  idea  of 
ilandards  or  colours c.  But  experience  would  foon  make  them 
fenfible  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  was  to  have  no  other  guide 
in  battle  but  blind  impulfe.  They  would  prefently  difcover, 
that  many  precautions  were  neceffary  to  be  taken  to  fecure  fuc- 
cefs.  Thefe  reflections  produced  the  feveral  evolutions,  and 
other  military  arts  pra&ifed  by  civilized  nations.  It  then  be- 
came neceffary  to  chufe  a  certain  number  of  perlbns,  to  direct 
the  feveral  movements  of  an  army,  to  give  the  neceffary  orders, 
and  fee  them  executed.  I  know  not  at  what  time  the  cuftom 
was  introduced  of  dividing  troops  into  different  bodies,  and 
putting  a  certain  number  of  men  under  the  command  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  officers.  I  find  frequent  mention  in  fcripture 
of  the  general  of  the  army  of  Abimelech.  This  prince  reign- 
ed in  Gerar  in  the  days  of  Abraham  d.  I  fee,  likewife,  that 
from  before  Jofeph's  time  there  was  a  commander  in  chief  of 
the  army  in  Egypt e.  But  I  find  no  where  any  mention  of 
inferior  officers,  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  different 
fubordinate  military  ranks  were  inftituted  in  the  ages  now  un- 
der our  confideration. 

I  cannot  fay  this  of  colours  and  military  enfighs.  Every 
thing  inclines  us  to  think  that  thefe  flandards  for  guiding  the 
troops  in  battle,  for  dircding  them  how  to  rally,  and  to  know 
each  other,  were  very  early  invented.  We  know  not  indeed 
in  what  age  or  in  what  country  thefe  were  firlt  ufed,  but  the 
ufe  of  them  muft  have  been  extremely  ancient.  We  fee,  that 
the  Ifraelites,  in  the  wildernefs,  marched  in  different  divifions, 
every  one,  it  is  faid,  under  the  ftandard  and  enfign  of  his 
cwn  tribe  and  company  f.  It  is  probable,  that  Mofes  had 
karned  the  ufe  of  ilandards  from  the  Egyptians,    who  had 
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been  acquainted  with  them  in  the  remotest  ages*.  Befides, 
this  invention  feems  pretty  obvious,  and  would  not  require 
very  deep  reflection.  It  is  not,  as  we  fee,  unknown  to  the 
lavages  h. 

The  ufe  of  inftruments  of  martial  mufic,  as  trumpets,  cla» 
rions,  &c.  was  extremely  ancient,  and  the  idea  of  them  very 
natural'1.  The  firft  man  who  happened  to  blow  into  a  reed, 
a  horn,  or  large  (hell,  would  be  ftruck  with  the  found.  It 
would  prefently  occur,  that  this  difcovery  might  be  of  great 
ufe  in  war,  either  for  publifhing  the  orders  of  the  general,  and 
acquainting  the  troops  with  what  they  had  to  do,  or  even  for 
animating  them  to  battle.  The  firft  inftruments  of  martial 
mufic  would  be  large  reeds,  pieces  of  hollow  wood,  big  ihells» 
the  horns  of  animals,  &c.  All  thefe  kinds  of  trumpets  an- 
ciently were k,  and  ftill  are  ufed  in  feveral  countries '.  This 
♦iifcovery  would  be  gradually  impro\red,  by  imitating,  in  me- 
tal, the  ftru&ure  of  thofe  natural  bodies,  which,  by  blowing 
into  them,  gave  a  loud  alarming  found.  It  was  in  this  man- 
ner the  trumpet  was  invented.  I  fhall  not  take  the  trouble  to 
mention  the  uncertain  traditions  of  profane  authors  about  the 
invention  of  this  inftrument.  I  believe  it  to  be  much  more 
ancient  than  they  make  it.  It  is  fpoke  of  in  Jobm,  as  an 
inftrument  already  ufed  in  war,  and  employed  in  founding 
the  charge u.  It  is  faid  alfo,  that  Mofes  commanded  two 
trumpets  to  be  made  of  beaten  filver0.  This  is  fufficient  to 
{hew  the  great  antiquity  of  this  inftrument.  I  (hall  only  ob- 
ferve  further,  that  trumpets  in  ancient  times  were  moft  com 
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monly  made  of  copper  p,  a  metal  which  gives  a  very  piercing 
found. 

Drums,  which  are  ufed  at  prefent  by  all  nations,  do  not 
appear  to  me  to  have  been  fo  ancient  as  trumpets.  "We  find 
certain  traditions,  however,  in  fome  authors  which  feem  to 
contradicl  this  opinion  q  ;  but  they  are  blended  with  fo  many 
fables,  that  they  do  not  appear  to  me  fufficient  to  authen- 
ticate a  fa£t,  of  which  we  find  no  other  veftiges  in  all  an- 
tiquity. Let  us  now  fay  a  few  words  of  that  part  of  the 
military  art  which  relates  to  the  defence  and  the  attack  of 
places. 

I  imagine,  that  men,  in  the  very  firft  ages,  might  have  fome 
notions  of  the  manner  of  fortifying  and  defending  places. 
Nature  has  pointed  out  the  art  of  fortification.  In  all  coun- 
tries, we  meet  with  fome  places  of  fuch  a  fituation,  as  to 
enable  a  fmall  number  of  troops  to  refift  a  much  fuperior 
force*  They  muft  have  foon  perceived  the  great  ufe  that 
might  be  made  of  fuch  ftrong  polls,  to  defend  the  entrance 
into  a  country,  to  retire  to  in  cafe  of  inferiority  of  force,  or 
of  a  defeat.  Thefe  firft  obfervations  would  lead  them  to 
the  art  of  fortifying  places.  They  would  foon  endeavour  to 
fee ure  towns  and  cities  from  invafions.  Thefe  were  orijri- 
nally  open  and  without  defence.  Nothing  obftru&ed  the 
entrance  of  a  victorious  army.  Such,  for  example,  in  all 
probability,  were  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  in  the 
days  of  Abraham.  For  we  find  Chedorlaomer  entered,  and 
plundered  them  immediately  after  his  victory  over  the  kings 
of  Pentapoiicr. 

By  degrees,  methods  were  found  to  render  cities  defenfible. 
In  the  firfl  ages,  no  doubt,  they  contented  themfelves  with 
digging  a  broad  and  deep  ditch  round  about  them  j  the  earth 
being  thrown  out  on  the  fide  towards  the  place,  formed  a  kind 
of  rampart.  After  this  they  began  to  think  of  furrounding 
them  with  walls.  Thefe  precautions  would  be  fufficient,  in 
the  firft  ages,  to  defend  cities  from  the  firft  efforts  of  a  vi£to- 

P  Virgil.  ^Eneid.  1.  6.  v.  1C5. 
•    ^   Diod.  1.  i.  p.  151. 
J  Gen.  c.  14,  v.  10,   it,  &  16. 
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rious  enemy.  For  in  thefe  times  they  muft  have  been  very  ig- 
norant in  the  art  of  befieging  places.  In  all  ages,  the  arts  of 
defence  and  of  attack  of  places  have  been  proportioned  to  one 
another. 

As  wars  became  more  frequent,  the  arts  of  defending  and 
of  befieging  cities  would  be  reciprocally  improved.  Several 
methods  would  be  fueceffively  invented.  But  this  is  not  the 
proper  place  to  mention  them.  I  do  not  imagine,  that  this 
part  of  the  military  art  had  made  any  great  progrefs  in  the  ages 
now  under  our  confideration. 

I  acknowledge  there  is  a  great  deal  faid  in  the  hiftories  of 
Ninus  and  Semiramis,  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
fortifications  of  Batlria,  and  of  the  long  defence  which  that 
city  madef.  But  this,  I  am  perfuaded,  ought  to  be  ranked 
in  the  number  of  thofe  fables  with  which  Ctefias  and  other 
Greek  writers  have  encumbered  the  hiftories  of  Ninus  and 
Semiramis.  This  is  the  only  example  of  this  kind  to  be 
found  in  the  hiftory  of  the  ages  we  are  now  examining,  in 
which  there  is  not  one  word  faid  of  fieges,  or  any  thing  that 
has  relation  to  them.  I  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  infer 
from  thence,  that  all  means  of  defending  places  were  then 
quite  unknown,  but  only  that  this  art  was  very  imperfect. 
The  rapidity  of  the  conquefts  of  Ofiris,  Bacchus,  the  Titans, 
and  even  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  is  a  proof  of  this.  Could 
thefe  princes,  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  a  few  years,  have  fubdued 
fuch  an  immenfe  tract  of  country,  if  the  art  of  fortification 
had  then  been  brought  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  perfection  ? 
They  muft  often  have  met  with  places  which  would  have  re- 
tarded the  rapidity  of  their  progrefs.  I  am  perfuaded,  there- 
fore, that  there  were  then  but  very  few  fortified  cities,  and 
that  the  fortifications  of  thefe  few  were  very  imperfect.  We 
fhall  fee  reafon  to  be  convinced  of  this,  when  I  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  conquefts  of  Sefoftris,  in  the  fecond  part  of  this 
work'. 

This,  I  imagine,  is  almoft  all  that  can  be  faid  at  prefent  on 
the  military  art.     I  fhall  only  propoie  a  few  reflections  on  the 

t  Diod.  1.  x.  p.  n8,  iij>.  t  B.  j.  chap,  x. 
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fpirit  with  winch  they  made  war  in  thefe  firft  ages,  and  the  way 
in  which  conquerors  ufed  their  victories. 

All  the  remaining  monuments  of  antiquity  fhew,  that  thefe 
firft  wars  were  carried  on  with  extreme  fiercenefs  and  barbari- 
ty. They  plundered  and  laid  wafte  towns  and  countries,  no- 
thing was  fpared.  Nations  at  war  aimed  at  nothing  lefs  than 
the  entire  deftruction  and  extermination  of  each  other.  This 
cruel  rage  put  them  upon  poifoning  their  arrows ;  a  horrid 
practice,  which  never  could  have  been  invented  or  admitted 
but  by  the  moft  favage  nations,  in  the  moft  barbarous  ages, 
fuch  as  thofe  of  which  we  are  now  treating".  The  confe- 
quences  of  their  victories  were  as  horrible  as  their  battles. 
They  maffacred  and  cut  the  throats  of  whole  nations  x.  Sove- 
reigns were  no  more  refpected  than  the  loweft  of  their  fubjects. 
Through  the  fabulous  tales  and  extravagant  exaggerations 
which  disfigure  the  hiftory  of  Ninus,  we  may  ftill  difcern  the 
cruel  fanguinary  fpirit  which  reigned  in  the  wars  of  thefe  pri- 
mitive ages. 

Ninus  attacks,  defeats,  and  takes  the  King  of  Babylon. 
How  does  he  ufe  his  victory  ?  He  puts  the  captive  monarch 
and  all  his  children  to  death.  He  then  turns  his  arms  againft 
the  Medes,  and  conquers  them.  Their  King  is  taken ;  the 
cruel  Affyrian  crucifies  him,  his  Queen,  and  their  feven  chil- 
dren y.  That  which  we  now  call  the  law  of  nations,  a  law 
facred  and  inviolable,  both  in  peace  and  war,  was  quite  unr 
known  in  thefe  primitive  times.  The  mildeft  treatment  which 
a  conquered  nation  could  hope  for,  was  to  be  carried  into  cap- 
tivity z. 

It  is  in  the  abufe  which  thefe  firft  conquerors  made  of  their 
victories,  we  rnuft  look  for  the  origin  of  the  law  of  flavery, 
that  odious  law  which  we  find  eftabliihcd  in  an  antiquity  almoft 
immemorial a.  I  have  faid,  that  originally  they  gave  no  quar- 
ter to  the  conquered-  But  coyetQufnefs,  which  finds  a  place 
\n  the  moft  fierce  and  cruel  bofoms,  came  to  the  affiftance  of 


11  See  job,  c.  6.  v.  4.  according  to  the   Hebrew; 

x   (Jen.  c.  11,  v.  5,  d,  7.  y  Diod.  i.  %.  p.   114. 
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humanity.  Conquerors  began  to  difcern  their  true  intereft, 
and  the  beft  ufes  they  might  make  of  their  victories.  They 
confulercd,  that  inftead  of  butchering  their  conquered  enemies, 
it  would  be  better  to  make  them  flaves,  and  to  employ  them 
in  fuch  labours  and  drudgery  as  they  thought  proper.  By 
this  means  they  procured  themfelves  real  and  lblid  advanta- 
ges. Befides,  they  could  fell  their  prifoners,  when  they  had 
a  greater  number  than  they  thought  proper  to  keep  *.  Thus 
avarice  put  a  flop  to  flaughter  and  bloodfhed.  The  fame 
principle,  together  with  ambition,  prevented  the  devaflation 
of  countries.  Conquerors  became  fenfible,  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  kingdoms  would  be  of  no  value,  if  they  entirely  ruin- 
ed them. 

Men  cannot  always  live  in  a  ftate  of  war.  After  fome  time, 
it  becomes  neceflary  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  put  an  end 
to  hoftilities.  The  firft  treaty  of  peace  was  owing  to  this  mu- 
tual imbecility  of  two  contending  nations.  Neceffity  made 
them  both  think  of  the  means  of  procuring  tranquillity.  They 
agreed  at  la  ft  to  terminate  their  difputes  by  a  folemn  treaty, 
which  might  regulate  their  mutual  pretenfious,  reftore  union 
and  concord,  and  fecure  the  peace  of  both  nations.  "We  have 
examples  in  fcripture  of  fuch  treaties  of  peace  made  in  the 
moft  ancient  times.  We  even  fee,  that  in  thefe  ages  they 
knew  how  to  take  meafures  for  preventing  future  animofities 
and  difputes b.  Their  manner  of  making  thefe  folemn  deeds 
in  thefe  times,  deferves  to  be  defcribed. 

The  public  good  required,  in  all  ages,  that  the  memory  of 
treaties  of  peace  and  alliance  fliould  be  preferved.  I  have  ta- 
ken notice,  in  the  preceding  books,  that  the  art  of  writing  was 
unknown  in  the  firft  ages.  I  have  given  an  account  likewife 
of  the  methods  which  were  invented  originally  to  fupply  this 
defect,  and  afcertain  the  tenour  of  public  deeds.  We  have 
feen  that  all  agreements  were  then  tranfadted  in  the  prefence  of 
witnefTesc.      But  in  folemn  transactions,  fuch  as  treaties  of 


*  Venders  cum  peflis  caftivum,  cccldere  noli  : 

Serviet  utiliter.     Hor.  epift.  1.  i.  ep.  16.  v.  69. 
b   Gen.  c.  21.  v.  ii,  &c.  c.  16.  v.  i<5,  &  19,  &c 
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peace  or  alliance,  befides  witneffes,  they  obferved  certain  for- 
malities, equally  proper  to  afcertain  their  authenticity,  and  per- 
petuate their  memory.  They  fet  up  an  altar,  planted  a  grove, 
erected  monuments  of  ftone,  facrificed  victims,  g3ve  a  com- 
memorative name  to  the  place  where  thefe  tranfactions  had  paf- 
fed,  Sec.  Both  fcripture  and  profane  hiftory  furnifh  feveral 
examples  of  thefe  primitive  practices. 

On  a  certain  occafion,  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar,  came 
to  Abraham,  and  required  of  this  patriarch  to  fwear  by  the 
name  of  God,  that  he  would  not  hurt  his  pofterity,  or  do 
any  injury  to  his  fubjects.  Abraham  promifed  all  this,  but 
then  complained  to  Abimelech  of  the  violent  manner  in 
which  his  fubjects  had  deprived  him  of  a  well  which  he 
had  dug.  Abimelech  declared  his  ignorance  of  what 
had  been  done.  Abraham  then  makes  an  alliance  with 
Abimelech,  and  taking  feven  fheep,  he  gives  them  to  that 
prince,  faying,  "  Thou  fhalt  take  thefe  feven  fheep  of  my 
"  hand,  that  they  may  be  a  witnefs  unto  me,  that  I  have 
"  digged  this  well d."  Mofes  adds,  that  they  called  the  place 
where  this  alliance  was  made,  Beerfbeba,  that  is,  the  luell  of 
the  oath,  beCaufe  Abraham  and  Abimelech  had  there  contract- 
ed and  fworn  mutually  an  alliance. 

When  Jacob  made  an  agreement  with  Laban,  the  fcrip- 
ture fays,  he  took  a  ftone,  and  having  fet  it  up  for  a  monu- 
ment, he  ordered  his  people  to  bring  other  ftones,  which 
being  formed  into  a  heap,  Laban  fays  to  Jacob,  "  This  heap 
**  and  thefe  ftones  fhall  be  a  witnefs  between  me  and  thee.'* 
Laban  called  this  heap  of  ftones,  The  heap  of  ivitncfs,  and 
Jacob  called  it  The  heap  of  witncjfmg;  each,  it  is  faid,  accord- 
ing to  the  idiom  of  his  own  language.  The  place  was  thence 
forward  called  Galeed  e. 

Thefe  primitive  cuftoms  continued  a  long  time,  even  af- 
ter  the  invention  of  writing.      Homer  furnifhes  a  prccf   of 


d  Gen.  c.  if.  v.  30.     See  alfo  c.  16.  v.  15,  18,  10. 

A  well  was  not  a  trifling  matter  in  thefe  countries  where  water  was  extremely 
fcarce,  and  not  to  be  come  at  without  much  difficulty  and  labour.  Wells  were 
very  valuable  eftates  to  people  whofe  whwle  wealth  eoufiftcd  in  their  cattle. 
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this  in  his  account  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans. 

The  Greeks  and  Trojans,  being  ready  to  engage,  propofed 
to  terminate  their  differences  by  a  fingle  combat  between  Paris 
and  Menelaus.  They  ftipulate  the  conditions  on  each  fide,  ac- 
cording to  the  event  of  the  combat.  Priam  and  Agamemnon 
advance  into  the  middle,  between  the  two  armies.  Lambs  are 
brought  for  facrifices,  and  wine  for  libations.  Agamemnon 
cuts  a  lock  of  wool  from  the  head  of  the  lambs.  The  Greek 
and  Trojan  heralds  give  fome  of  it  to  the  chiefs  of  each  army. 
Agamemnon  proclaimed  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  with  a 
loud  voice.  The  lambs  were  facrificed,  the  libations  made, 
and  thus  the  agreement  was  ratified  without  any  further  forma- 
lities f .  Thefe  methods  were  fufficient  to  authenticate  treaties 
of  peace  in  thefe  remote  ages,  when  the  articles  of  them  were 
few  and  plain.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  more  religi- 
oufly  obferved  then  than  they  have  been  fince. 

Having  thus  difcufTed  the  feveral  particulars  that  have  any 
relation  to  the  military  art,  it  may  not,  I  think,  be  improper  to 
flop  a  moment,  to  confider  what  muff,  have  been  the  confequen- 
ces  of  wars  and  conquefts  in  thefe  primitive  times,  and  what 
changes  muff,  have  refulted  from  them,  in  the  circumftances  and 
condition  of  the  feveral  nations  of  the  world. 

Though  hiflory  affords  us  but  little  light  into  the  events 
which  happened  in  the  ages  we  are  now  confidering,  yet  we 
may  difcover,  that  there  were  fome  very  confiderable  and  ex- 
tenfive  empires  formed  even  in  thefe  times.  Chedorlaomer,  Ni- 
nus,  and,  no  doubt,  feveral  other  conquerors  whofe  names  and 
victories  have  not  been  handed  down  to  us,  extended  their  au- 
thority over  feveral  countries,  and  united  various  cities  and 
kingdoms  under  their  dominion,  even  in  thefe  firft  ages  after 
the  deluge.  It  is  not  only  on  account  of  the  progrefs  of  the 
military  arts,  that  thefe  conquefts  merit  our  attention  ;  we 
ought,  I  will  fay  it,  to  confider  them  in  a  more  general,  and 
much  more  interefting  point  of  view. 

"When  we  reflect,  on  the  various  evils  which  flow  from  war, 
we  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  moft  terrible  calami- 

t  Iliad.  1.  3.  v.  8(5,  &c. 
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ties  that  afflict  mankind.  Yet  we  mnft  acknowledge,  that  much 
good  has  refulted  from  this  great  evil.  Wars,  and  the  revolu- 
tions which  they  have  occafioned,  have  mingled  mankind  to- 
gether, and  blended  their  fentiments,  manners,  and  languages 
a  thoufand  different  ways.  This  has  been  of  infinite  advantage 
to  the  world  :  by  this  means  knowledge  has  been  increafed  and 
propagated,  and  difcoveries  have  been  multiplied.  Conquefts, 
by  uniting  many  nations  under  one  fovereign,  have  formed 
great  and  powerful  empires  out  of  the  ruins  of  many  petty 
itates.  In  thefe  great  empires,  men  began  infenfibly  to  form 
clearer  views  of  politics,  jufter  and  more  falutary  notions  of 
government.  Experience  taught  them  to  avoid  the  errors  which 
had  occasioned  the  ruin  of  the  nations  whom  they  had  fubdued, 
and  put  them  upon  taking  meafures  to  prevent  furprifes,  inva- 
sions, and  the  like  misfortunes.  With  thefe  views  they  fortified 
cities,  fecured  fuch  paries  as  might  have  admitted  an  enemy  in- 
to their  country,  and  kept  a  certain  number  of  troops  conftant- 
ly  on  foot.  By  thefe  precautions  feveral  ftates  rendered  them- 
felves  formidable  to  their  neighbours,  and  none  durft  lightly  at- 
tack powers  which  were  every  way  fo  refpectable.  The  interior 
parts  of  fuch  mighty  monarchies  were  no  longer  expofed  to  ra- 
vages and  devaftations.  War  was  driven  far  from  the  centre, 
and  only  infefted  the  frontiers.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
and  of  the  cities  began  to  breathe  in  fafety.  The  calamities,, 
which  conquefts  and  revolutions  had  occafioned,  difappeared; 
but  the  bleffmgs  which  they  had  produced  remained.  Ingenious 
and  active  fpirits,  encouraged  by  the  repofe  which  they  enjoyed, 
devoted  thcmfelves  to  ftudy.  It  was  in  the  bofom  of  great  em- 
pires the  arts  were  invented,  and  the  fciences  had  their  birth  «. 

t  See  fairs,  b.  :.  chap.  3.  p.  139. 5  and  b.  3.  chap.  6.  p.  171,  Sec. 
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BOOK       VI. 

Of  Manners  and  Cuftoms  *< 


HE  ways  of  thinking,  and  cuftoms  peculiar  to  a  peo- 
ple, are  derived,  partly  from  the  climate  in  which 
Providence  has  placed  them,  partly  from  the  degrees 


*  Of  all  the  fubjects  we  have  had  occaOon  to  fpeak  rpon,  there  is  none  more 
curious  and  interefting,  than  this  of  manners  and  cuftoms:  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  there  is  none  of  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  give  a  clear  and  precife  defini- 
tion. Thefe  words,  manners,  cuftoms,  iifages,  excite  ideas  in  our  minds  more  ea- 
fily  felt  than  exprefTed.  I  imagine,  however,  that  we  may  underftand  by  the 
manners  of  a  people,  their  way  of  judging  on  the  morality  of  human  actions, 
and  the  principles  which  they  conftantly  follow,  with  regard  to  vice  and  virtue. 
What  is  morality  but  the  fcience  of  manners,  that  is,  of  thofe  principles  which 
form  the  heart  to  virtue,  and  of  thofe  actions  which  are  agreeable  or  contrary  to> 
that  facred  and  immutable  order  which  ought  to  regulate  our  whole  conduct  ?  It 
muft  be  owned,  that  all  the  nations  of  the  world  have  agreed  pretty  well  on  this 
important  article.  The  fundamental  principles  of  morality  do  not  feem  to  have 
been  affected  by  thofe  prejudices  which  arife  from  difference  of  genius,  climate, 
and  government. 

Cuftoms,  again,  arc  certain  habitudes  and  practices  in  the  common  affairs  of 
civil  life,  certain  rules  which  direct  the  external  deporiment  of  a  people  either  in 
their  public  appearances,  or  their  domeftic  economy.  In  this  book,  therefore,  I 
confider  thefe  two  objects  in  one  point  of  view,  which  in  philolbphical  preciiioa 
are  very  diftintt. 

But,  whatever  real  difference  there  may  be  between  manners  and  cuftoms, 
thefe  two  words  in  many  languages  are  almoft  fynonymous.  Maimers  in  Eng- 
lilh,  tnocnrs  in  French,  mores  in  Latin,  coftumi  in  Italian,  ccftumbres  in  Spanifb, 
fignify  equally  manners  and  cuftoms.  In  Greek,  all  the  difference  between  jj,%s, 
manners,  and  i$o^,  cuftoms,  confifts  in  one  letter.  It  would  be  eafy  to  prove, 
that  originally  t5-%;  had  both  thefe  fignifications.  This  affinity,  no  doubt,  arifes 
from  hence,  that,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  manners  have  had  a  ^reat 
influence  upon  cuftoms,  and  cuftoms  upon  manners.  It  has  even  been  very- 
long  before  feveral  nations  had  any  manners,  properly  fo  called.  I  ihall  uf; 
thefe  two  words,  therefore,  manners  and  cuftoms,  indifferently,  without  re- 
lhitting  niyfelf  to  a  ftrict  philofophic-al  precifion.  It  would  be  very  difficult,  if 
not  impoflibie,  to  diftingui'.h  precifely  what  belongs  to  manners,  and  what  to 
cuftoms,  in  (peeking  of  nations,  in  thefe  ages,  which  had  but  confufed  notions 
Of  both. 

Of 
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of  knowledge  they  have  poffeffed  in  each  period,  and  partly 
from  various  accidental  and  temporary  caufes.  Accordingly, 
we  may  often  obferve  a  very  vifible  difference  between  the 
manners  of  a  nation  in  one  age  and  in  another,  and  fometimes 
even  in  the  fame  age.  There  are,  however,  a  great  number  of 
ancient  cuftoms  which  have  been  eftablifhed,  we  cannot  well 
tell  either  how  or  wherefore.  Time  has  fucceffively  abolifhed 
or  confirmed  them ;  and  it  would  be  almoft  as  difficult  to  give 
a  reafon  for  the  new  cuftoms  as  for  the  old.  Such  changes  in- 
deed were  not  very  frequent  in  the  firft  ages :  in  general,  we 
may  perceive  in  them  a  great  confiancy  of  manners,  and  uni- 
formity of  cuftoms.  The  feveral  nations  whofe  ancient  hiftory 
has  come  down  to  us,  may  have  varied,  however,  in  this  par- 
ticular, in  fo  long  a  courfe  of  ages. 

It  is  in  vain  to  look  for  fettled  maxims  of  conduct,  or  con- 
fident principles  of   morality^    but   among  civilized   nations. 
It  was  the  reunion  of  families,  which  gave  birth  to  the  man- 
ners and  cuftoms  of  all  the  different  nations  of  the  world.     I 
have  faid   elfewhere,   that  the   firft  laws  were  eftablifhed  by 
tacit   agreement.      It  was   the   fame  with   the   manners   and 
cuftoms  of  civil  life.     As  foon  as  a  fociety  was  formed,  the 
members  which  compofed  it,   tacitly  agreed  to  obferve  fuch 
or  fuch  principles  of  morality,  to  follow  fuch  or  fuch  modes 
in  their  external  deportment.     But,  if  it  is  eafy  to  affign  rea- 
fons  for  the  eftablifhment  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  primitive 
laws,  it  is  as  difficult  to  explain  the  motives  which  made  the 
firft  focieties  adopt  a  number  of  cuftoms  which  appear  direct- 
ly contrary  to  reafon  and  good  fenfe.     They  feem  to  have  been 
dictated  by  mere  caprice  and  whim.     For  this  reafon,   it  is 
in  this  particular  of  cuftoms  and  manners,  that  nations,  even 
the  moft  civilized,  differ  the  moft  fenfibly.     We  fee  the  fan  . 
cuftom,  the  fame  rule  of  behaviour,   alternately  approved  in 
one  country,  and  condemned  in  another.     In  one  place,  fuch 
an  action  is  condemned  as  a  capital  offence  againft  good  man- 
ners ;  in  another  place  it  is  countenanced  and  recommended. 
What  would  be  the  moft  fhocking  rudenefs  in  one  country,  is 
the  higheft  refinement  of  politenefs  in  another.     I  fhall  not 

purfue. 
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purfue  this  parallel  any  further,  though  it  might  be  carried  on 
almoft  without  end. 

Bur,  amidft  rhat  prodigious  variety  of  cuftoms  which  cha- 
racterize different  nations,  we  may  ftill  perceive  a  pretty  gene- 
ral agreement  on  fome  particular  fubje&s.  I  do  not  defign  to 
quote  any  of  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  morality, 
engraven  on  the  hearts  of  all  men  by  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
without  which  no  fociety  can  fubfift ;  I  fpeak  only  of  thofe 
cuftoms  which  affect  nothing  but  the  common  intercourfe  of 
civil  life.  There  are  fome  of  thefe  in  which  all  nations  feem 
to  agree.  For  example,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  not 
excepting  even  the  favages,  it  has  been  a  cuftom  to  diftinguifh 
the  two  fexes  by  their  different  garbs.  There  have  been 
likewife,  in  all  times  and  places,  certain  exterior  ornaments 
and  decorations  to  diftinguifh  perfons  inverted  with  high  dig- 
nities, and  to  render  them  confpicuous.  The  keeping  folemn 
festivals  on  fome  particular  occafions,  is  a  cuftom  which  has 
always  and  every  where  prevailed.  But  for  one  of  thefe  cuftoms 
which  are  common  to  all  nations,  and  may  be  eafiiy  account- 
ed for  *,  we  meet  with  a  multitude  of  others,  fo  various  and 
whimfical,  that  it  would  open  a  boundlefs  field  for  fpeculation, 
if  we  attempted  to  difcover  their  caufes.  But  this  is  no  part 
of  my  defign.  My  intention  is,  to  relate  the  peculiar  man- 
ners and  cuftoms  of  the  feveral  nations  whofe  hiftory  falls 
within  the  compafs  of  this  work,  and  to  reprefent  them  fuch 
as  they  have  been,  in  the  feveral  periods  into  which  it  is  di- 
vided. 

The  manners  of  a  nation,  without  doubt,  is  the  moft  in- 
terefting  part  of  its  hiftory.  We  cannot  give  a  fair  reprefen- 
tation  of  thefe,  without  carefully  ftudying  what  has  been  in 
each  period  its  prevailing  genius  and  moral  character,  that  is, 
what  have  been  its  fentiments  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  the  point 
of  honour,  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  civil  life.  Their 
domeftic  life,   their  manner  of  converting  together  in  fociety, 


*  Thefe  cuftoms,  common  to  all  ages  snd  nations,  confirm  what  Mofes  has 
faid  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  ftrongly  prove,  that  all  its  inhabitants  are 
defcended  from  one  and  the  fame  family. 
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{he  forms  of  their  politenefs,  their  public  and  private  amufe- 
rnents,  muft  alio  be  defcribed.  In  a  word,  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  examine,  in  every  period,  in  what  degree  the  arts  admi- 
niftered  to  the  neceffities,  the  recreations,  and  the  luxuries  of 
life. 

But  it  is  impolTible  to  give  a  proper  defcription  of  the  man- 
ners of  a  people,  without  having  had  a  very  intimate  perfonal 
acquaintance  with  them,  or  having  carefully  ftudied  fome  faith- 
ful circumftantial  hiflories  of  them.  This  will  fhow,  how  im- 
poQible  it  is  for  us  at  prefent  to  treat  of  the  manners  of  the 
greateft  part  of  ancient  nations  with  exaolnefs.  Let  us  endea- 
vour, however,  to  draw  a  flight  (ketch,  and  give  fome  imperfect 
ideas  of  the  manners  and  cufloms  of  thofe  ages  which  are  the 
iubjeEt  of  this  firft  part  of  our  work. 

We  may  perceive,  in  general,  great  fimplicity,  little  pomp,, 
parade,  and  ceremony,  in  the  manners  of  the  moft  ancient  na- 
tions. Some  writers  have  bellowed  prodigious  praifes  on  this 
fimplicity  of  life,  and  on  that  account  extolled  thefc  primitive 
ages  above  all  others.  This  is  not  the  proper  place  to  difcufs 
this  queftion,  which  fhall  be  examined  by  and  by.  We  fhall 
only  obferve  in  paiTing,  that  it  is  eafy  to  penetrate  into  the 
eaufes  of  this  boafled  plainnefs  and  fimplicity.  The  manners 
of  a  people  always  bear  a  proportion  to  the  progrefs  they  have 
made  in  the  arts  and  fciences.  Their  way  of  living  in  the  pri- 
mitive ages,  for  this  reafon,  muft  neceiTarily  have  been  very 
fimple,  or  rather  rude,  through  their  ignorance  of  thofe  arts 
which  procure  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life.  They 
could  then  form  no  idea  of  a  fumptuous  luxurious  life;  and 
were  ftrangers  to  all  delicacy,  elegance,  and  refinement  of 
manners.  How  could  they  think  of  gratifying  taftes  which 
then  had  no  exiflence  ?  A  relifh  for  the  conveniences  and  ele- 
gancies of  life,  is  the  fruit  of  time,  and  the  consequence  of  in- 
creafing  knowledge.  It  was  experience  which  introduced  choice 
and  variety  into  life,  experience  which  gave  birth  to  fafhion, 
which  has  extended  its  empire  over  all  ages  and  nations.  If 
the  firft  men,  therefore,  led  a  parfimoni'ous  and  fimple  life,  it 
was  not  from  choice  and  principle,  but  from  neceflity,  and 
sbeir  ignorance  of  one  more  agreeable.     For  no  foofler  did  the 

fever  al 
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feveral  nations  become  acquainted  with  the  arts  or  elegance  and 
refinement,  than  they  made  all  pomble  hafte  to  enjoy  them. 
The  facts  we  are  going  to  mention  will,  we  hope,  put  all  this. 
beyond  doubt. 


CHAP.      I. 

Of  Afia. 

WE  have  not  fufficient  knowledge  of  the  events  which  hap 
pened  in  the  greateft  part  of  Afia,  in  the  ages  we  are 
now  examining,  to  enable  us  to  give  an  exact  and  full  account 
of  the  manners  of  its  firfl  inhabitants.  The  holy  fcriptures  are 
the  only  books  which  furnifh  us  with  any  materials  on  this 
fubie£t,  and  thefe  relate  only  to  the  people  of  Palefline,  and 
the  adjacent  countries.  We  muft,  therefore,  expect,  much 
drynefs  and  flerility  in  this  firfl:  period.  We  mud  even  come 
down  to  the  age  of  Abraham,  before  we  can  difcover  the 
fainted  traces  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  which  prevailed  in 
the  common  affairs  of  life.  We  fhall  fay  nothing  at  all  of  the 
ideas  they  then  had  of  morality,  and  the  duties  of  fociety.  We 
are  totally  ignorant  of  their  fenrimerits  on  thefe  important  fub- 
jects. 

I  have  already  faid,  that  fimplicity  was  the  diftinguifhirig 
chara&eriftic  of  thefe  firfl  ages.  Their  food  is  an  evident  proof 
of  this.  We  find  no  mention  of  fauces,  ragouts,  or  even  of  any 
kind  of  game  or  venifon,  in  the  defcription  given  us  in  fcrip- 
ture  of  the  entertainment  provided  by  Abraham  for  the  three 
angels  who  appeared  to  him  in  the  plains  of  Mamre.  This  pa- 
triarch ferved  up  to  them  a  calf  roafted,  or  rather  broiled,  milk, 
butter,  new  bread  baked  in  the  nfhes  b.  This  was  the  whole 
feaft;  a  proof  that  their  entertainments  in  thefe  ages  were 
more  folid  than  delicate.  Abraham,  no  doubt,  defigned  to 
treat  his  guefts  in  the  beft  manner  he  could  ;  and  we  muft  re- 

fc  Gen.  c.  18.  v.  C,  &c. 
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member,  that  this  patriarch  was  very  rich  in  gold  and  fil- 
ver,  flocks  and  flaves  c.  We  may  confider  this  entertainment 
provided  for  the  three  angels,  as  the  model  of  a  magnificent 
fcaft,  and  from  thence  judge,  what  was  the  manner  of  enter- 
taining fplendidly  in  thefe  times. 

We  might  be  inclined  to  rhink  alfo,  that  the  nrft  men  muft 
have  been  prodigious  eaters.  Is  it  not  aftonifhing  to  fee  a  whole 
calf,  and  almoft  fifty- fix  pounds  of  bread,  ferved  up  to  three 
perfons  *  ?  Rebecca  dreffed  for  Ifaac,  two  kids  for  one  meal  d- 
This  circumftance  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  in  warm  coun- 
tries, fuch  as  Paleftine,  men  ufe  much  lefs  food  than  in  cold- 
er or  more  temperate  climates.  I  fhould  rather  incline  to  at- 
tribute this  cuflom  of  ferving  up  fuch  enormous  quantities  of 
meat,  to  the  genius  and  manners  of  thefe  times,  when  magni- 
ficence, it  is  probable,  confided  in  preferring  their  guefts  with 
much  more  food  than  they  could  poffibly  ufe  f. 

As  focieties  became  more  civilized,  and  enjoyed  greater 
plenty  and  variety,  a  tafle  for  elegance  and  good  living  was 
introduced.  This  appears  from  the  fpeech  of  Ifaac  to  Efau, 
directing  him  how  to  render  himfelf  worthy  of  his  benediction: 
"  Go  out  to  the  field,"  faid  he,  "  and  take  me  fome  venifon  ; 
f<  and  make  me  favoury  meat,  fuch  as  I  love  e."  The  fe- 
quel  of  this  ftory  proves  ftill  more  clearly,  that  the  art  of 
dreffing  meat  in  various  ways  was  then  known  and  pradtifed. 
'.Rebecca,  who  overheard  this  difcourfe,  and  had  a  mind  to  fub- 
ilitute  Jacob  in  the  place  of  Efau,  commanded  him  to  bring  her 
two  of  the  beft  kids:  thefe  fhe  dreffed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
ifaac  was  deceived,  and  took  them  for  venifon  \.  The  fcripture 
r.dds,  that  Jacob  prefented  wine  to  his  father,  and  that  he  drank 
it  ?. 

Mofes  does  not  give  us  any  further  information  on  this  fub- 
jefit,  with  refpeiii  to  the  patriarchs.  We  may  prcfumc,  that 
the  luxury  of  the  table  was  not  carried  much  farther  among 
other  nations.     We  find  no  mention  of  eggs,  or  fowls,  among 

c  Gen.  c.  Z4-  v.  35. 

*  1  follow  the  calculation  of  3VI.  Flcury,  Moeurs  des  111  elites,  §  4.  p.  ij. 
d  Gen.  c.  27.  v.  9. 

\  To  this  day,  one  part  of  the  magnificence  of  entertainments  confiils  in  great 
ibundance  in  all  countries. 

■  ">.  c   17.  v.  3,  4,  f  ftidj  v.  9,  &  15.  5  T-v>'-' 
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the  people  of  thefe  primitive  times,  whofe  hiftory  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  ;  and  tonfequently  it  is  highly  probable  they  did 
not  ufe  them. 

We  cannot  fay  the  fame  of  fruits,  pulfe,  and  herbs.  The 
patriarchs,  according  to  all  appearance,  eat  of  thefe.  Fruits 
are  a  kind  of  food  fo  natural,  that  it  mull  have  been  known 
from  the  very  beginning.  Further,  among  the  prefents  which 
Jacob  commanded  his  ions  to  carry  to  Jofeph,  to  gain  his  fa- 
vour, the  fcripture  mentions  nuts  and  almonds  h  ;  a  proof  that 
thcfe  fruits  were  then  both  ufed,  and  much  prized.  Honey  is 
there  mentioned  as  one  of  the  prefents  they  were  to  offer. 

As  to  pulfe,  all  interpreters,  and  the  greateft  part  of  com- 
mentators, agree,  that  the  meat  for  which  Efau  fold  his  birth- 
right, was  a  dim  of  lentils  i.  Men  could  not  long  be  ignorant 
of  the  arts  of  cultivating  and  drefling  this  kind  of  food,  as  I 
think  I  have  fufEciently  proved  in  the  preceding  books  k.  . 

As  to  fifli,  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  Genefis.  We  cannot 
however,  conclude,  merely  from  the  filence  of  Mofes,  that  the 
people  of  Paleiline  did  not  then  ufe  it.  For  Sanchoniatho,  who 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  moft  ancient  writers,  exprefsly  names 
fifhing  among  the  fir  ft  inventions  which  people  afcribed  to  their 
heroes  !. 

We  fee,  that,  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  it  v>Tas  the  common 
practice  to  make  two  meals  a-day.  This  patriarch  enter* 
tained  the  angels  towards  noon  m ;  and  Lot  entertained  them 
at  f-upper,  in  the  evening  of  the  fame  day  n.  It  is  probable 
they  then  eat  in  a  fitting  poflure.  The  cuftom  of  ftretching 
themfelves  upon  b.eds  at  their  meals,  I  imagine,  was  not  fq 
foon  introduced. 

The  utenfils  for  houfe-keeping,  fuch  as  plates,  pots,  and 
cups,  would  be  originally  of  earth  or  wood.  As  mankind 
improved  in  arts  and  policy,  their  natural  tafte  for  refinement 
and  magnificence  would  begin  to  fhow  itfelf.  The  difcovery 
of  metallurgy  would  enable  them  to  gratify  this  tafte,     VefTels 


ji   Gen.  c.  43.  v.  n.  i  Ibid.  c.  x%.  v.  34. 
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of  sold  r.nd  filver  would  foon  be  fubftitutcd  in  the  place  of  thofe 
of  earth  and  wood,  with  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  take 
up  at  firft.  This  piece  of  luxury  was  exceeding  ancient.  "We 
read  in  Genefis,  that  Eliezer  made  Rebecca  a  prefent  of  veffels 
of  gold  and  filver  °. 

It  is  probable,  that  men  were  a  long  time  without  the  ufe  of 
fpoons  and  forks.  There  are  (till  many  nations  who  do  not  ufe 
them.  Their  fingers,  and  two  little  flicks  made  on  purpofe, 
fupply  their  place.  Neither  did  they,  as  I  imagine,  make  ufe 
of  plates  originally.  They  eat  upon  the  bark  or  large  leaves  of 
trees,  as  is  (till  done  in  feveral  countries  p.  The  ancients 
had  no  knives.  A  kind  of  poinard  which  they  always  wore  at 
their  girdles,  ferved  them  in  their  (lead  q. 

They  knew  nothing  of  the  fecret  of  keeping  their  meat 
fome  time  before  they  eat  it.  "When  Abraham  entertained 
the  angels,  he  brought  a  calf  from" the  field,  and  commanded 
it  to  be  killed  and  drefTed  immediately r.  Wrhen  Iiaac  de- 
fired  to  eat  venifon,  he  ordered  Efau  to  take  his  bow  and  ar- 
rows, and  as  foon  as  he  returned,  to  prepare  for  him  a  part  of 
what  he  had  taken  f.  Rebecca,  to  deceive  him,  indautly  killed 
two  kids,  drefTed  and  ferved  them  up  c.  I  (hall  have  occafion 
hereafter  to  mention  this  practice,  which  (trongly  reprefents  the 
rudenefs  of  t'nefe  times,  when  I  corai  to  fpeak  of  the  manners 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece. 

The  plainnefs  of  their  drefs  in  thefe  primitive  ages,  would 
correfpond  to  that  of  their  food.  They  were  unacquainted 
with  the  art  of  making  their  garments  graceful  and  commo- 
dious. They  took  a  piece  of  cloth,  longer  than  it  was  broad, 
and  covered  themfelves  with  it,  or  rather  wrapt  themfelves  in  it- 
For  originally  they  had  no  contrivances  to  keep  their  garments 
fad  about  them,  but  by  the  different  turns  of  the  cloth  round 
the  body.     This  is  the  cafe  with  feveral  nations  to  this  day  u. 
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Schouten,  t.  1.  p.  378,  &  431- 

1  See  parti,  b.  6.  c.  3.  r   Gen.  c.  j8.  v.  7. 
f  Chap.  27.  v.  3,  4.  l   Ibid.  v.  9. 

"  See  Chardin,  t.  9.  p.  59,  60.;  Voyage  de  .Schouten,  t.  J.  p.  119,    4J4,  4*J« 
I,aet.  defcript.  de*  Ind.  Occident.  !.  tf,  c.  (J. p.  aoi. ;    Geogtaph.  Nub.  p.  M. 
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By  degrees,  garments  cf  a  more  convenient  fhape,  and  better 
adapted  to  cover  the  body,  were  invented.  It  appears,  that 
the  drefs  of  the  patriarchs  confided  of  a  tunic  with  large  fleeves, 
■without  any  plaits,  and  a  kind  of  mantle  of  one  fingle  piece  x. 
They  wore  the  tunic  next  the  body,  and  threw  the  mantle 
over  it,  which  was  probably  faflened  with  a  clafp.  The  ex- 
ceffive  heat  of  the  greateft  part  of  Afia,  is  the  reafon  that  its 
inhabitants  have  never  given  themfelves  much  trouble  about 
Covering  their  legs  and  arms.  Their  (hoes  were  only  a  kind 
of  fandals,  tied  on  with  thongs.  Thefe  were  ufed  in  the  days 
of  Abraham  ?. 

It  appears  then,  that  the  make  of  their  garments  was  ex- 
tremely fimple.  They  required  but  little  cutting  or  fewing  *. 
The  fafhiens  did  not  change  then,  and  do  not  change  to  this 
day  in  the  Levant.  As  this  kind  of  garments  fitted  almoft  any 
fize,  the  rich  had  always  great  numbers  of  them  in  flore,  of 
which  they  made  prefents.  This  cuftom  prevailed  in  the  age 
of  Abraham.  Mofes  mentions  raiment  among  the  prefents 
which  Eliezer  made  to  the  whole  family  of  Rebecca  z.  This  is 
flill  practifed  in  the  eaft  in  our  days. 

Even  in  the  patriarchal  age,  they  ftudied  fome  degree  of 
luxury  and  magnificence  in  drefs.  Rebecca,  the  better  to  dif- 
guife  Jacob,  made  him  put  on  Efau's  garments,  which  fhc 
kept  with  care.  Mofes  fays,  they  were  very  beautiful,  but 
gives  no  defcription  of  them  a.  Jacob,  who  tenderly  loved  Jo- 
feph,  gave  him  a  confpicuous  robe,  which  excited  the  envy  of  his 
other  children  b.  It  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  determine  wherein 
the  fuperior  excellence  of  this  robe  confifted.  Interpreters  and 
commentators  are  not  agreed  about  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
-word  which  Mofes  ufes  in  defcribing  it.  I  imagine,  that  the 
magnificence  of  drefs  then  confifted  in  the  finenefs  of  the  fluffs, 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  colours.  The  Arabians,  to  this  day, 
ufe  garments  of  this  kind  c. 


x  Gen.  c.  37.  v.  31.  c.  9.  v.  ij.  c,  49.  v.  1 1 . 

y   Ibid.  c.  14.  v.  13. 

*  Such  is  the  Arabian  drefs.    Mem.  de  Trevonx,  Septem.  170J,  p.  1616. 

z    Gen.  c.  44.  v.  53.  a   Ibid.  c.  27.  v.  r;.  b   ibid.  c.  37.  v.    3,  4. 

c   Auciennes  relations  des  Indes  et  de  la  Chine,  p.  1*. 
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The  adorning  of  the  perfon  was  an  early  ftudy.  The  defire 
of  plcafmg  loon  taught  the  arts  of  fetting  off  the  gifts  of  na- 
ture by  the  ornaments  of  drefs.  The  molt  favage  barbari- 
ans have  a  kind  of  ornaments  fuited  to  the  rudentfs  of  their 
manners.  In  thefe  remote  ages,  they  were  not  unacquainted 
with  the  ornamental  parts  of  drefs.  The  fcripture  tells  us, 
that  Eliezer  made  Pvebecca  prefents  of  ear-rings,  and  bracelets 
of  gold  for  her  hands  d.  Thefe  ornaments  were  not  even  con- 
fined to  the  fair  fex.  Men  as  well  as  women  wore  ear-rings, 
bracelets,  and  rings  e.  This  cuftcm  ftill  continues  among  fe- 
veral  of  the  eaftern  nations. 

It  will  be  proper  to  obferve  on  this  fubjeel,  that,  in  the  times 
we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  they  did  not  wear  their  rings  on  their 
fingers,  as  has  been  fince  the  cuftom,  but  upon  the  backs  of 
their  hands,  either  tied  on  with  a  firing,  or  made  fo  large  that 
they  could  put  their  hand  into  them.  This  is  evident  from  the 
expreffions  Mofes  ufes  as  often  as  he  fpeaks  of  rings  *. 

We  know  not  whether  the  people  of  Afia  had  any  covering 
for  the  head  in  the  patriarchal  age.  We 'fee  only  that  on  fome 
-occafions  the  women  ufed  veils f.  Eut  it  is  impoffible  to  give 
any  particular  defcription  of  their  head-dreffes,  or  even  of  their 
drefs  in  general.  The  account  I  have  given  of  the  fhape  and 
fafhion  of  their  garments  in  thefe  remote  times,  is  very  imper- 
fect, becaufe  no  monuments  of  them  are  remaining,  and  with- 
out the  afTiftance  of  fome  reprefentation  we  cannot  form  a  clear 
idea  of  them. 

We  are  at  the  fame  lofs  with  regard  to  their  manner  of 
lodging.  We  know  neither  the  outward  form  of  their  houfes, 
nor  the  inward  diftribution  of  their  apartments  in  remote  an- 
tiquity; whether  they  were  divided  into  different  rooms,  or 
how  they  dwelt  in  them.  In  general,  we  may  imagine,  that 
their  houfes  were  not  very  commodious.     It  is  certain  for  one 


U   Gen,  c.  14.  v.  47.  e   Ibid.  c.  }j.  v.  4-  chap.  58.  v.  18. 

*  See  Gen.  c.  34.  v.  47.  et.  c.  41.  v.  41,  41.  where  it  is  laid,  that  Pharaoh  took 
hi?  rip"  from  his  hand,  IT  byD  meal  judo,  and  that  he  put  it  on  Jofeph's  hand 
^  b'j  al-lad  Jofeph.  This  i>  the  more  conclufivc,  that  there  is  a  Hebrew  word 
for  fingers.     See  i:.  Calmet.  ad  Exod.  c.  13.  v.  9, 

F  Gen.  c.  ».*.  V.  65.  c.  38.  v.  Mj  »S« 

thing, 
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thing,  that  the  ancients  had  no  chimneys.  They  warmed 
themfelves  with  pans  of  char-coal  e. 

If  we  have  hardly  any  knowledge  of  the  houfes  of  remote 
antiquity,  we  have  flill  lefs  of  their  furniture.  We  know  not 
how  the  ancients  fat,  whether  upon  feats,  cufhions,  carpets, 
mats,  or  fkins.  I  fhould  incline  to  think,  that,  in  the  patri- 
archal ages,  they  had  no  fuch  thing  as  feats  properly  fo  called. 
They  make  no  ufe  of  this  kind  of  furniture  in  the  eaff  to  this 
day,  but  fit  upon  carpets  or  cufhions.  It  is  probable  they  did 
the  fame  in  thefe  remote  times. 

As  to  their  beds,  we  can  fay  nothing  of  them  but  from  con- 
jecture. Though  they  are  mentioned  in  Genefis,  no  defcrip- 
tion  is  given  how  they  were  made  h.  We  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  only  a  kind  of  couches  without  hangings  or 
curtains.  Afterwards  they  added  a  light  pavilion  over  them, 
adorned  with  fine  fluffs.  But  this  was  greatly  poflerior  to  the 
ages  we  are  now  confidering. 

It  would  be  long,  I  imagine,  before  they  invented  the  arts 

of  ornamenting  the  infides  of  their  apartments.     Tapeftry  is 

not  an  invention  of  the  firft  ages,  and  we  may  fay  the  fame  of 

gilding  and  painting.     We  cannot  fpeak  fo  pofitively  of  wain- 

fcotting,  and   other  ornaments  of  joiners  work.     The  art   of 

covering  the  infides  of  houfes  with  wood  very  neatly  wrought, 

is  of  great   antiquity   in  Afi'a.     It  may  poflibly  have  had  its 

origin  in  the  ages  which  are  the  fubjeft  of  the  firft  part  of  our 

work. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  deportment  of  the  people  we  are  now 

fpeaking  of,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  civil  life,  and  collecT:  to- 
gether in  one  point  of  view,  the  few  particulars  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  on  that  fubject. 

It  is  certain,  that,  from  the  firft  ages,  the  people  of  Paleftine 
and  the  adjacent  countries  had  pretty  juft  ideas  of  politenefs, 
and  of  thofe  mutual  regards  which  ferve  to  cement  and  fweeten 
human  lbciety.  They  faluted  one  another  refpectfully,  by 
bending  the  body  very  low.     We  fee  too,  that  on  fome  occa- 

&  Jcrem.  c.  36.  v.  ;a,  ij.  h  Chap.  48.  V.  a.  c.  49.  Y.  31. 
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fions  they  embraced.     The  hiftory  of  the  patriarchs  furnifhes 
us  feveral  examples  of  thefe  cuftoms  >. 

They  paid  particular  refpeft  to  ftrangers  and  travellers  ;  not 
only  inviting  them  into  their  houfes,  but  prefenting  them  with 
every  thing  they  wanted.  They  endeavoured  to  load  them  with 
civilities,  to  prevent  their  requefts,  and  give  them  the  beft  of 
every  thing  they  hadk.  As  the  ancients  ufed  only  fandals,  their 
feet  in  travelling  were  covered  with  clay  or  duft :  for  this  reafon, 
the  firft  office  of  hofpitality  they  performed  to  thofe  thev  in- 
vited into  their  houfes,  was  to  prefent  them  with  water  to  warn 
their  feet.  We  fee  in  fcripture,  that  the  patriarchs  never  ne- 
glected this  piece  of  politenefs  '.  When  the  mailer  of  the  houfe 
defigned  to  pay  diftinguifhing  honours  to  his  guefts,  he  waited 
upon  them  himfelf  at  table.  It  was  in  this  manner  Abraham 
treated  the  three  angels  who  appeared  to  him  in  the  plains  of 
Mamre  m.  Another  piece  of  politenefs  and  refpecr.  which  was 
then  paid  to  ftrangers,  was,  to  attend  them  fome  part  of  the 
way  at  their  departure  with  great  ceremony.  Laban,  among 
other  things,  reproaches  Jacob  for  this,  that,  by  his  precipitate 
departure,  he  had  prevented  him  fiom  fending  him  away  with 
fongs  of  joy,  and  founds  of  mufic  a. 

They  obferved  feveral  other  rites  of  decency  and  good  man- 
ners in  thefe  firft  ages.  For  example,  it  was  not  then  the  cu- 
ftom  for  the  women  to  fit  at  table  with  the  men.  Sarah  did  not 
appear  at  the  feaft  which  Abraham  gave  the  three  angels  °.  Re- 
becca was  not  prefent  at  the  entertainment  her  family  made  for 
Eliezer,  when  he  came  to  demand  her  in  marriage  p.  Btrfides, 
the  mens  apartments  were  feparate  from  thofe  of  the  women  ri, 
who  never  appeared  in  public  without  their  veils r.  All  thefe 
cuitoms  ftill  continue  in  the  eaft. 

It 


i  Gen.  ft  18.  v.  2.  c.  10.  v.  i.  c.  19.  v.  ij. 

fc  Ibid.  c.  18.  v.  7.  I   Ibid  c.    18.  v.  4.  c.  19.  v.  z.  c.  24.  v.  jz. 

111   Ibid.  c.  iS.  v.  8.  n  Ibid.  c.  31.  v.  17.  f  Ibid.  c.  18.  v.  p. 

P   Ibid.  c.  14.  v.  >7-  q   Ibid.  v.  18.  &  67.  c.  31.  v.  33. 

r   Gen.  c.  20.  v.  16. c.  24.  v.  6$.  c.  38.  v.  14,  15- 

After  all  we  muft  confels,  that  we  do  not  know  diftinclly  what  was  then 
the  ordinary  ufe  of  the  veil.  We  may  even  perceive  fome  fort  of  oppofition 
between  the  cuiloms  mentioned  in  thefe  {tallages  I  have  quoted.     It  would  fcem 

from 
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It  was  then  the  cuftom  alfo,  for  perfons  of  diftinclion  to 
carry  a  ftaff  or  baton  of  a  particular  form  j  the  fame  which 
we  call  a  fceptre  from  the  Greek,  and  which  in  later  ages  has 
been  the  peculiar  ornament  of  kings  and  fovereigns.  But 
originally  the  ufe  of  it  was  much  more  general,  and  in  ancient 
times  every  pcrfon  of  diftinclion  bore  a  fceptre  r.  This  cuftom 
is  very  plainly  pointed  out  in  fcripture,  and  continued  for  ma- 
ny ages  c.  I  fftafl  have  occafion  to  ipeak  of  it  more  fully  in  the 
fecond  part  of  this  work. 

In  the  ages  we  are  now  examining,  it  was  not  efteemed  inde- 
cent for  the  miftrefs  of  the  family,  to  drefs  part  of  the  provi- 
fions.  We  fee  that  Sarah  baked  the  bread  neceffary  for  the 
entertainment  which  Abraham  gave  the  angels u.  Rebecca 
prepared  a  difti  for  Ifaac,  compofed  of  two  kids  *.  Nay  more, 
we  fee  the  children  of  the  patriarchs  employed  in  fervile  offices, 
which  at  prefent  would  appear  extremely  low.  Jacob  kept  the 
flocks  of  Laban  his  falher-ifl-law  y  ;  and  after  this  patriarch  had 
returned  into  his  own  country,  his  children  tended  his  fiocks  z. 
Even  the  daughters  were  not  exempted  from  thefe  laborious 
offices.  Rebecca  went  to  bring  water  from  a  confiderable  di- 
fhnce,  and  carried  a  pitcher  upon  her  flioulders a.  Rachel 
drove  her  father's  flocko  b.  The  manners  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
heroic  ages,  will  prefent  us  with  a  faithful  pidture  of  thefe  pri- 
mitive times.  We  muft  afcribe  all  thefe  cufloms  to  that  necef- 
fity  which  mankind  were  in  originally,  of  every  one's  doing  al- 
moft  every  thing  for  himfelf.  The  prefent  practices  of  th-e  fa- 
vages  is  a  convincing  proof  of  this. 

The  cuftom  of  exprefiing  grief,  for  the  death  of  near  rela- 
tions, by  external  marks  of  mourning,  has  obtained  in. the 
mod  diftant  ages.  The  fcripture  takes  notice,  that  Abraham 
performed  the  rites  of  mourning,  on  the  death  of  Sarah  c,  and 
that  Judah   did  net  appear  in  public  for  fome   time  after  his 


from    thence  probable,    that  women  did  not  wear    their  veils  every   time  they 
appeared  in  public. 

1    Herod.  1.  i.  D.  95- ;  Strabo,  1.  iC.  p.  1129,  1130. 

'   Geu.  c.  38.  v.  18.  >'   Ibid.  c.  18.  v.  6.  x   Ibid.  c.  17.  v.  9. 

y   Ibid.  c.  ig.  v.  18.  2   Ibid.  c.  37.  v.  12.  a  Ibid.  c.  2.4.  v.  it, 

b  Ibid.  c.  29.  v.  9.  c  Ibid.  c.  23.  v.  3, 
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wife  died  d.  But  we  do  not  know  what  the  people  of  the 
eaft  in  thefe  ages  wore  for  mourning,  nor  how  long  it  con-, 
tinued.  It  is  certain  that  they  changed  their  drefs,  and  that 
there  was  a  particular  habit  for  widows.  This  is  evident  from 
the  hiftory  of  Tamar.  When  (lie  defigned  to  impofe  upon 
Judah,  and  make  him  fall  into  the  fnare  which  fhe  had  laid 
for  him,  fhe  took  care,  fays  Mofes,  to  put  off  her  widow's 
garments,  and  put  on  others  e.  We  do  not  know  certainly 
of  what  kind  the  widow's  garments  then  were,  we  can  only 
guefs  at  it.  It  appears,  firft,  that  widows  did  not  wear  veils ; 
for  Tamar  put  on  one  to  difguife  herfelf  f.  I  prefume  too, 
that  the  fafhion  of  thefe  mourning-garments  was  different 
from  that  of  their  ordinary  drefs.  When  Jacob  heard  of  the 
death  of  Jofeph,  he  tore  his  garments,  and  put  on  hair-cloth  s, 
or  rather  fackcloth,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  and  Sep- 
tuagint  verfion.  They  probably  gave  the  name  of  facks  to 
their  mourning-habits,  becaufe  they  were  (trait  and  clofe  like 
lacks,  and  no  doubt  of  a  dark  and  gloomy  colour. 

We  can  fpeak  only  very  imperfectly  of  the  occupations,  ex- 
ercifes,  and  amufements  of  the  firfl:  men.  The  keeping  of 
(locks  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  their  principal  employments,  as 
it  was  the  fource  of  their  riches.  Both  (acred  and  profane  an- 
tiquity atteft  this  with  one  voice.  It  was  for  this  reafon,  that 
the  ancients,  when  they  had  any  affairs  to  tranfact,  repaired 
to  the  gates  of  cities  h.  The  inhabitants  being  almoit  all  fhep- 
herds  or  hufbandmen,  were  obliged  to  go  out  at  the  gates 
every  morning,  and  did  not  return  till  the  evening.  The  gate 
of  the  city,  therefore,  was  the  place  of  the  mod  public  con- 
courfe  and  refort  *. 

With  refpecl  to  their  pleafures  and  amufements,  we  fee  that 

men 


d  Gen.  c.  38.  v.  u. 

e  Ibid.  c.  38.  v.  14.  f  Ibid.  S  Ibid.  c.  37.  v.  34. 

&  See  Gen.  c.  33.  v.  10,  Sc  18.  c.  34.  v.  zo.  ;   Ruth  c.  4.  v.  t. 

•  In  all  ages,  mens  way  of  life  has  determined  the  places  of  their  public  ren- 
dezvous. The  Greeks  or  Romans  afTembled  in  the  market,  or  the  fquare,  for 
their  occupations  cf  commerce  or  of  pleading.  Our  anceftors  affembled  in  the 
courts  of  their  feveral  barons  caftles.  From  whence  came  the  courts  of  princes. 
In  the  Levant,  where  their  fovereigns  are  commonly  fh^  up  in  their  palaces, 

the 
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men  in  all  ages  have  diverted  themfelves  with  ringing,  dancing, 
and  playing  on  inftruments  of  mufic.  Singing  fuppofes  fome 
kind  of  poetry;  accordingly  this  fublime  art  is  one  of  the  molt 
ancient  inventions.  I  (hould  even  imagine,  that  poetry  prece- 
ded mufic  *,  as  mufic  evidently  preceded  dancing.  But,  with- 
out determining  the  preference  in  point  of  antiquity^  let  us  in- 
quire what  might  be  the  origin  of  thefe  two  delightful  and  en- 
chanting arts.     We  fhall  begin  with  poetry. 

A  great  many  conjectures  have  been  formed  concerning  the 
origin  of  poetry  :  but  none  of  them  are  fully  fatisfa£r.ory,  or 
unfold  the  true  caufes  which  formed  the  firft  poets.  I  fhali 
explain  what  I  mean.  If  we  will  content  ourfelves  with  vague 
and  general  caufes,  it  is  eafy  to  find  the  fource  of  poefy  in  the 
various  affections  and  emotions  of  which  the  human  foul  is 
fufceptible.  We  fee  plainly,  that  the  firft  truly  poetical  ideas 
muft  have  been  the  offspring  of  a  lively  imagination,  flrongly 
affected.  When  the  mind  is  deeply  penetrated  with  a  lively 
fentiment,  it  difdains  the  ordinary  modes  of  expreffion.  The 
familiar  ftyle  will  not  fatisfy ;  common  and  vulgar  language 
would  but  ill  exprefs  the  ideas  with  which  it  is  ravilhed  and 
tranfported.  Then  it  feeks  for  daring  figures,  bold  and  lively 
images,  fublime  and  foaring  expreflions,  to  paint  the  fentiments 
it  feels.  It  would  be  loon  perceived,  that  among  the  various 
founds  which  form  the  different  languages,  fome  had  a  peculiar 
force  and  energy,  fome  an  agreeable  fweetnefs,  while  others 
were  harfh  and  grating  to  the  ear.  The  firft  fiep  therefore  to- 
wards poetry  would  be  to  exprefs  ftrong  and  lively  ideas  in  fub- 
lime and  energetic  language,  and  to  clothe  the  rr.iider  feelings 
in  foft  and  fweet  expreffions.  They  would  then  invent  more 
ftudied  and  elegant  turns  of  phrafe  than  thofe  of  common 
fpeech.  Laft  of  all,  they  would  endeavour  to  give  a  certain 
cadence  and  number  to  their  ftyle  and  language.  In  this 
manner  we  may  explain  the  mechanical  invention  of  poetry, 


the  people  afTemble  at  tlie  gates  of,  the  fcragllo.  This  caftcro  of  attending 
at  the  gates  of  eaftern  monarches,  is  as  old  as  the  dines  of  ihc  Jirft  kings 
of    Perfia,    as   we   fee    from   the   book  of  Either,    c.  *.    v.  19,  n.   c    3.  v. 

•  I  take  the  word,  mujicia  its  mod  enlarged  fenfe. 

and 
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and  trace  the  fteps  of  the  human  mind  in  its  progrefs  towards 
that  invention.  But  when  we  would  attempt  to  find  out  the 
original  principle  of  thefe  affeftions  and  emotions,  which  alone 
gave  birth  to  poetry,  and  created  poets,  difficulties  crowd  in 
upon  us. 

Poetry  is  not  one  of  thofe  arts  which  are  communicated  by 
one  nation   to   another.     There  never  was  a  people  who  had 
not  their  own  poets.     This  talent,  therefore,  feems  to  be   one 
of  thofe  which  are  effential  to  human  nature  K    Befides,  poetry 
is  employed  on  fuch  an  infinite  variety  of  objects,  fo  diftant 
and  different  from  one  another,  that  it  is  hardly  poflible  this 
art  could  have  fprung  from  one  origin,    in    all   the  different 
nations  which  have  cultivated    it.      Some    writers,    however, 
imagine,   that   the   raptures   and   tranfports  of  a   devout  and 
grateful  heart,   on  contemplating  the  grandeur  and  goodnefs 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  were  the  firft  and  principal  fources  of 
poetry.     I  am  afraid  that  this  opinion  will  not  hold  good,  and 
doubt  very  much  whether  we  mail  find  the  origin  of  poetry  in 
the  fentiments  of  piety  and  gratitude  to  the  Creator.     I  have 
laid  it  already,  and  I  repeat  it  again,  that  the  contemplation 
of  the  admirable  order  and  beauty  of  this  univerfe  muft  con- 
vince every  reafonable  and  thinking  creature  of  the  rxifenqe  of 
one  Supreme  Being,  the  firft  caufe  and  fovereign  difpofer  of 
all  things.     But  this  convidion   is  a  mature,   profound,  and 
xerious  fentiment,    not  likely,    in   my  opinion,  to  infpire  the 
lirft  men  with  that  enthufiafm  which  is  the  fource  of  poetry. 
Befides,  it  is  poflible,  that,  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  fome  might 
not  attend   to  the  proofs  of  a  Divinity.     We  cannot  doubt  of 
ibis,  if  it  be  true,  that  there  are  ftill  fome  nations  who  have 
no  idea  of  religious  worfhip.     Thefe  nations,  notwithstanding, 
have  their  poets-1. 

It  may  perhaps  be  imagined,   that  poetry  was  the  child  of 
love..    This  pafuon  is,  indeed,  capable  of  heating  the  imagi- 

•  By  poetry  here  I  underfhnd  poetical  ideas  and  expreffions  rather  than  the  ar- 
tificial mechanifm  of  verfes. 

i  Hift.  des  ifles  Marianes  par  le  P.  Ie  Gobien,  1.  z.  p.  <j3,  <j4. .  Laet,  defcripr. 
*2es  Ind.  Occident.  !.  *.  c.  i<5.  p.  $6,  j7.  Hift;.  nut.  dc  I'Hhnde,  t.  z.  p.  «§, 
**P,  »3a>  *S4.  y 

nation3 
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nation,  and  infpiring  the  foul  with  that  kind  of  intoxication 
which  produces  poets.  But,  in  all  appearance,  the  firft  men 
were  too  rude  and  brutal,  to  feel  thofe  tender  and  delicate  emo- 
tions to  which  poetry  in  after  ages  owed  its  greateft  beauties. 

If,  laying  afide  conjectures,  we  confult  hiftory  concerning 
the  origin  of  poetry,  it  can  give  us  no  certain  light.  There 
we  find  only,  that,  in  the  moil  diftant  ages,  poetry  was  employ- 
ed by  all  nations,  in  preferving  the  remembrance  of  great  and 
memorable  events k.  This  fa£l,  which  is  indifputable,  would 
lead  us  to  aflign  an  origin  to  the  firft  poetical  productions,  very 
different  from  any  that  has  yet  been  thought  of.  May  we  not 
then  fufpect,  that  this  kind  of  language  owes  its  birth  to  felf- 
love,  which,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  has  been  for  ever 
ftudying  how  to  fet  off  and  magnify  every  thing  which  might 
flatter  its  own  vanity?  It  will  not  fcruple,  for  this  purpofe, 
to  employ  extravagant  exaggerations,  hyperbolical  figures,  big 
words,  and  fwelling  epithets.  It  will  ftrain,  if  we  may  fo 
fpeak,  to  aggrandife  the  objects  by  the  energy  of  expretTions, 
boldnefs  of  figures,  and  abufe  of  metaphors.  The  fongs  of  the 
favages,  which  we  muft  confider  as  a  kind  of  poetry,  contain 
nothing  but  the  praifes  and  exploits  of  their  own  nation,  which 
they  always  exaggerate  as  much  as  poffible.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Marian  Iflands,  who  may  be  ranked  among  the  moll 
ignorant  and  favage  people,  believed  themfelves,  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Europeans,  to  be  the  only  nation  in  the  world. 
The  fictions  of  their  poets  confirmed  them  in  this  ridiculous 
prejudice.  They  were  charmed  with  thefe  abfurd  fables,  which 
flattered  their  pride,  the  predominant  pallion  of  thefe  barbari- 
ans '.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that,  in  the  firft  ages,  fome  in- 
ventive geniufes,  inftead  of  relating  facts  with  plainnefs  and 
fimplicity,  fludied  to  compofe  their  narrations  in  a  language 
more  Angular  and  fublime.  Thefe  compofitions  would  charm 
their  countrymen,  becaufe  they  flattered  their  vanity  and  felf- 
love.  Cuftom  would  confecrate  this  practice.  In  this  manner 
poetry  was  infenfibly  invented,  and  in  a  little  time  it  came  to 


U   Supra,  h,  i.  c.  <S.  p.  171. 

1  Hilt  des  ifles  Maries  par  lc  P.  le  Gobien.  1.  I.  p,  49,  63,   64. 
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be  ufed  in  all  fubjects,  with  which  men  were  ftrongly  affect- 
ed. 

Without  having  recourfe  to  felf-love,  we  may  perhaps  ac- 
count for  the  origin  of  poetry,  from  thofe  efforts  which  men 
would  make  to  exprefs  in  forcible  and  energetic  term?,  fuch 
events  as  had  made  lively  impreffions  on  their  imaginations,  or 
left  deep  traces  on  their  memories.  Poflibly  we  may  find  the 
fources  of  this  art  in  thofe  unutterable  tranfports  which  men 
feel  in  efcaping  from  any  imminent  and  dreadful  danger.  On 
fuch  occafions,  their  joy  burfts  forth,  and  no  expreffions  are  too 
ftrong  or  bold  to  paint  their  raptures. 

Gratitude  too  may  perhaps  have  contributed  to  form  and 
cherim  the  fublime  uncommon  ftrains  of  poetry.  We  often 
want  words,  and  are  obliged  to  ftretch  and  fatigue  the  imagi- 
nation, to  find  language  to  exprefs  our  gratitude,  for  fome  fig- 
nal  benefit,  and  paint  the  fentiments  of  efteem  and  love  we 
feel  for  a  generous  benefactor.  The  moft  ancient  poem  now 
extant,  the  fong  of  Mofes  after  the  paffage  of  the  Red  fea, 
feems  to  flow  from  all  thefe  fources  m.  It  was  equally  defign- 
ed  to  preferve  the  memory  of  that  event  fo  happy  and  honour- 
able to  the  Jewim  nation,  and  to  render  thanks  to  God  for  the 
fignal  protection  afforded  to  his  people  on  that  occafion.  The 
refult  of  all  thefe  reflections  is  this,  that  we  can  affirm  nothing 
pofuively  concerning  the  true  origin  of  poetry  :  and  that  many 
reafons  forbid  us  to  imagine,  that  it  had  one  common  origin  in 
all  the  different  nations  of  the  world. 

With  refpe£t  to  mufic,  it  may  be  faid,  that  finging  is  na- 
tural to  man.  All  the  world,  even  the  moft  barbarous  and 
fava^e  nations,  fing.  The  difficulty  was,  to  reduce  the  various 
modifications  of  the  voice  into  regular  and  harmonious 
founds.  It  is  commonly  imagined,  that  the  variety  and  fweet- 
nefs  of  the  finging  of  birds  ferved  as  a  model  to  the  firft  in- 
ventors of  mufic,  and  that  this  is  the  more  probable,  as  men  are 
fo  much  inclined  to  imitation.  They  would  then  endeavour  to 
form  with  the  voice,  various  inflections  which  might  have  fome 
fort  of  connection  and  coherency.  It  would  be  eafy  to  arrange 
words  to  thefe  founds.     But  thefe   firft  cffays   would    be  but 


m  Exod.  c.  ij J 
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faint  imitations  of  that  endlefs  variety  in  the  warbling  of  birds. 
To  approach  ftill  nearer  this,  it  was  neceffary  to  invent  fome 
methods  to  make  up  for  the  imperfection  of  our  organs.  To 
this  end  they  borrowed  the  affiftance  of  certain  bodies,  natural- 
ly fonorous.  They  then  ftudied  the  art  of  making  them  found 
properly,  and  produce  various  and  harmonious  modulations. 
In  this  manner,  by  many  fucceffive  trials,  the  firft  men  invent- 
ed wind  and  ftringed  inftruments  of  mufic. 

But  whatever  become  of  thefe  conjectures,  which  I  confefs  are 
but  little  fatisfa£tory,  it  is  certain,  that  the  invention  of  fing- 
ing,  and  instrumental  niufic,  is  extremely  ancient.  We  have 
juft  heard,  that  in  the  days  of  Laban  it  was  an  eftablifhed  cu- 
ftom,  to  attend  ftrangers  at  their  departure  with  fongs  of  joy, 
and  the  mufic  of  inftruments.  But  it  is  particularly  worthy  of 
obiervation,  that  fongs  are  of  all  countries  and  of  all  ages.  The 
mod  barbarous  and  lavage  nations,  as  I  have  already  faid,  have 
fome  idea  of  finging.  In  our  article  on  the  origin  of  writing, 
we  have  feen  that  ail  the  nations  we  know  any  thing  of,  origi- 
nally preferved  the  remembrance  of  hiftorical  events  in  a  kind 
of  poems,  which  they  fung  n.  Thefe  fongs  which  were  handed 
down  from  father  to  fon,  fupplied  the  place  of  books  and  hi  do- 
ries. 

I  have  already  offered  fome  conjectures  on  the  invention  of 
wind-inftruments,  to  which  I  may  refer  the  reader0.  With 
regard  to  ftringed  inftruments,  I  doubt  if  they  were  invented 
fo  early  as  the  ages  we  are  now  examining.  It  was  long  be- 
fore any  other  inftruments  were  known  but  the  pipe,  the  flute, 
the  trumpet,  and  a  kind  of  kettle-drum,  called  in  fcripture 
tympanum.  The  outfide  of  it  was  of  copper,  of  an  oblong 
figure,  and  covered  with  fkifn  only  at  one  end.  On  this  they 
beat  with  drumfticks,  and  with  the  hand  p. 

I  imagine  I  may  apply  what  I  have  faid  of  poetry  and  mu- 
fic to  dancing.     The  antiquity  and  univerfality  of  this  diver 
fion  is   equally  attefted  by  all  writers.     There  is   no  people 
who  have  not  had  their  peculiar  dances.     This  cuftom  is  found 

n  Supra,  b.  i.  c.  6.  p.  itfi.  °  Supra,  b.  j.  p.  30 j. 
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among  the  nioft  barbarous  and  uncivilized  nations.  We  may 
add,  that  anciently  the  dance  made  a  part  of  the  public  cere- 
monies of  religious  worfhip.  I  (hall  not  enlarge  on  the  origin 
and  the  date  of  a  diverfion  fo  natural  to  man.  The  body  al- 
ways obeys  the  impreffions  of  the  mind,  and  fhews  its  feelings 
by  its  motions,  geftures,  and  attitudes.  There  was  nothing 
further  to  be  done,  but  to  regulate  the  different  movements  of 
the  body,  by  fubje£ting  them  to  a  certain  regular  and  mea- 
fured  cadence.  This  is  an  art  which  would  be  foon  and  eafily 
invented. 

Poetry,  mufic,  and  dancing,  were  for  many  ages  the  chief, 
if  not  the  only  amufements  of  ancient  nations.  To  thefe  we 
may  join  fealling,  which  has  been  a  cuftom  in  all  times  and 
countries.  From  the  fir  ft  ages  there  were  fome  particular  occa- 
fions  for  entertainments  of  magnificence  and  feftivity.  The 
fcripture  fays  q,  that  Abraham  made  a  great  feaft  the  day  that 
Ifaac  was  weaned.  Laban  invited  a  great  number  of  his  friends 
to  a  feaft,  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Jacob r. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  ought  to  reckon  hunting  among 
the  amufements  of  the  firft  ages.  This  exercife  is  indeed  at  pre- 
fent  purfued  as  a  diverfion,  but  it  was  not  fo  in  thefe  early  times. 
Hunting  was  then  rather  a  ferious  occupation  than  an  amufe- 
ment.  The  earth  being  laid  wafte  by  the  deluge,  a  great  part 
of  it  remained  for  a  long  time  uninhabited.  Wild  beafts  multi- 
plied, and  endangered  not  only  the  lives  of  cattle,  but  alfo  of 
men.  The  firft  colonies  found  themfelves  under  a  neceffity  of 
waging  perpetual  war  with  thofe  fierce  enemies.  It  is  for  this 
reafon,  that  the  firft  founders  cf  empires  are  reprefented  as 
mighty  hunters.  This  talent  was  then  as  valuable  as  it  is  now 
indifferent.  They  went  to  the  field,  not  from  inclination,  but 
neceflity,  and,  as  I  am  ftrongly  inclined  to  think,  made  it  fome- 
thing  mere  than  an  amufement  *. 


<J  Gtn.  c.  it.  v.  8.  r  Ibid,  c.  ij>.  v.  1:. 

*  The  Lord  fays  to  Mofes,  fpcaking  of  the  Canaanites;  "  I  will  not  drive 
"  them  out  from  before  thee  in  one  year,  left  the  land  become  defolate,  and 
•'  the  beafts  of  the  held  multiply  againft  thee."     Exod.  c;  23.  v.  19. 

Mofes  tells  the  Ifnelites  in  Deuteronomy,  that  God  would  not  deftroy  the  Ca- 
naanites, but  by  little  and  little,  left  the  wild  beafts  of  the  field  fhould  rife  up  a- 
giinllthem.     Chap.  7.  v.  a*. 

Notwith- 
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Notwithstanding  that  fimplicity  of  manners,  which  is  com- 
monly afcribed  to  thefe  primitive  ages,  I  have  already  obferved, 
that  luxury  was  not  unknown  to  feveral  Afiatic  nations  in  the 
days  of  Abraham.  They  had  different  kinds  of  jewels,  and 
veffels  of  gold  and  filver.  In  Ifaac's  time,  we  find  mention, 
not  only  of  precious,  but  of  perfumed  garments.  Such  were 
thofe  of  Efau,  which  Rebecca  made  Jacob  put  on  r.  The  ufc 
of  perfumes  and  odours  was  therefore  introduced  among  the 
people  of  the  eaft,  in  the  moft  diftant  ages.  From  thence  we 
may  prefume,  that  they  knew  other  arts  of  luxury,  which  Mo- 
fes  had  no  opportunity  of  mentioning.  Thus  it  appears,  that 
the  manners  of  thefe  nations  were  not  then  quite  £q  fimple  as 
fome  would  endeavour  to  perfuade  us. 

We  may  remark  further,  that  chafiity  does  not  feem  to  have 
been  their  favourite  virtue.  Not  to  fpeak  of  thofe  abominations 
which  drew  down  the  wrath  of  heaven  on  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah, we  fee  that  there  were  then  common  women,  who  profti- 
tuted  themfelves  to  all  the  world  for  hire.  The  adventure  of 
Judah,  and  Tamar  his  daughter-in-law,  is  a  fufficient  proof  of 
this.  From  thence  we  fee,  that  Tamar,  the  better  to  deceive 
Judah,  polled  herfelf  in  an  open  place,  on  the  highway,  by 
which  he  was  to  pals.  This  place,  fays  Mofes,  and  her  drefs 
and  attitude,  perfuaded  Judah  that  fhe  was  a  harlot ;  they  ftruck 
a  bargain  in  a  few  words ;  he  promifed  her  a  kid,  and  gave 
pledges  for  the  performance  of  his  word e.  The  anlwer  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place  made  to  the  fervant  Judah  fent  to 
carry  her  the  price  of  her  favours,  fhews  plainly  that  fuch  kind 
of  adventures  were  then  very  common  and  frequent :  "  We 
"  have  feen,"  fay  they,  "  no  harlot  in  this  place1'."  There 
muft  then  have  been  a  confiderable  number  of  fuch  proflitute^i 
and  they  muft  have  known  them  when  they  faw  them,  by  cer- 
tain marks.  We  are,  befides,  informed  by  Sanchoniatho,  thai- 
Corruption  of  manners  was  carried  to  a  great  height  in  thefo 
primitive  times  x. 

I  fhall  not  enlarge  any  further  at  prefent  on  the  manners  of 


f   Gen.  c.  z'j.  v.  17.  f   Ibid.  c.  38.  v.  r^,  15. 

''  Gen.  c.  38.  v.  aii  x  Apnd  Eufcb.  prxp.  evanjr,  I.  r.  c.  10,  p,  34,  37. 
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the  fir  ft  inhabitants  of  Afia.  I  {hall  have  occafion  to  refume 
this  fubject  in  a  diftinct  article,  which  will  contain  fome  gene- 
ral reflections  on  feveral  hiftorical  facls  relating  to  the  predomi- 
nant character  of  thefe  primitive  ages.  It  is  now  time  to  fpeak 
of  the  Egyptians. 

CHAP.        II. 

Of  Egypt. 

TH  E  manners  of  the  Egyptians  were  very  early  formed. 
We  find  the  greateft  part  of  the  cuftoms  fpoke  of  by  pro- 
fane hiftorians  were  common  at  the  time  Jofeph  was  carried 
into  Egypt.  From  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  man- 
ners of  the  Egyptians  were  then  fuch  as  Herodotus,  Diodorus, 
and  other  authors  reprefent  them.  This  is  the  more  probable, 
as,  according  to  the  teflimony  of  all  antiquity,  this  nation  dis- 
covered much  confhncy  in  their  principles,  and  a  fingular  at- 
tachment to  their  manners  and  cuftoms  y. 

To  characterize,  in  a  few  words,  the  manners  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, I  (hall  borrow  the  exprefhons  of  Herodotus.  (i  As  E- 
«  gypt,"  fays  that  author,  "  is  fituated  in  a  climate  and  wa- 
"  tered  by  a  river  of  a  different  nature  from  all  other  climates 
(i  and  rivers,  fo  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  its  inhabitn'its  are 
*«  different  from  thofe  of  other  nations2."  Herodotu-.  is  not 
fingular  in  this  opinion.  The  Egyptians  feem  to  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  writers  of  antiquity  in  general,  as  much  by 
the  Angularity  of  their  cuftoms,  as  by  the  merit  of  their  difco- 
veries.     Let  us  judge  of  this  from  fa£ts. 

"Wheat  has  been  efleemed  in  all  ages,  and  by  all  nations,  the 
moft  proper  food  for  man.  In  Egypt  it  was  a  reproach  to  life 
it.  Their  bread  was  made  of  a  kind  of  grain,  which  Hero- 
dotus calls  o/yra  %  and  which  I  imagine  was  rice b.     Beans 

were 


V  See  part  3.  b.  1.  c.  4-  P-  *4»  z  L>.  i.  n.  35. 

4   Ibid.  n.  36. 

b  See  Plin.  1,  18,  fetf.  1?.  p.  ic?. 
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were  alfo  profcribed  by  the  Egyptians  ;  they  neither  fowed 
nor  eat  them  c.  It  was  likewife  a  law  obferved  by  the  whole 
nation,  never  to  eat  the  head  of  any  animal J.  Befides,  there 
were  great  differences  among  the  Egyptians,  and  little  unifor- 
mity, as  to  their  daily  and  common  food.  In  fome  provinces 
it  was  unlawful  to  kill  fhecp e,  and  they  only  eat  goats.  In 
other  provinces  it  was  the  reverfe.  They  were  commanded  by 
a  general  law  to  abftain  from  cow's  flefh  f .  Swine  were  con- 
fidered  as  impure  animals,  and  whoever  touched  one  of  them, 
though  but  flightly,  and  by  accident,  was  obliged  immediately 
to  wafh  himfelf  and  his  clothes  in  the  river  s.  They  were,  how- 
ever, permitted  to  facrifice  fwine  to  Bacchus  and  the  moon  5  but 
care  was  to  be  taken,  that  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon. 
Then  they  were  permitted  even  to  eat  them,  for  that  one  day- 
only1'. 

The  Egyptians  eat  fifh  >,  obferving  nearly  the  fame  reftric- 
tions  with  thofe  I  have  juft  mentioned.  In  general,  they  touch? 
ed  no  fifh  that  wanted  fcales  or  (hells  k ;  and  even  among  thofe 
kinds  which  were  allowed,  they  abftained  from  fome  of  them 
in  one  part  of  Egypt,  while  they  ufed  them  in  anpther !. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  birds ;  fome  of  which  were  reputed 
facred,  and  for  that  reafon  never  touched  by  the  Egyptians  rc. 
This  fuperftition  reigned  in  Egypt  long  before  the  days  of  Mo- 
fesn.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  this  diftintStion  between  facred  and 
profane  animals  belonged  to  the  firft  ages  of  their  monarchy- 
Further,  the  Egyptians,  like  all  other  ancient  nations,  eat  their 
meat  as  foon  as  it  was  killed,  and  allowed  it  no  time  to  become 
tender0. 

I  imagine,  however,  that  the  cuftom  of  gelding  animals,  to 
render  their  flefh  more  tender  and  delicate,  was  early  known 


Bread  made  of  rice  has  been,  and  frill  is  nfed  in  feveral  countries.  See  A  then. 
L  3.  p.  110. ;  Voyage  de  V.  le  Blanc,  p.  So,  &  103.;  Hift.  gen.  des  voyages,  t, 
4.  p..  227. 

c  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  37.  d  Ibid.  n.  39.;   Plut.  t.  i.  p.  363.  B. 

e  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  42.  f  Ibid.  n.  41.  S  Ibid.  11.  47. 

1'  Ibid.  i  Numb.  c.  11.  v.  s.">  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  51. 

k  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  72,  &  77.     See  Athcn.  1.  7.  c.  13.  p.  ajj.  E. 

l  Pint.  t.  2.  p.  353.  C.  m  Hercd.  1.  2.  r>.  72,  &  77. 

n  Lxod.  c.  8.  v.  i6",  c  £<-e  Gen.  c.  43.  v.  itf. 
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and  pra&ifed  by  that  people ;  becaufe  Mofes,  vhofe  intention 
was  to  wean  the  Israelites  from  the  Egyptian  cuftoms,  forbids  to 
geld  any  animal p. 

Beer  was  the  common  drink  of  a  great  part  of  Egypt  q. 
There  were  feveral  diftri£ts  where  fines  would  not  grow. 
Where  the  foil  would  permit,  they  planted  and  cultivated  vines, 
and  there  they  drank  wine.  The  ufe  of  this  liquor  was  very  an- 
cient among  the  Egyptians,  as  we  learn  from  the  dream  of  Pha- 
raoh's chief  butler.  This  officer  dreamed,  that  he  faw  before 
him  a  vine  loaden  with  ripe  grapes,  that  he  prefTed  their  juice 
into  the  king's  cup  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  then  pre- 
fented  it  to  that  monarch r.  I  fhall  take  this  opportunity  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  common  people  drank  out  of  veflels  of  copper  -r, 
but  the  rich  ufed  cups  cf  gold  and  filver.  The  cup  which  Jo- 
feph  ufed  was  of  filver1. 

The  Egyptians  were  extremely  fuperftitlous  in  their  eating 
and  drinking.  They  warned  the  veflels  which  they  ufed,  with 
the  moft  anxious  care,  every  day,  as  much,  or  more,  from  fu- 
perftition  than  from  cleanlinefs  u.  They  durit  not  ufe  any  uten- 
iil  that  belonged  to  a  ftranger,  or  fo  much  as  eat  meat  that  had 
been  cut  by  any  other  knife  than  that  of  an  Egyptian  x.  Their 
alienation  from  ftrangers  was  fuch,  that  they  would  not  fit  at 
the  fame  table  with  them.  When  jofeph  entertained  his  bre- 
thren in  his  palace,  Mofes  obferves,  that  they  ferved  the  Egyp- 
tians who  had  been  invited  to  that  entertainment  by  them- 
felves;  for  then,  fays  he,  it  was  an  abomination  to  the  Egyp- 
tians to  eat  at  the  fame  table  with  ftrangers y.  But  this  people 
who  had  fo  great  a  prejudice  and  aveifion  to  other  nations, 
were  at  the  fame  time  fo  indelicate,  that  they  did  not  fcruple  to 
eat  with  beads  z.     Strange  effect  of  fuperftition  !    There  arc 


P  I.evit.  c.  22,  v.  24.  n  Herod.  !.  2.  v..  77.;   Diod.  1.  1.  p.  40,  41. 

r  Gen.  c.  40.  v.  9,  &c. ;  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  82. 

This  deltroys  Plutarch's   aflertion,   that  before  Piammctichns,    the   kin^s  of 
Egypt  did  not  drink  wine,  t.  2.  p.  3s  3.  B. 

f  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  37.  r  Gen.  c.  44.  v.  2,  &  J. 

11  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  77.  x  Herod,  n.  41. 

-'  Gen.  c.  43.  v.  32.  2  JTcrcd.  1.  2.  n.  36. 
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fome  nations  at  this  day  guilty  of  the  fame  brutality,  and  almoft 
from  the  fame  motives a. 

We  fee,  that,  in  thefe  primitive  times,  it  was  the  cuftom  in 
Egypt  to  fet  before  every  gueft  his  own  particular  portion.  It 
was  the  mafter  of  the  feaft  who  cut  the  meat,  and  diftributed  to 
each  his  (hare.  When  they  had  a  mind  to  pay  a  peculiar  ho- 
nour to  any  one,  they  fent  a  much  larger  portion  to  him  than 
to  the  other  guefts.  Jofeph,  to  fliew  his  love  to  Benjamin,  fent 
five  times  as  much  to  him  as  to  any  of  his  other  brethren  b. 
This  manner  of  teftifying  refpedl:  was  common  to  almoft  all  an- 
cient nations c. 

If  we  may  believe  the  ancients,  the  Egyptians  knew  not 
how  to  make  ragouts,  nor  different  kinds  of  fauces.  Their 
manner  of  dreffing  their  meat  was  very  fimple  and  uniform  d. 
The  Egyptians  in  all  ages  made  great  ufe^of  plants,  roots, 
fruits,  and  pulfe.  The  teftimony  of  profane  hiftorianse  on  this 
article  is  confirmed  by  the  complaints  of  the  Ifraelites  in  the 
wildernefs  f.  But  they  had  the  fame  fttperftitious  diflinclions 
among  thefe,  as  among  animals,  and  did  not  eat  all  kinds  of 
them  indifferently  g. 

The  Egyptians  made  two  meals  a-day h ;  the  one  at  noon, 
and  the  other  in  the  evening.  They  eat  in  a  fitting  pofture  >. 
Perfons  of  diftinclion  had  a  very  lingular  cuftom  at  the  conclu- 
fion  of  their  entertainments.  At  their  rifing  from  table,  a  man 
came  into  the  dining-room,  carrying  a  coffin,  containing  a 
wooden  figure  about  three  feet  in  length,  which  reprefented  a 
dead  body,  and  prefenting  it  to  each  of  the  guefts,  "  Drink," 


a  Rec.  des  voyages  de  la  eompagnic  des  Ind.  Holland,  t.  3.  p.  Z4. ;  Voyage 
d'Ovingtcn,  t.  1.  p.  197.;   Geir.elli  Careri,  1. 1.  p.  448. 

b  Gen.  c.  43.  v.  34. 

c  Diod.  1.  J.  p.  35 1.      See  alio  part  2.  b.  6".  c.  3. 

d  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  77.;  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  82,  91,  100.;  Athen.  1.  5.  c.  6.  p.  191. 
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e  Herod.  1.  1.  n.  91.;  Diod.  1. 1.  p.  $2,  &  100. 

f  Numb.  c.  n.  v.  5.  S  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  100. 
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Some  ancient  monuments,  defcribed  by  Diodorus,  feem  to  infinifite  that  tfie 
firft  kings  of  Egypt  eat  lying  on  beds.  1.  x.  p.  s9- 
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faid  he,  «'  and  take  your  pleafure,  for  this  is  what  you  muft  be 
"  after  your  death  k." 

The  drefs  of  the  Egyptians  was  very  fimple.  The  men 
wore  a  linen  tunic,  fet  about  with  fringes  which  reached 
down  to  the  knee.  Over  this  they  had  a  kind  of  mantle  made 
of  white  wool  K  Perfons  of  diftinclion  wore  garments  of 
cotton  m,  with  coftly  chains  about  their  necks.  Pharaoh  com- 
manded jofeph  to  be  drefied  in  a  robe  of  cotton^  and  a  gold 
chain  to  be  put  about  his  neck  n.  The  women  had  only  one 
kind  of  drefs,  of  which  the  ancients  have  left  us  no  defcription. 
Herodotus  fays,  that  the  men  °  had  two  kinds,  but  does  not 
point  out  wherein  their  difference  confided.  This  fafhion, 
it  feems,  was  very  ancient  in  Egypt.  Moles  fays,  that  jo- 
feph gave  changes  of  raiment  to  each  of  his  brethren  p.  The 
Egyptians  were  attentive  to  cleanlinels,  in  my  opinion,  even 
to  excefs.  They  took  great  care  to  keep  their  garments  ex- 
actly neat,  and  had  them  warned  every  time  they  put  them 
onq. 

The  Egyptians  commonly  had  their  heads  fhaved,  and  cut 
erf  their  hair  when  they  were  very  young r.  But,  contrary  to 
:he  practice  of  all  other  nations,  they  let  their  hair  grow  in  a 
time  of  mourning  f.  This  cuilom  appears  from  the  hiftory 
of  Jofeph.  He  had  let  his  hair  grow  while  he  was  in  prifon. 
But  he  was  fhaved  before  they  prefented  him  to  Pharaoh  r, 
becaufe,  no  doubt,  it  was  not  lawful  to  appear  at  court  with 
the  external  marks  of  mourning  and  diltrefs. 

After  thefe  facts,  which  are  well  attefted,  it  muft  appear 
not  a  little  ftrange  to  find,  that  the  Egyptians  had  the  ufe  of 
mirrors  in  the  remoteft  ages.  This,  however,  will  be  abun- 
dantly evident  from  obferving  how  common  this  utenfil  was 
among  the  Israelites  in  the  wildernefs.  Mofes  fays,  that  he  made 
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the  laver  of  brafs,  of  the  mirrors  offered  by  the  women  who 
watched  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  u.  This  great  quanti- 
ty mud  have  been  brought  from  Egypt.  We  muft  obferve, 
that  then  mirrors  were  not  made  of  glafs  ;  whether  it  was, 
that  they  knew  not  the  art  of  making  glaffes,  or,  at  leaft,  the 
fecret  of  foliating  them.  They  made  mirrors  of  all  kinds  o* 
metals.  Thofe  of  the  Egyptians,  as  we  learn  from  the  pafiage 
juft  noAv  quoted,  were  made  of  brafs  melted  and  polifhed.  To 
this  day,  almoft  all  the  mirrors  of  the  eaft  are  of  metal.  If  we 
meet  with  a  few  of  glafs,  they  have  been  imported  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans x. 

We  can  fpeak  but  very  imperfectly  of  the  hcufes  of  the 
Egyptians,  We  know  only*  that  they  were  exceeding  high. 
Diodorus  fays,  that,  in  the  earlieft  ages,  the  houfes  of  private 
ferfo'ns  in  Thebes  were  four  or  five  fto'ries  in  height y.  We 
can  fay  nothing  of  their  inward  decorations,  or  outward  mag- 
nificence. We  cannot  fo  much  as  form  conjectures  on  this 
fubjeft,  as  the  ancients  have  been  entirely  Glent  about  it.  We 
know  as  little  of  their  furniture,  either  as  to  its  kinds  or  forms. 

I  am,  however,  perfuaded,  that*  in  the  ages  we  are  treating 
of  in  this  firft  part,  there  muft  have  been  a  great  deal  of  mag- 
nificence in  Egypt.  I  have  had  feveral  opportunities  of  obfer- 
ving,  in  the  preceding  books,  to  how  great  a  height  luxury 
had  been  carried  in  Egypt,  in  the  days  of  Jofeph.  Even  then 
they  ufed  jewels,  vefiels  of  gold  and  filver,  rich  fluffs  and  per- 
fumes, and  were  waited  upon  by  a  great  number  of  flaves. 
Jofeph  dwelt  in  a  fuperb  palace,  and  had  a  m after  of  the  houfe- 
hold  z.  Perfons  of  diftinclion  were  drawn  in  chariots.  They 
had  various  kinds  of  thefe,  fome  of  them,  no  doubt,  very  mag- 
nificent a.  Jofeph  vv'as  attended  and  proclaimed  with  great 
pomp.  A  herald  went  before  the  proceffion,  and  proclaimed 
the  occafion  of  it  to  all  the  people  b.  In  a  word,  the  court  of 
Pharaoh  makes  a  magnificent  and  brilliant  appearance.  There 
we  fee  a  chief  butler,  a  chief  baker,  a  captain  of  the  guards, 

u  Exod.  c.  38.  v.  8. 

x  Chdrdin,   t.  z.  p.  179.  y  L.  I.  p.  54. 

z  Gen.  c.  43.  v.  16,  &  19.  C.  44.  v.  1. 
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&c.  c.  The  entertainment  of  the  queens  of  Egypt  muft  have 
been  exceeding  fumptuous,  if  we  judge  of  it  from  what  is  faid 
by  Diodorus,  that  the  whole  revenue  of  the  fifhing  of  the 
lake  Moeris  was  allotted  for  that  purpofe.  This  fum,  great 
as  it  was,  for  it  amounted  to  a  talent  a-day,  was  only  defigned 
to  find  thefe  princefTes  in  robes  and  perfumes  d.  Befides,  it  is  not 
furprifmg  to  find  fo  much  magnificence  among  the  Egyptians 
in  fuch  ancient  times.  This  people  being  blefled  by  nature 
with  induftry  and  ingenuity,  foon  carried  the  greateft  part  of 
the  arts  to  confiderable  degrees  of  perfection.  Thefe  difcove- 
ries  enabled  them  to  gratify  their  inclination  for  elegance  and 
magnificence.  But  enough  of  this  at  prefent.  Let  us  now 
proceed  to  fpeak  of  the  peculiar  character  and  genius  of  the 
Egyptians. 

Wives  in  Egypt  had  a  mighty  influence  over  the  minds  of 
their  hufbands.  Either  from  cuftom  or  natural  temper,  they 
were  abfolute  in  their  houfes  e.  This  afcendant  of  the  wo- 
men over  the  men,  is,  in  general,  the  mark  of  a  people  of 
mild  and  gentle  difpofitions.  This  agrees  perfectly  well  with 
the  idea  given  us  by  hiftory  of  the  temper  of  the  Egyptians. 
Befides,  they  ufed  a  great  deal  of  politenefs,  refpect,  and  good 
manners,  in  their  intercourfe  with  one  another  f.  As  they 
were  enemies  to  all  difputes  and  quarrels,  and  fondly  addicted 
to  the  arts  and  fciences,  the  pacific  virtues  were  the  great  ob- 
jects of  their  love  and  admiration.  They  applied  alfo  to  the 
itudy  of  politics,  and  the  arts  of  government.  Their  laws 
have  been  much  celebrated  by  the  ancients.  But  all  thefe 
good  qualities  were  more  than  balanced  by  their  greater  de- 
fects and  vices. 

Singularity  and  fuperftition  were  the  diftinguifhing  charac- 
teristics of  the  Egyptians  9.  I  faid*  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  that  they  feem  to  have  affected  whimfical  and  uncom- 
mon cuftoms.     We  muft  have  obferved  fome  of  this  kind  a- 


c   See  fupra,  b.  i.  art.  4.  p.  50. 

<!  L.  1.  p.  6i.     See  alfo  Athen.  I.  1.  p.  33.  F. 
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mong  thofe  we  have  juft  mentioned.  This  people  had  even 
cufloms  which  feem,  in  feme  fort,  (hocking  to  nature,  and 
which  I  do  not  think  proper  to  repeat.  Such  as  defire  to  know 
them,  may  eonfult  Herodotus11.  This  lingular  way  of  think- 
ing and  acling,  not  only  alienated  the  Egyptians  from  other 
nations,  but  muft  have  occafioned  difTention  among  them- 
felves,  and  averfions  between  the  inhabitants  of  different  pro- 
vinces. One  thing  particularly  which  muft  have  been  the 
fource  cf  much  diflike  to  one  another,  was  the  way  of  life 
which  each  family  had  embraced.  In  Egypt  each  of  the  pro- 
felfions  which  are  neceffary  to  a  ftate,  had  a  fixed  and  fettled 
rank.  The  fon  was  obliged  to  follow  the  profeflion  of  his  fa- 
ther; none  was  permitted  to  raife  himfelf  from  an  inferior  to  a 
fuperior  clafs '.  At  the  fame  time,  cuftom  had  annexed  an 
idea  of  averfion  and  contempt  to  certain  extend ve  and  ufeful 
profeflions,  which  of  themfelves  had  no  tendency  to  excite  fuch 
fentiments.  That  of  tending  flocks,  which  was  cfteemed  the 
moft  honourable  of  all  profeffions  k  by  the  other  nations  of 
antiquity,  was  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  Egyptians '.  This  way 
of  thinking  prevailed  in  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Jofcph  ;  which 
obliged  him  to  ufe  feveral  precautions,  when  he  introduced  his 
father  and  his  brethren  to  Pharaoh  m.  Yet  the  Egyptians  had 
a  great  many  flocks  R,  and  confequently  there  mull  have  been 
a  great  many  fhepherds.  Here  then  was  a  numerous  and  ufe- 
ful body  of  men  rendered  the  object  of  public  averfion,  by 
capricious  cuftom.  I  will  not  ftay  at  prefent  to  difplay  the 
pernicious  confequences  of  fuch  maxims.  I  fhall  have  oc- 
cafion  to  infift  particularly  on  this,  in  the  third  part  of  this 
work  °. 

With  regard  to  fuperflition,  no  nation  in  the  world  ever 
betrayed  fuch  ridiculous  weaknefs,  both  as  to  the  objects  and 
the  forms  of  their  worfhip.  What  railleries  have  the  Egyptians 
been  expofed  to,  on  account  of  their  ftupid  veneration  for 
fome  animals?  What  indeed  can  be  faid  for  the  father  of  a  fa- 


h  L.  i.  n.  35,  36.  i  See  part  3.  b.  1.  c.  4.  p.  10. 

k  See  fufra,  c.  1.  p.  339. 

1   Gen.  c.  46.  v.  34.;   Herod.  I.  1.  a.  47.  *   Cen.  c.  40.  v.  34. 

f-  Ibid.  c.  47.  v.  0,  16,  17.  o  B.  1.  c.  4.  p.  u,  &  ftq. 
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mily,  who,  when  his  houfe  is  on  fire,  takes  more  pains  to  fave 
his  cat  than  to  extinguifh  the  flames  p  ?  What  can  we  think  of 
a  foldier,  who,  returning  from  making  war  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, loads  himfelf  with  cats  and  vultures,  though  he  often  warts 
neceffary  bread  *?  ?  Once  more,  what  name  can  we  give  that 
fottifh  adoration  which  a  great  part  of  Egypt  paid  the  crocodile? 
The  blindnefs  of  thefe  infatuated  wretches  was  fo  great,  that 
they  were  tranfported  with  joy,  when  their  children  were  de- 
voured by  that  fierce  creature.  The  mothers  of  thefe  unhappy 
victims  felt  a  fingular  fatisfatStion  from  thefe  fatal  accidents,  glo- 
rying that  they  had  produced  an  agreeable  nourimment  for  the 
divinity  they  worfhipped r.  The  Egyptians,  when  reduced  to 
the  Lift  extremities  of  want  and  famine,  would  rather  eat  one 
another,  than  touch  one  of  the  facred  animals.  It  is  even  af- 
firmed, that  there  have  been  examples  of  this  f.  , 

Diodorus  confeffes,  that  it  was  much  eafier  to  relate  the 
horrid  extravagancies  of  the  Egyptians  about  their  facred  ani- 
mals, than  to  procure  belief  from  fuch  as  had  not  feen  them. 
They  had  always  a  certain  number  of  them  in  inclofures, 
confecrated  to  that  pious  ufe.  Great  revenues  were  let  apart 
for  their  maintenance c.  They  fed  them  only  with  the 
choicefl  meats  prepared  in  the  moft  delicate  manner  poffibie. 
They  went  a-hunting,  on  purpofe  to  procure  the  carnivorous 
birds  fuch  food  as  was  moffc  agreeable  to  them.  There  were 
delicious  baths  prepared  for  all  thefe  various  animals.  They 
perfumed  them,  and  burnt  the  fweeteft  odours  before  them. 
The  places  where  they  repofed,  were  fpread  with  the  richeft 
carpets.  They  decked  their  bodies  with  jewels,  and  other 
coftly  ornaments.  They  were  at  prodigious  pains  to  pair1 
them  according  to  their  feveral  kinds.  For  this  purpofe,  they 
fearched  out  the  moft  beautiful  females,  fed  and  tended  them 
with  particular  attention,  and  honoured  them  with  the  title 
of  the  concubines  of  the  gods.  In  a  word,  they  fp3red  no, 
pains,  no  expence,  to  entertain  the  facred  animals  in  a  magni- 


v  Herod.  \.  x.  n.  66.        1  Plod. !.  i.p.  <?;.  See  Athen.  1.  7.  c.  13.  p.  Z99,  3Q°- 

f  JE\isn.  Je  nat.  animal.  1.  10.  c.  zi. 

I    Dibd.  1.  i.p.  94. 

■    I  ,  1.  p,  9 },  j  Plat.  t.  1.  p.  35 
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it  manner,  and  render  their  lives  as  agreeable  as  poffible. 
Pcrions  of  the  higheft  rank  performed  thefe  important  func- 
tions u. 

What  extravagant  follies  did  the  Egyptians  commit  when 
any  of  the  facred  animals  happened  to  die  ?  They  bewailed  them 
more  bitterly  than  they  would  have  done  their  own  children. 
The  mo  ft  zealous  devotees  fometimes  ruined  thernfelves  by 
the  expences  of  their  funerals  x.  In  Egypt,  it  was  not  near 
fo  dangerous  to  murder  a  man,  as  to  kill  a  cat,  an  ichneu- 
mon, an  ibis,  or  a  hawk.  Whoever  had  occafioned  the 
death  of  one  of  thefe  animals,  either  by  defign  or  accident* 
if  it  came  to  be  difcovered,  was  feized  upon  by  the  people,  and, 
after  fufrering  all  kinds  of  torments,  was  unavoidably  torn 
in  pieces  y.  One  muft  have  been  conftantly  expofed  to 
great  dangers  in  this  country,  where  involuntary  accidents 
were  punjfhed  in  the  fame  manner  with  premeditated 
primes. 

Befides,  the  cbjctls  of  this  fenfelefs  adoration  were  not  the 
fame  over  all  Egypt.  There  was  no  uniformity  in  this  refpe£fc. 
The  inhabitants  of  Mendes,  for  example,  worfhipped  goats* 
and  eat  fheep;  while  thofe  of  Thebes,  on  the  other  hand, 
worfhipped  fheep,  and  fed  upon  goats  z.  In  the  fame  city, 
and  all  about  the  Lake  Mceris,  the  crocodiles  were  worfhip- 
ped ;  while  at  Elephantine,  and  other  places,  they  were  killed 
without  mercy a.  Thefe  things  muft  have  been  perpetual 
fpurces  of  hatred  and  diffention  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Egypt.  They  were  divided  into  a  great  many  focieties,  di- 
ftinguifhed  from,  and  prejudiced  againft  one  another  by  their 
different  obje£b'  and  rites  of  worfhip.     What  was   adored  in 


11  Herod.  I.  i.  n.  65.  ;  Diod.  J.  i.  p.  oj,  94,  95. ;  .('Elian,  de  nat.  animal.  1.  7. 
c.  o. 

From  the  relics  of  this  ancient  fuperftition,  the  Balhaw  of  Cairo  delivers  every- 
day two  oxen  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Achbobbas,  a  kiud  01  bird  which  the 
Mahometans efteem  facred.     Voyage  de  Schaw,  t.  a.  />.  pz. 

x    Diod.  1.  r.  p.  95. ;   Herod.  1.  i-  n.  66,  67. 

y   Herod.  1.  2.  n.  6s,   66.  ;    Diod.  1.  I.  p.  04. 

z   Herod.  1.  z.  n.  41.  ;  Strabo,  1.  17.    p.  1155. 

a  Herod.  1.  1.  n.  69,  70.  ;  .-Llian.  de  nat.  anim.  1.  10.  C.  21,  &  24. ;  Stfabo, 
!.  17.  p.  nsp.;  Juvenal,  fetir.  15.  v.  33,  &c 
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one  place,  was  defpifed  in  another.  The  Egyptians  looked 
upon  each  other  reciprocally  as  athiefts,  and  enemies  to  reli- 
gion. This  enmity  was  fiercefl  between  thofe  cities  whofe 
gods  were  naturally  enemies  b.  The  hatred  between  the  cities 
of  Arfinoe  and  Heracleopolis  rauft  have  been  very  keen.  The 
one  worfhipped  the  crocodile,  and  the  other  adored  his  mor- 
tal enemy  the  ichneumon  c. 

I  might  alfo  fpeak  of  the  worfhip  which,  according  to  fome 
ancient  writers,  the  Egyptians  paid  to  vegetables  of  various 
kinds  d.  But  this  fact,  I  confefs,  does  not  appear  to  me  well 
enough  attefted,  to  merit  much  attention.  Herodotus,  Plato, 
Ariftotle,  Diodorus,  Strabo,  in  a  word,  all  the  moft  ancient 
writers,  and  the  moft  worthy  of  credit  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt, 
make  no  mention  of  this  fingular  fuperftition,  which  was  too 
extraordinary  to  have  been  paffed  over  in  filence.  Juvenal,  I 
think,  -was  the  firft  who  upbraided  the  Egyptians  with  it,  and 
his  authority  does  not  feem  to  me  of  fufficient  weight  to  de- 
termine this  point.  The  fevere  humour  of  this  fatirift  made 
him,  no  doubt,  draw  the  picture  much  more  ridiculous  and 
odious  than  the  original  e.  Neither  is  much  regard  to  be  paid 
to  what  we  find  in  Lucian  on  that  fubject.  We  fee  plainly, 
that,  in  the  paffage  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  Egyptians  worfhip- 
ping  onions,  his  intention  was  to  turn  all  religion  into  ridi- 
cule *.  With  this  view  Lucian  might  take  advantage  of  the 
known  character  of  the  Egyptians  for  fuperftition,  to  impute  to 
them  the  moft  extravagant  and  ridiculous  object  of  worfhip  he 
could  think  of. 

We  cannot  tell  with  precifion,  what  ideas  the  Egyptians 
formed  of  the  virtues  and  the  vices.  We  know  that  they 
have  been  accufed  by  the  ancients  of  cunning  and  infidelity 
in  their  dealings.     In  general,  their  reputation  for  probity  wag 


b  Sec  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  ioo.  ;  Pint.  t.  t.  p.  380.  A. 

c  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  69. ;  Diod.  J.  1 .  p.  41,  41,  90,  98. ;  /Tlian.  de  nat.  animal, 
1.  10.  c.  14.;  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  380.  B. ;  Juvenal,  farir.  ij.  v.  31,  &c.  ;  Lucian.  in 
Jove  tragoed.  n.  42.  t.  2.  p.  690.;  jo',  adverf.  Appion.  1.  1,  h.  71. 

d  Juvenal,  fatir.  x>.  v.  9,  10. ;  Lucian.  in  Jove  tragoed.  n.  4:*.  '•  2.  p.  690. 
e  Porrum  &  cepe  tufas  v'wlare,  uc  frangere  morfu. 
0  fan&os  gentes,  ({tubus  hxc  nafcuntur  in  borlit 
Numitta  .'  Juvenal,  loco  tit, 

f  3ee  the  whole  dialogue,  ur.itled,  Jupiter  Tragedy,, 
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but  very  low  f .  With  regard  to  decorum  and  modefty,  if  we 
may  judge  from  certain  facts,  their  principles  were  not  over 
fevere  or  ftrict.  It  was,  no  doubt,  from  the  knowledge  Abra- 
ham had  of  the  character  of  that  people,  that  made  him  pretend 
that  Sarah  was  his  filler  s  j  and  the  manner  in  which  (he  was 
taken  from  him,  and  carried  to  Pharaoh's  palace,  confirms  this 
opinion  h.  This  patriarch,  according  to  the  fcripture-account, 
owed  the  good  treatment  he  met  with  in  Egypt  to  the  beauty 
of  his  wife'.  We  may  add  to  this  the  adventure  of  Jofeph  and 
Potiphar's  wife,  and  that  of  Pheron  the  fuccefTor  of  Sefoftris, 
related  by  Herodotus  k  and  Diodorus '.  For  though  the  circum- 
ftances  of  that  ftory  are  greatly  difguifed  by  fables,  yet  (till  we 
may  collect  from  it  to  what  a  height  corruption  of  manners  had 
arrived  in  Egypt. 

Befides,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  manners  of  a  nation  by 
their  public  ceremonies,  which,  being  defigned  to  pleafe  the 
whole  people,  muft  be  a  faithful  reprefentation  of  their  difpofi- 
tions,  what  an  opinion  muft  we  entertain  of  the  decency  and 
modefty  of  the  Egyptians?  Let  us  only  reprefent,  in  what  man- 
ner they  conducted  themfelves  in  going  to  the  celebration  of 
the  feftival  of  Diana,  feveral  times  a-year.  This  great  falemni* 
ty  was  held  at  Bubafte,  and  they  crowded  thither  from  all  parts 
by  water.  Great  numbers  of  men  and  women  embarked  in 
the  fame  veflel.  During  the  voyage,  fome  of  the  women  played 
upon  a  kind  of  caftanets,  and  fome  of  the  men  on  flutes.  The 
reft  accompanied  them  with  finging  and  clapping  their  hands. 
When  the  veflel  palled  near  a  city,  it  flopped.  The  women  on 
board  called  to  thofe  in  the  city,  aflaulted  them  with  the  mofi 
opproprious,  or  rather  obfeene  language,  and  were  guilty  of 
the  greateft  indecencies  m.  When  they  arrived  at  Bubafle,  they 
celebrated  the  feftival  by  drinking  and  gormandizing  n.  We 
are  well  affined,  that  all  the  feftivals  of  the  Egyptians  were  kept 


f  Plato  de  rep.  I.  4.  p.  641.  A. 
8  Jof.  ai.tiq.  1.  i.  c.  8. ;  Gen.  c.  iz.  v.  it,  Sec. 

h  Ibid.  v.  1  j.  i  Ibid.  v.  id.  kL.i.n.ni.  I  L.  r.  p.  69, 

m  Herod.  1.  1.  n.  60. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  cufrom  of  abiding  one  another  on  the  water  with 
ill  language,  has  prevailed  in  all  ages  and  in  al!  countries. 
n  Id.  loco  cit. 
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in  the  fafne  mariner.  In  them  they  committed  fuch  (hameful 
difbrders,  that  profane  hiuorians  have  feldom  ventured  to  de- 
fcribe  them  °. 

Notwithftanding  this,  jealoufy  is  faid  to  have  made  a  part 
ef  the  character  of  this  people.  The  Egyptians,  as  Plutarch 
relates,  endeavour  to  confine  their  wives  to  their  houfes  as 
much  as  polTible.  To  render  them  fedentary,  they  ufed  means 
fomewhat  Gmilar  to  thofe  pra£tifed  by  the  Chinefe  at  prefent. 
The  Chinefe  make  their  women  wear  fuch  little  fhoes,  that, 
not  being  able  to  walk  but  with  difficulty,  they  are  obliged  to 
remain  in  their  apartments.  The  Egyptians  allowed  theirs 
no  fhoes  at  all,  and  thus  prevented  them  from  going  much 
abroad  p. 

When  we  are  fpeakirig  of  jealoufy,  it  affords  us  a  fair  oc- 
oafion  to  conlider  the  origin  of  eunuchs.  We  know  not  in 
what  age  or  country  this  inhuman  art  was  invented,  of  muti- 
lating men  in  order  to  make  them  the  guardians  of  women's 
chaftity.  I  fee  no  foundation  for  what  is  faid  by  Ammianus 
JNIarcellinus,  who  attributes  this  invention  to  Semiramis  q.  I 
allow,  that  this  was  probably  thought  of  flrft  in  fome  warm 
country  5  but  this  barbarous  expedient,  for  lecturing  the  fidelity 
of  women,  mufr.  have  fprung  from  jealoufy.  As  this  is  the  pre- 
dominant paffion  of  the  people  of  the  eaft,  I  doubt  not  but  this 
practice  prevailed  among  them  early.  But  we  cannot  deter- 
mine whether  it  wras  invented  in  Afia  or  in  Egypt,  or  in  what 
age.     W     fee  only  that  there  were  eunuchs  in  Egypt  in  very 

;  tnt  times.     Mofes  forbids  eunuchs  to  enter  into  the  con- 


o  See  Herod   1.  z.  n.  Ji.    See  alfb  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  96. ;  Stfabo,  1.  17.  p.  115 3. 

P  Plut.  t.  x.  p.  141.  C. 

This  rmy  at  firfl  appear  contradictory  to  what  is  faid  in  the  4th  book,  where, 
fpe-.kir.o  of  commerce,  we  laid,  after  Herodotus,  that  it  was  carried  on  by  the 
women.  fait  it  is  eafy  to  reconcile  this  apparent  contradiction.  Plutarch  pro- 
bab-.v  freaks  only  of  wonien  of  diflinctioi).  It  was  probably  in  Egypt  formerly, 
as  it  is  in  China  at  prefent,  where  the  women  of  lower  rank  appear  in  the  flreets, 
but  not  women  of  quality.  And  even  though  the  Egyptians  obliged  all  their 
women  to  be  bare-footed,  this  would  not  prevent  them  from  attending  their 
iihops. 

'->  L.  1  4.  c.  6.  p.  26". 

Ir  will  be  laid  perhaps,  that  Semiramis,  whofe  debaucheries,  according  to  the 
Account  of  .dl  hiltoiians,  were  very  great,  invented  this  method  to  avoid  the  dil- 
a«reeable  effects  of  her  incontinence. 
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gregation  of  the  Lordr.  There  muft  therefore  have  been  eunuchs 
before  his  time.  Manetho  fays,  that  the  father  of  Seibftris  was 
aflafiinated  by  his  eunuchs1".  This  was  near  two  hundred  years 
before  Mofes1.  We  know  alfo  that  the  cuftom  of  gelding  ani- 
mals was  very  ancient  in  Egypt".  The  one  of  thefe  probably 
fuggefted  the  other.  Experience  having  fhewn,  that  an  animal 
might  furvive  fuch  an  operation,  jealoufy  laid  hold  of  this  expe- 
dicnt,  to  calm  its  fufpicions  and  difquiets.  I  do  not  doubt, 
therefore,  but  they  had  eunuchs  in  Egypt  in  the  ages  we  are 
now  examining. 

It  remains  only  to  fay  a  few  words  of  their  public  diverfions 
and  amufements.  Thefe  confided  entirely  in  their  religious 
feftivals  and  folemnities,  which  were  celebrated  with  finging, 
dancing,  feafting,  and  pompous  proceflions.  Such  were  the 
public  diverfions  of  the  Egyptians,  and  I  meet  with  none 
among  that  people  which  had  not  fome  relation  to  religion  *• 
They  knew  nothing  of  games,  theatrical  reprefentations,  races, 
combats,  nor,  in  a  word,  of  any  of  thofe  diverfions  which  were» 
by  ancient  and  modern  nations,  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  fhews  or  fpe&acles.  The  Egyptians  forbid  wreftling,  ima- 
gining that  this  exercife  communicated  to  the  body  only  a  mo- 
mentary and  mifchievous  flrength  x.  They  confuiered  mufic, 
not  only  as  a  ufelefs,  but  pernicious  art,  as  it  foftened  and  ener- 
vated the  mind  y. 

With  regard  to  the  private  amufements  of  the  Egyptians,  we 
know  not  whether  they  had  any,  or,  if  they  had*  of  what  kind 
they  were.  It  appears  only,  that  this  people  ufed  to  keep  their 
birthdays  with  rejoicings.  Pharaoh,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  gave 
a  great  feaft  to  all  his  officers2. 

Some  other  particulars  in  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the 


r  Deut.  c.  a 3.  v.  i.  f  Apud  Synccll.  p.  59.  D. 

1  See  part  z.  b.  1.  chap    2.  u  Supra,  p.  3^9. 

•  Sec  Plato  de  leg.  1.  7.  p.  88<5.  x  Diod.  1.  1,  p.  91. 

y  Ibid. 

What  Diodorus  fays  of  mufic,  muft  be  underftood  with  fome  reftrielions. 
That  art  was  certainly  nt>t  fo  much  neglected  hy  the  Egyptians  as  he  would  have 
us  believe.  See  Herod.  1.  1.  n;  79. ;  Plat,  de  leg.  1.  z.  p.  789,  790. ;  Glem.  Alex, 
flrom.  1.  6.  p.  757. ;  &  Diod.  himfelf,  1.  1.  p.  19,  &  20. 

3  Gen.  c.  40.  v.  ao. 

Vol.  I.  Z  z  Egyptians 
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Egyptians  might  perhaps  be  mentioned  ;  but  I  mall  pafs  them 
over  in  filence,  to  avoid  too  great  minutenefs  and  prolixi- 
ty. 


CHAP         III. 

Of  the  People  of  Europe. 

I  Shall  fay  nothing  at  prefent  of  the  people  of  Europe.  Pro- 
perly fpeaking,  there  were  as  yet  no  manners  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  Its  inhabitants  were  for  many  ages  plunged  into  the 
moft  deplorable  ignorance  and  barbarity.  They  had  for  a  long 
time  no  fixed  or  formed  focieties.  We  may  recollect  what  I 
have  faid  of  their  primitive  way  of  life  in  the  preceding  books*. 
Befides,  we  know  very  little  of  the  cuftoms  and  behaviour  of 
the  firfl:  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and  want  that  particular  infor- 
mation which  is  necefTary  to  enable  us  to  form  any  judgment 
cf  a  people's  manners. 


CHAP.        IV. 

Critical  Refleclions  upon  the  Ages  which  make  the  Subject 
of  this  Jirjl  fart. 

THE  ages  which  we  have  been  examining,  have  been 
long  confidered  as  the  befl  and  happiefl  period  of  the 
world.  Many  writers  of  diftingurfhed  merit  have  laboured 
to  give  us  this  idea  of  them.  How  often  are  we  told,  that, 
in  the  patriarchal  ages,  the  world  enjoyed  a  happy  fimplicity ! 
that  pride,  ambition,  luxury,  and  all  tumultuous  paihons,  were 
then  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth  ?  Nay,  they  go 
ib  far,  as  to  reprefent  them  free  from  thofe  infirmities  which 


a  B.  I.  chap.  1.  art.  5.  p.  64.  b.  ;.  ch:ip.  1,  p.  ioj,  &c. 
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are  infeparable  from  human  nature.  The  elogium,  in  a  word, 
is  perfect;  fince  whatever  the  poets  have  fung  of  the  golden 
age,  is  applied  to  thefe  happy  times.  But  is  this  application 
juft?  does  it  accord  with  the  facts?  This  is  what  we  are  going 
to  examine. 

When  we  would  form  a  juft  eftimate  of  any  age,  we  mult 
not  be  directed  by  vain  declamations  and  pompous  panegyrics, 
dictated  for  the  molt  part  by  a  wild  unbridled  imagination. 
Hiitory  is  the  only  guide  which  we  ought  to  confult  and  fol- 
low. If  we  perufe,  then,  the  annals  of  ancient  nations,  and 
collect  the  fadts  recorded  in  the  hiftory  of  thefe  firlt  ages,  they 
will  give  us  the  moft  frightful  and  (hocking  ideas  of  them.  A 
fhort  recapitulation  will  convince  us  of  this. 

They  would  perfuade  us,  that  avarice  and  ambition  were 
unknown  to  the  fir  ft  generations  of  men  *.  But  if  we  cafe 
our  eyes  on  hiftory,  we  fhall  foon  perceive  the  futility  of  this 
pretenfion.  In  the  remoteft  ages,  we  meet  with  conquerors 
famous  for  their  exploits  and  devaftations,  deftroyers  of  man- 
kind, whofe  ferocity  was  not  reftrained  by  any  principles  of 
humanity b.  If  the  lift  of  thefe  fcourges  of  the  world  is  not 
long,  this  is  becaufe  the  hiftory  of  thefe  firft  violences  and 
ufurpations  is  but  imperfectly  known  to  us,  from  the  great 
diftance  of  time,  and  want  of  ancient  monuments.  Poflibly, 
too,  there  imight  be  nothing  very  interefting  to  pofterity  in  theie 
events,  and  therefore  no  care  was  taken  to  preferve  their  me- 
mory0. But  from  the  few  facts  which  have  been  tranfmitted 
$0  us,  we  fee  clearly  with  what  exceffive  cruelty  wars  were  car- 


•  As  we  are  fpeaking  of  the  ages  after  the  deluge,  thi*  expreflion,  firft  men, 
which  I  ufe  pretty  frequently  in  this  chapter,  may  appear  improper.  But  to  avoid 
prolixity,  [  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  ufe  this  expreffion  of  thole  who  lived  in 
the  firft  ages  after  the  flood.  May  not  that  great  event  be  confldered  as  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  world  ? 

b  Scefttpra,  b.  5.  p.  301,  &c. 

c   Nam  fait  ante  Helenam  : 


•fed  ignoiis  penerunt  mortibus  illi, 
^jf'i  venercm  incjertam  rapientes,  more  fcr  arum, 
Viribus  edtiior  cuccUbat,  ut  in  grege  taurits. 

Horat.  ferm.  1.  1.  fat.  3.  v.  107,  &.c. 

Z  z  2  ried 
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ried  on  in  thefc  firft  ages.  The  law  of  nations  was  then  abfo- 
lutely  unknown.  Conquerors  liftened  only  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  brutality  and  rage  d. 

They  would  alfo  have  us  to  believe,  that  pomp  and  luxury 
were  unknown  to  the  people  of  thefe  times.  I  have  already,  if 
I  am  not  miftaken,  fufficiently  refuted  this  pretence e.  I  fhall 
add,  that  we  ought  to  judge  of  manners  only  by  comparifcn. 
There  was  not,  it  is  true,  the  fame  magnificence  in  the  firft 
ages  as  in  later  times.  Thofe  elegant  pleafures  which  are  the 
effects  of  induftry,  and  the  perfection  of  the  arts,  thofe  refine- 
ments, if  we  may  fo  fpeak,  in  voluptuoufnefs,  it  is  certain  had 
no  exiftence  in  the  ages  we  are  now  contemplating.  I  am  far 
from  reproaching  thefe  firft  men  for  their  ignorance,  but  nei- 
ther would  I  have  it  to  be  reckoned  honourable  or  meritorious f. 
They  had  a  kind  of  luxury  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  their 
knowledge.  We  have  feen  feveral  proofs  of  this  in  the  chap- 
ter on  manners  and  cuiloms.  All  depends,  as  I  faid  above, 
on  the  comparifon  of  times  and  places.  At  prefent  we  wotdd 
hardly  take  the  leaft  notice  of  things  which  were  reckoned  the 
higheft  magnificence  but  two  hundred  years  ago  *.  We  find 
a  tafte  for  drefs  and  luxury  in  the  rudeft  ages,  and  among  the 
mo  ft  favage  nations. 

Let  us  no  longer  then  afcribe  chimerical  virtues  to  the  firft 
ages.  If  plainnefs  and  fimplicity  appear  to  be  their  diftinguifh- 
ing  character! ftic,  we  muft  afcribe  this  to  their  not  knowing 
how  to  procure  better  accommodations,  and  not  to  their  prin- 
ciples of  virtue  and  moderation.  The  truth  is,  they  were  not 
eflentially  better  men,  they  had  neither  more  virtuous  fenti- 
ments  nor  greater  probity  on  account  of  this  fimplicity.  On 
the  contrary,  we  fee  the  fame  vices-reigning  then,  which  are  in 
all  ages  the  difgrace  of  human  nature-,  the  fame  infidelity,  ma- 
lice, envy,  murder,  violence3  and  debauchery,  which  prevail 
in  other  times. 


6  S«  fupra,  b.  s.  p.  3x1,  &c.  e  Supra,  b.  6.  p.  335. 

f  Ibid.  p.  330.  _ 

*  We  do  not  take  the  leaft  notice,  at  prefent,  of  a  perfon  for  wearing  fiik 
ft.vkings.  But  a  pair  of  thefe  ftockings  which  Henry  II.  of  France  had  on  it 
his  fillet's  wedding,    were  iidmired  ^si.  piece  of  qntroordttury  m3gnifkenee. 
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I  fhall  not  bring  thofe  abandoned  cities  which  were  confumed 
by  fire  from  heaven,  as  examples  of  that  corruption  of  man- 
ners which  reigned  in  ancient  times.  It  is  proper  to  draw  a 
veil  over  fuch  abominations.  But  we  may  recollect,  what  was 
faid  in  the  article  of  manners,  on  the  adventure  of  Tamar  and 
Judahs.  It  appears  in  general,  that  the  people  who  lived  in 
thofe  times,  had  no  very  high  opinion  of  the  virtue  of  their 
cotemporaries.  Abraham  apprehended  that  they  would  flay 
him  for  his  wife's  fake.  In  facl:,  fhe  was  twice  taken  from 
him,  and  that  patriarch  probably  owed  the  prefervation  of  his 
life  to  the  peculiar  care  of  heaven.  Ifaac  had  the  fame  fears  on 
account  of  Rebecca  h. 

The  ftory  of  Dinah  is  fufficient  to  fhow  what  excefTes  men 
were  capable  of  committing  in  thefe  times.  The  fon  of  a  fo- 
vereign  carries  off  a  young  lady  from  her  family,  and  proceeds 
to  violence  to  gratify  his  paffion.  The  fons  of  Jacob,  to  Satis- 
fy their  vengeance,  are  guilty  of  the  vileft  perfidy,  and  profti- 
tute  the  moft  facred  ceremony  of  their  religion,  to  accompiifh 
their  bloody  purpofes.  The  too  credulous  Sechemites,  who 
had  no  concern  in  the  crime  committed  by  their  prince,  were 
maffacred  at  a  time  when  they  thought  themfelves  fecure  under 
the  fanction  of  a  treaty  folemnly  fworn '-.  Could  the  moft  pro- 
fligate ages  be  guilty  of  blacker  and  more  atrocious  crimes  than 
thefe  ? 

Good  faith  was  not  more  refpe&ed  in  the  affairs  of  private 
perfons,  and  even  of  near  relations.  Jacob  agrees  with  his  un- 
cle Laban  to  ferve  him  feven  years,  upon  condition  that  he 
fhould  give  him  his  daughter  Ptachel  in  marriage.  When  this 
term  was  accomplished,  what  a  fhameful  impofition  was  Laban 
guilty  of  to  obtain  other  feven  years  fervice  from  his  nephew  ? 
In  the  night  of  the  marriage,  he  fubftituted  Leah  in  the  place 
of  Rachel ;  and  Jacob  was  obliged  to  recommence  his  labours 
and  fervices  to  obtain  his  beloved  miftrefs.  Could  there  be  a 
more  fhocking  breach  of  faith  than  this  ?  What  bafe  treatment 
from  an  uncle  to  a  nephew,  who  was  alfo  his  fon-in-law  ? 


6  Supra,  b.  6.  chap.  i.  p.  347.  &   Gen.  c.  s5.  v.  7. 

*  Ibid.  chap.  34. 
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It  was  not  private  perfons  only  who  were  then  guilty  of  fuch 
violations  of  the  moil  folemn  conventions  j  whole  nations  were 
liable  to  the  fame  reproaches.  Abraham,  in  virtue  of  treaties 
and  alliances  which  he  had  made  with  the  people  of  Paleftine, 
digged  wells  in  different  places  k.  I  have  fhown  elfewhere  the 
importance  of  fuch  conceflions1.  As  foon  as  Abraham  died, 
the  people  of  the  country  ftirred  up  quarrel  after  quarrel  againft 
Ifaac.  They  filled  up  the  wells  which  his  father  had  left  himm. 
He  was  obliged  to  dig  new  ones ;  and  it  even  coft  him  no  little 
trouble  to  keep  poffeffion  of  thefe. 

There  was,  we  find,  but  little  union  and  concord  between 
perfons  of  the  fame  family.  Efau  and  Jacob  never  lived  on 
good  terms.  JofeplVs  brethren  carried  their  enmity  againft 
him  to  the  greateft  extremity.  Almoft  all  Jacob's  children 
gave  him,  at  one  time  or  other,  the  greateft  grief  and  provoca- 
tion. To  fay  all  in  one  word,  Reuben  his  eldeft  fon  dared  to 
<lefile  his  father's  bed n.  Let  us  add,  that  the  Lord  flew  one 
of  the  fons  of  Judah,  for  an  abominable  crime  he  was  guilty 
of,  with  a  view,  fays  the  fcripture,  to  extinguifh  his  brother's 
race0. 

If  from  thefe  certain  and  well-attefted  facts  we  proceed  to 
confider  the  traditions  which  have  been  preferved  by  feveral 
ancient  nations,  they  will  not  give  us  a  more  favourable  opi- 
nion of  thefe  primitive  times.  From  thefe  we  learn,  that  ori- 
giually  men  lived  without  laws,  without  government,  without 
arts,  liftening  to  nothing  but  their  brutal  appetites.  Inflamed 
with  mutual  rage,  they  endeavoured  to  deftroy,  and  even  de- 
vour one  another  p. 

Let  us  next  caft  our  eyes  on  thofe  events  which  happened 
in  the  firft  empires.  "We  fee,  in  hiftory,  Ofiris  fall  by  a  con- 
fpiracy  formed  againft  him  by  his  own  brother  Typhou ;  and 
fuch  confpiracies  have  often  deftroyed  the  molt  excellent  prin- 
ces.    The  annals  of  all  nations  furnifh  us  with  examples  of 


k  Gen.  c.  at.  v.  30.  '  Supra,  b.  j.  p.  514. 

m   Gen.  c.  16.  v.  14,  15.  n  Ibid.  c.  3J.  v.  *i.  c.  49.  v.  3,  4. 

0  Ibid.  c.  38.  v.  9,   10. 

P  See fuprj,  b.  j.  p.  3.  b.  2.  p.jj. 

them-. 
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them.  Saturn  ufurped  the  throne  from  his  father,  and  was  in 
his  turn  fupplanted  by  his  fon  Jupiter.  The  firft  heroes,  who 
were  afterwards  worshipped,  are  chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  their 
ufurpations,  cruelties,  and  fhameful  excefTes  of  all  kinds  q. 
What  a  character  have  the  ancients  left  us  of  Ninus  and  Semi- 
ramisr  ? 

From  thefe  fa£ts,  therefore,  let  us  draw  this  conclufion,  that 
men  have  been  effentially  the  fame  in  all  ages.  From  their 
birth  fubje£ted  to  the  evil  tendencies  of  a  corrupted  nature, 
they  have  laboured  at  all  times  to  gratify  their  paffions,  fome- 
times  with  letter,  and  fometimes  with  greater  degrees  of  deli- 
cacy, according  to  the  tafte  and  knowledge  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived.  Men's  ways  of  thinking  and  acting  have  always 
bore  a  relation  to  their  circumftances.  The  apparent  Simplicity 
of  the  firft  ages,  fo  much  celebrated  by  many  authors,  was  ow- 
ing to  their  ignorance  and  rudenefs.  Thefe  times  would  be 
more  truly  characterized,  by  faying,  that  vice  then  appeared  in 
all  its  uglinefs  and  deformity. 

I  have  forgot  to  fpeak  of  hofpitality.  It  is  for  this  virtue  the 
primitive  times  are  chiefly  famed.  But,  in  my  opinion,  hofpi- 
tality was  then  exercifed,  not  fo  much  from  generofity,  and 
greatnefs  of  foul,  as  from  neceffity.  Common  intereft;  proba- 
bly gave  rife  to  that  cuftom.  In  remote  antiquity,  there  were 
few  or  no  public  inns.  They  fhewed  hofpitality  therefore  from 
felf-love.  They  entertained  ftrangers,  in  hopes  that  they  might 
render  them  the  fame  fervice,  if  they  happened  to  travel  into 
their  country.  Hofpitality  was  reciprocal.  When  they  recei- 
ved ftrangers  into  their  houfes,  they  acquired  a  right  of  being 
received  into  theirs  again.  This  right  was  regarded  by  the  anci- 
ents as  facred  and  inviolable,  and  extended  not  only  to  thofe 
who  had  acquired  it,  but  to  their  children  and  pofterity. 

Befides,  hofpitality  in  thefe  times  could  not  be  attended  with 
much  expence.     Men  travelled  but  little,  and  without  much 


Q   See  Sanchonidt.  apud  Eufeb.  prarparat.  evar.g.  1.  r.  c.  10.  p.  34,   3J,  8zc. 

r  See  Conon,  apud  Pliot.  narrat.  9.  p.  418,  419.  ;  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  114,  1  iy; 
117.  ;  Juftin.  1.  i.  c.  i.  j  Plin.  1.  8.  feci.  64.  p.  460. ;  Plut.  t.  a.  p.  75  3-  P, ; 
Syncell.  p.  64, 

retinue. 
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retinue.  In  a  word,  the  modern  Arabians  prove  very  clearly, 
that  hoipitality  may  confift  with  the  greateft  vices,  and  that 
this  fpeeies  of  generofity  is  no  decifive  evidence  of  goodnefs  of 
heart,  or  rectitude  of  manners.  The  general  character  of  the 
Arabians  is  well  known,  and  yet  there  is  not  a  more  hofpitable 
people. 

I  am  far  from  denying  that  there  were  fome  virtuous  perfons 
in  the  firft  ag^s.  The  holy  fcriptures  prove  there  were.  But 
they  prove  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  number  of  thefe  truly  vir- 
tuous perfons  was  but  fmall ;  and  every  thing  elfe  fhews,  that 
the  reft  of  mankind  were  wicked,  unjuft,  cruel,  and  debauch- 
ed, living,  in  a  word,  without  fhame  or  modefty,  without  any 
principles  or  rules  of  moral  conduct.  It  is  to  nothing  then 
but  that  ancient  humour  of  decrying  our  cotemporaries,  that 
the  primitive  ages  owe  the  virtues  which  have  been  lent  them, 
and  the  praifes  which  have  been  fo  lavifhly  bellowed  upon  them. 
But  thcfe  pompous  declamations  vanifh  and  difappear  before 
the  torch  of  truth. 

It  is  of  importance  to  take  notice,  that  thefe  reflections  do 
not  in  any  manner  contradict  that  tradition  which  univerfally 
prevails  in  all  ancient  nations,  concerning  that  ftate  of  inno- 
cence and  felicity  which  man  enjoyed  in  the  firft  age  of  the 
world.  This  truth  is  too  generally  and  uniformly  attefted  to 
admit  a  doubt.  The  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  Chinefe,  Greeks, 
Latins,  all  thofe  nations,  in  a  word,  whofe  traditions  concern- 
ing the  primitive  ftate  of  man  we  know  any  thing  of,  declare, 
with  one  voice,  that  man  oiiginally  enjoyed  a  ftate  of  inno- 
cence and  felicity,  which  he  has  never  again  recovered.  This 
concurring  teftimony  of  all  nations  to  the  Mofaic  hiftory  of  the 
firft  man,  is  fufncicnt  to  demonftrate  its  truth,  if  we  were 
even  to  confider  this  legiflator  of  the  people  of  God  as  a  com- 
mon hillorian.  The  cafe,  as  to  a  matter  of  fact,  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  a  principle  in  morality,  or  a  difcovery  in 
the  arts  or  fciences.  Men  in  different  ages  and  countries  may 
entertain  the  fame  fentiments  in  morals,  or  hit  upon  the  fame 
difcoveries  in  arts  and  fciences,  without  having  communicated 
their  thoughts  to  each  other.     But  this  cannot  happen  as  to  a 

matter 
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matter  of  fa£t  or  point  of  hiftory.  When  that  is  known,  and 
admitted  by  all  nations,  it  mud  not  only  be  authentic,  but  it 
muft  have  flowed  from  one  common  fource.  The  tradition 
therefore  concerning  the  flate  of  innocence  in  the  firit  age  of 
the  world,  is  indifputable.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  apply 
this  tradition  to  the  ages  we  have  been  examining.  The  con- 
trary is  fufficiently  demonflrated  by  all  the  remaining  monu- 
ments of  antiquity. 


Vol.  I.  3  A  DlSSER- 
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DISSERTATIONS. 

DISSERTATION     I. 

On  Sa?ichoniatho. 

EUSEBIUS  has  inferted,  in  his  Evangelical  Preparation, 
a  long  extra£t  from  an  ancient  Phoenician  hiftorian,  na- 
med Sanchoniatho1.  This  author,  he  fays,  wrote  before 
the  Trojan  war,  and,  it  was  believed,  had  been  very  critical 
in  his  inquiries  b.  Sanchoniatho  had  wrote  in  his  native  lan- 
guage, the  Phoenician ;  but  his  work  had  been  tranflated  into 
Greek  by  Philo  of  Byblos,  who  muft  not  be  confounded  with 
Philo  the  Jew,  whofe  writings  are  ftill  extant c.  Philo  had 
divided  his  tranflation  of  Sanchoniatho  into  nine  books.  To 
thefe  he  had  added  fome  prefaces,  of  which  Eufebius  has  alfo 
given  us  a  few  extracts d.  Philo,  among  other  things  there, 
faid,  "  That  Sanchoniatho,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  ex- 
<c  perience,  being  extremely  defirous  to  know  the  hiftories  of 
«  all  nations,  had  fought  out  and  examined  the  writings  of 
«<  Thoth,  with  the  greateft  care,  imagining  that  as  Thoth  had 
*<  been  the  inventor  of  letters  and  writing,  he  was  alfo  the  firft 
"  of  hiftorianse." 

Sanchoniatho  then,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  his  tranf- 
lator,  had  built  his  hiftory  on  the  writings  of  that  venerable 
fage,  called  by  the  Egyptians  Thoth,  by  the  Greeks  Hermes,  by 
the  Latins  Mercury*. 

Philo,  as  Eufebius  further  informs  us,  did  not  content  him- 


*   L.  i.  c.  9.  p.  30.  D.  b  Ibid.  c  Ibid  d  Ibid.  p.  31.  D. 

,;  Eufeb.  1.  1.  c.  9.  y.  31.  D.  f  Ibid.  p.  31,  31. 
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felf  with  only  commending  Sanchoniatho.  He  made  ufe  of  the 
facts  recorded  by  that  author,  as  authorities,  to  convince  the 
Greeks  of  ignorance,  on  one  of  the  moft  important  and  in- 
teresting fubje&s.  He  accufed  them  of  turning  the  hiflory  of 
the  ancient  divinities,  which  were  worfhipped  in  their  country, 
into  infipid  allegories ;  and  blamed  them  for  endeavouring  to 
explain  away  true  fa£ts,  and  real  events,  into  the  phenomena  of 
nature  g. 

The  author  which  Philo  had  tranflated,  had  proceeded  in  a 
diligent  manner.  After  diligent  inquiries  and  long  ftudy,  he 
had  compofed  a  hiflory,  in  which  it  appeared,  that  thefe  an- 
cient divinities  had  been  originally  famous  men,  afterwards 
deified  by  fuperftition.  What  he  related  of  their  actions,  and 
the  principal  events  of  their  lives,  he  had  collected  partly 
from  monuments  exifting  in  feveral  cities,  and  partly  from  me- 
moirs depofited  and  preferved  with  care  in  the  moft  ancient  tem- 
ples h. 

The  common  prejudices  of  tranflators  are  well  known. 
Thefe  encomiums,  therefore,  of  Philo,  might  have  appeared 
fufpicious,  if  they  had  not  been  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of 
fome  impartial  and  difinterefted  author.  It  is  probably  for 
this  reafon,  that  Eufebius  has  taken  care  to  acquaint  us,  that 
the  fentiments  of  Porphyry  concerning  Sanchoniatho's  hiftory 
were  not  lefs  favourable  than  thofe  of  Philo  ;.  This  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  entitle  this  monument  of  antiquity  to  particular  re- 
gard. 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  in  all  antiquity  has  fo  much  exer- 
cifed  the  critics.  The  importance  of  the  matter  has,  no  doubt, 
been  the  caufe  of  this.  If  the  authenticity  of  Sanchoniatho  is 
eftablifhed,  and  if  it  is  not  a  piece  fabricated  in  after  times^  we 
have  in  it  the  moft  ancient  hiltory  of  mankind  that  we  know, 
next  to  that  of  Mofes.  Our  bufinefs,  therefore,  is  to  examine 
the  authenticity  of  this  fragment,  to  inquire  if  it  ought  to  poffefs 
the  firft  place  among  all  the  monuments  of  profane  antiquity, 
which  have  efcaped  the  injuries  of  time  :  for  it  is  univerfally 
known,   that  the  fragments  which   we  now  have   under  the 

S  Eufcb.  p.  3J.  h  Ibid.  i  Ibid.  J.  :.  c.  9.  p.  31,  &  40. 
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names  of  Hermes,  Zoroafter,  Thoth,  and  Orpheus,  are  the 
forgeries  of  authors  very  modern,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  whofe 
names  they  bear. 

The  labours  of  the  learned  on  the  writings  of  Sanchoniatho, 
had  no  other  object  but  to  illuftrate  and  explain  them,  till  to- 
wards the  conclufion  of  the  laft  century.  Nobody  that  I  know, 
fo  much  as  fufpe£ted  them  to  be  forgeries.  J.  H.  Urfinus*  was, 
I  believe,  the  firft  who  raifed  doubts  about  the  authenticity  of 
Sanchoniatho.  This  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  feveral  wri- 
ters, and  among  others  by  R.  Simon.  But  the  manner  in  which 
he  expreiTes  himfelf,  plainly  enough  (hews,  that  the  attacks 
made  upon  the  authenticity  of  this  fragment  had  been  attended 
with  little  fuccefs  *.  Accordingly  we  fee,  that  many  of  the  moll 
learned  critics  have  given  a  different  judgment,  and  regarded 
this  extract  of  Eufebius  as  a  precious  relic  of  the  ancient  tradi- 
tions of  the  eaftf.     I  do  not  defign  to  enter  into  all  the  details 

which 


k  J.  H.  Urfini,  de  Zoroafire,  Hermete,  Sanchoniatone,  Exercit.  fam.  Norim- 
berg,  in  jz°.  i6<$i. 

*  Thefe  3re  his  words  :  "  It  would  feem,"  fays  he,  "  that  we  cannot,  with- 
,l  out  a  kind  of  temerity,  fufpeift  the  famous  work  of  Sanchoniatho,  which  con- 
"  tains  the  ancient  theology  of  the  Phoenicians.  All  our  befi  critics  have  quo- 
*'  ted  it  with  encomiums  after  Eufebius. "  Biblioth.  critiq.  or  Recneil  de  diver- 
fes  pieces  critiques  publises  par  IvI.  de  Saint- Jcrre,  a  Baiie,  17C9,  t.  1.  c,  10.  p. 
131. 

Let  us  make  two  very  fhort  reflections  on  thefe  words  of  M.  Simon,  r.  He 
confefles  that  very  able  critics  have  acknowledged  the  authenticity  of  Sanchonia- 
tho. 2.  H>  feems  to  fuppofe,  that  Eufebius  is  the  oraly  author  of  antiquity,  who 
gives  his  teftimony  in  favour  of  this  ancient  writer.  M.  Simon  does  ivnre;  tor 
he  adds,  that  Eufebius  fpoke  of  Sanchoniatho  only  from  Porphyry.  Yet  we  fee, 
that  Theodoret  made  ufe  of  the  writings  of  Sanchoniatho,  to  prove  that  the  g"ds, 
adored  by  the  Pagans,  had  been  originally  men.  Eafebiu',  therefore,  is  not  the 
only  one  among  the  ancients  who  has  quoted  Sanchoniatho.  The  contrary  (hail 
be  proved  by  and  by.  Neither  is  it  true,  that  Eufebius  fpeaks  of  Sanchoniatho 
only  from  Porphyry.  This,  as  we  (hail  fee  prefently,  is  another  grofs  miftake  of 
M.  Simon. 

t  Bochart,  VofTius,  MarCiaro,  Huct,  Cumberland,  la  Croze,  and,  in  the 
laft  place,  M.  Fourmont  in  his  critical  reflections  on  the  hillory  of  ancient  na- 
tions. 

Father  Kirchcr  affirms,  that  there  were  fome  fragments  of  Sanchoniatho  in  the 
great  Duke's  library.  He  adds,  that  he  himfelf,  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  had 
in  his  hands  another  fragment  of  Sanchoniatho,  confining  1  f  feveral  lkeets,  writ- 
t?n  in  the  Aramean,  that  is  to  fay,  pi-osnician  linginpe,  v  hich  is  much  the  lame 
with  the  Chaldee  and  Syrfcc.   father  Eirchrr  thinks,  that  this  »ragme-m  h.id  hc-en 

tran'Ltid 
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which  the  difcuffion  of  thefe  two  opinions  might  require.  Yet, 
as  I  have  made  fo  much  ufe  of  this  fragment  we  are  treating  of, 
I  think  I  cannot  dilpenfe  with  myfelf  from  rcprefenting,  in  a 
few  words,  the  reafons  which  have  determined  me  to  regard  it 
as  an  authentic  monument,  happily  efcaped  from  the  injuries  of 
time. 

The  opinion  of  thofe  who  look  upon  Sanchoniatho  as  a 
forged  piece,  cannot  be  fupporced  without  afcribing  fome  views, 
fome  motives,  to  the  author  of  fuch  a  forgery.  We  muft  exa- 
mine, therefore,  what  thefe  views  could  be.  But  it  is  necefla- 
ry  to.  inquire,  firft:,  on  whom  the  fufpicion  of  this  pretended 
forgery  muft  fall.  We  fhall  difcufs  thefe  two  points  in  as  fura- 
mary  a  manner  as  poffible ;  and  this  difcuffion,  I  am  perfuaded, 
will  clearly  (hew  how  little  folidity  there  is  in  thofe  argumrnts 
which  have  been  alledged,  to  call  the  authenticity  of  this  frag- 
ment in  queflion. 

Philo  of  Byblos  is  indifputably  the  only  perfon  on  whom 
the  fufpicion  can  fall,  of  having  forged  Sanchoniatho.  It  is 
a  grofs  miftake  to  afcribe  this  work  to  Porphyry.  Athcnarus, 
more  than  forty  years  before  Porphyry,  quoted  Sanchoniatho  ' ; 
and  he  is  not  the  only  author  anterior  to  Porphyry  who  has 
mentioned  it.  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  as  St.  Cyril  reports,, 
fpoke  of  Sanchoniatho  as  a  Phoenician  hiflorian,  who  had  wrote 
in  his  own  native  language,  and  whofe  work  had  been  tranflated 
into  Greek  m.     It  is  true,  we  do  net  find  ?.t  prefent,   in  the 


transited  into  the  Anmean  language  from  the  original  of  Philo.  This  MS.  treats, 
bs  he  fays,  ot  the  manners  and  culloms  of  the  Egyptians  and  principally  of  the 
myderies  of  Mercury,  not  containing,  however,  any  thing  which  is  not  to  be 
foui.d  in  other  authors. 

M  de  Peircfc  had  received  this  fragment  from  the  eait.  It  had  been  taken  ntlt 
of  the  library  of  Damas.  M.  de  Peirtfc  had  fent  a  copy  of  it  to  Rome  to  Fai 
ther  Kirchei\  in  1637,  for  him  to  explain  it.  It  was,  as  we  lee,  but  a  llender 
difcovery. 

Fachcr  Kirchcr  adds  fr^m  Leo  Allatius,  that  Philo' s  translation  of  Sarc!'>- 
nijtho  had  been  found  a  little  before  in  the  library  of  a  monaflery  n^ar  Rome; 
hut  tint  this  MS.  being  elteemed  rare  and  valuable,  had  been  ftolen  foon  after, 
and  never  could  be  recovered.  Chelifc.  Pamphil.  p.  1:0.  Sit  Penes  audoiem  fi- 
des. 

1  L.  3    p. 1 irt.  A. 

'"•  Adverf.  Julian.  I.  6    p.  205. 

It  is  through  inadvertency  t !. a t  St.  Cyril  in  this  pafTige  r.srr.f?  Jofcjhus,  loftcad, 
of  Philo,  as  the  iranflatui  of  S.>ncJioiiiatho. 
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writings  of  this  father,  the  pafTage  which  St.  Cyril  had  in  his 
eye,  when  he  wrote  what  I  have  repeated ;  but  we  need  not 
be  furprifed  at  this.  We  have  not  all  the  writings  of  Cle- 
mens of  Alexandria  :  the  beginning  of  the  firft  book  of  his 
Stromata  is  entirely  wanting,  and  there  are  feveral  breaches  in 
the  other  books.  Sanchoniatho,  then,  has  been  quoted  as  an 
author  of  antiquity  by  Athenaeus,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Por- 
phyry", and  St.  Cyril,  not  to  mention  Eufebius,  Theodoret  °, 
and  Suidas.  We  may  even  obferve,  with  refpedl  to  this  lafl 
writer,  that  he  fpeaks  of  Sanchoniatho  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to 
give  us  to  underftand,  that  he  did  not  refer  to  the  teftimony  of 
Eufebius  p. 

Laftly,  Eufebius  did  not  quote  Sanchoniatho,  as  a*n  extracl 
taken  from  Porphyry ;  it  was  from  the  tranflation  of  Philo  it- 
felf,  that  he  had  copied  the  fragment  which  he  has  inferted  in 
his  Evangelical  Preparation.  On  the  fuppofition,  therefore,  that 
Sanchoniatho  was  a  forged  hiftory,  it  could  be  done  by  nobody 
but  Philo. 

But,  as  we  faid  a  little  above,  in  order  to  determine  an  au- 
thor to  forge  fuch  a  work  as  that  of  Sanchoniatho,  he  muft  have 
had  fome  views,  fome  motives,  to  engage  him  to  commit  fuch 
an  a£l  of  infidelity.  But  what  views,  what  motives,  can  be 
afcribed  to  the  pretended  forger  of  Sanchoniatho  ?  To  this  day, 
they  have  been  able  to  invent  only  two ;  the  one  to  oppofe  this 
work  to  the  writings  of  Mofes ;  the  other  to  prevent  the  progrefs 
of  Chriftianity,  and  reftore  the  ancient  religion,  by  purging  it 
of  the  fuperftitions  which  defaced  itq.  Thefe  two  motives  are 
equally  imaginary  and  chimerical.  Philo  wrote  under  Adrian1", 
about  the  year  125  of -the  Chriftian  sera.  A  fingle  glance  of 
the  eye  on  the  ftate  of  Jews  and  Chriftians  in  thefe  ages,  is 
fufficient  to  fliew  how  little  flrcngth  there  is  in  all  the  reafon- 
ings  juft  now  mentioned. 

The  Jews  did  not  endeavour  to  propagate  their  religion  ; 


n  De  abftinent.  1.  j.  p.  114.  c  De  curand.  Grxc.  affeft.  lib.  3.  p.  34. 

P  Voce  ~Zciy%avict6a>y,  t.  3.  p.  Z74. 

'l  See  Phift.  crit.  de  la  republiq.  des  lettres,  t.  6.  p.  57,  &  58. 

r  Suidas,  voce  <PiXa  Bv/3/*es,  t.  3.  p.  $13. 
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and  we  do  not  find,  that  the  infidel  nations  which  furrounded 
them,  carried  on  any  religious  controverfy  with  them.  It  does 
not  even  appear,  that  in  any  age  their  religion  attracted 
much  of  the  attention  of  other  nations.  Befides,  the  Jewsj 
never  made  any  great  figure  in  the  world  of  letters  :  after  the 
deftru&ion  of  Jerufalem  particularly,  we  may  affirm,  that 
they  were  of  little  or  no  confederation.  Hiftory  reprefents  them 
as  conquered  by  the  Romans,  driven  from  the  fight  of  their 
depopulated  country,  ftruck  by  the  divine  malediction,  wan- 
dering from  place  to  place,  profcribed  over  the  whole  world, 
abhorred  by  all  nations ;  quite  ingrofied  by  their  calamities,  and 
a  chimerical  expectation,  they  were  never  named  but  to  be  ri- 
diculed. Adrian,  under  whom  Philo  of  Byblos  wrote,  finifh- 
ed,  if  we  may  fo  fpeak,  the  annihilation  of  the  Jews,  when  he 
built  iElia  on  the  ruins  of  Jerufalem. 

"With  refpect  to  Chriftians,  I  acknowledge,  that,  in  Fhilo's 
time,  the  gofpel  had  already  made  confiderable  progrefs;  yet 
I  do  not  imagine,  that  the  difciples  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  the 
excellence  of  their  religion,  were  then  fufficiently  known,  to 
give  great  alarms  to  the  patrons  of  Paganifm.  At  that  time 
they  almoft  always  confounded  the  Chriftians  with  the  Jews. 
Befides,  I  do  not  think,  that,  under  Adrian,  very  many  perfous 
of  diftinclion,  either  for  their  philofophy  and  learning,  or  their 
birth  and  dignities,  had  as  yet  embraced  the  gofpel.  Thus,  the 
little  progrefs  Chriftianity  had  made  in  the  great  world,  could 
not  have  excited  fuch  a  degree  of  jealoufy,  as  to  oblige  Philo 
to  undertake  fo  great  a  work  as  that  of  Sanchoniatho ;  a  work 
which  mult  have  coft  him  infinite  labours  and  refearches.  For 
what  prodigious  pains  muft  a  writer  be  obliged  to  take,  who 
would  forge  a  hiftory  in  the  name  of  an  author  of  antiquity  *  ? 


*  Some  critics  hive  been  pleafed  to  fay,  that  Philo  had  done  nothing  but 
appropriate  to  himfelf  the  books  of  Mofcs,  by  adapting  them  to  his  own  par- 
ticular views.  In  truth,  a  man  mud  be  itrangely  bialled,  not  to  perceive  the 
prodigious  difference  there  is  between  the  books  of  Mofes  and  the  fragmenc 
of  Sanchoniatho.  I  ihall  fpeak  of  this  by  and  by  at  more  length.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  Ihall  affirm  that  it  is  impoffible  to  prove  the  kail  refemblance  be- 
tween the  hiftory  of  Mofes  and  that  of  Sanchoniatho,  on  fome  of  the  mod  frite- 
refling  fubjeifrs,  as  the  fall  of  man,  the  worfhip  of  one  God  only,  and  condem- 
nation of  idolatry,  &c. 

Befides, 
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Befldcs,  if  Philo  compofed  his  Sanchoniatho,  as  it  is  faid, 
with  a  defign  to  prevent  the  progreis  of  Chridianity,  by  fet- 
ting  up  againd  it  the  ancient  religion  purged  from  the  abfur- 
ditics  -which  betrayed  its  weaknefs  •,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that 
he  has  taken  the  word  way  in  the  world  to  accomplifh  this 
defign.  Philo  fays,  it  is  true,  that  the  hiftory  of  Sanchonia- 
tho "is  purged  of  the  ridiculous  fables  with  which  the  works  of 
the  Greeks  are  fluffed.  But  the  fables  which  we  find  in  it, 
though  of  a  different  kind,  are  at  lead  as  bad  as  thofe  of  Ho- 
mer and  Heiiod.  Such  are  his  animated  Hones,  the  flar  found  by 
Adarte,  and  confecrated  in  the  city  of  Tyre;  the  caftration 
of  Ccelus  by  Saturn,  and  that  of  Saturn  by  himielf,  an  ex- 
ample which  he  obliged  all  his  companions  to  follow:  not  to 
freak  of  the  thunder  which  gives  motion  to  animals  already 
created  by  the  fuperior  fpirit,  as  if  awakened  out  of  a  profound 
fieep,  &c.  Behold  fome  oriental  fables,  at  lead,  as  abfurd  as 
thofe  of  the  Greeks.  Let  us  no  longer,  therefore,  afcribe  to 
Philo  a  defign,  which  the  reading  of  Sanchoniatho  alone,  is 
fufficient  to  convince  us  he  could  not  entertain. 

It  is  much  more  natural  to  think,  that  Philo  had  a  mind  to 
mortify  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks,  by  {hewing,  that  his  native 
country  had  produced  writers  of  merit  long  before  Greece. 
"With  this  view  he  might  endeavour  to  revive  the  hiftory  of 
Sanchoniatho.  This  preference  inclines  me  to  think,  that 
Sanchoniatho  was  the  mod  ancient  and  mod  admired  of  the 
Phoenician  authors;  for  Philo  could  have  tranilated  others. 
The  eaft  had  produced  fruit,  at  a  time  when  the  fird  feeds  of 
fcience  had  fcarcely  begun  to  (hoot  up  in  the  wed.  Phoeni- 
cia, in  particular,  had  been  the  nurfery  of  feveral  learned  men 
in  the  remoted  ages.  Strabo  fpeaks  of  a  writer  of  that  nation, 
named  Mofchus,  who  flourifhed  before  the  Trojan  war  r.  This 
Mofchus  had  wrote  on  different  parts  of  philoibphy,  on  atoms, 
on  the  formation  of  the  worlds  &c  Philo  mud  then  have 
chofen  Sanchoniatho  as  an  author  capable  of  mewing,  that 
Phoenicia  had  produced  celebrated  writers,  at  a  time  when  the 
Greeks  did  not  fo  much  as  know  the  art  of  writing. 

C  L.  16.  p.  109?-  r  Strabo,  loco  at. 

I  fufpect 
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I  fufpecl:  further,  that  Philo  might  have  another  motive  for 
tranflating  Sanchoniatho.  When  the  philofophers  had  con- 
vinced the  Greeks  of  the  abfurdity  of  the  traditions  which  pre- 
vailed concerning  their  gods,  two  feels  fprung  up.  The  one 
allegorized  all  thefe  pretended  divinities,  and  faid  that  mytho- 
logy was  nothing  elfe  but  a  kind  of  enigmatical  phyfics,  in 
which  the  different  operations  of  nature  were  couched  under 
the  emblem  of  the  different  deities  which  were  the  object  of 
religious  worfhip.  The  Stoics  very  fuccefsfully  propagated 
this  opinion.  The  other  fett,  more  fenfible,  confeffed  honeft- 
ly,  that  the  gods  whom  they  adored,  had  been  originally  men  -t 
but  they  pretended  that  thefe  men  had  juflly  merited  their  apo- 
theofis  by  the  fublime  difcoveries  which  they  had  communica- 
ted to  mankind.  Evhemerus  the  Meffenian  was  the  greateft  pro- 
moter of  this  fyflem.  He  compofed  a  hilfory  of  the  gods  *, 
which  he  pretended  to  have  collected  in  the  courfe  of  his  travels, 
and  extracted  from  the  mod  ancient  monuments  which  Hill  ex- 
ifled  in  the  temples  which  he  had  vifited  u.  Whatever  might  be 
the  intention  of  Evhemerus,  he  was  treated  as  an  Atheift  by  the 
greateft  number,  and  his  memory  remains  loaded  with  this  re- 
proach. But  he  had  followers  who  maintained  his  opinions 
and  explanations.  They  reduced  into  hiftory  every  thing  they 
found  in  fable,  which  had  the  leaft  affinity  to  events  which  had 
happened  in  ancient  times. 

Thus  two  fects  were  formed  in  the  bofom  of  Paganifm,  the 
Allegorifts  and  Evhemerifts.  We  cannot  but  difcern  in  Philo  of 
Byblos,  the  tranflator,  or  rather  paraphraft  of  Sanchoniatho, 
one  of  the  molt  warm  and  zealous  partifans  of  Evhemerus. 
He  found  in  Sanchoniatho,  a  writer,  who,  in  many  refpe&s, 
favoured  the  feci;  which  he  had  embraced.  He  therefore  tranf- 
lated  this  ancient  hiftorian.  But  he  did  not  content  himfelf  with 
a  plain  literal  tranflation.  We  fee  that  he  inferted  without  re- 
fer ve  into  the  text  of  his  author,  whatever  additions  and  ex- 
plications he  thought  were  proper  to  favour  his  own  peculiar 


*  It  was  infilled    l£f«    Avw/pciQii. 

u  See  the  dJlTertatioti'of  M.    Fourmont    in  the  mem.   de  l'acad.  des  infeript* 
t.  is.  p.  i<5S- 

Vol.  I.  3  B  fentiments, 
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fentiments,  and  to  make  men  find  in  the  Phoenician  traditions 
the  principles  of  the  Evhemerian  theology.  Hence  that  mixture 
of  Greek  and  Phoenician  opinions,  which  has  raifed  prejudices 
in  fo  many  learned  men. 

In  reality,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  it  is  this  mixture  of 
facts  and  opinions,  in  appearance  contradictory,  the  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  ftyle,  and  continuity  in  the  narration,  which 
have  moft  contributed  to  make  this  fragment  of  Sanchoniatho 
be  regarded  as  a  forgery.  But  the  caufes  of  thefe  fingularities 
are  not  difficult  to  difcover,  if  we  will  inquire  into  them.  We 
eafily  perceive,  at  a  fecond,  or  at  moft  at  a  third  reading,  that 
Eufebius  does  not  tranfcribe  the  text  of  Sanchoniatho,  or,  to 
fpeak  more  properly,  of  his  tranflator,  in  a  connected  feries, 
and  as  it  lay  in  the  copies  of  that  author.  We  fee  plainly,  that 
he  pretty  often  interjects  his  own  reflections;  we  perceive 
likewife,  that  he  has  frequently  broke  off  the  narration,  and 
brought  together  facts  which  certainly  did  not  follow  each  o- 
ther  in  the  Phoenician  hiftorian.  There  are  alfo  feveral  places 
where  a  difcerning  critic  will  difcover  certain  illuftrations  taken 
from  thofe  fort  of  prefaces,  which,  as  we  faid  at  the  beginning 
of  this  differtation,  Philo  had  added  to  his  tranflation.  Eufe- 
bius  has  inferted  fragments  of  thefe  where-ever  he  thought 
they  would  throw  any  light  upon  the  fubject.  Thefe  inter- 
polations, which  are  very  eafily  diftinguifhed,  made  us  fay, 
that,  in  all  appearance,  the  Greek  Sanchoniatho  is  rather 
a  paraphrafe  than  a  faithful  verfion  of  the  Phoenician.  There- 
fore we  muff,  not  think  that  the  extract  of  Eufebius  reprefents 
exactly  the  text  of  Sanchoniatho.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  this  fragment,  as  we  have  it  at  prefent,  is  what  we 
call  interpolated;  that  is  to  fay,  that  Eufebius  fometimes  tranf- 
cribes  the  words  of  Sanchoniatho,  or,  to  fpeak  more  exactly, 
of  the  tranflation  of  Philo  of  Byblos;  it  is  fometimes  the  com- 
mentaries and  additions  of  the  translator;  and  pretty  often  he 
adds  and  inferts  his  own  reflections. 

But  when  by  a  ferious  ftudy,  and  an  exact  analyfis  of  the 
feveral  parts  of  this  fragment,  we  have  feparated  thefe  foreign 
interpolations  from  the  genuine  text  of  the  author,  one  muft 
be  in  fome  fort  blind,  not  to  perceive,  in  what  remains,  all  the 

marks 
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marks  which  characterize  an  original  author,  and  point  out  the 
age  and  country  of  Sanchoniatho.  Such  are  the  ancient 
names  of  the  Grecian  deities,  names  purely  oriental :  the  cof- 
mogony  of  the  Phoenicians  very  different  from  that  of  the 
Greeks  :  feveral  facts  which  have  an  evident  and  direct  refe- 
rence to  the  ancient  religion  of  Phoenicia,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  which  was,  the  obligation  of  facrificing  their 
children  in  a  time  of  calamity  :  not  to  fpeak  of  feveral  other 
marks  equally  charac~r.erifr.ic  which  we  meet  with  in  this  frag, 
ment.  If  we  will  take  into  confideration,  therefore,  all  that 
I  have  now  faid,  viz.  the  paraphrafe  which  Philo  has  made  ot 
the  original,  the  additions  he  has  inferted  with  particular 
views  of  his  own,  and  the  illuftrations  which  Eufebius  alfo  has 
added  from  time  to  time;  it  will  not  be  difficult,  I  imagine, 
to  anfwer  all  the  criticifms  which  have  been  made  on  the  frag- 
ment in  queftion.  It  is  not  a  forged  piece;  it  is  a  part  of  the 
tranflation  which  Philo  had  made  of  the  whole -work  of  San- 
choniatho. 

The  fuffrage  of  Eufebius,  independent  of  all  that  we  have 
now  faid,  is  fufficient  to  defend  it  againft  all  the  objections 
which  can  be  formed.  If  Sanchoniatho  had  been,  in  fact,  no- 
thing but  a  bad  imitation  of  the  facred  books;  a  work  forged 
in  later  times,  and  falfely  afcribed  to  a  writer  of  the  moil  re- 
mote antiquity  by  Philo  and  Porphyry;  is  it  to  be  imagined, 
that  inch  a  writer  as  Eufebius  would  have  fuffered  himfelf  to 
be  deceived  by  fuch  a  grofs  impofture?  Would  he  have  given 
us  a  work  of  fo  modern  a  date,  for  a  monument  of  the  remo- 
teftages?  It  is  fufficient  to  compare  dates  :  Philo  of  Bybloj 
wrote  under  Adrian:  Eufebius  was  not  ignorant  of  this.  The 
tranflation  of  Philo  might  then  appear  about  the  year  125  of 
the  Chriftian  icra.  Eufebius  fiourifhed,  and  was  in  his  prime, 
at  the  council  of  Nice,  in  325.  Was  an  interval  of  two  centu- 
ries fufficient  to  bring  this  forgery  of  Philo  into  fuch  credit,  as 
to  impofe  upon  Eufebius?  With  refpect  to  Porphyry,  the  thing 
is  (till  more  incredible.  We  know  that  Porphyry  was  almolfc 
cotemporary  with  Eufebius. 

In  a  word,  the  fiicnce  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  who  war. 
but  thirty  years  poftericr  to  Eufebius,  fcems  to  me  decifive  in 

•?  B  2  favour 
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favour  of  Sanchoniatho.  If  that  book  had  been  a  forgery,  and 
if  Eufebius  had  quoted  a  falfe  and  fabricated  piece  but  a  little 
before  his  time,  would  Julian  have  neglected  to  expofe  fuch  a 
blunder  ? 

But,  it  will  be  faid,  does  not  the  real  work  of  Sanchoniatho, 
independent  of  the  additions  of  Philo,  contain  a  great  many 
abfurd  fables?  Of  what  ufe  therefore  can  this  fragment  be, 
and  what  authority  can  it  have  ?  I  anfwer,  that,  in  reality,  we 
meet  with  feveral  abfurd  and  incredible  things  in  the  abfh'ac~l  of 
Eufebius.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  fay,  that  the  name  and  works 
of  Sanchoniatho  are  mere  forgeries  and  chimeras,  (much  as  a 
learned  man  well  known  advanced,  that  all  the  Greek  and 
lloman  antiquities  had  been  fabricated  by  the  Benedictines  and 
Dominicans  of  the  I  qth  century),  another  thing  to  fay  only,  that 
Sanchoniatho  had  mixed  a  good  many  fables  and  abfurd  tradi- 
tions in  his  writings,  in  which  he  had  really  preferved  the  opi- 
nions of  his  country,  the  manners  and  religion  of  his  nation, 
&c.  Thefe  two  proportions  are  very  different.  Thefe  are,  in 
a  few  words,  my  fentiments  of  Sanchoniatho. 

It  is  certain,  Ave  meet  with  a  good  many  fabulous  tradi- 
tions in  this  hiftorian.  In  this  refpect,  he  found  himfelfin 
the  fame  condition  with  all  the  authors  of  Paganifm,  who 
had  a  mind  to  write  concerning  the  origin  of  the  world,  and 
the  primitive  hiflory  of  mankind.  Their  writings  muft  necef- 
i'.irily  be  mixed  with  many  fables,  partly  from  that  obfcurity 
which  always  accompanies  remote  events,  and  partly  from  the 
falfe  marvellous  of  popular  traditions,  whofe  property  it  is  to 
adulterate  facts,  and  annex  extraordinary  circumllances  to 
them.  Criticifm  mufl  fcparate  what  is  falfe  from  what  mav 
be  true.  In  this  fragment  of  Sanchoniatho,  his  hiftory  of 
the  creation  is  nothing  elie  but  the  primitive  tradition  of 
mankind,  but  changed  and  disfigured  by  a  writer  who  did  not 
himfelf  underftand  it,  and  who,  befides,  affected  to  fpcak  e- 
nigmatically,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  all  the  fages  of  anti- 
quity. 

As  to  what  Sanchoniatho  fays  of  the  original  flate  of  men,  and 
the  aclions  of  thofe  whom  he  confiders  as  the  firlt  parents  of 
mankind,  criticifm  places  in  the  clafs  of  fables,  everything  which- 

it 
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it  finds  in  this  writer  contrary  to  the  facred  hiftory,  and  the 
light  of  reafon.  But  what  he  fays  of  the  origin  of  arts,  what 
he  relates  of  the  actions  of  Acmon,  Uranus,  Saturn,  and 
Jupiter,  being  agreeable  enough  to  all  we  know  of  the  ftate  of 
mankind  in  the  firft  ages  after  the  flood,  may,  and  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  true,  after  diverting  his  narration  of  the  mar- 
vellous which  accompanies  all  the  events  of  very  remote  an- 
tiquity. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  think  I  ought  to  fpeak  my  fentiments 
of  a  fyftem,  which  has  been  but  too  generally  adopted  by  thofe 
learned  men  who  have  regarded  the  fragment  of  Sanchoni- 
atho  as  an  original  and  authentic  piece.  There  is  not  one 
of  them  who  has  not  alledged,  that  this  author  had  fome  know- 
ledge of  the  facred  books.  They  fancy  they  perceive  fome 
conformity  between  Mofes  and  Sanchoniatho  in  the  creation, 
in  the  firft  events  which  happened  in  the  world,  and  chiefly 
in  the  number  of  generations  reckoned  up  in  the  writings  of 
both  thefe  hiftorians.  On  this  foundation  they  have  made 
great  efforts  to  difcover  the  names  and  actions  of  the  ancient 
patriarchs,  in  the  perfonages  of  Sanchoniatho.  But  this  fy- 
ftem is  liable  to  difficulties,  which,  I  imagine,  will  always  be 
difficult  to  overcome. 

Although  we  fhould  fuppofe,  what  I  by  no  means  admit, 
that  there  is  fome  kind  of  conformity  between  Mofes  and 
Sanchoniatho,  concerning  the  creation  of  the  world,  this 
would  not  prove  that  the  Phoenician  hiftorian  was  acquainted 
with  the  facred  books.  A  tradition  concerning  the  creation 
of  the  world,  has  prevailed  in  the  moft  ancient  times  x.  It  is 
not  neceffary  to  believe,  that  the  knowledge  of  this  great  work 
could  be  acquired  only  from  the  books  of  Mofes;  the  hiftovies 
of  all  nations  lead  us  up  to  a  beginning:  this  is  a  truth  at- 
tefted  by  the  writers  of  all  countries,  whofe  authority  has  always 
very  much  enibarraiTed  thofe  ancient  philofophers  who  endea- 
voured to  call  this  truth  in  queftion.  It  was  from  tin's  fource 
therefore,  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  general  tradition  concerning 
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thehiftory  of  the  world,  that  ancient  authors  derived  their  idea 
of  an  almighty  Being,  who  had  created  and  arranged  the  univerfe ; 
with  this  difference,  that  they  have  adulterated,  disfigured,  and 
darkened  this  precious  truth,  and  that  Mofes  has  preferved  it 
pure,  and  as  it  proceeded  from  the  patriarchs  >'. 

Independent  of  this  reflection,  every  thing  proves,  that  San- 
choniatho  could  borrow  nothing  from  the  facred  books,  if  we 
confider  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  viz.  in  the  time  of  the 
judges.  The  Jews  were  then  under  the  dominion  of  their 
neighbours;  they  were,  in  thefe  times,  both  more  ignorant 
and  more  defpicable  than  they  were  afterwards.  It  was  pre- 
cifely  in  this  interval  that  they  fuffered  feveral  captivities  :  the 
Jews  then,  for  the  moil  part,  negleded  to  read  their  own 
books',  and  fcarce  adhered  to  their  own  religion.  Befides,  this 
nation  has  always  been  much  defpifed,  and  even  but  little  known 
by  other  nations.  ^   " 

To  this-  reafon,  founded  on  the  Hate  and  condition  of  the 
Jews  in  Sanchoniatho's  time,  let  us  add,  that  they  always 
kept  their  books  and  their  myfteries  a  profound  fecret;  to 
which  we  may  join  the  little  communication  they  had  with 
Grangers,  from  their  contempt  of  them,  and  their  fear  of  be- 
ing polluted  by  them  z.  Thefe  confiderations  are  fufficient  to 
Urew,  that  profane  authors  could  not  borrow  any  thing  from  the 

facred  books. 

It  has  been  imagined,  notwithftanding,  that  Sanchoniatho 
Aiuft  have  had  fome  communication  with  the  Jews.  Por- 
■y  fays,  that  this  hiftorian  had  learned  feveral  particulars 
..Vich  he  fpeaks  from  Jerombaal,  the  prieft  of  the  god 
Jcvo  3.  On  this,  Bochart  maintains,  that  Gideon  is  the  Je- 
rombaal defigncd  by  Porphyry.  But  firfl,  Philo,  who  was  bet- 
fef  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Sanchoniatho  than  Por- 
phyry, does  not  fay  one  word  of  this  Jerombaal.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  affirms,  that  it  was  from  the  writings  of  Thoth,  that 
the  Phoenician  hiftorian  had  taken  the  fubftance  of  his  hiftory. 


1  Bannier,    loco  cit.  p.  io?« 

»   Seek  Ckrc,  bibl.  anc.  &  mod.  t.  ij.  p.  3>S>   3  3°- 

.-   ...  ,.  r   .;      pfsp,  CTaag.  1.  i.  cap.  q.  p.  3'>  &  $*■ 
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Befidcs  the  title  of  prieji,  given  by  Porphyry  to  Jerombaal, 
cannot  agree  to  Gideon,  who  was  neither  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
nor  of  the  family  of  Aaron.  Laft  of  all,  it  appears  that  Gideon 
himfelf  was  an  idolater  fome  part  of  his  life  b. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  draw  an-  argument  in  favour  of  the  opi- 
nion I  am  now  maintaining  from  Sanchoniatho's  filence  a- 
bout  the  deluge,  the  greateft  and  moft  memorable  event  that 
ever  happened,  an  event  of  which  almoft  all  other  hiftorians 
have  fpoken,  the  tradition  of  which  has  been  preferved  by  all 
nations,  and  which  Mofes  has  related  with  fuch  wonderful 
veracity  and  exactnefs.  It  is  neverthelefs  certain,  that  San- 
choniatho  does  not  fay  one  word  about  it.  I  fhall  not,  how- 
ever, take  any  advantage  of  his  filence^  For  we  mufl  obferve, 
that  the  original  of  Sanchoniatho  has  been  loft  a  long  time 
ago;  we  have  nothing  but  a  very  imperfect  extract  from  it, 
and  that  taken  from  a  very  unfaithful  translation  c.  Befides, 
fevcral  critics  have  very  well  proved,  that  Sanchoniatho, 
though  acquainted  with  the  deluge,  might  have  patted  it  over 
in  filence,  for  very  obvious  reafous  d.  But  how  are  fo  many 
other  important  omiffions  to  be  accounted  for  ?  fuch  as,  for 
example,  the  fall  of  the  firft  man,  the  confufion  of  tongues, 
and  the  difperfion  of  mankind  ?  I  fhall  omit  alfo  the  reflec- 
tions which  naturally  arife  from  this  circumftance,  that  the  firft 
men  fpoken  of  by  Sanchoniatho  have  not  the  fmalleft  refem- 
blance  to  the  real  progenitors  of  the  human  race,  Adam,  Eve, 
Noah,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet. 

Therefore  let  them  hunt  after  analogies  between  the  Greek 
and  Phoenician  languages  as  long  as  they  pleafe,  I  fhall  al- 
ways regard  as  loft  labour,  all  that  pains  and  ftudy  which  fe- 
veral  men  of  learning  have  been  at  to  make  the  Phoenician 
hiftorian's  account  of  his  perfonages  agree  with  the  fcrip- 
ture-hiftory  of  the  patriarchs.  A  few  little  touches,  which, 
with  much  {training,  may  be  applied  to  fome  circumftances 
or  events  of  the  lives   of  the    patriarchs,  are  not  fufiicient  to 


b  The  fcriptures  feem  to  hint  this  very  plainly,  Judg.  c.  8.  v.  Z7. 

c  Scefupray  p.  377,  &  378. 

d  See  explicat.  dcs  fables,  par  M.  1'Abbe  Bannier,  t.  1.  p.  160,  &  17: 
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eftablifh  fuch  an  agreement.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  there 
is  no  fort  of  uniformity  among  the  authors  I  am  difputing  with, 
in  their  application  of  thefe  facts.  I  repeat  it,  therefore,  that  if 
we  judge  of  this  matter  impartially,  and  without  prejudice,  we 
fhall  fee  no  reafon  to  imagine  that  Sanchoniatho  had  any  know- 
ledge of  the  writings  of  Mofes.  It  is  truth  that  fpeaks,  and  dif- 
plays  itfelf  every  moment  in  the  books  of  Mofes.  The  moft  ab- 
furd  tales  and  fables  run  through  the  whole  work  of  Sanchoni- 
atho. We  perceive,  it  is  true,  in  the  writings  of  this  author, 
fome  veftiges  of  the  primitive  tradition  concerning  the  original 
ftate  of  human  nature;  but  this  tradition  appears  there  quite 
disfigured  as  to  the  moft  important  truths,  and  vifibly  changed 
even  in  the  moft  material  circumftances  of  the  hiftorical  events 
which  it  relates. 
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DISSERTATION     II; 

Upon  the  Authenticity  and  Antiquity  of  the  Book  of  Joh 

THE  frequent  ufe  which  I  have  made  of  the  book  of 
Job,  for  proving  that  certain  arts  and  practices  ob- 
tained in  the  remoteft  ages,  obliges  me  to  engage  in 
an  inquiry  into  the  antiquity  and  authenticity  of  that  work. 
There  is  not  one  of  all  the  facred  books  concerning  which 
more  difficulties  have  been  raifed^  or  more  conjectures  formed. 
Some  pretend,  that  Job  is  only  an  imaginary  perfon,  and  look 
upon  his  hiftory  as  nothing  but  an  apologue.  Others,  admit- 
ting the  reality  of  his  existence*  are  not  agreed  either  about 
his  family,  his  country,  or  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The 
critics  are  no  lefs  divided  about  the  author  who  has  tranfmit- 
ted  that  Work  to  us;  I  fhall  not  engage  in  all  the  refearches 
which  a  rigorous  difcufhon  of  the  different  opinions  propofed. 
by  commentators  would  require.  It  will  be  fufficient,  I 
think,  briefly  to  touch  upon  the  principal  heads,  and  reprefent 
my  own  fentiments  on  thefe  queftions  which  have  been  fo  of- 
ten debated; 

It  is  without  any  foundation  that  certain  critics  have  ad- 
vancedj  that  Job  was  an  imaginary  perfon.  His  book  is  not 
an  apologue,  and  ftill  lefs  a  tragi-comedy.  The  prophet  Eze- 
kiel  fpeaks  of  Job  as  one  who  had  really  exifted  a.  The  facred 
author,  who  has  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  two  Tobits  from  the 
memoirs  of  the  father  and  the  fon,  proves  clearly,  by  his  panegy- 
ric upOn  Job,  that  he  had  been  regarded  by  all  antiquity  as  a  real 
perfon,  and  his  hiftory  as  a  true  hiftory  b.  St;  James  in  his 
epiftle  fpeaks  of  him  in  the  fame  manner  c. 

Befides,  the  author  of  this  work  would  certainly  have  faved 
himfelf  the   trouble  of  thofe  circumftantial  details  which  we 


a   C.  14.  v.  14.  b  Tobit,  c.  ;.  v.  iz. 

c  Chap.  5.  v.  n. 
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find  in  the  preliminary  hiftory  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  of 
Job,  if  he  had  defigned  only  to  compofe  an  apologue.  The 
author  there  fpecifies,  with  that  precifion  which  chara&erifes 
real  hiftorical  narrations,  the  number  of  Job's  children,  the 
kinds  and  quantity  of  his  goods,  the  names  and  country  of  his 
friends;  and,  though  the  greatefl  part  of  thefe  names  may 
have  myftieal  fignifications,  this  does  not  hinder  their  being  the 
frue  names  of  real  pcrfons,  fince  it  is  the  fame  with  all  Hebrew 
and  Chaldean  names.  In  a  word,  there  is  nothing  in  the  nar- 
ration of  the  book  of  Job  which  can  authorife  us  to  deny  the 
reality  of  his  hiftory.  I  fee  no  particular  reafons  to  deny  it  i 
and  we  cannot  do  it  without  difregarding  the  teftimony  of  Eze- 
kiel,  Tobit,  and  St.  James,  who,  as  we  have  feen,  fpeak  of 
Job  as  a  real  and  not  an  imaginary  perfon.  After  thefe  reflec- 
tions, we  have  nothing  to  do  but  inquire,  where  and  at  what 
time  Job  may  have  lived*  and  in  what  manner  his  work  has 
been  tranfmitted  to  us. 

Job  was  of  the  land  of  Huz  or  Uzd,  that  is  to  fay,  of  Idu- 
mea,  the  country  where  Efau,  otherwife  called  Edoniy  fixed 
his  habitation  after  the  death  of  Ifaac  Idumea  had  been  ori- 
ginally inhabited  by  the  Horites,  a  people  who  derived  their 
name  from  one  Hor  or  Hori,  of  whom  the  fcripture  makes 
mention  e.  This  country  was  then  named  the  land  of  Seir*". 
Uz,  the  country  of  Job,  was  a  part  of  Idumea,  as  Jeremiah 
exprefsly  tells  uss.  This  diflrict,  or  rather  this  province,  was 
fituated  on  the  borders  of  Arabia  the  Defert.  It  was  there 
that  Job,  after  he  had  happily  overcome  all  his  trials,  com- 
pofed  in  verfe  a  narrative  of  this  memorable  event.  It  is 
even  probable,  that  he  put  it  in  writing;  for  we  fee,  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  expreiTes  himfelf,  that  the  art  of  writing 
Was  known  in  his  time  h.  Job  embellifhed  his  narration  with 
all  the  riches  of  poetry;  and,  according  to  the  eaftern  manner, 
made  ufe  of  many  metaphors  and  other  hyperbolical  expref- 
fions. 

As  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  feveral  commentators 


(I  C.  i.  v.  i.  e  Gen.  c.  36.  v.  11,  &  30. 

f  Iliiil.  8  Lament,  c.  4.  v.  11, 

h  C.  iy.  v.  14.  c.  31.  v.  3S,  36.  c.  13.  v.  zO. 
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think,  that  Job  is  the  fame  with  him  who  is  fpoke  of  in  Gc- 
nefis  under  the  name  of  Jobab',  who  had  for  his  mother  Boz* 
ra,  for  his  father  Zara  the  fon  of  Rahuel,  the  grandfon  of  Efauk. 
They  fay,  that  he  was  born  the  fame  year  that  Jacob  went 
down  into  Egypt  '•  This  opinion  is  founded  upon  an  addition 
which  we  read  at  the  end  of  the  Septuagint  verfion,  and  of 
the  old  Vulgate.  All  agree,  that  this  addition  is  very  ancient. 
Theodotion  retains  it  in  his  tranflation.  Ariflaeus,  Philo,  and 
feveral  others,  acknowledged  and  made  mention  of  itra.  Eufe- 
bius  feems  alfo  to  have  adopted  itn. 

Others  make  Job  deicend  from  Nahor  the  brother  of  Abra- 
ham0. Some  pretend,  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Efau  p  :  feveral 
even  fay,  that  he  efpoufed  Dinah  the  daughter  of  Jacob  q.  With- 
out ftaying  to  difcufs  all  thefe  opinions,  which  are  fubjeft  to 
great  difficulties,  I  imagine  that  we  have,  in  the  book  of  Job  it- 
ielf,  more  pofitiVe  and  fatisfaclory  evidences  of  the  time  in  which 
he  lived. 

It  is  faid  in  the  book  of  Job,  that  he  furvived  his  trials  140 
years r.  The  beft  critics  think,  that  God  did  not  begin  to  try 
him  till  he  was  about  the  age  of  fifty,  and  confequently  that  he 
lived  190  years1".  In  fad,  he  could  not  be  much  lefs  than  fifty 
years  of  age  at  the  beginning  of  his  trials ;  fince  he  was  already 
the  father  of  ten  children,  all  by  one  woman,  all  grown  up  and 
even  adult.  Befides,  what  Job  fays  of  himfelf  (hews,  that  lie 
was  then  a  perfon  of  great  power  and  credit,  of  approved  and 
well-known  prudence  c.  Job  mull  then  have  lived  near  200 
years-,   an  age  which  brings  us  up  near  to  the  time  oi  the  an- 


i  C.  56.  v.  23,   &  34. 

k  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  moft  part  of  the  Hebrew  authors.  The  Greeks 
have  embraced  this  opinion,  and  after  them  feveral  modern  authors. 

1  See  the  Tulmud,  David  Kimki,  Commeut.  on  Job,  and  the  authors  quoted 
above.  Rabbi  Levi  and  others  make  job  to  have  lived  even  fome  time  before 
this.  v 

m  Origen  contra  Cclf.  I.  C.  p.  3©y.  Cantab,  i'k  40.  x66j. 

n  Pra-p.  evang.  lib.  7.  eap.  8.  p.  310,    311. 

c  St.  Jerom,   Rupert,   Liranus,   Bellarmin,  &C 

P  Aiillxus  apud  Eufeb.  praep  evang.  1.  9.  c.  xg. 

1  Chald.  interpret.;  Rupert  in  Geoef.  I,  8.  c.  10.;  Toftat  Gertebmd,  &c, 

r  C.  41.  v.  16.  I    lee  le  P.  Calrn-'t,  in  Job,  p.  4^4. 


1  Calmet,  uJ>\  J   '■ .: 
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cient  patriarchs.  The  other  proofs  which  his  own  book  furnifh-! 
es  us  with,  are  no  lefs  conclufive. 

We  know  that  idolatry  began  by  the  worfhip  of  the  heaven-: 
ly  bodies  u.  We  fee  from  the  manner  in  which  Job  exprefles 
himfelf,  that  this  was  the  only  kind  of  idolatry  known  in  his 
time  in  the  country  where  he  lived  x :  for  it  is  to  be  prefumed, 
that,  if  there  had  been  any  other,  he  would  equally  have  men-; 
tioned  it.  The  book  of  Job  then  muft  have  been  compofed  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  introduction  of  idol- worfhip,  or  at  lead  be- 
fore that  practice  had  penetrated  into  Idumea.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  adoration  of  idols  may  be  traced  up  to  very  high  an- 
tiquity, fince  it  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Jacob  in  Mefopota- 
jnia  y,  and  probably  in  feveral  other  countries. 

Another  cuftom  which  character ifes  the  remoteft  ages,  is  the 
exercife  of  the  facerdotal  office  by  the  heads  of  families.  We  fee 
by  the  book  of  Job,  that  this  holy  man  was  the*prieft  of  his  fa- 
mily; that  it  was  him,  who,  according  to  the  univerfal  practice 
of  the  firft  nations,  purified  his  children,  and  made  expiation 
for  the  fins  wh'ch  they  might  have  committed z.  Even  the  kind 
of  facrifice  mentioned  in  this  book,  is  worthy  of  obfervation ; 
there  we  hear  of  none  but  holocaufts,  and  the  beft  commen- 
tators think,  that  before  the  law  there  were  no  other  facrifices 
ufed.  Peace-offerings  and  fin-offerings  in  the  manner  ordain- 
ed by  Mofes,  according  to  them,  were  not  known  till  under 
the  law3. 

In  the  book  of  Job  there  is  alfo  frequent  mention  of  appa- 
ritions of  God.  Elihu  fpeaks  of  revelations  and  vilions  of  the 
night  as  things  then  very  common.  We  are  not  ignorant,  that 
apparitions  were  never  more  common,  than  in  the  times  of  the 
patriarchs.  God  was  then  pleafed  very  frequently  to  reveal  him- 
ielf  to  men. 

Let  us  add,  that  Job's  riches  confifted  only  in  cattle :  we 
muft  even  obferve,  that,  in  the  detail  given  of  them  in  his 
book,  there  is  no  mention  of  mules  or  horfes,  a  mark  of  the 


«  Sec  l'e::pl:r.  des  fabl.  de  1'Abbe  Bannier,  t.  i. 

*  C.  31.  v.  25,  17.  y  Gen.  c.  35.  v.  4. 

■■  C.  1.  v,  j.  a  Calmet,  in  Job,  p.  445, 
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mofl  remote  antiquity  *.  In  a  word,  we  fee  no  notice  taken  of 
the  miracles  wrought  by  Mofes  in  Egypt  or  in  the  wildernefs, 
though  Job  lived  at  no  great  diflance  from  thefe  countries  b. 
He  does  not  even  allude  to  any  other  events  mentioned  in 
fcripture,  except  to  the  deluge c,  and  the  deftruction  of  Sodomd. 
All  thefe  facts  united,  bear  the  impreffion  and  character  of  the 
highefl  antiquity.  Thefe  evidences  are  pofitive,  and  fo  much 
the  more  pofitive,  as  they  are  taken  from  the  book  itfelf,  which 
we  have  ftill  under  our  eye.  Let  us  now  endeavour  to  deter- 
mine, as  near  as  we  can,  the  time  when  Job  may  have  compo- 
fed  his  work. 

A  circumftance  particularized  at  the  end  of  his  book,  in- 
clines me  to  think,  that  he  mud  have  been  cotemporary  with 
Jacob.  There  we  read,  that  his  friends  made  him  prefents  of 
gold  rings  and  of  Kefitaths e.  Ptings  were  worn  in  Abraham's 
time  f ;  and  they  were  a  part  of  the  female  ornaments  in  the 
days  of  Jacob  g.  As  to  the  Kefitaths,  this  kind  of  money  does 
not  feem  to  have  been  in  ufe  till  after  Abraham  f.  When 
this  patriarch  bought  the  field  of  Ephron,  it  is  faid,  that  he 
gave  400  pieces  of  filver  for  it ;  and  we  find,  that  the  va- 
lue of  thefe  pieces  of  filver  was  then  determined  by  their 
weight  h  :  but  when  Jacob  bought  a  parcel  of  a  field  from  the 
children  of  Hamor,  it  is  faid,  that  he  gave  for  it  100  Kefir 
tatbs  '.  The  fcripture  does  not  add,  that  this  money  was 
then  weighed.  It  appears  then,  that  the  Kefitaths  given  to 
Job  by  his  friends  were  not  in  ufe  till  after  Abraham,  and 
confequently  Job  mull  have  lived  after  this  patriarch.  We 
have  (hewn  above,  that  every  thing  in  his  writings  denotes  a 
very  high  antiquity,  and  that,  excepting  the  deluge,  and  the 
deftruction  of  Sodom,  Job  does  not  feem  to  have  known  any 
of   the   memorable    events   related    by   Mofes.      We   believe, 


*  We  find  no  mules  among  the  Jews  before  David's  time,  and  no  horfej  be- 
fore the  reign  of  Solomon. 

r>  Seefufra,  p.  386.  c  C.  xx.  v.  15,  &  feq. 

J  C.  11.  v.  n.  c.  ;8.  v.  j.  e  Job,  c.  4a.  v.  11. 

f  Chap.  14.  v.  ix.  &  Ibid.  c.  35.  v.  4. 

+  See  what  I  have  iaid  of  the  Kefitaths  in  the  articic  of  commerce,  chap.  1.  p. 

as?. 

1>  Gen,  c.  23.  v.  15.  i  Ibid.  c.  33.  v.  19, 
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therefore,  that  he  muft  have  lived  near  the  times  of  Jacob,  a- 
bout  1730  years  before  J.  C. 

The  manner,  it  is  true,  in  which  Job  fpeaks  of  the 
Pleiades,  might  lead  us  to  think,  that  he  had  lived  fconer  than 
we  have  placed  him.  We  fee,  that,  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote,  the  Pleiades  foretold  the  return  of  the  fpring  k ;  and  we 
know,  that  the  ancients  determined  the  feafons  by  the  heliac 
rifmg  and  fetting  of  certain  conftellations.  The  proper  mo- 
tion of  the  fixed  ftars  is  one  degree  of  the  fign  in  72  years. 
Now  fuppofing,  for  example,  that  the  ftar  named  Taigettay 
the  moil  northern  of  the  fix  ftars  which  compofe  the  Pleiades, 
was  then  precifely  in  the  colure  of  the  equinoxes ;  an  aftrono- 
mical  calculation  would  fix  the  epocha  of  Job,  at  the  year  2136 
before  the  Chriflian  sera,  an  epocha  which  is  406  years  before 
that  which  I  have  afligned. 

But  it  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  this  obfervation  ought 
in  the  leaft  to  unfettle  that  epocha  for  which  I  have  deter- 
mined. In  fa£t,  the  ftar  we  fpeak  of  not  having  departed  a- 
bove  fix  or  feven  degrees  from  the  colure,  during  the  406 
Bears  which  make  the  difference  between  the  aftronomical 
calculation  and  the  epocha  which  I  have  fixed;  its  rifing  iu 
that  interval  would  be  retarded  only  about  fix  days.  The  Pleia- 
des, therefore,  of  which  this  ftar  makes  a  part,  might  ftill  very 
well  foretel  the  return  of  the  fpring  in  the  year  1730  before 
1.  C.  which  is  near  about  the  time  in  which  I  have  thought pro- 
3  ;  -.i<:*  job. 

job,  without  doubt,  had  no  defign,  in  compofing  his  work, 
to  inftrdft  us  in  the  ftate  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  there- 
fore would  not  ftudy  that  precifion  which  a  didactic  work 
would  have  required.  A  trifling  difference  therefore  of  a  few 
days,  in  my  opinion,  merits  no  regard.  In  a  word,  all  the 
conclufion  that  can  be  drawn  from  this  aftronomical  cal- 
culation, in  oppefition  to  my  fentiment,  is,  that  Job  was 
mere  ancient  than  I  have  made  him.  But  the  reafons  which 
have  determined   me   to   make  him  cotemporary  with   Jacob, 


k  Sec  our  dtfjertation  cm  »he  fonftelktions  which  arc  fpoke  of  in  the  book  of 
Job. 
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feem  to  outweigh  all  other  confiderations.  Let  us  now  exa- 
mine, in  what  manner  his  work  may  have  been  handed  down 
to  us. 

Opinions  are  divided  about  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job. 
Some  afcribe  it  to  Solomon,  others  to  Ifaiah :  there  are  even 
fome  modern  writers  who  think  that  we  owe  it  to  the  prophet 
Ezekiel.  All  thefe  different  opinions  refting  only  on  the  moll; 
flight  and  frivolous  conjectures,  it  is  uuneceffary  to  fpend  any 
time  in  refuting  them. 

The  book  of  Job,  as  we  have  it  at  prefent,  appears  to  me  to 
be  in  part  an  original  work,  and  in  part  a  tranflation.  In  fact 
we  muft  diftinguifh,  in  this  work,  the  hiftorical  narration  from 
the  fpeeches  of  Job ;  that  is  to  fay,  his  difcourfes  and  conver- 
sations either  with  God,  or  with  his  wife  and  friends.  The 
hiftorical  part  contains  circumftances  which  Job  certainly  could 
not  have  mentioned  :  this,  therefore,  has  been  furniflied  by  an- 
other hand.  As  to  the  converfations ;  this  part  is  a  tranflation 
into  Hebrew  from  the  Syro-chaldaic,  which  was  probably  the 
language  ufed  by  Job '. 

The  conformity  of  flyle  which  is  remarked  between  the  hifto- 
rical narration  of  Job,  and  that  of  the  Pentateuch,  inclines  me 
to  think,  that  Mofes  is  the  author  of  that  work  as  we  have  it  at 
prefent.  We  know,  that  this  legiflator  of  the  Hebrews  was- 
forced  to  fly  from  Egypt,  for  having  flain  an  Egyptian  who 
maltreated  an  Ifraelite  m.  He  fled  into  the  land  of  Madian  n, 
where  he  refided  feveral  years,  and  where  he  even  married.  Mo- 
fes, confequently,  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  language 
of  that  country,  which  was  the  fame,  or  at  leaft  very  near  to 
that  where  Job  had  lived  °.  Thus  Mofes  might  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  which  Job  had  compofed,  and  even  left 
in  writing  p.  It  is  very  probable,  that,  having  thought  proper 
to  tranflate  it  for  reafons  unknown  to  us  at  prefent,  he  had  a 
mind  to  make  the  author  of  it  known  ;  and  therefore  wrote  his 
hiftory,  in  which  he  has  taken  care  to  record  the  country  of 
Job,  the  number  of  his  children,  the  greatnefs  of  his  wealth, 


•  See  fupra,  p.  385.  ">  Exod.  c.  a.  "  Ibid. 

o  See  fiipm^  p.  38<J.  P  ILid.  id. 
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his  conftancy  in  his  fufferings,  his  confidence  in  God,  his  hap- 
py deliverance  from  all  his  trials,  the  recompenfe  which  he 
received,  and,  in  a  word,  the  number  of  years  which  this  holy 
man  lived. 

We  have  feveral  of  the  moft  learned  authors  of  antiquity  for 
the  patrons  of  our  opinion.  The  Chaldee  interpreters,  R.upertj 
Toftat,  Genebrard,  &c.  make  Job  to  have  lived  in  the  patriar- 
chal ages,  and  before  Mofes.  Origen  aflures  us,  that  this  book 
is  more  ancient  than  the  legiflator  of  the  Jews  q ;  the  Syrians 
feem  to  be  of  the  fame  fentiments,  fince  they  place  it  at  the 
head  of  all  the  canonical  books..  The  author  of  a  commen- 
tary printed  under  the  name  of  Origen,  thinks,  that  Job  firft 
wrote  his  book  in  Syriac,  and  Mofes  tranflated  it  into  Hebrew  r< 
Another  commentary  on  the  fame  book,  quoted  alfo  under  the 
name  of  Origen,  fays  ftill  more  exprefsly  that  Mofes  is  the  au- 
thor of  it f .  This  opinion  has  been,  and  ftill  is  the  moft  gene- 
rally followed1. 

I  know  very  well,  that  fome  moderns  have  made  great  ef- 
forts to  difcover  in  the  book  of  Job  fome  places  which,  accor- 
ding to  them,  alluded  to  the  pafiage  of  the  R.ed  Sea,  and  to  the 
law  of  Mofes.  Eut  their  conjectures  are  fo  forced  and  fo  un- 
natural, that  this  opinion  falls  to  the  ground  of  itfelf.  The 
flighteft  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  is  fufficient  to  make  any  one 
fenfible  of  its  weaknefs,  and  how  far  thefe  authors  have  depart- 
ed from  the  meaning  of  the  texts  which  they  would  ufe  in  fup- 
port  of  their  opinion. 

I  confefs  that  we  find  in  the  book  of  Job  fome  terms  and 
fome  expreffions,  which  nearly  refemble  thofe  of  fome  facred 
writers ;  but  this  does  by  no  means  prove,  that  Job  had  bor- 
rowed thefe  expreffions  from  their  writings,  and  that  this  book 
had  been  compofed  later  than  the  works  of  thefe  authors.  We 
might  even  draw  a  quite  contrary  conclufion  from  this  confor- 
mity, that  thefe  writers  had  borrowed  the  expreffions  in  queftion 


S  Cohtra  Celf.  1.  6.  p.  305.  r  Origen,  in  Job,  0.  277. 

t  Comment,  in  Job  a  Perionio,   Latine  edit,  in  prolog. 

t  Calm.  pref.  in  Job,  p.  s.;  Acad,  des  inlcript.  t.  4.;  Journ.  des  fcav.  NoV. 
»754,  P-  73°- 
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from  the  book  of  Job :  this  confequcnce  is  at  lead  as  natural  as 
the  other. 

But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  neceffary.  Men  have 
frequently  the  fame  thoughts,  and  often  exprefs  them  in  the 
fame  manner  without  communication.  We  find  every  day  the 
fame  turn  of  thought,  and  exprefiions  nearly  fimilar,  in  authors 
who  never  had  the  lead  intercourfe,  or  any  reciprocal  commu- 
nication of  their  works.  David  might  have  had  the  fame  ideas 
with  Job,  on  certain  fubjects ;  and  as  they  both  wrote  in  vrrfe, 
it  might  very  naturally  happen,  that  both  might  ufe  turns  of 
expreflion  nearly  fimilar ;  and  yet  we  ought  not  to  conclude 
from  thence,  that  Job  had  taken  thefe  exprefiions  from  David, 
or  that  David  had  propofed  to  imitate  Job. 

But,  it  will  be  faid,  do  we  not  meet  with  a  hundred  words 
in  the  book  of  Job  which  are  not  Hebrew,  and  which  we  know 
to  be  taken  from  the  Syrian  and  Chaldean  languages ;  a  mix- 
ture which  renders  the  ftyle  of  this  book  very  different  from  that 
of  the  books  of  Mofes  ? 

To  this  I  anfwer,  That  as  to  the  narration,  or  hiftorical  par:: 
of  Job,  which  I  afcribe  to  Mofes,  we  do  not  find  one  word  in  it 
that  is  not  pure  Hebrew.  The  ftyle  of  it  is  perfectly  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  no  body  can  maintain  the  contrary, 
without  expofing  himfelf  to  the  charge  of  prevarication,  or  < v. 
ignorance  in  the  Hebrew  language. 

As  to  the  reft  of  the  book  of  Job,  fuch  as  we  have  if,  Mofes 
being  only  the  tranflator,  it  is  not  at  all  furprifing,  that  we  find 
fome  words  in  it  taken  from  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee.  The  rea- 
fon  is  obvious.  The  ftyle  of  the  book  of  Job  is  figurative,  poe- 
tical, obfeure,  and  fententious.  It  happened  to  Mofes  as  it  daily 
happens  to  all  who  tranflate  works  of  a  clcfe  and  obfeure  ftyle 
whofe  language  is  bold,  enigmatical,  and  full  of  metaphors. 
Not  'finding  words  in  the  language  into  which  they  tranflate 
thefe  works,  able  to  preferve  the  force  and  energy  of  the  origi- 
ginal  expreftions,  they  are  very  often  forced  to  retain  fome 
words  of  the  original,  to  form  others  from  them,  and  even  to 
borrow  from  other  languages  to  fupply  the  harrennefs  of  that  in- 
to which  they  render  their  authors  :  by  this  means  they  avoid 
having  recourfe  to  periphrafes,  which  make  the  difcourfe  always 

Vol.  I.  3D  languiih, 
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languish,  and  unavoidably  weaken  the  di&ion.  Mofes,  finding 
himfelf  in  thefe  circumftances,  in  tranflating  the  book  of  job, 
had  a  regard  to  thcbarrennefs  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  He  chofe 
rather  to  retain  the  original  terms,  than  to  render  them  by 
ethers  which  would  have  impaired  their  fenfe  and  energy.  Be- 
jfides,  the  relation  and  affinity  between  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee. 
languages  is  fuch,  that  words  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  language 
are  often  ufed  indifferently. 

I  think,  I  have  now  fet.  forth  the  chief  objections  which  have 
been  raifed  againft  the  antiquity  and  authenticity  of  the  book  of 
Job.  We  fee  that  it  is  not  hard  to  anfwer  them.  But  it  i§ 
not  fo  eafy,  as  I  imagine,  to  get  over  the  chara&eri ftics  of  the 
greateft  antiquity  which  appear  in  ?,!}  parts  of  that  worL 
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Upon  the  Con/tellaUons  which  are  /poke  of  in  the  Book  cf 

Jcb, 


WE  firid  in  the  book  of  job  feveral  paffages  In  which  all 
the  learned  agree  the  conftellations  are  fpoke  of;  but 
they  are  very  much  divided  about  the  precife  mean- 
ing of  the  terms  ufed  in  the  original  text  of  thefe  paffages.  It 
muft  even  be  acknowledged,  that,  properly  fpeaking,  we  have 
only  conjectures  to  guide  us  in  determining  precifely  what  af- 
femblage  of  ftars  is  to  be  underftood  by  the  words  which  Job 
iifes.  Yet  thefe  conjectures  acquire  a  degree  of  probability 
approaching  near  to  certainty,  when  we  examine  attentively  the 
roots,  the  import,  and  analogy  of  the  terms  which  Job  employs; 
and  efpecially  when  we  compare  his  exprefllons  with  thofe  which 
Homer,  Hefiod,  and  the  moft  ancient  profane  authors,  have  ufed 
in  fpeaking  of  the  conftellations. 

The  firft  (tar  named  in  Job'  is  vy  Afch,  or  ^  Aifch*.  I  ima- 
gine, that  by  this  word  Job  defigns  that  conftellation  which  we 
call  at  prefent  the  Great  Bear.  The  root  of  Aifch  is  my  Oufch, 
which  in  Hebrew  fignifies  to  gather  together,  to  ajfemble:  this 
root,  in  Arabic,  befides  this,  fignifies  to  make  a  circuit,  to  turn 
in  a  round,  to  defcribe  a  circle.  Thefe  two  fignifications  may 
very  well  be  applied  to  the  Great  Bear. 

The  Great  Bear,  in  fact,  is  a  conftellation  compofed  of 
feven  ftars,  nearly  of  an  equal  bignefs.  This  group  of  ftars 
makes  a  very  vifible  and  very  remarkable  circuit  round  the 
pole.  Whether,  therefore,  we  derive  the  word  Aifch  from 
the  Hebrew  root  Oufch,  to  flock  together,  or  from  the  Arabic 
root  Aouas,   to   make  a  circuit,   both   fignifications  perfectly 

8  Chap.  p.  v.  9,  &  chap.  38.  v.  32. 
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agree  to  this  conftellation.  But  we  have  ftill  ftronger  reafons  to 
confirm  this  interpretation. 

Of  all  the  conftell*tions  which  feem  not  to  fet,  the  Great 
Bear  is  undoubtedly  the  moft  remarkable.  It  probably  is  the 
firft  which  was  taken  notice  of,  and  confequently  the  firft  alfo 
which  received  a  particular  name.  I  {hall  prove  elfewhere3 
that,  in  all  antiquity,  and  almoft  in  all  nations,  that  collection 
of  ftars  has  been  defigned  by  the  name  of  an  animal  b.  Aifch 
in  Job  is  alfo  an  animal.  "  Can  ft  thou,"  fays  God  to  Job, 
w  feed  Aifch  with  his  fons c  ? "  This  exprelhon  reprefents  to  us 
the  ftars  which  compole  the  Great  Bear,  collected  together  in 
the  heavens,  like  a  flock  which  feeds  in  a  meadow.  Virgin 
fays  in  the  fame  ftrarn :  Polus  dumfidera  pafcet  d.  We  know, 
that  the  book  of  Job,  excepting  the  hiftorical  part,  is  written 
in  a  ftyle  highly  poetical.  This  way  of  fpeaking  ought  not 
therefore  to  furprife  us.  Let  us  remark  further^  Aifch  in  Job 
is  feminine.  'va^t«?,  in  like  manner,  is  feminine  in  Homer. 
Aifch  is  the  firft  ftar  named  in  Job.  The  Great  Bear  is  alfo  the 
firft  conftellation  mentioned  by  Homer  in  his  defcription  of  the 
fhield  of  Achilles. 

This  is  alfo  the  interpretation  of  the  moft  approved  com- 
mentators. The  author  of  the  Hebrew  concordance,  by  Aifch 
underftands  the  Great  Bear.  "  It  is  alfo,"  adds  he,  n  the 
<c  name  of  a  certain  wild  beaft."  Further,  this  word  in  the 
Ethiopic  tongue,  fignifies  a  certain  fifh,  which  they  call  the 
Sea-bear e.  Abcn-Ezra,  in  his  commentary  on  Job,  fays 
likewife,  "  That  Afch  or  Aifch  is  a  northern  conftellation, 
tl  compofed  of  feven  ftars."  In  another  place,  he  exprefles 
himfelf  in  this  manner :  ™  The  conftellations  of  the  north 
"  are  twenty-one  in  number.  One  of  them  is  Aifch^  and 
««  its  ftars  to  the  number  of  feven  ;  and  the  fecond,  &c.  f ;"  and 
fome  pages  after  in  the  fame  work,  he  fays,  "  that  the  ftars 
"  of  the    Great   Bear   are  Aifch  and  his  fons."     Schindeler, 


b  See  the  diflenat:o:i  on  the  names  and  figures  of  the  coi-iflellations  at  the  end 
of  the  2.-i  volume. 

'-'  Cap.  38.  v.  32.  d  ./Encid.  I.  l.v.  (Sii. 

e  See  concord,  Heb.  par  Buxtorr" ;     nfipr i'tnee  I 
'  Liber  aftrofog,  non-,,  Racbit  Uocbma. 
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and  after  him,  Leigh,  in  their  dictionaries  have  interpreted 
Aifcb  in  the  fame  manner.  "  Aifch  or  Jfch?  fay  thefe  authors, 
«  fignifies  an  affemblage  of  ftars.  This  word  reprefents  a 
"  northern  conftellation,  named  the  Great  Bear,  compofed  of 
«  feven  ftars.  This  is,"  add  they,  "  the  opinion  of  almoft 
«  all  the  commentators  g." 

The  author  of  the  Greek  verfion  of  the  book  of  Job  has 
tranflated  the  word  Aifch,  in  the  fir  ft  place  of  the  text  where 
he  found  it,  by  the  Pleiades,  n  *£<«&»,  and  in  the  fecond  by 
'Eu-tte^v,  the  Evening-far.  This  variation  alone  is  fufhcient 
to  (hew,  that  the  authority  of  this  interpreter  is  not  to  be  laid 
in  the  balance  with  that  of  the  authors  which  I  have  juft  now 
quoted.  Befides,  it  is  well  known,  that  we  ought  not  to  pay 
any  great  regard  to  the  Greek  verfion  of  the  book  of  Job.  It 
was  not  done  by  the  Seventy,  who  tranilated  only  the  Penta- 
teuch, as  it  is  eafy  to  prove  by  the  authority  of  Jcfephus  and 
Philo,  and  by  feveral  reafons  taken  from  a  comparifon  of 
the  Greek  verfions  of  the  different  books  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment. 

The  author  of  the  Vulgate  is  not  more  uniform  in  his  ver- 
fion than  the  Greek  tranflator.  In  the  firft  place  of  Job,  he 
tranfiates  Aifch  by  Arclurum,  a  ftar  in  Bootes ;  and  in  the  fecond 
by  Vefperum,  the  Rvening-fiar. 

The  word  '""a-a  Kimah  comes  next.  "We  fee  clearly,  that 
in  the  different  paffages  where  this  word  is  ufed  h,  it  muft  be 
underftood  of  fome  conftellation  remarkable  for  its  relation 
to  an  agreeable  feafon.  God  fays  to  Job,  "  Canft  thou  bind 
"  thefweet  influences  of  Kimah?"  that  is  to  fay,  "  Canft  thou 
"  bind  up  or  flop  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  or  prevent  its  pro- 
'«  ducing  flowers  and  fruits,  when  Kimah  appears ?"  It  is  evi- 
dent from  this  text,  that  by  Kimah  Job  meant  the  conftellation 
which  in  his  time  introduced  the  fpring. 

The  different  fignifications  of  the  root  of  this  word,  both  in 
the  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  concur  alfo  in  pointing  out  the  fame 
thing.     Kimah   comes  from    nna,  Kamah,  which  in   Hebrew 


B  Lexicon  pentaglotton,  on  the  word  Aifcb. 
•»  Cap.  9.  y.  9.  c.  38.  V.  31. 
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fignifies  to  &fire,  to  rejoice.  Of  all  the  feaforts,  it  is  iht 
fpring  which  is  undoubtedly  the  mod  defired,  and  which  is 
alio  productive  of  the  greateft  joy  and  pleafure.  If  we  derive 
the  word  Kimab  from  the  Arabic  root  Kav.iam  cr  Kam,  this 
characterizes  the  fpring,  at  Jeaft,  as  diftindly.  Kam  in  Ara- 
bic (igniRzs  fubigcre  fftuliereni,  and  to  become  warm.  Now, 
we  know,  that  the  earth  at  the  approach  of  fpring  begins  to 
become  warm,  and  to  open  its  bofom.  This  is  alio  the  time 
when  the  females  of  moft  kind  of  animals  become  pregnant. 
It  remains  only  to  know,  what  was  the  conftellation  which  in 
job's  time  introduced  the  fpring.  Every  thing  leads  us  to  think 
that  it  was  the  Pleiades. 

Befides  the  two  fignifkations  of  the  Arabic  root  Kam,  which 
we  have  juft  now  mentioned*  it  ferves  likewife  to  fignify  a 
troop,  a  number,  a  multitude.  This  fignification  agrees  per- 
fectly well  to  the  Pleiades,  with  refpect  to  the  number  of  ftars 
included  in  that  conftellation.  Accordingly  this  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  name  given  to  this  collection  of  ftars  in  feveral  lan- 
guages. n?,iixh;  in  Greek  figniiies  multitude,  as  does  Kimah  in 
Hebrew,  and  Kaouani  in  Arabic. 

In  fine,  we  fee  that  the  beft  verfions  of  the  holy  fcriptures 
by  Kimah  underitand  the  Pleiades.  Symmachus  and  Theodo- 
tion  have  thus  tranflated  it.  The  Talmudifts  fay  alfo,  that 
Kimah  figniiies  a  multitude,  a  number  of  ftars.  It  is  afked  in 
the  Talmud,  what  is  no-a  Kimah  ?  Rabbi  Samuel  anfwers : 
«  This  word  fignifies,  as  it  were  an  hundred ftars ,-"  that  is  to 
fay,  Kimah  is  a  conftellation  which  includes  a  number  of  ftars. 
Rabbi  Jonas  %s  likewife,  that  Kimah  is  the  fame  conftella- 
tion which  the  Arabians  call  Al-Thurdiya.  We  know  that 
Jl-Thurdiya  is  the  name  which  this  people  have  given  to  the 
Pleiades  *.  It  is  true,  that  Aben-Ezra  by  Kimah  under- 
stands the  Hyades  :  but  this  difference  is  not  confiderable,  fince 
both  the  Pleiades  and  the  Hyades  are  included  in  the  conftella- 
tion of  the  Bull,  and  are  very  near  each  other. 

Even   aftronomy   favours  the   opinion   which    we   propofe. 
Calculation  fhews  us,  that  the  cefmical  riling  of  the  Pleiades 

j  See  Hyde,  not.  in  tabu!.  Ulugh-Beg,  p.  3r,  &  31. 
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about  3500  years  ago  announced  the  return  of  ipring.  I  have 
proved  in  rny  inquiry  into  the  antiquity  of  Job,  that  this 
epocha  agrees  perfectly  well  with  the  time  when,  from  the 
circumftances  mentioned  in  his  book,  he  appears  to  have 
lived. 

The  author  of  the  Greek  verfion  has  translated  Kimah  in  the 
firft  place  by  Arclurus  k,  in  the  fecond  by  Pleiades  K  But  hi 
Amos  f,  where  this  word  is  alfo  found,  the  Greek  interpreter, 
either  by  defign  or  otherwife,  has  omitted  to  tranflate  that  put 
of  the  Hebrew  text. 

The  author  of  the  Vulgate  has  translated  Kimah  three  dif- 
ferent ways  in  the  three  places  where  it  is  found.  In  the  firft, 
Jie  renders  it  by  Hyades  n,  in  the  fecond  by  Pleidas  °,  and  in 
the  third  by  Arclurus  p.  Yet  ftill  in  the  midft  of  all  this  un- 
certainty, we  fee,  that  both  the  author  of  the  Greek  verfion, 
and  the  author  of  the  Vulgate,  have  admitted  that  the  Hebrev/ 
Word  Kimah  may  mean  the  Pleiades. 

The  third  conftellation  named  in  Job,  is  Voa  Kefd q.  The 
yoot  of  this  word  is  Kafal  ^  which  in  Hebrew  fignifies  to  be 
inconjlant,  changeable;  in  Arabic*  to  he  benimmed,  toh.eU'::9 
%o  be  cold. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  by  Kefil  Job  means  the 
Scorpion.  It  is  fufficient  to  convince  us  of  this,  to  examine  the 
manner  in  which  he  expreffes  himfelf.  God  fays  to  Job, 
"  Canft  thou  loofe  the  bands  of  Kefd ?"  that  is  to  fay. 
«  Canft  thou  loofe  and  open  the  earth,  which  is  fbut  up  an4 
«  benummed  when  Kefil  apppears?  Canft  thou  make  it  then 
"  produce  flowers  and  fruits  ?"  Let  us  add  to  this  what  God 
fays  of  Kimah)  and  we  fhall  fee  by  the  characters  which  di-. 
ftinguilh  thefc  two  ftars,  that  they  are  two  conftellations  of  the 
zodiac,  but  two  conftellations  which  point  out  two  very  oppc» 
fite  feafons. 

In  fact,  God  fays  to  Job,  *«  Canft  thou  bnid  the  fweet  influ- 
5<  ences  of  Kimah  r  1"  that  it  is  to  fay,   "  Canft  thou  bind  or 


fc  Chap.  9.  v.  9.  1  Chap.  38.  v.  31.  ■  Chap.  s.  v.  8. 

n  job,  c.  9.  v.  9.  °  Ibit!.  c.  ^8.  v.  31.  P  Amos,  c.  5.  v. 

'i  Ciup.  n.  v.  9,  c.  38.  v.  21.  r  Ch;p.  38.  v.  ax. 
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"  ftop  the  fertility  of  the  earth  at  the  rifing  of  Kimah?  Canft 
*<  thou  prevent  its  then  producing  flowers  and  fruits  ?"  But 
in  fpeaking  of  Kcfil,  God  fays  on  the  contrary,  «  Canft  thou 
«  loofe  the  bands  or  cords  of  Kefd  *  ?"  that  is,  «  Canft  thou 
«  loofe  and  open  the  bofom  of  the  earth,  which  begins  to  be 
«  benummed  when  Kefd  appears?"  It  is  very  clear,  that  in 
this  pafiage  Job  intends  a  conftellation  oppofite  to  Kimah.  We 
have  juft  now  fhown,  that  by  Kimah  Job  defigned  the  Pleia- 
des. There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  but  by  Kefd  he  defigned 
the  Scorpion,  a  conftellation  oppofed  to  Pleiades  by  almoft 
one  half  of  heaven,  and  which  then  announced  the  approach 
of  winter. 

We  find  that  Aben-Ezra  underftood  by  Kefd,  that  ftar  of 
the  fkft  magnitude  known  by  the  name  of  the  Scorpion's  hearty 
or  of  Antares.  In  his  commentary  on  Job,  he  explains  him- 
felf  thus  K  Thefweet  influences  of  Kimah ,  &c.  "  Kimah,  this,'' 
fays  he,  «  is  the  northern  liars,  and  Kefd  is  a  fouthern  ftar. 
«  Kimah  produces  fruits  which  are  the  delight  of  man,  and 
«  Kefd  does  the  contrary.  Kimah  is  a  great  ftar,  called  the; 
ft  Bull's  Eye/'  that  is  to  fay,  Hyades ;  "  and  Kefd  is  a  great  ' 
"  ftar,  called  the  Scorpion's  Heart?  that  is  to  fay,  Antares.  The 
interpretation  of  Aben-Ezra,  which  is  the  fame  with  ours, 
agrees  alfo  very  well  with  the  root  of  the  word  Kefd,  which 
in  Arabic  fignifies  to  be  cold,  to  he  idle,  to  be  benummed,  and 
in  Hebrew,  to  be  inconftant,  to  be  changeable,  as  the  feafon  rs 
at  the  beginning  of  winter. 

Rabbi  Levi  Ben-Gerfcn  fays  alfo,  that  Kefd  is   one  of  the 

fouthern  conftellatiohs :    that    when  nhe  fun  enters  into    the 

fign  where  this  ftar  is   found,  the  trees  can  no  longer   bring 

•   forth  fruit,  on  account  of  the  cold  which  this  ftar  brings  with 


it 


Laftly,    there   remain's    the    plural  word  rrrm  Nazzaroth, 
of  whom  Job  fays,  that  they  appear  each  of  them  in  his  fea- 


f  Chap.  38.  v.  31.  r  Chap.  38.  v.  tr,  &  31. 

»  Comment,  fur.  Job,  c.  38.  v.  31.  . 

Tt  is  probable  from  this  root  that  the  name  of  the  month  Kijlcu  IS  Ocnvea^ 
which- anfwers  to  our  November.  This  month,  it  is  likely,  was  named  hijJcu 
fey  the  Jews  fsom  this  (tar,  Kefil,  which  forms  the  Scorpion's  Heart. 
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ion  x.  Several  commentators  underftand  by  this  word,  the 
figns  of  the  zodiac.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Pagnin,  of  Schin- 
deler,  of  the  author  of  the  laft  Englifh  verfion,  and  of  the 
French  translation  of  the  Bible,  printed  at  Cologne  in  1739. 
The  Talmudifts  and  Rabbi  Solomon  Ifaki  have  explained  it  in 
the  fame  manner ". 

This  opinion  feems  even  to  be  fupported  by  the  words  of  the 
original  text.  In  fact,  God  fays  to  Job,  «  Canft  thou  bind  the 
"  fweet  influences  of  Kim/ib,  or  loofe  the  bands  of  Kefil  f 
"  Canft  thou  bring  forth  Mazzarcth  (each)  in  his  feafon  z  ?" 
Thefe  laft  words,  Canji  thou  bring  forth  Mazzaroth  each  in 
his  feafon?  placed  immediately  after  the  Pleiades  and  the  Scor- 
pion, feem  to  fix  the  fignification  of  this  word  Mazzaroth.  It 
can  mean  nothing  but  the  figns  of  the  zodiac  which  appear  a- 
bove  the  horizon  fucceflively.  This  explication  is  fo  much  the 
more  probable,  that  Job  introduces  Mazzaroth  in  the  fame 
breath,  and  immediately  after  he  had  fpoken  of  two  different 
feafons,  announced  by  two  different  figns  of  the  zodiac. 

The  fignification  of  the  root  of  this  word  Mazzaroth,  is  no 
lefs  favourable  to  the  explication  which  we  propofe.  Mazza- 
roth comes  from  the  Hebrew  -112  Nazar,  cinxit,  encircled.  No 
denomination  can  agree  better  to  the  figns  of  the  zodiac,  which 
form,  as  it  were,  a  girdle,  with  which  the  earth  is  encircled. 
This  is  even  the  name  by  which  this  circle  of  the  fphere  was 
originally  defigned*. 

With  refpett  to  the  fecret  chambers  of  ]o-n  mm  Theman,  that 
is  to  fay,  of  the  fouth,  which  are  fpoken  of  in  the  fame  pafTage  b, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  Job  thereby  intended  the  fouthern  con- 
ftellations,  which  are  fecreted  from  our  hemifphere.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  Aben-Ezra c.     "  The  fecret  chambers  of  The- 


x  Chap.  38.  v.  31.. 

y  See  alio  Suid.  voce  Mcc^x^uS,   t.  i.  p.  48.L. 
z   Chap.  38.  v.  31,  &  i%. 

a  See  the  difitrtation  upon  the  names  and   the  figures  of  irje  conftellations  at 
Hie  end  of  the  fecond  volume. 

b  vJap.  p.  v.  J).  c  Comment,  on  Job,  c.  9.  v.  9. 
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«  many"  fays  this  author,  "  are  the  fouthern  ftars  ;  and  as 
«  thefe  ftars  do  not  appear  at  all,  or  but  for  a  fhort  time* 
«<  to  our  hemifphere,  Job  calls  them  the  fecret  chambers  of 
'«  the  fouth,  as  if  thefe  ftars  were  in  a  fecret  or  concealed 
«  place*." 


*  It  is  to  M.  PAbbe  PAvocat,  librarian  to  the  Sorbonne,  and  to  M.  Bernard, 
the  king's  interpreter  for  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Chaldee,  that  I  am  indebted 
for  the  lights  furnifhed  me  by  the  oriental  languages,  for  determining  the  fignifi- 
cation  of  the  conftellations  fpoken  of  in  the  book  of  Job.  I  acknowledge  fur- 
ther, that  it  is  to  thefe  gentlemen  I  am  obliged  tor  every  thing  which  I  advance 
in  this  work,  from  the  etymology  and  propriety  of  the  Hebrew  terms,  or  of  the 
other  oriental  languages.  They  have  had  the  goodnefs  to  aflifl  me  in  this  part 
of  my  labour. 


* 

The  End  of  ike   First    Volume, 
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